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CHAPTER CVIII 


THE FIRST GERMAN AIR RAIDS 

ON ENGLAND. 


'I'flK ZkPPKLTN* DAN'GKlt OkKIC’IAL fcs('IOPTIGISM AND lUNORAKCE JN ENGLAND AEKOPLANE RaIDS 

IN l)K<iEMiiEU, 1914- Kkom YAaMOUTii TO Handhingham — Raids on North-East Coast and East 
Anglia — ZEPPE iiiNS at Southend — Ramsgate and Dover — First Attack on London May 31, 
1915 (Government I'oligv of Seimieoy -June Raids on East Coast — Zeppelin Destroy'ed 
itv British Aeroi’lane Raids in July and August — A Eh^turesque Description — Second 
AND 'I’liiRD Raids on Ijondon--An American Account -The Raid of Octobeir 13 — German 
J uiuLATioN -Raid on the Midland (Bounties »lANirARV 31, 1910 — Public Opinion and 
‘‘Control ok the Air.” 


A 'r of the. war tlicns was 

inuoh Kp<'cululiou aboui- possi- 

bility of lUH'iu! nt(.ii<Jcs upon l<3n«lan<i. 
It was <‘oiniGOH kn<)\vl(*(lg<‘ (hat 
({ermany luul a.( l(‘as(. 13 airships of the ri|4i<l 
i.\p(‘, <‘apal)le of llyinji from 4l> to 50 miles 
an lioiir. Oho Z(‘pp(‘lin had 1 raviJIinl 1,890 
mih's in a, simile* journ<‘y, and had remaiiu'd 
in the air for 35 hours at. a. timiL Sin<*<‘ 
t,h(‘ dislaiiee from IliJi^oland, wlwn' airship 
shods had lon;^ Ihmmi r<‘port<‘d to bo undin* 
eonst ruetioH. to ^'a^nout h was only ^80 mil(‘s, 
it. was obx’ions that, >iiv<*a suitabh* \vea.t.h<‘r 
(‘onditions, a Z<‘pf)(‘Iin eould not only cross 
to onr e,oa,st and rtd.urn, hut could sail ovit 
la.r<ro areas of lOiiyland, unl(*ss \v<‘ had sonu' 
iiUNMis to cheek it. 

It was taken for ^rant(‘d tliat the main 
purj>os(‘ of /(‘pp<4ins on jonria^ys such as 
theses would 1)(‘ to a.t.t.<‘mpt. to drop (explosives 
on ha.r})ours, do(‘ks, ships and military positions. 
Uae t(‘nd<‘ncy in England was to minimize) 
the possibility of strrious da.ng(‘r from such 
raids, and <‘v<en, at. one time, to fjU<‘stioii tlu* 
()t)ssil)ility of a.ir(‘.ra.ft. }>ein^^ of any siTvico in 
war. As lato a.s lt)ll tlu' then M aster- (h^neral 
of ()rdnan<!(‘, who was in cliarpji^ of aeronautics 
at t h(‘ War OHie.is said, We a.n‘ not yot 
convinc(‘d that. (‘ithiT a(‘ro])la.n(*s or tiirships 
will l)(‘ of any utility in war.” If this Kta.^<‘ 
Vol. \'n.— Bart 79. 


of scept.icisni had been pass(‘d, it was still b(‘- 
litwed by many at the ojxening of the war that 
EnjL^Iand had little to fear from aerial attacks. 
One fa.vourit(^ theory was that, while* a ZeppiJin 
might reacli tin’s country, it would find it vt*ry 
diHicult to escape*, as it would at. once) he* 
attacked by a. niimlie*!’ of aeTO])laneK anel 
el(‘stroye)d. '’Phis view was appan'iilly aecepteed 
l>y the responsihle authorities, for Mr. Winston 
(’hure)hill, in a speux*.h on March 17, 1911, said: 
“ Any hostile* aircraft, airships, or at3roplancs 
which reaedied oiir coast during tho coming 
yt*ar we>uld bee prompt.ly attacke'el in supe.*rior 
for<*<* l>y a swarm of ve;ry formidable* hornets.” 

Events liave) shown that t.he^ British authori- 
tie‘s at tliat time* diel not allow suiJi(*ie‘nt!y for 
the* greiat height at whie'h Zeppedins can t rave 4, 
nor for tho fact that, while tho airsliip exmld 
eipewato sue)e;e‘ssfuily at night time), <larkne*ss 
was th(3 le)ast suilable3 time* feir ae)re>plane*s in 
Uio stage of development wliich t-loy had 
re)ache)d, on acejount eif the dirhem lt.ie*s eif starting 
and e)f landing in tlie dark, as we^ll as e>f seu'ing 
or bewaring the airship from a machine) Hying aloft. 

ddie German Government and the (Jcrinau 
pe‘ople) had threiwn their full ene)rgies into the 
(lewelopmeMit eif aircraft fen* war. In lOngland 
Lord Montagu of Boaiilie'U and Leird Nen'tlicliffe), 
anel The Timc,s and JJailt/ Mail for many ye'ars 
diel the)ii* utmost, to arouse* t.hc country to the 
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ZEPPELIN OVER THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


need of preparation, but they had to overcome 
the usual resistance opi30sed by tlie national 
slowness to take up new ideas as well as the 
conflicting claims of better understood de- 
mands upon the public purse. It is not too 
much to say that, during the first few months 
of the war, the responsible authorities in this 
country did not take the aerial menace seriously 
and did not regard it as within the range of 
possibility that England would experience any 
real danger from the flying machines of the 
enemy. It was held that the work of the Ger- 
man Zeppelins in the attacks on the forts at 
Liege and in the bombardment of Antwerp 
bore out this view. This idea was not confined 
to officialism. A supposedly authoritative 
writer in a prominent London newspaper in 
the autumn of 1911 declared that “TJio 
Zeppelin danger is a great deal exaggerated. 
It is, I am convinced, a German ])lufl' rather 
than a reality. If the Zeppelins could do 
really effective mischief their deeds would have 
spoken for them long ago, and there would not 
bo all this Gorman advertisement of what they 
are going to do one day.” 

Some precautions were taken in TiOndon and 
throughout the country. A number of anti- 
aircraft gims, most of them, as was afterwards 


proved, of absurdly inadequate calibre, w(‘re 
planted at vital points. The street lights of 
London were STal)dned, sky signs were oblite- 
rated, and householders were ordered to 
darken the windows of their lighted rooms at 
night time. ''I'lio rays of searchlights wheeled 
over the London sky each night for several hours. 

The first German attacks did not come until 
the end of December, 1914. An aeroplane 
flew over the East Coast and dro])ped a. bomb 
or two on the sands there. On CJiristnias hh © 
an aeroplane ap])eared over Dovit a,nd droppc’d 
a bomb in a garden. The bomb v'as probably 
intejided for Dover Castle, but it fell harm- 
lessly a few hundred yards away. Some 
Jiritish acro}>lanes immediately arose in pm'suit 
of the in\'athng aeroplane,, but Ixdore they 
could over-haul it it had escaped. 

On Christmas Day atJerinan airman passt‘d 
vSheorness under cover of a fog, and fl(‘W far 
up tlie Thames. Ho was first s(‘en ovea* th<‘ 
Isle of Bheppoy, slightly to the south of 
Sheeriiess, hying at a height estimated at 
about 9,01)9 feet. Anti-aircraft guns at oneo 
opened on him, but they fell short. Lost 
to view in a mist, ho was not seen again luitil 
well U]) tlio river. Eire was once more opf^ned 
on liim from our guns. Kising higher to 
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(‘s(*a.j><^ the sliolls, he imido ii eoiiipiete ha!f- 
circl(‘. 15y now, scvoml British aeroplanes 
wt‘re ill pursuit,, and the German, seeing that 
it. wa.s hopelt'ss to attempt to go fartlier, 
tiiru(‘d })aek. Thousands of people had a 
good view of this — the first real air battle on 
the Ih'itisli (‘oast.. Shells were bursting in the 
jur appanaitly all round the German. Time 
al‘tia‘ time it sficmed that ho had bei'ii hit, yt‘t 
time after time ho escaped. iMen could not 
fail to luhnire the skill with wliich lie handled 
his machine. At. om‘ point a sudden dip of 


the sound of loud explosions in their streets, 
as though big guns were firing among them. 
Lights were at once extinguished,' the authori- 
ties turning off the electric supply at the main. 
For some hours littlo could be Jeaimed of what 
liad ha])pened. AVord went round that two 
Zeppelins liad arrived over the towm and had 
flroppc‘d nine bombs. Two persons were 
killed — Samuel Alfred Smith, aged 53, 
a .shoi'inaker, and Miss Martha Mary Taylor, 
aged seventy two, an old lady living with her 
sister. These wore the first two victims of 


t he ata’oplaiKi si‘(‘iued to sliow iliat a shot had 
got home. vStill, however, he kept on, circling, 
^lodging, twisting, climbing and diving with 
almost. iiKT<‘dil>le swiftness to (‘scape his 
pursuers. llo niadt^ siraight for the sea 
ami (‘sca.p(‘d. \\'e(.‘ks aft(‘rwards a rumour was 
received that, some lisluM’nKMi had found a 
})ody away out in s(‘a whi(‘h was believed 
lu l)(i that of the G(‘rman airman, Vjut no 
sat isfat'tory (Minlirmatiou wtis fortliooiniug. 

After this th<‘re c.aino a pause of about three 
W(‘eks. Then, on tlio o\'euing of January 19, 
1915,. the p<'Opl(‘ of Yarmouth w(‘ro startled by 



AT ST. PETEITS PLAIN, YARMOUTH, JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Interior of a room showing damage done by a bomb. Small picture: Searching for pieces of shell. 
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enemy aircraft in this country — a man of 
advanced middle-age, and a woman past the 
allotted three score years and ten. Both Smith 
and Miss Taylor were blowm to pieces. A few 
houses were more or less damaged, some hok‘s 
were blo^vn in the roadway, and a few persons 
were injured. No military or naval damage of 
any kind whatever was caused. From Yar- 
mouth the raider went on to Sandringham and 
King’s Lynn. The King and Queen had been 
spending Christmas at Sandringham House, 
and it was naturally sugg(‘sted that the Ger- 
mans were deliberately attempting to kill 
them. They had left, however, on the morning 
before the raid. A bomb apparently intended 
for Sandringham dropped just outside the little 


SCENES AT KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK, 
JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Destroyed houses in Albert Street. 

Small picture : Removing furniture from their ruined 
homes. 

village of Dersingha-m, about a mile away, 
and did no damage. At King’s Lynn four 
houses wer(‘ wrocke'cl; several more' damaged, 
two civilians wore killed, and others slightly 
injured. 1’Jie bombs used wore of two 
kinds, explosive and incendiary. ex- 

plosive bombs at first eonla-ined charges <d‘ 
from 30 to 100 lbs. of trinitrotoluene. Jja.1<‘i' 
on, eyen larger charges were employed. The 
incendiary Ijombs were charged with thermit, 
a mixture of a metallic oxide and powdered 
aluminium, which burst into flames on sfrildng 
the ground, kindling instantly a burst of fierce 
heat, sufficient to consume anything imme- 
diately aroimd. One of the King’s Lynn 
victims was the widow of a soldier who had 
recently been killed in France. The mollu'r 
of the oth(‘r victim, a boy of fourteen, told t ht‘ 
story of what had happened in language* whose 
very simplicity made it the more effective. 
“Wo were all \jpstairs hr bed, me and my 
husband, with baby and Percy, when wo 
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h'^ard a noise'. 'My liusbaiid pul out 

the light. 1 saw a hoiul) tall t'roTu the sky and 
strike the pillow where VtTi-y ^^’as lying. 1 
tried to wake hinn but h(' was dead, and then 
tlie house t\‘ll in. 1 knew no 7uor(‘.” 

The accounts of this raid upon a pundy 
civilian population a.rous(‘d furious indignation 
in England, and eausc'd a tVc'ling of almost 
stupified aiuazen u'ut. among ntaitral nations. 
T^lie Clerinan naval atta(*k upon the unfortilied 
si'asid(i town of Scarborough in thc^ ])r(wious 
month had given sonu' t'vid<‘ne<‘ that (h‘nnany 
intended to wagt*. war on women and children 
with merciless sovt'rily, and in disn^gard of all 
dictates of humanity. But o\'(‘n Scarborough 
had not led pc'oph^ to expect that Gorman air- 
craft would so<'k to kill l^higlish civilians, 
apparc'iit.ly for the ni<Te pKnisure of killing, or 
in the liopo that the nation would l)o tt‘r- 
roriz'd. 

In America, in ])a.rtieular, th<‘ (expressions 
of indignation were'. nuuKTous and <‘m[)ha.t.i(^ 
“ Ts it the madness of desi)air ? ” ask(‘d tlu^ 
New y'ork Jlcrald, “ or just phiin ov(‘ryday 
madn(‘ss, that lias promptc^d the (.h'rmmis to 
s(doct for atta(.*.k peac(‘ful a.jid undc'bauh'd 
resorts on ili(i I^k»glish (‘ast coa.st ? Wliat 
<*an (Jermany hoptJ to gain ])y thes<^ wanton 
attacks on und(‘f(‘nd<‘d places a.!id this slaughter 



GERMAN BOMBS. 

Found at pswich after the raid. 



RAID OVER TYNESIDE, APRIL 14, 1915. 

Bombs dropped from Zeppelins. 

of innocututs ? Cc'rtainly not the good opinion 
of th(^ ]j('oplo of jKiutral nations.” The Ger- 
man ()r(i(‘ia.l descri[)tion of t,hc< raid as “ attacks 
on some forlific'd plac(*s ” arous(^d derision. 
Th(^ rc'al German p)ur[><>st^ was a]>])areutly to 
striker t.(*rr(>r ]>y iiK'ans of “ frightfulnc^ss,” the 
murd(‘r of non-combat-anls and the dostriKition 
of privab' propca’ty. It soon Ix^canu^ clear, 
liow(iV(‘r, that whattiver eftect the raids might 
luu'c on tlui British peopl<s th(‘y would cer- 
tainly not i(‘rrify ilann. 'The attack on Yar- 
mouth and district quic,k(ui(xl r(xiruiting 
throughout the (xmniry and inU'nsifuxl th(' 
na.tiona.I d(‘t{U’mination to w'ag(i the war to 
the (uul nga.inst a foe wlii<4i could deset^nd t-o 
such m(4hods. 

'^I’hesci raids, small as their iimtiodiatc' 
r<‘snlts wen*, yet d<.*monstraied one tiling. The 
German Press proclaimed that German genius 
Iiad a(. last f aided the h^gend that F]ngland was 
invuIn<a*ablo owing to her insularity, 3t was 
(certainly proved now' that the seas no long(‘r 
protecbxl England from attack. Should she* 
h<)[>(* to k(icp iier sliores inviolate, and to allow 
her peoiilo to live in the safety that they liad 
enjoyed for more than tw^o centuries, slic must, 
be prepared to meet invad(^rs from the sky as 
well a.s on the water. The coming of the 
OtTinan airships was the beginning of a now 
chayitor in the history of this <30unt<ry. 

The real German defence w’as summed up 
in a scmi-oITicial message published at the time. 
“ Tlio German nation has boon forced by 
England to fight for her existence, and cannot, 
bo forced to forego legitimate self-defence, 
and will not do so, relying upon her good right.” 
There were great rejoicings throughout Ger- 
many, and the Press drew' glowing pictures of 




THE GONDOLA OF ONE OF THE GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. [By pet mission oj “ The Aeroplane,^* 

The crew of the Zeppelin, together with four engines of 200 h.p. are accommodated in two of these long gondola-shaped cars — one placed forward and the other aft. 
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DIAGRAM NAMING THK DIFFERENT FARTS OF THE ZEPPELIN. 
IlliiNtratcd on the opposite pa#5e. 


tlio Zoppolitis making furtlicr long (liglitH over 
England, dropping death nvoryvvluTc^ Wo 
slijill not allow thost^ won(l(‘rfnl weapons, 
\Niiicli ({ornian iniolligt'nec^ invented, to grow 
rusty,” Siiid the (Jolofjne (Uizvtlc. 

Over a month passim! hofon^ the next 
attempi.. On Sunday evening, February 21, a 
Quart(5rmustcr-Bt‘rgcaut of the2<)th IIussu.rs was 
sitting in his house*, in Butt Hoad, Colchester, 
with his wife, just about to begin su[)[)er, wlicn 
they wore startled by a t^iHunendous oxi)loHiou 
at tho back of tho building. Their child, a 
baby a few months old, was slc‘<'ping in the 
bedroom upstairs, and tlie father ruslied \ip 
to rescue it. Although tho room was pai’tly 
wrecked, and the house riddh^d with fragments 
of shell, tho child was uuharnujcl. Every pane 
of glass in tho windows of the house was 
broken, a corrugated iron shed in the garden 
was torn to pieces, and many windows in 
adjoining houses were blown out. This, 
however, w'as all tho damage done. A German 
aeroplane had come over tl»e Essex coast and 
liad dropped a bomb. Tlio a.(*roj)lano seemed 
to hiiv’'o trav(illc*d from the <lir(‘<!(.ion of Brain- 
tree, duo (‘ast of C’o!(*h<!ster, to (Jogglc*sIiall, 
It was flying at a greu.t h<*igiit, a.nd the noiso of 
its propellers could scar(*ely bo heard. It 
drop])ed two bom})s at DraintniO and oru* n.t 


(Joggh'shall, doing, ho\v(wcr, practically no 
damage in tJu>s() phwH's. T\vo soldiers, linding 
oncj of th(» bombs in a held outside Braintrc'c*, 
[)lac(‘(l a stick through tho handle and carried 
it towards the river, ft burst into flames on 
tlio way, blit they ran on witli their ])urdi*n, 
and throw it into tJio wuU‘r. 

The German summer air CHmj)aign against 
liinglanci may be said to have begun in oaru(‘St 
on April 14. On that day tlion^ was a futile 
attack on the Tyncsido. A Gorman airship was 
soon near Blyth soon after 8 o’clock in the 
overling. From there it passed Bodlington, 
Morpeth, and a largo area of the mid-Tyne 
district, one of tlio most important shipbuilding 
centn.'s of tlio country. As soon as nows of the 
arrival of tlio raiders reached the authorities 
liglits were at onco turned out in most of the 
places tliey wore likely to pass, in accoi-dance 
with arrangements made in advance. The 
r(‘sult of thus plunging a whole community into 
sudden darloiess was in many cases oxtrenif‘Iy 
awkward. Trams wore stopped. Nc‘wspapc‘i‘s 
wore held up. Concerts and Gioatrical (‘iiter- 
tainmonts were inti'iTupted, tho audience's being 
inforincid that orders had boon received to put 
out lights in public buildings. In nearly o\'(^ry 
ease tho poojilo took the inconvenience \T‘ry 
good-nabiir(*clly. In some cone<‘rt lialls th(*y 
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stood on thoir feet in the dark and sang ‘'God 
Save the King ” before dispersing. 

Elaborate arrangements had been made 
between the police and the inilitaiw, and tliese 
were strictly carried out. The result was tliat 
the airship found below it little save a black 
countryside, where it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the docks and works wliich it had come 
to attack. A number of bombs were dropped, 
but almost at random. Many of these fell on 
Wallsend and Hobbum with insignificant 
results. Some fell on Blyth without doing much 
damage. The windows of a Salvation Army 
barracks at Bedlington and some windows at 
Dudley were blown out. A house was set on fire 
at Carlington, but the fire was quickly extin- 
guished. It was supposed at the time that the 
pilot of the Zeppelin lost his reckoning and 
mistook the broad estuary of the River Wands- 
beck for the mouth of the Tyne. No lives were 
lost in this raid and the only person reported 
injured was a lad at Bedlington, who had a 
slight wound on the head. 

The raid on the North-East Coast was 
intelligible, for here the Germans were attacking 
an important shipbuilding centre, but a raid 
upon East Anglia which followed, on April IG, 
was one whose only evident aim was to cause 
indiscriminate destruction. Sjjecial indigna- 
tion was aroused by the airship attacking 
Henham Hall, beyond Southwold, the country 
house of Lady Stradbroke, which had been 
turned into a hospital for wounded soldiers. 
No fewer than twenty -three bombs wore aimed 
at this building, but the aim of the Goiinans 
was so bad that the nearest of them did not get 
within 100 yaixls of the house. Tliis attack 
upon a hospital was so senseless that it was 
believed that the raiders mistook tlio building 
for some other which they supposed to bo of 
military importance. Bombs were also dropped 
at Lowestoft, doing some damage lo property 
but no injury to any person. Thirteen bombs 
were dropped at IMaldon. The side of a house 
w^as blown out, a workshop \vas destroyed and 
a fence was riddled with bullet holes, but little 
other damage was done. 

On the same day a German aeroplane flew^ 
over Kent and dropped five bombs on Eavers- 
ham and Sittingbourne without doing any 
damage. A British aeroplane set out in pursuit, 
but, owing to the great height of the invader, 
some 8,000 or 9,000 feet, found it impossible 
to reach it. In Sittingboumo a blackbird w^as 
killed and an apple tree uprooted. 


On April 30 there came another raid on theEast 
Coast. Apparently several aircraft w’ere engaged 
in this attack. One passed over Harwich and 
moved in the direction of Ipswich ; another was 
seen over Cromer ; a third was observed at 
Southwold. Large numbers of bombs, both 
incendiary and explosive, were dropped through- 
out the district. Only one of the bombs dropped 
at Ipswich did any consideralile harm. It fell 
in Brookshall Road and set fii*e to three houses, 
piercing the roof of one hoiLse and falling into a 
back bedroom where a young girl was sleeping. 
Here it struck a chest of drawers standing within 
a few feet of the bed and burst into flames. The 
occupier of the house rushed into the room and 
rescued the girl. At Bury St. Edmunds the 
airship dropped a number of bombs on to the 
town. Several fell in the Butter Market, where 
fires were started and some damage to property 
was done. Two shops were burned to the ground 
before the fire was got under. 

Early in May the Germans turned their 
attention to the Thames valley and Kent. On 
May 3 an aeroplane passed over Dover, doing 
no damage. On May 10 another attacked 
Southend, dropping nearly a hundred bombs at 
random over an area of five square miles. The 
Cennans apparently aimed at reaching London, 
and they actually approached Romford railway 
station, 12^- miles from Liverpool Street. Soon 
after two in the morning the people of Southend 
w^ere aroiised by a terrific explosion, far sur- 
passing in magnitude the sounds of heavy firing 
from Shoeburyness and Sheerness to which they 
were accustomed. A syren had been attached to 
the electric light works of the towm and it was 
arranged that, at the first sign of the arrival of 
a Zeppelin, the syren should Ije sounded to warn 
the inhabitants. The entire district was qiiickl;^' 
afoot. But unfortunately the sound of th<‘ 
syren served another purpose. It drew Iht* 
Zeppelin to the spot like steel to a magnet. 
C’uided hy tlio sound, it was able to locate the 
tow'ii, and it [iromptly started scattering })oml) 
after bomb all around. Some bombs were 
dropped on Leigh and some on the little inland 
village of Rochford. A uurubcT of liouses were 
desiroy(‘d . An incendiary boi iib crashed tl iroiigl i 
the roof of a double-fronted lious(% just esca[)ing 
the bedrooms, and ex[>loded in the hall. The 
people within had a miraculous escape. Tla^y 
jumped from the first floor bedroom windows 
into the front garden. A boarding-house was 
destroyed, and a batcher’s shop had the 
shutters blowm out. One w^omon was killoil . the 
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THE PILOT IN THE FORWARD GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 


w'itV of <i labo\uvr (‘luployod by tho SonMu^nd ]>ut, in ftpito of (jvory idTort, it was iinpossiblo 

Corporation and an a.c*tivo Salvation Army for liiiii to roach her. ]V‘foro ho could again 

worker. A bomb foil full on tlie house, jiaaking gist into the bedroom tJie flames almost overcanio 

a hole two feet sejuant in the roof, and then him. Jumx)ing from a window, ho fell heavily to 

y)enotrated into tho room in wln'eli husband and tliegroimdandwas sovorolyinjxi3‘od. Hiswifewa.s 
wife wore asleojj. It buj’st into flames, and in a burned to death. iVtimbor >'ard wasgutled, a nd 
very short time tho wJiolc room vaxs ablaze*. tho total damage was esliin ate ^d at £20,000. 

The husband carried an invalid daughter to a The people of Southend had rusln.'d into tlio 

place of saf(*ty and tlu*n returru'd for his wife, str(*(‘is at the first alarm, many of them not 
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IN WEST ROAD, SOUTHEND. 
Houses on fire. 


waiting to dress and others halt* dressed. 
The town was in darloiess, and the crowds, 
staring up, could see the body of the Zeppelin 
outlined against the sky. The incendiary' 
bombs dropping from it appeared like balls of 
fire as they fell to eartli. Tlao streaks of light 
in the sky and the blazing houses around lit up 
the heavens like tlie first glories of sunrise. The 
troops and the local authorities tackled the fires 
resolutely and befoi-e long they were got under. 
It seemed to many that night that the whole 
town must surely be destroyed, and it was hard 
to realize next daj^ that the real damage had 
been s<) trivial. Many of the bombs fell into 
fields or in gardens. 

This attack upon Southend slioiild have 
brought home to those responsible for the 
(letcncc of London the need for more adequate 
3 )roparations. Apparently, it failed to do so. 
The argument ua'=! still frccOy advanced that 
Zeppelin raids, however spectacular and awe- 
some to those \\ hr) ])eljeld tliem, did not (*onvey 
any real menaces to our national security. 
T1 k> nr‘t result of tliC'. CcTuiaii aerial campaign 
against us during the first nine months of the 
war was, critics do(‘larec1, half a dozen peoidt) 
killed, a few injured, and damage amounting 
to a few scores of tliousands of pounds. Th(‘st^ 
critics pointed triumphantly to tla; fact that 
tlj(' Germans had not sucec'oded in their 
difierent raids in doing any damage of military 
or naval iiiipr^rtance. Tlity litid lost their way 


on the Tyneside, lli<‘y had apparently^ lost 
their w'ay' on the Llast Coast, and when they' 
aimed at buildings like Honbam Hall they 
missed them. All they could do was to scatter 
bombs indiscriminately', and most of the bombs 
tliey^ threw' fell harmlessly upon waste spaces, 
gardens, or countrysirle. It was declared that 
the civilia,n [lOioiihition ought to ialo,) such 
small risks with equanimity)', and people at 
home should glad to share in this trivial 
degree the ])erils of their sons and brothers on 
the battlefield. It was further argued that, it 
would be highly- unw'ise to divert our strength, 
in how'ever small a degree, from tlu* military' 
problems of our various fronts in order to 
protect UB against occasional and largely 
futile raids. 

Arguments such as these were ]')ased on 
great misconceptions. While it was true that 
the Gormans had so far not <*llccted any great, 
damage, many^ failed to rcjcognize that tliey' 
w^ere w'orldng in a now field, and that the raids 
up to this stage had boon laj'gcly experimental. 
The amount of damage done is not alw'ays to 
be reckoned up in the nimiber of deaths, or in 
the value of property* destroyed. A nc^w 
element liad been introduced int.o w'ar. Oiu* 
disturbing fact W’as that w*e had failed to 
produce efiVetive means for fighting tlio Z<‘p- 
pclin. In the attack on the Thames vallc^y', 
British biplanes had quickly risen and pursu(‘d 
the invader. Tn the hitter fiiglits thert‘ was 
little evidence of tlieir meeting any dirc'ct 
opposition save from anti-aircraft guns, ".riiis 
apparent a})alh\' caused considorabl(‘ eomm(‘iit. 
What were the authorities doing V When' 
were the “ swarms” of “ hornets " of which T\1r. 
Churchill had spoken ? ^^'hy w'cre th< s(‘ 

raidcTs allowed to come, time after time, and 
to retire, unmolested ? 

The Germans made no secret w’liah'vov of 
their delight at what had been accoinplislied, 
or of their ultimate purpose. Tlieso attacks 
w'crc but the preliminaries to the gn-nt eomiiig 
campaign against London. “ London has 
not felt xt y'ct,” docIa,r(‘d tlu^ 

NacJiHchtcn, 

Early in the moi'niug of ]Ma,v 17 a. Zcppi'lin 
passed over the eoa.st towns of Ki'iil tuid dro])p(‘(l 
between twenty' a,nd liiirty^ bombs oii lla,nis- 
gate. Zep])clin circled around tlie coast 

about midnight.. It attcm|)t<*d to approai'li 
the Essex sid(*, but was di*i\'en off •^out hwui’ds 
l)y ilio h(‘avy' flr(‘ of anti-aircraft guns from 
tlie forts at the moutli of tli(‘ Tham<‘S. It 
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Iioverod ovit imtil it ssighted a 

coTispic'iioiis Jandinark, St. Ceorgc’s Cburcli, 
iuid thou, coutring on it, rained fully two 
doz(ai l>on\l>s ou thc^ pla,co in rapid succotesioii. 
Most of tJie people were as!(‘('p in their IxkIs. 
l-Joiub.s wlruoic tJio J>nl! and (h'orge Hotel. Tlu' 
(‘ntir(‘ fmiit of IIk^ building, coiling, and Hours, 
and ('vorything botwixai, was Ijrought down. 
'JVo visitors from 'J'bornt.ou Jl(‘atJi were 
staying in th(‘ hot(H at tlio tinu‘. H’lioir nxan 
was <a»mpl<‘l<‘ly sliattor<‘d, as was lh(‘ room 


The Zeppelin I'caolied Dover and ht)vcrt‘d 
over tlio port. British aeroplanes Jiad now 
coino up, and when it saw them it sheered off 
to soa. 

\\ oi*d lia,<l l)(‘on sent- to Di ini': irk. wlnan* tliero 
was Ml station ol the Hoya-I Na.\’a-I Air Scawico, 
a-nd eight naval aoropla-n(‘s s»‘t out to moot tl;o 
Zeppelin and out it ofT. 'riiroe of the British 
a-oroplanos got quite (*loso, and a,tta.ck(‘d at (Hose 
r.mge. Khght-Ooinmander Ih'gsworth ilew 20H 


below, and tlay w(‘r(‘ liurhxl among the (h'hris 
a,t tlu‘ botlom and ba.dly injuivd. A barmaid 
at tb(‘ hot(‘l was also InirK A provision shop 
opposite laid all tla^ glass of its \\ind<jws 
br(>k(*n, and tin* eliiklnm of the ma-nagta’ awoloi 
to lint! tlu'ir luxl (‘oviwtxl with splinters. An 
oxplosiv(‘ homl) partly WTrwkod a toy a-nd <*hina 
haza-ar, and tin* propriolor liad a narrow 
(‘stuipis the bombs bursting within a fow^ 
yards of his room. Broni Jla.msgat<‘ t-lu^ air- 
ship tM‘reI<‘d aiouud and ihovcmI sontliwa-rds, 
passing over Broa-dslairs and l)(‘al in tho 
(lirecd-ion of Dovct. dAvc^nty-tliree! bombs fell 
hairml(‘ssly in tlu^ thHds lu a village near .3)(‘al. 



THE AIK RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAV 10, 1915. 

A boardin^-liouse struck by a bomb which demolished the roof. 

Small picture: View of a house showing the hole made by a bomb, in which two people were killed. 
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feet above the Zcf)pelin and dropped four bombs 
upon it. According to the official statements, 
a large column of smoke was seen to come out 
from one of its compartments. The Zeppelin 
then rose to a great height with its tail dowTi, 
apparently seriously damaged. The crew kept 
up a lieavy fire upon the British airmen, but 
there were no casualties. 

A second raid was made on Southend on 
.May 26, about 11 o’clock at night. An airship, 
or perhaps two, approached the place from 
the north-east, prol>ably in order to avoid tlie 
forts at Shoebur^NTuess, and first attacked the 
centre of the town. It remained for some tinK‘ 
stationary, the crew directing their bombs upon 
<.)nebuilding, anew 1 aundry , which was apparently 
mistaken by them for a ])arracks or for an 
e.‘]ectric fight works. Over a score of bombs 
were tlirown immediately around this building. 
Not one struck it, and not even a joane of glass 
in the building was broken. One woman, 
liea.ring the noise of the attack, w'ent to her 
door to see what was the matter. Just then 
• a bomb burst in the road immediately in front 
of her, and a fragment of the shell struck her 
on the head and injured her so seriously that she 
died a few days afterwards. A lady visitor to 
the town was stepping off a tram when a bomb 
fell on her head, Idlling her on. the spot. Th<‘ 
audiences had just left the local theatres, and 
the streets were fairly f ull of people. One young 
lady had gone with her mother and her sister- 
in-law to meet her father, who had arrived 
by a late train. As they were walking along, 
talking together, a bomb fell directly on her, 
killing her instantly. A little girl, seven 
yeai‘s old, living in Broad w'tiy Market, was 
terribly injured. An incendiary bomb dropped 
through the roof into lier bedroom. She was 
badly burned about the head, back, and logs, 
the i^etrol from the botnb setting fire to th(‘ 
bedclothes before she could be rescued. 
Her elder sister went to her assistance with 
great courage. A lady was in bed when a 
bomb dropped into the room, setting it on fire. 
She was rescued, but was badly burnt about th(' 
}'>ody. Thirty bombs were dropped on Leigh, 
but only two houses were hit, the majority of 
the bombs falling on the roadways and gardens. 
Twelve bombs were dropped over Westclifi. 
The special const nb^les and the National Guard 
did good service in rescuing the injured and in 
helping to put out the fires. During the raid a 
Jieavy fire was maintained on the Zeppelin by 
anti-aircraft gims. Tlic raider remained, how- 


ever, at a great height, apparently indifferent. 
. The gims could not touch it. 

The effect of these two attacks upon Southend 
w'as undoubtedly serious from a certain point 
of view, although wholly negative as a military 
operation. This towm and its neighbouring 
districts of Westcliff and Leigh have, almost in 
a. generation, risen from fishing villages to th(‘ 
status of great residential suburbs. Here is a 
place by the sea, within easy reach of London, 
where the Londoner of moderate means can 
afford to live and wdicnce ho can roach hi^^ 
business in towm every day with comparative 
ease. Attracted by this, tens of thousands of 
Ijondon families had settled hero. Now, after 
ihe raids, there was a great exodus. Man\^ 
hundreds of families stored or sold their 
furniture and found homes elsewhere. “ Why 
should w’e rcjnain needlessly in a danger 
zone 1 ” they ask^d. 

The first attack on Londcin w'as made on the* 
evening of the last day of May, 1915. Zej)])elins 
passed over Colchester at 10 o’clock, and at 
tw'enty-three minutes past ten the iJco]’)le in 
one of the poorest and most crowded quarters 
of the East End were startled to find bomb 
after bomb, mainly of an incendiary tj’po, 
dropping among them. Apparently no warning 
of the approach of the enemy laid been rccc'ivod, 
even by the authorities, and no ineaDiires had 
been taken to meet it. The attack was sliort, 
sharp, and severe while it lasted. The incendiary- 
bombs droj:)ping in narrow lanes and crowded 
t<*nomonts might liavo ])con expected to kmdl(‘ 
great fires and to cause many casualties. 
Actually they did not accomplish Ihis. Six 
l)eoplc \yovi'i kill(‘d. A young coiij)le wen* 
standing in a narrow passace-way when an 
incendiary bomb fell just ))y tliem, r<‘l)ounded 
and ignited, sc'vcroly injuring them. A middl(‘- 
aged man and his w'ifo were in bed when 
a bomb dropped on their house and sot it on 
fire. In spite of every attempt at rescue, U 
was impossible to get near Iteeanse of th(‘ 
great heat. Afterwards they w^ere both found 
dead in the bedroom. Botli \voro naked, savt‘ 
for a band of guernsey on the man’s arm ; 
evidently ho had had some clothes on and thew 
w'ero burned off by the fire. Tlie man's arm 
was around tho woman’s waist. The two, 
aw'akcned by the explosion, and finding it. 
impossible to escape, had Imelt by the l^od 
together, spending their last moments in 
prayer. Another w-cman in tho same house 
j limited from the window- to avoid tho flames. 
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THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 
Watchinj* the Zeppelin at work* 


and wa.s .so injim'd that sho .snl)H(‘(nii‘ntIy di(‘d. 

A 3 '<‘n.fs, w^ns Iniriiotl in 

licr bt'fl. 

'rh(^ attack produced ,<jjn‘n.t c^xcilcTncnt and 
ivscntuicnf. in the Faist Fuel of London. Tluro 
had alnaidy. earlier in tho month, ]:)cen riot8 
th(‘re agaiiist ('{(‘rman trachismen allowed to 
remain and do business among us. T}i(‘.so 
riots l)rok(i out atn^sli. Angry- mobs siu'- 
roLuid(‘d tile [)remisc‘s of peoples in Shorediti'h 
suspected of lit^ing of (|(‘rma.n nationality, 
and a,tt,ack(‘d sliops. ]^arric;ad{^s that luul 
been (‘rooted in Front- of M'indows w(to 
pulk‘d down, and (‘onsidevidik^ damage done. 


M(*n suspoctcjd of Ixang Oermans were cdiascxl 
oIT. 

J lie s<*(‘iu^s in the str('(‘ts in tlu' (‘arlv liours of 
the morning foiloMing tji(‘ raid will not soon lo 
forgotten by those who witiu'ssed tJiem. Thc^ 
who)c3 population was up, most of tlu‘ p(‘oj)le 
not liaving bocin in Ix'd that night. I’Jie in- 
habitants crowded into <*vc‘ry roadway or l)y- 
sl root near tho set‘n(‘ of the* oiiti-age, exchanging 
experkmces, trilling of narrow (‘S(‘ap'es, and 
re<*al!ing particular iuslaiuies of liero sm of mcnx 
in putting out fires .uid in i*(‘seuing thn'atened 
womeai and childivn during the ‘at tack. The 
police set to work to eliminate* all signs of tho 
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AT BURY ST, EDMUNDS, APRIL 30, 1915. 
Demolished houses in the Butter Market. 


raid, and a day or two lator it w-as difficult, even 
for the most curious visitor, to find any trace 
of it. The damage had been amazingly sliglit, 
and the Germans must have been disappointed 
to find Londoners, as a whole, almost indifferent 
to the blow they had struck at them. 

Up to this time, the autliorities h.ad per- 
mitted the publication of fairly full accounts 
of the raids, and in some cases had allowed 
even maps giving the route taken by the raiders 
to appear. Now they rushed to the other 
extreme. Almost immediately after the raid 
of May 31, and before the morning papers 
could print any description of what had 
happened, official directions were circulated 
forbidding the publication of any news about 
air raids or descriptions of them save those 
issued by the authorities. The notice was as 
follows : 

The Press are specially reminded that no statement 
whatever must be published dealing with the places in 
the neighbourhood of London reached by aircraft or 
the course proposed to be taken by them, or any state- 
ment or diagram which might indicate the ground or 
route covered by them. 


The Admiralty comynuniqut is all tiio news which can 
properly be published. 

Those instructions are given in order to secure the 
public safety, and the prc.sent intimation may itself be 
published as explaining the absence, of more detailed 
reports. 

This policy of the .suppression of all non- 
official news of aerial raids was strictly (uiforcc'd 
until the beginning of February, 19 Hi, not 
only for British now'spapers of every kind, but 
for cabled and written descriptions to neutral 
countries. London correspondents of Imperial 
and foreign newspapers were warned that the 
prohibition applied to d(iScri]jtions sent by 
mail,' and even purely descrLj)tive accounts 
giving no names of places wore relentlessly 
censored. 

This policy of extreme secrecy prove d to bo a 
mistak'. Had the authorities confined them- 
selves to suppressing the publication of the 
exact localities reached by the aircraft, and of 
other details likely to be of use to tl)e c'ni^my, 
they would have had public 0 [)imoii behind 
them. One effect of the absolute sui')pression 
of non-official dcitails was to destroy tiie con- 
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ficlonc(3 of large sections of the public in the 
official statements, and to encourage people to 
believe absurdly exaggerated rumoiu‘s of tlie 
damage done. Civilians wiio witnessed a 
Zeppelin raid for the first lime nearly always 
imagined the casualties and the loss of ])roperty 
to be much gr<niter than thi^y a<itually were. 
The sight of a few' injured jjersons carried 
along on stretchers gives the untrained observer 
the impression of great h)ss of life. The glare 
of a few simultaneous fires makes it appear for 
the moment as though whole noighboiirhoods 
wore burning. 

Ill every district where an attack took place 
many of the residents wrote long letters to 
thoir friends describing the scenes. Many such 
letters, written under the stress of groat 
emotion, w'cro greatly, if une.onsciously, ex- 
aggerated. Thes(i personal naiTatives wore 
eagerly sought for in the absimee of U(wvs])a[)('r 
reports, and w<a’(% cinnilated all over the 
kingdom and handed from friend to fru*nd. 
These accounts took the phuui of the dese.riptions 
of trained and ox])erienccd no\vspa])(^r reporters. 
Thus, in place of descriptions of the raids written 
by men whose life’s work it< was to get at the 


truth and record the real facts, the nation 
had the series of imcensored, over-coloured, 
prh'ately written narratives. In America, 
London correspondents having been refused 
permission to send any details, the newspapers 
had to fall back upon the personal narratives 
of returned! visitois, w'ho repeated the w'orst of 
the riuuoiirs, often in still more exaggerated 
form. Tlius the net result of the policy of 
silence w'as to produce a w'holly false impres- 
sion,' during the autmnn and winter, of w'hat 
had taken place. 

Suspicion of the official statements w'as 
greatly strengthened by one imfortunato 
incident. A raid w'as made on a large towm in 
the north-east of England, a tow'ii in close and 
immediate business touch with almost the w'holo 
of the United Kingdom. Officially, immediately 
after the raid, the nmnber of deaths w'as 
givcm as five. The figure was w'rong, and 
everyone knew it was wrong. By the end of a 
w’eok public rumour had placed the number of 
df‘aths at 100, 200, and in some quarters even 
at 300. How the wrong total came to bo issued 
W'as never explained. Soiixo days afterwards 
the corn^it figure was officially stntod— 24 



AT MALDON, ESSEX. 

A demolished workshop in Spital Road. 
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deaths — ^but it was too late to correct the lianu 
done. The fact is that those responsible for 
the publication of war news showed at this 
stage a total misapprehension of the psychology 
of the British nation. In place of seeking to 
minimize the accounts of the damage and 
forbidding the publication of photographs, they 
ought to have told everything to the full. The 
mistake was to some extent recognized in 
February, 1916, when the Press was once more 
allowed to resume its legitimate fimction, so 
far as air raids were concerned. 

In June the Germans once more turned to 
the East and the North-East Coast. On June 4 
there was a raid, doing some slight damage ; 
and two days later there was another, by far 
the most serious of any that had yet happened. 
The raiders succeeded in reaching a town on 
the East Coast during the night and bombed 
it at their leisure. One large drapery house 
was struck and was completely wrecked, tlu^ 
entire building — a somewhat old one — collaps- 
ing. Adjoining these premises, with only a 
narrow roadway between, there was one of the 
most beautiful Norman churches in England. 
The chxirch was wholly uninjui'cd save a few 
of the panes in the glass windows. A riunour 
was spread over the country, and was generally 
believed, that a large number of girls and 
women “ lived in ” on the draper’s promises, 
and were lulled when the house w^as i^truck. 
This riunour was false. The drapery firm 
had ceased to house its attendants on tlie 
premises for a couple of years befor<* tlie raid. 
Some working-class streets w'ere very badly 
damaged, a number of houses destroyed, twid 
many people injurcxl. It w'as one of tlio 
peculiarities of this raid that, unlike most 
of the others, all the people injured w'cto 
struck wliile indoors. The total casualties 
here were twenty-four killed, about sixty 
seriously injured, and a larger number slightly 
injured. 

The outrage was quickly avenged by a young 
British naval airman, Flight Sub -Lieut. R. A. J. 
Wameford, in one of the most brilliant aerial 
exploits of the war. 

]\Ir. Warnoford, who w^as only 22 years of 
age, w^as the son of an Anglo-Indian railw^ay 
engineer, and before the war w’as in the mercan- 
tile marine. He came home to “ do something ” 
for his country, enlisted in the 2nd Sportsman’s 
Battalion on January 7, was transferred in 
February to the Royal Naval Air Sen'ice, 
passed the tests for a pilot’s certificate within 


a few days, and was given a commission. He 
was noted at the flying school as one of the most 
brilliant pupils the instructors had ever known. 
A month after obtaining his commission he 
w'ent to France, where his reckless daring soon 
made him conspicuous in a service whor^ 
venturesomeness is the general rule. On the 
morning of June 7 at 3 a.m. he encoimtered a 
Zeppelin returning from the coast of Flanders 
to Ghent, and chased it, moimting above it and 
sailing over it at a height of 6,000 feet. Zeppelin 
and aeroplane exchanged shots, and when the 
Zeppelin was betw’een one and two himdrcd 
feet immediately below him he dropped six 
bombs on it. One bomb hit the Zeppelin 
fairly, causing a terrific explosion, and setting 
the airship on fii*e from end to end. Wariie- 
ford’s aeroplane was caught by^the force of the 
explosion and turned upside down, ljut he 
succeeded in righting it before it touched 
the groimd. He w^as forced to alight within 
the German lines. Nevertheless he restarted 
his engine, though not without great difficulty, 
and in due course returned to his station without 
damage. Only the framework of the Zop}jolin 
was left, the crew being all burned or mangled, 
and the body of the machine being completely 
destroyed. Tho flaming framework drojjped 
on tho (^^onvent School of St. Aiuandsbcrg. 
Idlling one nun and burning two Sisters wlio 
had rushed into tho stn^et with children in 
their arms. Tho machine on wiiich Mr. 
Wameford inaclc^ this attack wtis a Moi^ano 
“Parasol/” a liUl(‘ inonoplata^ with a pair of 
wings raised well above tho pilot’s Jieacl. This 
coustriKiion givc's tin* aviat(a’ full \'i(‘w on 
eith(‘r side Ixiow, thus (saihling him to taJeo 
good aim for bomb dro[)ping. TJk^ JMoraru' of 
that typo was also noted as a quick-eliml)ing 
maeliiue, a v'(‘ry d(‘cid(‘d advantages in attacking 
Zeppelins. 

The story of Mr. Warrui’ord’s trium])li sent a 
thrill through England. The King promptly 
sent a j)orsonal ttsl(sgram of congratulation to 
him, and confern^d upon him the \ictnria 
Cross. The lek‘gram ran as follows : 

“ I most heartily congratulate you upon your 
splendid ac.hievement of y(^storday, in wiiich 
you singlchanded destroyed an enemy Zf‘p|)elin. 

“I have mn(ii plt‘asur(‘ in confe^rring upon 
you the Victoria (Jross for this gallant act. 

“(IrjORoio R.L” 

Next day tho Frencli War Minishu*, on the 
recommendation of General Joffre, aw'ardc'd 
Warnoford the Cross of the Legion of Honour.. 
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BOMB-DROPPING APPARATUS OF THE GERMAN “ROLAND” 

The apparatus consists of three parts — the bomb tubes, the tube covers, and the pedal board. The 
bomb tubes are arranged in a plate let into the floor of the fuselage, a little behind observer's seat. 
The pedal board is operated by the foot of the observer. Round the neck of the bomb is a circumferential 
groove, and when the bomb has been pulled up into the tube the fork engages this groove and holds it fast. 
Pressure on the foot pedals, however, withdraws the fork from the groove in the neck, allowing the bomb 
to drop. In order to obviate mistakes the pedals and tube covers are painted in corresponding colours. 


and the little procession of the coffin covered 
by the Union Jack, nioimted on a gun carriage, 
and guarded by seamen of the Koyal Naval 
Division moved out amid the bared heads of 
the silent crowd to the Brompton Cemetery. 


Whom the gods lovod they gave in youtli’s first flower 
One infinite hour of glory. That same hour, 

Before a loaf droops from the laurel, come 
Winged Death and Sleep to bear Sarpodon homo. 

(Iliad, xvi. 67G-(iS.‘J.) * 

By B. N. in Timcs^ June 23, 1915. 
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The destruction of the Zeppelin by Mr. 
Warneford and a successful attack by two 
British naval airmen on German airship sheds 
to the north of Brussels wore followed by a slight 
pause in the German campa'gn. The next raid 
was made on the night of June 15, on the 
North-East Coast. Two Zeppelins appeared 
to apprc>a(*.h from the north-east, and loft flying 
south-east to east. Tliey flew at a height of 
5,000 feet, and, although anti-aircraft guns 
promptly opened on them, they were apparently 
not struck. The shrapnel from these gims, in 
falling, caused slight damage. The Zeppelins 
dropped about two dozen incendiary bombs in 
one district and were enabled to do a certain 
amount of damage owing to a curious oversight. 
Tho roof windows of one shop had been black- 
ened in order that the lights from it should n( t 
show agoanst tho sky. A certain amount of 
tho blackening liad boon rubbed off, so that 
the lights afforded a mark for the Zeppelins, 
which dropped a number of bombs, doing con- 
siderable daiiiago to ])roperty, but causing no 
loss of life. On tho other hand, some very 
important premises o\'er which the Zeppelins 
passed that night wore in total darkness and 
were not attacked at all, the Zeppelins failing 
to discover them. This was by no means tho 
first proof of tho value of darkness in foiling 
the raiders. 

Having attacked tho shops, the Zeppelins 
sailed across a river and camo to some oth(*r 
buildings. Here, apparently, a mimbor of 
workmen ran out into tho open to sc‘o tiioin. 
The workmen wore caught by tho bomb 
explosions; 14 men and youths were killed 
and 13 injured. The damage to property here 
was slight. A policeman was killed not far off, 
and other casualties brought the total number 
of deaths to 16. As the Zeppelins sailed up 
towards the North Sea they dropped a bomb in 
the Market Place of one town, but only succeeded 
in shattering some window panes. This raid 
was much better planned than the attack 
upon the sarao coiintry a few months before. It 
was clear that in the interval the enemy pilots 
had made themselves fully informed of all 
the details of the topography of tho district. 

“ Punish England ” was the note of the 
Gorman comment over these raids. “ In S])ite 
of our U-boats, England feels tho war which 
she has incited far less than is appropriate and 
necessar^^” said a w’riter in tho Hamburger 
Nachrichten. “ England’s shamelessness is not 
only abominable ; it drives the blood to our 


heads and makes us desire and demand a hard 
punishment for this frivolous and huckstering 
people. Therefore we cannot rain bombs 
enough on England, nor can enough of her ships 
be destroyed.” 

There was only one raid in July, on the 3rd, 
an unsuccessful attempt by aeroplanes and sea- 
planes to attack Harwich. August, however, 
witnessed no less than three big incursions, 
inflicting casualties far exceeding those of any 
previous month. On August 9 a squadron of 
airships visited the East Coast, dropping in- 
cendiary bombs over a large area and killing 
one man, nine women, and four children, 
besides wounding at least 14 others. The 
Zeppelins were aided by the extreme darkness 
of the night and by a fog which hung over some 
places. They were met by sustained gun-fire 
from our land defences. One Zeppelin was 
struck and damaged ; as it tried to return it 
wa«s attacked by aircraft from Dunkirk with 
such success that its back w^as broken, its rear 
compartments were damaged, and it was com- 
pletely destroyed. During this raid one of our 
pilots, Flight Sub -Lieut. B. Lord, was killed in 
landing in the dark. 

In the second August attack, on the 12th, 
two Zeppelins visited the East Coast, killing 
four men and two women, and injuring three 
men, cloven women, and nine children, all 
civilians. They also caused serious damage to 
14 houses. The official report stated that 
they were engaged at some points, but suc- 
ceeded in g(*tting away from our aircraft 
patrols. Our men believed that one of tho 
Zeppelins was damaged. Practically all the 
casualties in this raid happened in one quiet 
little country town. A number of people had 
gathered in the streets to watch the Zeppelins, 
never anticipating that they would be attacked. 
Two Zeppelins hovered over the place, coming 
qmte low. A subaltern in charge of infantry 
in a village outside opened rifle fire on them. 
They retorted by dropping bombs on the little 
town. One bomb fell among a group of humble 
folk standing at a street comer, injuring several 
in a frightful fashion and wrecking many houses. 

What was the impression made on the 
coimtryside by these attacks ? Here is an 
account written at tho time by a spectator of 
one of the most picturesque of the raids on the 
East Coast : 

“ It was a shepherd who first picked out the 
Zeppelin, a typical East Coast shepherd of the 
old type, with smock and long beard. 
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“ ‘ There uni be,’ he called excitedly, point- 
ing high uiD, eastwards. ‘ There uin be, shut- 
ting out the sta.rs.’ 

“ His trained eye noted at a glance that there 
was darkness where some stars ought to be 
visible, daricncss caused by the intervening 
body of the airship. Just then a powciful 
eeaichlight covered the spot and revealed the 
invader. The hacloicyed description ‘ like a 
cigar ’ exactly exj^resses its appearance. It was 
moving swiftl5^ it was very far up, and conse- 
quently it looked unexpectedly small. The 
rays of tho searchlight lent it a sudden glory, 
like a heavenly messenger of glistening gold 
hovering about the earth. ‘ It’s ten thousand 
feet up,’ said one onlooker. Surely that little 
thing could not be the German terror of the 
skies ! 

“ Five searchlights now plaj^ed on it. A gun 
spoke from seawards with a dull, heavy re- 
port. The Zeppelin dropped sharply out of 
the line of the lights. ‘ They’ve hit it ! ’ one 
man shouted hoarsely. A long sigh, a sigh of 
irrepressible emotion, passed tliroiigh the 
watching crowd. 

“No such luck ! Our attention was sud- 
denly ch’awn aliead. Small streaks of light 
were tearing through the skies earthwards. 
Two of them burst into furious flame as they 
struck tho earth and burned themselves harm- 
lessly out ; others disappeared into nothingness. 
These were incendiary bombs. We found later 
that those which had fallen into soft fields had 
been ciri^'cn by the force of their descent into 
the earth, thus being rendered harmless. 

“ Again came the sound of gun-firo. ’ This 
time it socjnod directed at something out at 
sea. Could there be more than one Zeppelin 
in the attack ? WJiy could the heavy darkness 


not lift and show us what was happening ? 
Just then the dancing searchlights seemed to 
concentrate above our station. All eyes turned 
upwards. Directly overhead, lower, bigger, a 
thing no longer remote, but near us, formidable, 
'awesome, floated the German airship. 

“No one shouted. No one showed sign of 
fear. But there was a sudden silence, a suddim 
stiffening. A German bomb dro])pcd now 
could scarcely fail to miss our group. No 
bomb came, and almost in a second the Zep- 
pelin, moving upwards and onwards, bad 
gone. 

“ The air was alive with soimd coming from 
every cjuarter of tho compass. Great machines 
wore buzzing, droning, clamouring furiously. 
Whore they were and what they wore tlio 
darkness kept men from seeing. From some- 
where there camo the faint soimd of the ‘ rip-p ’ 
of a machine gun. Then came an ear-splitting 
detonation. It started like a hiss ; it ended 
with a roar that bade fair to rend our ear 
drums. ‘ S-s-ss-ss-ssh-SSH BOOP— BANG ’ 
Judging from the sound, half the countryside 
might have been torn away. ‘ It’s an explo- 
sive bomb,’ whispered the expert. 

“ Down below, I knew, the artillerymen wore 
standing at their long grey guns waiting for the 
word and the moment to swing them round t)n 
their movable platforms, elevate them and 
fire at the invaders. In the hangars our air- 
craft were ready. Were they able to go out 
to-night and attack the enemy in tho sky ? 
Word was passed round, no one Icnow from 
whore, that our aeroplanes were making a cross 
move and cutting off tlio Zeppelins as they 
came back after coin])h^ting their circuit. 

“ Then the whole tiling piissed. Tlic droning 
ceased. There was no more dropping of boinbs^ 



BROUGHT DOWN NEAR YPRES. 

A German aeroplane. The body of the aviator, who was killed, is seen lying across the machine. 
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THE GIANT TWIN-PROPELLED WAR BIPLANE. 

German machine fitted with two enjSines of 100 h.p. to 150 h.p. each. In the centre Is a nacelle 
which contains seats for three men — two gunners and the pilot. 


noinoro wore turned ('ff. 

‘ You iiiul turn in,’ said the experi- 

onet‘d Inuids. ‘ 1’lio show is over for to-nidit.’ 
J^ooking' arouiKl, <nio could ,se(5 tlie crowds 
tl»a(» hi id l)oon drawn from <^\’e^•ywlu^ro leaving 
th(‘ir points of vantaijji', going lioniewards. 

“A f(iw hours later we hearil the results of 
tlio raid. JMost of the bomlis had dropped 
Iiarinlossly in fields, gardens, and streams. 
One or two liad landed in a small coimtiy 
(own m^ar by, doing some damage. In the 
morning 1 went to viiav the scene. 

“■ In dayliglit it {-oi'med impossildo at first 
to believe tliat the events before midnight liad 
boon a rcjility. The countryside was at its 
fjiircst and l)(‘st. The hedge's were a mass of 
flowers and crimson ])orries. Wild lioncy- 
suckle wav*^ blooming freely. The fat game rose 
lazil^^ on the wing and flew into the neighbour- 
ing covert s as T ap])roached. A piece of waste 
land was a blaze of deep red, covered with 


heather in full flower. The pear trees and the 
a.pple trees were laden with ripening fruit. 
AMiat had coimtr 5 !^siclo such as this to do with 
war and death in the air ? 

“ I came to a typical rural to'W'n, really little 
more than an over-grown village, with one long 
strc'ct and with side roads of quaint two- 
sboriod houses, some built in the eighteenth 
century, some older still. 

“ It was at a point where two or three side 
streets meet that the ti'agedy of the raid hap- 
pened. Here, as everywhere else, the i)eo])ie 
poured into the street at the first riunour of 
another visit. A little crowd assembled here, 
tlio barber, the fireman and his young son, a 
labourer and lois wife, a stable boy, and the like. 
They wore tiying to locate the Zeppelin by the 
noise, when it suddenly appeared right over 
their heads, ‘It warn’t a quarter of a mile 
up,’ said one survivor. ‘ We could ha’ brouglit 
it down with an eighteen -poimder gmi,’ said a 
veteran volunteer. 
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“ Into the middle of this little crowd of old 
men. w^omen and young children, the Germans 
dropped one of their most powerful bombs. 
It struck the roadway in front of one house 
and exploded. The little slightly built houses 
on either side were knocked down as a child 
might knock down a house of bricks. Rome 
bouses had their roofs largely taken off. Romo 
cottages had their floors shaken out. The ex- 
plosiv'c mo^’ed mainly in one direction, making 
a line of death and disaster. Fragments and 
.splinters struck into buildings hundreds of 
yards awa,y. 

“ As for the little group of humans — how 
can one dwell on them, the boy with his legs 
torn off, the woman blown out of human re- 
semblance, the fireman and his son killed as 
they stood hand in hand, the wife killed as she 
was sl<'p])iiig out to lier husband ! Rix killed and 
twenty odd wounded, all of them simple country- 
folk. A great bag for a mighty raid, truly ! 

“ The Gc‘rmans dropped two more shells after 
tlio first. One struck a garden, made a big 
hole in the earth, tore an apple tree into 
splinters, and broke inniunerable panes of glass 
in a lino of greenhouses. The third fell in the 
stable of a little inn, killing the pony, wTCcking 
the stable, and breaking some of the w^indows 
of the inn. Mine host is gi-ioving over his pony 
and his stable, telling everyone that ho is not 
insured. But I do not think that he will do very 
• badly out of the ineident. His little bar has 
become a place of pilgrimage. Throe quickly 
enlisted assistants cannot keep pace with the 
demands of tlie annies of customers pouring in, 
to drink his bccT and view the damage. 

“The thing that strikes one most about the 
bombardment of p(‘aceful, quiet, rural parts is 
its fill ility. Actually, the amount of damage done 
by the raid was (‘qual to w'hat might come from 
a bad thunderstorm: when some ])arties of people 
wore caught by the lightning under the trees. 

“ Wo are to l)e terrorisc'd, say the German 
commentators, ihit if this countryside is any 
proof, terror is th(^ last feeling created. People 
are angered, embittered, braced up for further 
action. Hecruiting is (juickt'ned, and more 
people go to the munition factories. But — 
terror ? The parties of holiday -making chil- 
dren, w^liose laughter I can hear in the fields 
beyond as I writf) this, arc the be.st answer to 
that threat.” 

The tliird August raid, on the 17th, again on 
the Eastern Coimtics: succeeded in killing ten 


persons and injuring fifteen men, eighteen 
women, and three children. The Zeppelins 
came once more under the fire of our anti-air- 
craft guns, and one was again believed to have 
been hit. 

The brief details published about these 
raids and the growth of rimiours of all kinds 
caiLsed much dissatisfaction. People were dis- 
appointed that enemy aircraft w’ero allow’ed 
to visit this country time after time, ap- 
parently with impunit 5 ^. After each raid 
glowing German accounts w'ere published of 
what had been accomplished, and there came 
an uneasy feeling in many quarters that our 
owm authorities w’cre possibly keeping back the 
real truth. The Timcfi dealt with this aspect 
of the matter in a loading article on August 19, 
which attracted widespread attention. “ We 
wonder,” it said, “ whether the Government 
quite realize tlio effect these announcements 
(of raids) in their present form are having upon 
the public mind and upon their owm position in 
the public estimation.” It pointed out that our 
extreme reticence and the lateness in the pub- 
lication of our reports caused the British 
account.s to be discredited in neutral countries 
and caused widespread public irritation at 
home. “ The Government do not seem to 
know how intense this fooling has become. 
The expressions of indignation against the 
Ministry on this point aro for the most part 
extremely unfair. The authorities concerned, 
by suppressing information which might be 
useful to the Germans, are doing their best to 
shield the public from attack. They have no 
other motive, for we do not for a moment think 
that the full facts are improperly held back. 
But the fact remains that tliis feeling of irrita- 
tion exists, and that the Government would do 
well to take account of it. Whether they could 
not disclose a little more, without telling the 
Germans anything that they do not know 
already, is a matter wiiich they must decide for 
themselves. In any case w’c think they would 
be wise to issue an authoritative statement, 
both for neutrals and for this country, of the 
prmciples on wiiich they aro acting.” 

The censorship w^as defended by Mr. Balfour 
in a letter addressed to a correspondent, and 
officially circulated through the Press Bureau. 
IMr. Balfour declared that the results of the 
enemy air raids had been magnified out of all 
proportion by ill-inf ornuid rumours, and be 
combated the suggestion iliat unpleasant truths 
were being deliberately hid from a nervous 
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IN AN ENGINE GONDOI.A OF A ZEPPELIN. 

On the left of the car is a man with machine {*un on the lookout for attacking aircraft. 


public. The following is tho full text of his 
letter : 

‘ ‘ Ad MIR alt y , S . W. , 

“ August 28. 

“ Dear Sir, — You ask mo why tlie accounts 
published in this country ot enemy air raids 
are so meagre, while the German narrati\'es of 
the same events are rich in lurid detail, '^'ou 
point out that while those nan’ativcs are wiclc‘ly 
believed in neutral countries, the r(‘ticenco of 
the censored British Press sugg(‘sts a suspicion 
that unpleasant truths are being deliberately 
hid from a nervous public. 


“Comiaire tho following accounts, which, 

though the historian would never guess it, 
relate to the same airship raid : 

Translation. Aiicusi 10, 1015. 

Hcndliiit's of Jirutj^rhe Olio Hoorotniy of ilio 
Ttajofizvituntj, Au'j;usl 11, Admiralty mak(‘s (ho fol- 
10 if). lowing^annoiinccmoTit ; — 

A srjiuulroii of liostile 

AIR ATTAt’K OM ''ITIR airships visitisl tho h]a.st 
DOCKS OE l.ONDON. Coast, last ni^dit and this 

riiorning bi'tween tho 

On tho nij^nt. of tho hours of 8.50 p.in. and 
9th-10tli of Auj^ust our 12.30 a.rn. 

Kaval Aiivihips carried out Soino fires woro caused 
attacks upon forlifiiHl coast hy llio dropping of incon- 
towns and harbours on tho diary bombs, but those 
Kast Coast of England. were quickly oxtinguishod 

Jn spito of .strenuous and only immaterial 

oppo.sil ion, bombs were* damago was done. 
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BOMB-DROPPING FROM A ZEPPELIN. 


(IropjK'd fm Xirilihil \v«r- 
sliijis in llu' on 

tho (lock.s of London, on 
Ili(‘ iorpodo ora, ft Ixiso a, I, 
Ilarwicli, and <ni impor- 
tant ])ositiont» on llu* 
JI iiinlxT. 

tJood rcsuIlH woro ob- 
BfTVOd. 

'I’ho a.ir.sln*pH ndtiriu'd 
safoly from tlirn'r succosh- 
ful imdtM'laUin;^, 


ddio following rasnalties 
liav(‘ boon reported : — 1 
insiM, S women, iiiul 4 
ohildron killed ; 4 men, 

() women, and 2 oliildrou 
wounded. 

Ono Zeppelin -waB seri- 
onsly daiuagod by gun lire 
of the laud clolenecs, and 
wa.s reported this morning 
being towed into Ostend. 
Sb(^ has since been sub- 
jected t-o {’ontinual attacks 
by aircraft from Jhinkirlc 
under heavy tire, and it is 
now reported that after 
having liad her back 
broken and rear compart - 
inenl.s (bunagixl .she wa,s 
completely destroyed by 
explosion. 


‘ Now io is plain that if uiio of iliosc stories is 


true the other is false. Why nf)t then oxyila-in 
the discrepancy and tell the world in detail 
wherein tlie Gennan accoiuit distorts the 
facts ? 

“ The reason is quite simple. Zeppe lins atta(*.k 
under cover of niglit, and (by preference) of 
moonless night. Tn such conditions landmarks 
are elusive, and navigation difficult. Errors are 
inevitable, and sometimes of surprising magni- 
tude. T he G eri i lans constant J y assert, an d i nay 
sometimes believe, that they haw dropped 
bombs on x^lacos which in fact they never 
apjiroached. Why make tiieir future \^oyagcs 
easier by telling them w here they have l'.)lundercd 
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BRITISH AEROPLANES. 
Testing machines at sunset. 


in the past ? Since their errors are our gain, 
why dissipate them ? Let us learn what we can 
from tlie enemy ; let us teach hhn only what 
we must. 

“Nobody will, I think, be disposed to doubt 
that this reticence is judicious. But the ques- 
tion may still be asked whether it is used not 
merely to embarrass the Gormans, l^ut unduly 
to reassure the British. How ought we to rate 
the Zeppelins among weapons of attack ? 
What have they done ? What can they 
do ? 

“ To this last question I do not offer a reply. 
I cannot prophesy about the future of a method 
of warfare which is still in its infancy. 

“ I can, however, say something of its results 
during the past. 

“ That it has caused much suffering to many 
innocent people is unhappily certain. But even 
this result, with all its tragedy, has been 
magnified out of all proportion by ill-informed 
riunoui. T am assured by the Home Office that 
during the last 12 months 71 civilian'" adults 
and 18 children have been killed ; 189 civilian 
adults and 31 cliildren have been injured. 


“ Judged by numbers, tliis cumulative result 
of many successive crimes does not equal the 
single effort of the submarine which, to the un- 
concealed pride of Germany and the horror of 
all the world, sent 1,198 unoffending civilians 
to the bottom in the Lusitania. Yet it is bad 
enough, and we may w'ell ask wliat military 
advantage has been gained at the cost of so 
much imioccnt blood. 

“ The answer is easily given. No soldier or 
sailor has been killed ; seven bavo beeii 
wounded ; and only on one occasion has da cage 
been inflicted wliich could by any stretch of 
language be described as of the smallest military 
importance. Zeppelin raids have been brutal ; 
but so far they have not been effective. They 
have served no hostile purpose, moral or 
material. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Arthuh James Balfouk.” 

The official report of the next air raid, of 
September 7, was briefer than ever. It simply 
announced that hostile aircraft again visited 
the Eastern counties and dropped bombs. 
“It is known that there have been some fires 
and some casualties, but particulars are yet 
unavailable.” 

Tlie second and third air raids on London 
w^ero made on the evenings of Sof)tember 7 
and 8. On the first night, outlying districts 
wore attacked. On the following* night, a 
serious and concerted raid was made on the 
very heart of London. The Zox^pelins came 
between 10 and 11 o’clock. The theatres and 
music-halls were all op(*n, the streets were full 
of the usual evening crowds, and life was going 
on with its usual animation. Suddenly the 
sound of explosion after explosion co\jld be 
heard, first the bursting of bombs, then the 
rii[)id firing of anti-aircraft guns. Ze[)pelins 
wore j>lainly visible aloft, as the searchlights 
shone on them. People came out of restaurants 
and stood in the streets gazing at them. From 
the roofs of houses, fires could bo seen eastwards 
and northwards. One bomb fell in a square 
almost surrounded by hospitals. Hundn^ds 
of windows in a children’s hospital near by 
were broken, and the sick children w'cre arous(‘d 
from their sloop by the tremendous explosion. 
It seemed as though the Zeppelins were taking 
special aim at 8fc. Paul’s Cathedral and at 
the British Musoiun, although they failed to 
touch either. Afterwards one of the Gorman 
raiders stated that an anti-aircraft gun had been 
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placed iindor cover of St, Paul’s, a statement 
wholly false. 

Perhaps the most splendid work in meeting 
the raid that night was done by the London 
Fire Brigade. One fire, in particular, which 
for a time threatened to be really serious, 
was contined and subdued with a raj^idity 
as Si^lendid as anytliing knowTi in the 
liistory of fire-fighting in this country. One of 
the heroes of that night was a fireman named 
Green, who penetrated a blazing building time 
after time, saving people there. When it was 
behoved that all w'ere out; word came that there 
were still two upstairs. Green returned, forcing 
liis way into the upper floors of the now 
furiously burning and almost collapsing house. 
At one point he could go no farther, and the 
flames almost caught him. He had to jmn]> 
into the roadway to escape, and injured him- 
self so seriously that he died shortly afterwards. 
His name was enrolled among those of the 
lieioGS of the London Fire Brigade. 

Most of the buildings damaged were in poor 
districts. Three or four houses in one ancient 


slum centre, beloved by mid-Victorian novelists, 
were badly wTecked. No public institution 
of any kind was hit, no fire station, and no 
arsenal. The public outside the immediate 
areas where the bombs fell regarded the attack 
as a great spectacle. It was impossible, in spite 
of warnings, to keep people in their houses. 
They crowded into the streets to get a better 
view. In some of the theati’cs the managers 
announced from the stage that a Zeppelin raid 
was on, and the performances were continued 
as usual. At the St. James’s Theatre, for 
instance, Sir George Alexander begged the people 
to remain in their seats. But they needed no 
begging. They sat quietly as a matter of 
course. 

“ The Zeppelin passed right over our house 
and was there potted by anti-aircraft gims,” 
said an old clergjunan. “ One of the fuses, 
weighing 1 lb. 5 oz., fell six feet from my front 
door, just whore I had stood, and it was hot 
when I carried it in. It was a terrific but very 
splendid sight, and it had for me something 
exhilarating in it ; for, like most old men, I 



THE RAID OVER A LONDON DISTRICT, SEPTEMBER 8, 1915. 
View of a Zeppelin lit up by searchlights and surrounded by shrapnel smoke. 
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have felt so selfisli at home out of danger, 
and now at any rate one is allowed to feel 
that we may take our share of it after ail.” 
One bomb exY)loded near a passing motor 
omnibus. There were twenty people in the 
vehicle. Nine of them were killed and eleven 
injured, the driver having both his legs 
l-ilovm off, and dying shortly afterwards in 
hospital. 

The Home Secretary issued subsequently a 
statement concerning the raid in which some 
of the tragedies were described. Here is a 
typical extract from his reyjort • 

“ Somewhere in the vast area of London’s 
suburbs there is a little block of houses standing 
almost by itself and dh'ided up into small flats. 
On the groimd floor there were sleeping a widow, 
her daughter, aged 18, and a young man whom 
they kept as a lodger. On the first floor was a 
family with three children, two of them girls, 
and on the second floor a working man and his 
wife with five children, four of them girls and 
one a boy. The bomb di’opped squarely on 
the roof of the house. As the labourer and 
liis wife, who were on the second floor, described 
it, the whole partition wall beside their bed 
gave way and disappeared ; the man pushed 
his wife out into the centre of the room, and 
went off to find his children. Two of them, 
who slept in the room under the spot where 
(he bomb foil, had vanish(‘d with room, bed and 
ev’crything, and their bodies WQve found two 
days later und(‘r the debris of the house. Of 
the others, the boy, aged eight, ran for saf(*ty 
to the staircase, which was blown away, and 
in the darlv fell down into the hoi© where Jiis 
sisters’ bodies were biuied in the ruins. Of 
the first floor inhabitants, two were missing 
altogether, and their bodic*s w(Tt‘ subse(|ii(‘ntly 
recovered. Of the ground floor, wlierc aj)- 
j)arently tlie worst effect of the ('xplosion took 
place, it is sufficient to say that part of the 
body of the man who occupied it was found 
loO yards away.” 

One of the few impressions of the raid per- 
mitted to be printed by the Cknsor was written 
hy an American journalist, Mr. William O. 
Sliepherd. Quotations from it serve to show 
ho^v the attitude of the people impressed a 
neutral visitor : 

Trafhc is at a standstill. A million quiet 
cries make a subdued roar. Seven million 
people of th(^ l')iggest city in the world stanJ 
gaziue: into the sky from the darkened streets. 

“ Here is the climax to the twentieth century ! 


“ Among the autiunn stars floats a long, 
gaunt Zeppelin. It is dull yellow — the colour 
of the harvest moon. 

“ The long fingers of searclilights, reaching 
up from the roofs of the city, are touching all 
sides of the dea.th messenger with their whit© 
tills. Great booming sounds shako the city. 
They are Zepjielin bombs — falling — killing — 
burning. 

“ Lesser noises — of shooting — are nearer at 
hand, the noise of aerial guns sending shrapnel 
into the sky. 

* For God’s sake, don’t do that ! ’ says 
one man to another, who has just struck a 
ma.tch to light a cigarette. 

“ MTiispers, low voices, run all through the 
streets. 

‘ There’s a red light in the sky over there ; 
our house may be burning,’ exclaims a woman, 
clutching at a man’s coat. 

“‘There are a million houses in London; 
why ours particularly ? ’ he resiionds. 


“ A group of men talking French stand 
gazing tip from the strec^t. They are in waitiTs’ 
clothes and have rusfied out from thi^ upper 
room of one of the most luxurious hob ‘Is in the 
world. 

“ ‘ The devils ! ’ exidaims one, and then — 

“ ‘ Wo’vo got it I It can’t got away Th<u‘(‘'s 
shrapnel all around it ! ’ 

“ ‘ O my n(‘ck ! ’ says a prt‘tty girl in evening 
wraps. ‘ i can’t look up a iniinitc more.’ 

“ But she does. 

“All aliout you ar(^ b(‘autifully garbl'd 
tvomi'u and nu'ii in (‘vening dross. Olis and ahs 
long drawn out —(‘xclamal ions ot adiniration 
like the sounds made by Anu'rican crouds, 
watching flrc'works, grtvt the lirilliantly white 
flashes of sliraimel. 

“ Suddenly you realize that the biggest 
city in the wwld has liecouie tlie night liatth*- 
flekl on which 7,000,000 harmless men, womi'n, 
and cliildren live. 

“ Here' is war at the very Ik ' art of civilization 
tliroatening all th(^ millions of things that 
human hearts and human minds have created 
in past centuries. 

“ If the men up there in the sky think they 
are terrifying London tlii'y are wrong. They 
are only moking Fngland w hite hot mad. 

“The redness of a burning building fills the 
sky The dome of historic Bt. Paul’s Cathedral 
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AIR RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 

The effect of aa explosion on wood-paving. 

Small picture : Interior of a room used for business 
purposes. 

looms up against tho redness. You pass tho 
old churclx in a side street. 

“At tho gateway stands tlio old verger, 
half dressed. It has boon his duty ‘’or the last 
fifty years to guard tho ohurcli agai st thieves 
and fires as other sextons have guarded it for 
centuries past. But ho’s got a bigger job on 
his hands than any of them ever had before. 

“ The verger’s white-haired wife stands 
beside him. They are talking with tliree girls 
such as never come into tho lives of church 
sextons excojxt on nights like this. They arc 
pointing out to tho aged couple, with cheaply 
jewelled Qngers, tho slowing fading yellow form 
of the Zeppelin.” 

Tho Cerinan official report, which was de- 
clared officially in England to bo grossly in 
error in most cases as to where tho bombs 
wore dropped, was as follows : 

Tho East India Docks Tvoro attacked and a largo shed 
full of ammunition was burned to tho ground. At the 
London Docks a warehouse was destroyed and several 
ships were hit by bombs, some being destroyed. At tho 
Victoria Docks a largo cotton warehouse was burned to 
the ground and in tho same neighbourhood blocks of 
houses were destroyed or damaged in St. George Street 
and Lonn a Street. The City, and particularly tho 
newspaper quarter, was boinbardcd with especially good 


success. The Tower of London and London Bridge 
which are armed with guns, were bombarded. Houses — 
sometimes whole blocks of them — wore damaged or 
destroyed in Liverpool Street, Chancery Lane, Moorgai<‘, 
Bishopsgato, Aldgate, and the Minories. 

The London and South-Western Bank was bumetl 
to the ground and much money, valuables, and paper,- 
are believed to have been destroyed. Tho Morning Post 
building was seriously damaged and a branch of the 
London Bank reduced to ashes. The subway and rail- 
way traffic was interrupted for a time owing to bomb 
damage. Much damage was done to Woolwich Arsenal. 
Iw Enfield a battery with searchlights was silenced. 
The Hampton Power Station was hit. In Croydon ex- 
tensive factories were hit and great fires wore noticed. 
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ill K<‘Mti',li 'J'owii iiii (‘'iprrully .strung .sotu'cliliglit ))»utur\ 
was MutKs'd ,ui(l l)(mil)«! woro droppod on it. A whuh* 
n)\v ot .s.‘iit‘cliliplii.s wuut i-mt. At AVo.st Ham and linsfc 
l-lam till' mil way was hoinljardud. At Jpswich a battery 
wn.s liuuibarded, and it, s lire booaino notieeablj^ weaker. 

'J’he (jennan airship was ihv ubjeet nf ainimisiially lint 
lire, but it WU" nut dain.^ed. J^’niir .toroplaiu's at taekial 
1 he airship w it hunt su<*<*(‘s>. 

(> 71 ',^ iiiiinccliatc ivsnlt nf tlio raid was to 


RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 

Wrecked houses in the suburbs. 

Small picture : Hole made by bomb in a London 
business thorouj^hfare. 

arouse a, storm ot* protest agtiinst what mms 
felt to be the v<‘ry ina-dequale iiieji-siires of 
(leientje pro\’i<lcd for Londou. This protest 
was 310710 the hiSS sevi^re lieeaiiso little <iould }»o 
said Jiibout it in the nowspii-pers. Critit'i'^m 
ciintred, in particular, iipfin tin* (*.jilihrc of tlie 
anti -iti reraft .ujuits, which wore ap])iT7*ent1y 
iinabh) to ivacli t h(^ enidiiy. 

Shortly aftcMAvai'ds, Admiral Sir John Percy 
Scott was plticecl in cluM‘g,(‘ of f h(‘ giuniery 
a,rninjii‘mcnts for the aerial did'cneo of Loiuloii. 
This appoiiit.nicnt- oavo ^7*oat gencml sattsfai'- 
tion and did much to restore public coufidtaiee, 
for Adniii‘a.l Scott’s reputa-tioii in gu7niery liad 
been 1o7i.d established. Naval 7non k7iew ivliat 
ho could do by the fhio results ho had ol^tainerl 
wh(‘n capttiiu of the ScyUa in the Ahiditer- 
raiioan, and when captiim of tlio Gxinncay 
School at Whale Island. But to tlio general 
public ho w’as most familiar as the oftic^cr who 
mounted gims on carriages iJiat enabl(‘d them 
to bo taken to Tjadysrnitli for the defcaico of 
that tow7i against tJio Bo(‘rs. A nijin of groat 
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oric^inalifcy, acciistoined to tackling fresh pro- 
]j1<‘ius, rt‘a(ly to appreciate now issues — a^^ was 
stiikingly sliown by his attitude over tlio sub- 
marine cjiiostion iimnecliatoly before the war — 
it was felt that under him ali that could be 
done would be done. 

Thert‘ won^ four more raids in the United 
Jviugdom in September, 1915. A Zeppelin flew 
over th(‘ h]ast Coast on Se[)tember 11, doing 
no damage ; there was a I'aid over the East 
Coast on September 12, when the damage was 


for the whole area cf the raid that night were 
56 killed and 113 wounded. A nuinhcr of houses 
were damaged, and several fires started. The 
bombs used were in many cases of a very large 
size. One of tliem, striking the roadway, 
penetrated into tlie subwaij" containing gas and 
water mains, bursting them. Most of the 
victims w^ere ordmary worldng folk, doing tlieir 
ordinary w'crk. JNTotor omnibus conductors 
died in the stiv'ot, a messenger l^oy was killed 


Irifliiig ; there was another on the 13th on the 
Eiist Coast with no damage, and a raid over 
Kent on the same day, when several persons 
were wounded. 

Ileforcj Admiral Scolt could complete his 
arrange moiits for thc^ better defence of London, 
tlio Metroipolis was again attacked. On Oc- 
tober 13. about 0.30 at night, fin^ was opened 
from the skies on the centre of London. That 
same evening parts of the Eastern Counties 
were atba(^k<‘d. In London alone 32 wore 
killed and 95 injured, atnl the total casualties 
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In the suburbs: Houses struck by bombs, where two people were killed and two severely injured. 
Small picture : Hole made by bomb, the explosion from which wrecked six houses. 
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u'hen delivering a message, a potman died at 
liis work, a caterer was killed while returning 
from a Masonic lodge, a carman’s daughter 
was injured in the legs and lingered imtil next 
morning, a waitress was done to death while 
returning home from a Young Women’s Guild, 
and so on. 

The inquests on the victims revealed many 
tragic facts. A woman told how sJie and her 
husband, a railway guard, were standing 
outside a place of amusement. 8he was 
struck, but was not injiued. When she found 
]i<^r husband, he was lying at the point of death. 
A man in a public house had both thighs 
smashed. A woman was wounded in the face and 
breast, and the lower part of her spine was 
smashed. A young woman of twenty-three, 
an assistant in a milk shop, was killed while on 
her way to a railway station. One bomb made 
a hole in the pavement six feet across, killing 
the driver and conductor of a passing motor 
onmibus and a special constable who was a 
passenger. A police inspector told how in one 
case a parapet was blowm away, and in another 
an entire top storey of a building was sliifted. 
A boy of thirteen left home to go to a place of 
amusement where lie was employed to run 
errands. Ho received such injuries to the 
arms, legs and chest that he died in the hos- 
pital next day. A news\'endor, aged seven! y- 
four, a naval pensioner and old age pensioner, 
was Idlled. He had his old age pension forms, 
two Fiv’e Poimd War Loan vouchers, and some 
money on him wlien struck, A house decorator, 
forty-five years of age, was out looking for work 
when a bomb biust near by ; lie was picked up 
badly injui*ed. He turned to a doctor and 
asked him to attend to anothr‘r man first. He 
himself died almost immediately afterwards. 

The BritisJi official report stated that some 
houses were damaged and several fires startc‘d, 
but no serious damage ^^'as caused to militar\' 
material. Anti-aircraft guns and the KoyaJ 
Field Artillery, attached to the Central Forc(‘, 
\vere in action. Two aeroplanes of the l^o^^al 
Flying Corps w’ent up, but, owing to the atmo- 
spheric conditions, only one aero]ilant‘ succeeded 
in locating an airship. This aeroplane, how - 
ever, was unable to overhaul the airship before 
it was lost in the fog. An airship was seen to 
heel over on its side and to drop to a lower level. 

A fuller official report, issued by the Honu' 
Office, stated that there wore five positive 
areas in which damage had been done. The 
first of these was an area in -svliicli tliere 


was little or no residential property, but 
some largo buildings devoted to various 
Idnds of business in comparatively wide 
streets. Hero bombs were dropped contain- 
ing high explosives, which in four cases fell 
upon the street and in the fifth upon the 
back premises of one large ]:)uilding thronged 
with people. One t)f the bombs, winch was 
apparently of a largo size, penetrated the 
street into the subw'ay containing gas and 
wrater mains, and in exploding melted the 
gas pipes, setting alight a fire ivhicli, though 
slight in extent, lasted for several hours. 
The explosion of tins bomb damaged the 
buildings around considerably and destroyed 
almost all the glass in the noighbourliood. It 
was responsible for a number of casualties. 

The second area contained a largo block of 
residential flats, some employed as offices. In 
fliis area there wore no casualties, although 
several narrow osoapos. The third area con- 
tained two damaged l:)iisiness ju'emiscs, the 
first of thorn a largo modern building con- 
structed of reinforced concrete ; the fourth 
w-as a district consisting entirely of working 
class property with small, low buildings. 
One group of small houses in this area was 
<‘ntirely destroyed by this class of bomb. In 
the last area covered by the raid — this time in 
a suburb — the property consisted of detached 
or semi-detached houses surrounded by small 
gardens. ]ioro the largest number of bombs 
was dropped, the entire nimibcr falling 
within GOO yards, no less than five within fifty 
yards, and tlirco into a single small garden. 

There were many astonishing escaj^es. In 
ono instance a bomb foil on a narrow passag<‘ 
separating two houses, the entire fronts of 
which wei’c bhjwm out, (pausing tlio upper bed- 
room floors to collapse. In ono of the upper 
bedrooms a mother and daiigliter wore sleeping. 
They w'ero Juirled into the street from th<‘ 
place where the ground floor window^ should 
liavc been, both escaping with thdr lives. A 
bomb fell right, on the centre of a largo house, 
killing t-wo childnm instantly, anti severely' 
injuring the father and mother. At another 
point, where the boml) fell into the street, a 
young man wus saying good night to a w*oman 
at the opt‘n door of the house. He was imme- 
diately killed by a fragment of the boml), and 
the woman was severely injured. Here also 
an old man, who w^as w^alking on the pavement , 
had his arm blown off, and died in the hospita I 
shortly afterw'ards. 
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TAKING COVER ABOVE LOW-LYING CLOUDS. 

A suggested method of observing from a car suspended below a Zeppelin. 


The German General Staff report on thi;^ 
Oetober London raid stated that — 

In addition to dropping bombs on the Enyli^-h oapital, 
llio watorworks at Hampton, and the town of Woolwich 
wlioiv; there is a arcat arsenal, were heavily boinbardt'd. 


Great fire^s arc roporiotl to li.xvo followed ilic explosion 
of the Zeppelin bomb-!. 

The text of the German Admiralty’s statement 
follows : 

“ German airships during the night of Octo- 
ber 13-1 1 attacikod the C'ity oC London and nearby 
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“THE DEFENCES OF LONDON.” 

This imaginative map was officially supplied to the German Press in December^ 1915, for 

propaganda purposes. 


important establishments as well as the batteries of 
Ipswich. 

“ Several attacks were made especially on the City of 
London. 

*' The docks of London, the waterworks at Hampton, 
iieai* London, and Woolwich also wore hcu\ ily bombarded 
with incendiary bombs. 

*' At all the places attacked important oxplu.sioiis and 
gi'oat fires were observed. 

All the airships returned safely, although they wore 
vifjorously attacked on passing over the Iilnglish coast.** 

That evening one little coLUitry town in the 
Home Counties was unexpectedly attacked. 
The people and the authorities there had 
imagined that they were safe. 'J’here were no 
mmiition works in the district, and no war 
manufactures, the place was not of military 
importance, and it was liard to believe that its 
placid old streets could be the scene of war. 
The street lamps wore kept aliglit as usual 
and the church clocks chimed the hours as 
they had done for centuries. Tn the evening, 
just as the clocks were striking 10, a Zep- 
pelin appeared overhead. It was believed 
that it had been injured by an anti-aircraft 
gun on the hills beyond the town. It 
pom‘ed out its entire cargo of bombs, forty- 
foui* in all, as quickly as possible, on to the 
streets belo^v. Had the bombs all exploded 
the town might well have been blown to pieces. 


Most of them failed to explode. A group of 
men stood outside a local (dub looking at the 
aircraft, when one of tlu^ bombs fell among 
thorn, killing them, and damaging the houses 
around. Several houses were injured, s( 3 me 
badly, but the doni-lis wero very few indeed. 
Next morning the local authorilit's liad bills 
printed and pasted over the broken hous<^s 
pointing out that deeds such as these showed 
what Germany was, and calling on the men wlio 
had not enlisted to come forward and sejrve 
their country. 

The effect of the raids was twofold. On the 
one hand, they led to a call for reprisals and to 
a groat deal of feeling that the Government 
was not sufficiently active in defence prepara- 
tions. But they also led to an immense 
quickening of the national determination to 
SCO the war through to an end. Even in the 
towns that suffered most there was no panic, 
o-nd nothing like x:)anic. People did nob like 
th(‘ raids, and did not profess to lik(‘ thorn. 
They did not treat them lightly or regard them 
indifferently. But the suggestion put forward 
in German quarters that because of t he ra.ids 
England might be coerced into looscuiing lua- 
grip upon Germany was not oven discussed. 
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A man wJio attempted to argue in public in 
Rngland in tlie autumn of 1915 that his country 
should iiiako peace because of the effect of the 
raids AVOLild liave been regarded as a harmless 
but hopeless lunatic, and people would not 
have thought it worth while even to contro- 
vert his vieAvs. If the purpose of the Goniiaiis 
was “ frightfuliiess,” terrorism and the striking 
of fear into the lioart of England, then they 
entirely failed. 

After the raid on London of October 13, 
1915, there came a pause of over three months. 
The Germans doii])tless recognized the practical 
impossibility of conducting Zeppelin raids 
safely across tlic North Sea during the stormy 
and uncertain weeks of tho autumn. Recalling 
the experiences of tho previous year, the public 
generally anticipated a renewal of the raids 
towards the end of January. Tliis anticipation 
proved correct. Early on the morning of 
Sunday, January 23, 10 1 0, a hostile aeroplane, 
talcing advantage of the bright moonlight, 
visited l.Iover and <.lrop])ed nine bombs in rapid 


succession, then making off seaw'ards. ircre, 
as on previous attempts, the raider failed to 
cause any naval or military damage, l)ut some 
fires w'ore started by an incendiary bomb. Ont' 
man was killed, and tw'o men, ono w^unan and 
three children slightly injured. Later in th<‘ 
day tw'o hostile aeroplanes made a second 
attempt, but were driven off by heavy lire. 
On the following day a German aeroplane 
passed o\'er T)o\'er at 4 o’clock in tho afternoon. 
Two British machines rose in pursuit and the 
anti-aircraft guns opened on it, but it got aw’ay 
These excursions were possibly reconnaissances 
to discover the nature and range of any new 
British anti-aircraft armament. 

A few days later, early in tlie evening of 
Monday, January 31, the enemy struck in 
earnest at the East Coast and Midlands. The 
raiders arrived early, about 4.30 in tho after- 
noon, and the last of them did not leave the 
English coast luitil nearly five in the moiming. 
I’luy emtered, apparently, through Norfolk and 
crossed through Lincolnshire into Derbyshire 



AIR RAID IN THE MIDLANDS, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

Glass of workmen’s dwellings demolished by Zeppelin raiders. Many of the inhabitants were 

killed and injured. 
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jind Staffordshire, then circling around ihrougli 
Leicestershire, Norfolk and Suffolk. Their 
(nddent purpose was to reach Liverpool, and 
apparently the pilots believed that they had 
done so. They lost their bearings and struck 
instead at a town in Staffordshire. Nows of 
the arrival of the hostile aircraft quickly 
spread over the country. The entire train 
service in many parts was suspended and 
travellers were kept waiting in some cases 
lialf the night in by-stations. It was thought 
tliat tlio aircraft were aiming for I.(Ondon and 
(‘very preparation was made there to meet 
them. In the case of other raids London had 
received no warning ; ' now for some hours a 
largo proportion of the population knew that 


THE RAID OVER THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

View of houses where a woman, girl, and boy 
were killed. 

Small picture : A house in which five people were 
killed. 

at any inouient attack might come. Loiuhm 
(‘ndurc'd its hours of susp(‘nse stoically. 

The raid was undoubtedly a surprise. Staf- 
fordshire, where the Germans struck with 
special force, had not anticipated danger from 
aircraft and few precantions had been taken 
there against it. In some of tlio places tlu'r(‘ 
were no plans whaUwer for meeting hostile 
aircraft ; in others, even arrangements for 
warning the autlioritics had not been con- 
sidered. Tliis was made a subject of gr(‘at 
complaint afterwards. The Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham published an official statement 
on the following Saturday, in which ho stated 
that he and the Chief Constable liad on tlie 
Friday interviewed the Homo Secretary and 
various military and other authorities, making 
suggestions for the better protection of th(‘ 
district and for the more uniform darkening of 
the whole Midland area, and urging the neces- 
sity of earlier warning of the approach of hostile 
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aircraft. At a meeting of the Worcestershire 
County Council it was stated that in the raid 
the police were not informed by the local 
military authorities until two hours after they 
had received intimation that Zeppelins Avere 
coming, and therefore necessary precautions 
were delayed. It w^as mentioned that 45 
bombs were dropped on the borders of that 
county. 

The most serious damage, as already stated, 
occurred in one town in Staffordshire. Here 
no warning had been given to the people of the 
apj)roach of a Zeppelin, and no provision made 
against any danger. There were two distinct 
raids in the Staffordshire area, the first between 
eight and nine o’clock, and tlie later about one 
o’clock. In all, 30 people were killed in 
this county, and at least 50 persons injured. 
Some families were wiped out altogether, four 
being killed out of one family and five of another. 
Ono man was coming out of his house wlien a 
bomb fell at his feet and killed him. His little 
bojs who w^as following him, had his arm blown 
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off. A man left his wife and three of his four 
children in the house at a time while ho went to 
a picture theatre. His wife said that she would 
go to visit her mother. On returning home he 
went to his wife’s mother’s house, and found 
mother, cliildren, and the wife’s mother, five 
in all, among the debris. A boy of twelve 
and a boy of nine left home to visit their gi'and- 
mother. The boy of twelve was killed outright 
and the boy of nine died later in a doctor's 
surgery. At one point the bombs formed a 
huge crater in the road, setting the gas main on 
fire, and wrecking several hoiLses. From evi- 
dence at the inquests it appeared that several of 
the bombs were loaded with bullets and charged 
with high explosives. One of the most tragic 
instances in this district occurred at a mission 
room, w'here the sister of a well-known minister 
was conducting a service attended by 200 
women and girls. A bomb dropped between 
the mission room and church, struck the lady 
on the head, and killed her instantly while she 
was speaking, injxuing two clergymen at her 



IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

A Mission Hall wrecked by a bomb, which struck the ground a few yards in front of the building. 
A lady who was addressing the meeting and three members of the congregation were killed. 
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side. A Congi'egational (.Uiurch was shattered. 
An incendiary bomb fell on the roof of a theatre 
full of people. The audience rose to their feet 
and made as though to get out, Init tlie lecxding 
actor urged them to remain calm, and started 
the National Antheiu. Everybody joined in 
the singing, and then remained in the darkened 
theatre until the raid was over. Close by there 
was a meeting in a school hall, and a number of 
cliildren and some adults were present. After 
tho first e.vplosion the minister in charge slarted 
the hymn “ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,” which the 
whole congregation took up and sang through. 

Tho raid on Staffordshire %vas the more 
terrible because of its utter unexpectedness. 
The first intimation that people had of it was 
when the bombs burst from the sky among 
them. It says much for the character of the 
folk there that tliey kei)t their heads through 
it all. Very many of tho victims in Staffordshire 
were women and children. At one inquest 
on thirteen persons wlio had been killed, the 
Coroner urged tho jury to return a verdict 
to the effect that deatli in each case was du(‘ to 
the explosion of a bomb dropped from enemy 
aircraft. The jury refused to micept the 
Coroner’s suggestion and brought in a verdict 
against the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, as 
being accessories to and after tho fact. Tiic^ 
Coroner urged that there was no evitUauKi pro- 
duced that day to show that the Kaiser or the 
Crown Prince were aecossorios. But the fore- 
man replied that the jury declined to alter their 
verdict, 

Leicestershire was also taken completely by 
surprise. Ten persons were killed in one 
town. Warning was given Ixfore seven o’clock 
in the evening, and the place was thrown into 
darkness, but in tliis case tlio darkness did not 
save it. Tho ton persons who were killed were 
three men, aged 51, 40 and 27, four married 
women, aged 49, 44. 42, and 29, a single woman 
of 25, a girl of 10, and a youth of 18. 

A boy with a bandaged head told how he 
was w4th his father in a shop at eight o’clock 
on Monday night when lie heard an explosion, 
and they thought at first that there was an 
accident at some works Then another ex- 
plosion was heard and the boy going to the door 
called out excitedly “ Bombs ! l^ombs ! ” 
FTis father followed him, was struck, and died 
in a quarter of an hour. The widow of the man 
of 51 came to the Court. She told in trembling 
tones how her husband, a fitter, left to go to 
work at 5.45 on Monday evening. That 


w^as the last time she had seen him alive. A 
husband relat(*d how ho left his wife and child 
for half an ]\oiir and wlien lie returned he found 
the wife lying dead with a w'ound in tlu‘ fore- 
head. A soldier in the R.A.M.C., stationed 
down .south, told the Court that he last saw his 
wife, aged 44, his son aged 18, and his daughter 
aged 10 when he was at lujme on leave at 
Christmas. He w'as summoned Ixick on tlie 
Tuesday morning and found they were all 
dead. Many people in the Court joined with 
the man in his tears as ho told his story. 

'News of the approach of Zeppelins n tw^luxl 
another Midland town aliout seven in the 
evening. The railway and tramway services 
were immediately stopped and soon tho enemy 
aircraft came into view. Bombs were dropped 
on the countryside aroimd ; one completely 
demolishing a parish room, another blowing tho 
roof off a largo building, and others killing two 
men. In anotluT town when tlie warning was 
received hoottx’s and buzzers were sounded. 
Works wore closed down, lights put out, and 
the tram service stopped. Tlie town was in a 
very short time so darkened that wIk^u a 
Zeppelin ptissed over it less than an hour aft(‘r- 
wards, it dropped no boiul)s. The sound of 
the firing upon other towns was plainly audible, 
and for some time Ihe lights wc‘re all kc^pt down. 
I’lien shortly Ix^fori^ inidniglit lights were 
relit. Soon afterwards a Zei>peliu returned 
to tho place and throw some 15 bombs on it, 
noiu^ of which, however, did niu(‘h liarm. 

In anotla^r town the sceiu^s at. the Coron(a’’a 
Court wh(‘iL tho inquests were hold wero 
affecting in tho oxtrc‘mo. There had boon tw'o 
men victims ovct 50 years of ago here, four 
women, and seven ehildnm kilbnl. The Court 
was filled with relatives, and many of tho 
witnesses wore weeping so Ihtterly t.hat. it was 
scarcely possible for th<)in t,o give evidencx^. 
One man wlio had lost his wife, a mi.ssioner, 
was una])lo to control his sobs. Another man 
had lost his little son, aged si.x, and his daughter, 
aged 1 1. A young widow liad lost lier daughU^r. 
So the tales of grief went on. 

Littki damage was done in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Three persons W'cre killed in Lineoln- 
shiro and seven inj urocl. Z(‘ppcli ns w^ore siglited 
in sevei’al parts of tho East Midlands and 
damage was done to one or two buildings. Many 
stories w^ere related of amazing escapees, and 
there were many others of pitifully heavy losses. 
It made it none tho better that most of tho 
victims were people in poor circun^stances. 
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HOW ZEPPELINS WERE GUIDED HOME. 

After a Raid : A Lighthouse, in Germany, with keepers signalling to the crew of a passing airship. 


labourers and workinon of different types, their 
wives and children. 

The British official reports were very brief 

The first intimation was ; 

“ A Zeppelin raid by six or seven airships 
took place last night over the Eastern, North- 
Eastern, and Midland Counties. 


A number of bomba were dj’ojDped, but up 
to the present no considerable damage has been 
reported. 

A further statement will be issued as soon 
as practicable.’* 

Later on, there was a second bulletin : 

“ The air raid of last night was attempted on 
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an extensive scale, but it appears that the 
raiders were hampered l^y the thick inist.- 

After crossing the coast the Zeppelins 
steered various courses, and dropped bombs at 
several towms and in rural districts in 

Derbysliire, Lincolnshire, and 

Leicestershire, Staffordshire. 

Some damage to pro]'>erty was caused. 

“ No accurate reports were received until a 
very late hoiu*. 

“The casualties notified up to the time of 
issuing this statement amount to 54 persons 
killed and 67 injured.” 

This was followed by a su])plementary mes- 
.sage : 

“ Further reports of last night’s raid show 
that the evening’s air attacks covcjred a larger 
area than on any previous occasion. 

“ Bombs were dropped in 
Norfolk, Leicestershire, 

Suffolk, Staffordshire, 

Lincolnshire, Deihyshiro, 

t he number being estimated at 220. 

“ Fxcept in one part of Staffordshire, the 
material damage w’as not considerable, and in no 
case was any military damage caused. 

“No further casualties have been reported, 
and the figures remain as : 

Killed 54 

Injured ... ... ... ... 67” 

These losses were subs(‘<(uently increased 
to : 

' Killed : Men 

Women ... ... ... 20 

Cliildren ... ... ... 6 

Total ... 50 


Injured • Men ... ... ... 51 

W'oinen ... ... 48 

Children ... ... 2 

Total ... 101 


Grand total 100” 

The German official statement shov^cd how' 
the invaders had mistaken their route : 

“On the night of January 31 one of our 
naval airship squadrons dropped large quanti- 
ties of explosive and incendiary bombs on docks, 
harbours, and factories in and near Liverpool 
and Birkenhead ; on the ironfoundries and 
smelting furnaces at Nottingham and Sheffield, 
and the great industrial works on the Humber, 
and near Groat Yarmouth. 

“ Everywhere marked effects were observed 
in the gigantic (-xplosions and serious conflagra- 
tions. On the Humber a battery was als<> 
silenced. 

“ Our airships were heavily fired on from all 
directions, but w(*ro not hit and safely ret lu'ncd.” 

This account was described by the British 
Press Bureau as “ utterly inaccurate,” and as 
“ affording further proof that the raiders were 
cpiite unable to asc<.‘rtain theur position, or to 
shape tlieir course with any degree of (cer- 
tainty.” 

The raid on the Midlands finally demousf. rated 
to the nation as a whole the need of a r<'al and 
sustained attempt to obtain mastiTy of the air. 
Ev(*n the most unimaginative recogniz<jd that 
while it was possible for (-‘muny aircraft to come 
in fom' mid remain for twelve hours at a time 
(U'(‘r the heart of England, dc^aling death indis- 
criminately, wc could not regard our position us 
s(‘cure. 
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O N May 22, 1915, two days after the 
historic meeting of the Italian Chamber 
which conferred extraordinary powers 
upon the Govermnent, the order for 
general mobilization was published. In point 
of fact the army had been practically ready to 
move for a considerable time, its cadres full 
and its transport prepared. Italy had an- 
nounced an armed neutrality to the world, 
and the Salandra Government had taken care 
that the announcement should not be a mere 
piece of bluff. When the final inevitable 
rupture with Austria-Hungary came, the 
situation found strong Italian armies massed 
near the frontier, with everything in readiness 
for attack at those points where an offensive 
was practicable. 

In Chapter LXXXI. it was explained that 
“ Italy's strategical plan, imposed upon her 
by geographical conditions, must be to hold 
on the north and push tow^ards the east.” 
Only the eastern front afforded the opjDortunity 
for an offensive on the grand scale, and in order 
to make such an offensive possible it was 
necessary to secure the positions on the flank. 
This meant a limited offensive in the Trentino 
and Cadore, where it was absolutely essential 
to rectify the disadvantageous frontier which 
Italy had been forced to accept in 1866. A 
new line had to be won before defence was 
sure. 

Vol. VII.— Part 80. 


On May 25 King Victor Fmaniiel left Rome 
for General Hcadquai ters, nominating his 
uncle. Prince Thomas of Savoy. Duke of 
Genoa, as his “ Lieut ('nant -(General ” during 
his absence at the front. The King assumed 
the supreme command, but the actual control 
of operations was in the hands of the Chief of 
the General Staff, General Count Luigi (Jaclorna. 
I'he sub-Chief of the General Staff. General 
Count Porro, acted as Chief of Staff. 

Four “ armies ” took the field, two on the 
eastern and two on the northern frontier, 
v/hile a fore© independent of any of these, but 
not given the title of “ army,” was detailed 
to operate in the rugged and difllcult (Uirnic 
Alps. The First and Fourth Annies, on the 
northern front, w’e]*e under the command of 
Generals Brusati and Nava, while the Second 
and Third Armies, destined for the great 
offensive towards the east, were commanded 
by General Fnigoni and the Duke of Aosta. 
The fifth independent command, whose infantry 
consisted mainly of Alpine troops and Bersag- 
lieri, was entrusted to General Lequio. Of 
these commanders Generals Frugoni and Lequio 
had both seen service in Libya. General 
Frugoni had been second in command to- 
General Caneva in Tripoli, and General Lequio 
had distinguished himself by iiis conduct of a 
short but brilliant mountain campaign in 
March and April, 1913, when he marched from 
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WITH THE ITALIAN ARMY 
Mitrailleurs posted on a mountain. 


Kasr Gharian to the Tunis border and crushed 
the obstinate resistance of the Berbers under 
Suleiman El Baruni. 

Here it may be well to go back for a moment 
to the iDeriod immediately before war was 
declared. After the outbreak of war it was 
very commonly believed, especially in the 
Ariny, that the plans of the Govornmont and 
the General Staff were gravely prejudiced by 
the political crisis which had shaken Ttaly 
dm?ing the first half of May. It is not possible 
to speak \vith certainty, but an examination of 
certain iin]K)rfant dates certainly lends colour 
to the belief that the manoeuvres of the Gio- 
Jittian party turned tlio military situation to 
the disadvantage of Italy. 

The denunciation of the Italian Alliance 
with Austria was conve^yt^d to the Austrian 
Government by the Duke Av^iriia on May 4, atid 
it was evident that from tins moment Austria 
would hasten jiroparations against an Italian 
attack. Up to ]\Iay 4 it appears that Vienna 
had declined to holiove in the failure of the 
formal negotiations which had been in progress 
since March 27. Italian mobilization was not 
(complete on this date, but a very few days 
more would have furnished a suMicient ii umber 
of troops for a rapid offensive. Perhaps such 
an offensive could have ])een undertaken at 
once, in consideration of the known fact that 
Austria, heavily engaged in Galicia, and still 


watching the Serbian frontier with some 
approhonsion, had loft little more than skeleton 
forces on some parts of the Italian frontier. 
It is in any case difficult to believe that Italy 
would have taken such a stop as the denuncia- 
tion of the Austrian alliance unless she had 
boon prepared to follow it immediately by active 
warlike operations. Parliament had been suna- 
monod for May 12, and it is at least reasonable 
to suppose that tho Salandra Government, 
relying upon the vote of confidonco which the 
Premier had demanded, and received, in March, 
intended to present the Chamber and 
Senate with a/a^7 accompli. Even if this wcie 
not tho intention of the Government, oven if 
the beginning of hostilities wore to be deferred 
until Parliament had been informed of tho 
situation, tlio Italian offensive would have 
begun, at latest, on May 15. 

What followed the dommeiation of the 
Austrian alliance is well known. Tho action 
of the Government was paralyzed hy tho 
knowledge that Signor Giolitti and his lieu- 
tenants, wko controlled tlie majority of both 
Houses, had entered into negotiations with 
Germany and Austria, in defiance of tho vote 
of confidence which had been passed only 
seven weeks previously. When tho situation 
became clear to those in power, the re-opening 
of Parliament was put off until May 20, and 
Signor Salandra handed his resignation to the 
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King, a resigi.ation was practically an 

appeal to the country. The answer of the 
country was not uncertain, but precious clays 
had been lost. The Italians ctossc'cI the 
frontier at least nine days later than they 
would have done if thcTO laid becui no political 
crisis. PerJiaps the real delay extended to a 
fortnight. In any case, ttiking even the 
minimum period, it is easy to eslimatt^ wiiat 
a difference it must ha.v<‘ made to the military 
situation. General Cadorna startl'd his cam- 
paign without an adv'a.nta.g(' winch ho iiad 
hoped to have and upon wiiicii h(‘. had quite 
justly calculated — the advantage of surprise. 
The Austrians wcu-e given notice of attack in 
time to enable the whole position on th(‘ 
frontier to be altered. 

The lirst (hTcnsive movenumts were quickly 
carried out. On May 24 ({eneral Cadorna 
was able to announce that on that day Italian 
troops had occupu'd Ca.port*tto (Karfreit) on 
tho middle Isonzo, various luMghts botweeu 
the rivers iudrio and fsonzo, and tho towns, 
or rather villages, of Cormons, V^ersix, Cervig- 


nano, and Terzo. The small bodies of Austrian 
troops w hich had been left behind in the 
Friuli plain to koej^ in touch with the Italians 
w’CTe retiring upon the Isonz^', destroying 
bridges and burning villagi^s as they w’ent. 

On tlu' same day tlu* troops on the Trentino 
frontier crossed into Austrian territory at 
manj^ ])oints and began the push wliich was 
to carry forward tlio frontier to a line more 
easily defended. jMonU^ 3>asubi<> and other 
important positions near tho frontier were 
seized on May 24. Monte Altissimo, the 
highest peak of the Monti,* Baldo mass, was 
o(*,eupiod on May 2(), and on thci following day 
thci litth^ town of Ala fell before the Italian 
advauet*. Tho advance continued, and tho 
height- of Coni Ziigua, to the north-cast of 
Ala., was rushed sue(*.essfully. Th<* Austrians 
iiad half comf)Iet.{‘(l a fort on t-liis ridge, and 
th(i works already Hnishi'd would have be(*n 
dillicult to taki*. But only a small detaelmient 
held the position, and it had pf‘rforeo bo retire 
b(‘.foro greatly superior numbi*rs. (N>iu Zugna 
practically dominatt*s Rovm’id-o, and its oeiuipa- 
tion, together with that of the Monte Baldo 



ON THE ISONZO FRONT. 
Austrian troops firing on an Italian outpost. 
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ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 

A Captain of the Engineers Corps with breastplate, 
helmet, shoulder-pieces, and chainwork to protect 
mouth and ears* 

mass, completely changed the situation in 
the valley of the Adige. The Austrians no 
longer had an open gate giving ui^on the 
plain around Verona. The Italian position 
on the main road leading into Italy was now 
V-shaped, the centre held back on the low 
ground, the ^vings running diagonally forward 
to tho heights on either side of the valley. 
W^ithin a few days the position was further 
strengtluuied by a considerable advance in 
the Vallarsa, to the east of Coni Zugua, while 
an artillery duel, of which the Italians had 
decidedly the bettor, was going on between 
tlie Italian forts in the Sette Comuni and tho 
Austrian forts on the Lavarone plateau. All 
along the Trentino frontier similar movements 
wore taking plact‘. Italian forces were con- 
centrated near the Stelvio and Tonale ]')asscs, 
and Alpine troops climbed to the frontier on 
the great mass of the Adaniello group, while a 
quick move forv'ard was made in the Val 
Chlese, or V a.l Giudicaria. Here, in a few 
days, the j^osition took on an appearance very 
similar to that in the Adige valley. The troops 
in tlie valley advanced successively to Ponte 
Caffaro, Darzo, and Store, while the steep and 
difficult ranges were occupied by strong 
detachments which pushed forward until the 
flanks were well in advance of the centre. 


By this movement the Italians came in touch 
with the Lardaro group of fortifications, which 
stood in the way of further progi‘ess until 
guns of heavier calibre should be available, but 
the main objective was practically assured. 
Italians and Austrians now met on level terms. 
An advance for either side was equally difficulc, 
and the position was further consolidated by 
the occupation of the Val d’Ampola, which 
climbs the rugged hills to the east of the Val 
Giudicaria and descends to Bezzecea and the 
Ledro valley. To the east of the Adige valley 
a similar situation quickly developed. Italiarl 
troops pressed up the Val Sugana until they 
were witliin five miles of Borgo. Fiera di 
Primiero and the greater part of the Cortina 
d’Ampezzo valley were occupied without 
opposition, while the wedge of Austrian terri- 
tory that thrusts down upon the Cordevole 
valley also fell into the possession of the 
Italians, the Austrians taking up their positions 
on the far side of the Livinallongo valley. 

In the Trentino and Tirol, a fortnight after 
the outbreak of war, the Italians were well 
forward upon Austrian territory. Immense 
natural difficulties still stood in the way of a 
successful offensive, but they had pushed so 
far up the valleys and seized so many domi- 
nating positions that an Austrian offensive 
was now faced with difficulties nearly as great. 



ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 
A Lieutenant in the Engineers Corps, 
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BERSAGLIERI TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 

The ordinary marching rate of the Bersaglieri is four miles an hour, with a pace of thirty-four inches, 
and they double at a rate which works out at about nine minutes to the mile. 


The primary objective of the First and Fonxth 
Armies was already secured. 

During these preliminary operations there 
was not much actual figlilj’ng. 'rjio Austrians 
were quite clearly not in a [josition to contest 
the first moves of the Italians, and their 
covering troops fell back at once upon the 
groups of forts or prepared defensive lines that 
lay w'cll within their fronti(‘rs. Tlic^ro was 
no severe fighting and losses wore slight. 

Farther east, where General Loquio’s moun- 
tain troops had made an immediate push for 
the main passes on the Carnia frontier, hard 
fighting was taking place ; for tho Aiistrians, 
too, had dashed for the passes. On this sector 
also the advantage of ten^ain lay with the 
Austrians. Although tho Carnia frontier, as 
far east as Monte Lodin, follows tho watershed 
along the mountains, the conditions on either 
side of the boundary line are sharply different. 
On the north the ground rises in a compara- 
tively gradual ascent from the Upper Gailthal ; 


on tho Italian side, along a considerable front, 
the dividing rang(i breaks off in a stoop escai*p- 
ment nearly 3,000 ft. above the approaching 
valleys. 

Tho main pass is that known as Monte 
Croce Carnico (or Plbckon). At this gap in 
the range tho conditions wore roughly equal 
as far as tho terrain is concerned, and though 
tho Austrians reached tiie pass first, the Italians 
were able to hold on to its approaches in spite 
of repeated attacks, and finally to drive the 
Austrians back. But the mountain crests 
on either side of the pass, to east and west, 
were in possc'ssion of the enemy, and until they 
wei*o cleared the Italian position was precarious. 
Tho Alpini fought their way up the precipitous 
slopes until, a fortnight after the outbreak of 
war, they had driven the Austrians from the 
summits of tho peaks and ridges to tho esst 
of Monte Croce Carnico. A few days later 
they occupied Zcllonkofol, to the west of the 
pass, and proceeded to consolidate their positions 
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along ilie line of dominating points which they 
had nested from the enemy. Before the 
middle of dune the line was solidly established. 
Much remained to be done in the way of assuring 
adequate communications, for the Al]pini and 
the mountain guns wore stationed on cliffs and 
ridges where no paths led. But here, too, the 
door was now shut — the back-door that is 
supposed to have figured in the offensive 
planned against Italy a few years before the 
war by General Conrad von Hdtzendorf. 
The Carnia front was blocked, and the valleys 
that run down from the frontier to the Taglia- 
mento were no longer a danger to the flanlc of 
the armies engaged in the main operations 
on the eastern frontier. 

It has already been said that the main opera- 
tions began well. The progress reported or. the 
evening of the first day of war seemed to show 
an army well on the move. It was known that 
the Austrians had prepared positions along the 
line of the Isonzo, and that the first real clash of 
arms would come there. But infonnai.ion 
went to show that even after the ptn’iod of 
grace that had been given them the Austrians 
were scarcely ready, and groat hopes were 
entertained that a quick move might succeed 
in breaking the linos of defence before tlioy 
were fully manned. The best opporfainity foi* 
a quick dash lay along the plain to the w('st of 
the Isonzo below Gorizia, and expectation 
ran liigh that tho attacking forces would su(‘cecd 
at once in obtaining a footing on tho Carso, 
thereby outflanking Gorizia, And once well 
on the Carso Trieste would not seem far off. 

At tho best the lino of the Isonzo presents 
great difficulties to an attacking force. For 
two-thirds of its course from the Plozzo valley 
to tho sea, from Saga to just above Gorizia, 
the river flows with extreme swiftness, pent in 
a narrow gorge. And on the farther bank 
rise ridge upon ridge of hill, line upon line of 
natural fortress. From Gorizia to the sea 
the fall is relatively slight, and the river, when 
it is not in flood, runs down in a broad shallow' 
stream. In the summer it presents the appear- 
ance characteristic of many rivers of Northern 
Italy — a wide expanse of stones with the 
shrunken waters winding slowly in a narrow 
channel. On tho eastern bank, a few miles 
south of Gorizia, tho ground climbs quickly to 
the low plateau of the Carso, which dominates 
the plain to the west, and is in turn dominated 
by higher ground to the north and east. The 
Carso plateau from the Gorizia valley to Mon- 


falcone is only about seven miles wide, and it 
is tlirust forward like a bastion into the low 
ground, forming a blunt salient. Tho Isonzo 
flows close beneath it as far as Sagrado, w'here 
the plateau bends back to the south-east, 
while the river continues its south-westerly 
course for a few miles before turning down to the 
sea. A canal runs along the line of the Carso 
from Sagrado to Monfalcone, the water to fill it 
being diverted from the Isonzo by means of 
a large dam wdiich is built adross the river 
near Sagrado. It is necessary to have these 
details in mind in order to understand the 
difficulties whicli faced the Italians as they 
made their advance upon the Austrian lines. 

In the summer the Isonzo w’ould present no 
very great obstacle to an attacking army. In 
an ordinary year by the end of May the spring 
floods would be over, and the waters would be 
fairly low. But in 1915 the winter was long ; 
tlie snows melted late ; and w'hon tho Italians 
reached the line of tlio river tliey foimd it in 
lieavy flood. On tiio upper and middle reaches, 
wHicro it was running like a giant mill-race, tho 
greatest difficulties wore experienced in effecting 
a crossing, but hero tho obstacle W4is at least 
narrow, and the engineers were able after 
.several attem[)ts to make a way to tho farther 
bank. But df^lay meant less on the upper 
rea<*.h(‘H. l^Vom Gorizia to tho sea it meant 
almost everything. 

Tlie first military delay aro.so out of the 
jnistako of the general coirunanding the cavalry, 
who had beon instructed to make with all speed 
for the bridges, railway and road, that cros.s the 
Fsonzo at Pieris, to guard them, and push on 
towards the southern half of the Carso plateau. 
If possible, he was to obtain a footing on tho 
Carso and hold there at all costs. He received 
news that the Pieris bridges and their approaches 
were mined, and while he was debating whether 
to risk his command on the dangerous ground, 
the Austrians blew up the bridges. It is 
generally believed that a quick dash would 
liave caught the Austrians unawares and saved 
ttie bridges. In any case, the general was 
immediately dismissed. He had only hesitated, 
but war will not tolerate hesitation. In this 
way the cavalry were deprived of their one 
chance. From the early days of June they 
were mainly employed in transport duties, but 
many officers were drafted into tho artillery. 

The delay in tho main advance may not have 
been very groat, but it happened at a time 
when every moment mattered, and at a place 
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that was of paiiicMilar iiiiportanci; for tlic 
advance of llu' ItaH.-in forces. The Pieris 
bridges cross the Isoiizo at the ])()int where Iho 
river curves farthest to the vest. For this 
reason the jiassage of the lsonz(j in this rc'gion 
was a much loss ardLU)us l)usin(‘ss tJian it was 
farther north. Tlu* Carso and 1 Ik^ ciivi ny’s lines 
on tlie rim of the ])latoau were n good four jiiiles 
from Pieris, a distance that gi\'es a fair olianee 
to troops crossing the bridge's. But witli the 
destruction of the bridges tli<‘ Jtalian right wing 
was held up ; only for a, h'w' days, but this was 
long enough to matter gi*a,\’ely v'hen every 
jQoment counted. And this delay, which 
affected the troops to tho north as well, was 
in addition to the loss of the chaiujc, perJiax>s 
only an off-ciiance, of tho cavalry succeeding 
in tlieir dash for the Carso. 

Pcriiaj)S tho failure of t Jic eavalr;s' to ])('rform 
the task assigned to it would not have inattc'rod 
if the Isonzo had not conu^ down in siulden 
spate. On May 27 the ])()ii)ts for crossing tho 
river had been clioscn and arrangcniKuits wore 
well under way ^\•hen the shallow stream b<‘camo 
a roaring flood. This meant a good deal of 
delay, and th(^ swollen state of tlio river made 
tho crossing a dihhjult matter, but when tlio 
crossing had been safely accomplislu'd tho troops 
found a much worse barrier ahead. 1 1 has boon 
explained that at Sagrado th(‘ro was a dam 
across tho Isonzo, built for the piu-pose of 
diverting the necessary amount of w’ater into 
tho Sagrado-Monfalcono canal. As soon as the 
Italians had passed tho river at Idcnds tho 
Austrians closed the clam, destroyed tho 
mechanism for o])ening it, and blow out ono 
bank of the canal witli dyna.mite. Tho flood 
waters of the Isonzo did tho rest. The low- 
lying country at the foot of tho Carso, from 
Sagrado nearly to Monfalcone, was inundated 
over a largo area, and the advance of the 
Italians against the southern half of tlio 
Carso was effectually blocked. North of 
Sagrado tho country was not flooded, but tho 
wide bod of tho Isonzo was brimming with the 
suddenly swollen w'ators, and here, it must be 
rcmeinbercd, the river practically formed a 
moaL to the fortress of tho Ca so. 

The delay was of tho utmost value to the 
Austrians. Their positions had already been 
well ]>rei)aH3d, and many guns had been on 
tho lino of defence for some time, but there 
was almost certainly still a shortage of men in 
the trenches at the beginning of the war, and 
it was reported that the number of medium- 


calibre guns and macliinc-gun^ was gi*eatly 
inert'ased between the declaration of hostilities 
niid tlu‘ arriv^al of the Italians at the foot of 
tho Carso. 

Following on tlic first announcements of tho 
Italian ach^ance into Austrian territory, the 
official reports wore silent for five days regarding 
the oiieratious in the plain of Eastern Friuli. 
Tlio bulletin of May HO ran as follows : 

“ Friuli Frontier.** The positions on the left bank of 
tho Isoji/.o, controlling^ Iho passage of tho river, have 
for a long time boon fortified by tho Austrians and 
provided with niodium -calibre guns. The enemy also 
hold strongly certain i)oints on the right bank, covering 
the town of (Jorizia. Jri addition, the heavy rains have 
caused tho flow of the rivers to bo exceptionally swollen 
and swiff. 

J-ltniding this report at the time it was* pub- 
lished, it was nob possible to realize all that it 
meant. Yet it scorns that these few words in 
fact admitted the downfall of the hope that tlie 
Italian advance might reach tho Austrian 
positions before the very small gap between tho 
sea and tlio natiural ramparts of tho Alp? was 
made socure against all but tho slow ofierations 
of trench warfare. TIkj unworthy mauoeuvros 
of the Oioliitians, tho indecision of a couimandcx’, 
and tho sudden hostility of Nature had com- 
bined to rcduco to very moagi'e proportions tho 
chance that had promist'd so fairly. 

For six days, from May 28 till June 3, iho 
flood waters of tho Isonzo held up the Italian 
advaiKii^ against the Carso. On Juno 4 tho 
rivin* was falling .rapidly, and it was possible 
to throw troops across. At dawn on June 5, 
cov(‘r<‘d by a heavy artillery fire, a couple of 
battalions crossed in boats near Fieri? and 
drove back the Austrian covering troops on 
the low ground between tho river and Monfal- 
cono. Pontoon bridges were quickly put 
together, and troops were poured across. 
IMonfalcono was occupied two days later. 

In tho moantimo tho left wing of the Italian 
force in the Friuli plain was well forward on 
the line of tho Isonzo, but co-operation witli 
the centre and right was hampered by the 
inundations already described. Along the foot 
of the Carso, between Sagrado and Monfalcone, 
and stretching far into tho plain, lay a wide 
lagoon. The crossing of the Isonzo at Pieris, 
which should have laid open the way for tho 
main attack on the Carso, only gave access to 
a narrow strip of dry land between the flooded 
country and the sea. Another bridgehead had 
to be won, this time close under the enemy’s 
chief lino of defence, before it was possible to 
attack along the lino of the Carso. And the 
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attempt had to be made at an isolated spot, 
more or less in the air, for the floods prevented 
support and diversion on the right. 

The first attempt to establish the new 
bridgehead was made on June 9. On that day 
fighting took place all along the course of the 
lower and middle Isonzo, to the north of 
Gorizia, near Plava, where another bridgehead 


was to be established, 'against the heights on 
the right bank , of the Isonzo, which cover 
Gorizia, and on the extreme right of the Italian 
line, in the neighbourhood of Monfalcone. The 
point chosen was just above Sagrado. Here 
the bed of Ihe Isonzo is between 300 and 400 
yards in width, but an island of gravel and 
sand divides the river into two streams, and 



the fall of the river is less at this point, so that 
even in time of flood the cuiTent was com- 
paratively slow. 

It was late on the evening of the 9th that the 
first troops crossed in boats. Two battalions 
reached the far side, while the engineers 
worked at the bridge, or rather the first stage 
of it, from the right bank to the island. The 
advance guard occupied the village of Sagrado, 
which was deserted, and began to explore the 
slope of the Carso. They were suddenly 
attacked on the left flank by a force of Austrians 
from Sdranssina, but this attack was easily 
repulsed. The Austrians were driven off, and 
in the darkness they left a number of prisoners 
in the hands of the Italians. When day broke 
the bridge was nearly, but not quite, com- 
pleted, and as soon as it was light enough to 
see the Austrians opened a heavy artillery fire 



• ■ ^AN EARLY MORNING SURVEY. 

The King of Italy at the front, watching the shooting by heavy artillery in the rear at the fortress of 
Malborghetto. The first on the left is General Brusati, A.D.G. to the King; the third from the left (X) 
is King Victor Emanuel ; and the fifth is Colonel Ricci, Commander of the Artillery. 

Top picture ; The King of Italy watching an artillery duel on the mountain heights. 
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ITALIAN 13-INGH GUN ON THE 
TRENTINO FRONT. 

Getting ready to fire a shell over the mountain. 

Bottom picture : Heavy gun aiming upwards 
towards the summit of a high mountain. 

on the working parties and, inflicting a good 
deal of loss, drove them to cover on the right 
bank of the river. B.epoated attempts were 
made^to go on with the w^ork, but the Austrian 
shells destroyed the bridge entirely, and the 
men on the far side of the river were completely 
cut off. They retired from their positions on 
the slopes and entrenched themselves near the 
river, along a line that was practically “ dead 
ground.” They had to lie close, for the margin 
of safety was not great, but the enemy’s 
machine-gun fire for the most part swept 
harmlessly over their heads and sprg,yed the 
river beyond. A more anxious time was in 
store for two companies which were stranded 
on the island cut off from cither shore. They 
protected themselves against machine-gun fi.re 
by burrowing in the gravel, and their appear- 
ance, stretched out on the ground, perhaps 



induced the Austrian gimn(^rs to •turn their fire 
in some other direction. To those waiting on 
the right bank of the river the prostrate figures 
looked like corpses. But when night feB, and 
boats were sent across to bring back the 
isolated troops on the other side, it was found 
that the men on the island had lost only 
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15 killed and about 50 wounded. The two 
battalions on the far side were also hroiiglit 
back safely, with the prisoners they had taken 
soon after landing. 

It became evident that the successful 
passage of the river at this single spot, where 
the enemy were able to concentrate a very 
heavy fire, was exceedingly difficult to ac- 
complish. Troo]:)s could be throwm across by 
night in small nuiubers, but the establishment 
of a secure bridgehead was another matter. 
Further bridging materials were hurried for- 
ward, and in the meantime stops w^ere taken 
to deal with the floods which were blocking the 
way to the Carso below Sagraxio. On June 11 
two medium-calibre guns, which had been 
brought right up to within a quarter of a mile 
of Sagrado broke the dam across the Isonzo 
in two places, so that a great quantity of w^ater 
was diverted back to the natural channel, 
instead of flowing into the broken canal and 
thence over the country. But inspection 
show'ed that, the breaches made in the dam 
were insufficient, and a detachment of engineers 
volunteered to blow^ it up. They succeeded in 
escaping the notice of the enemy’s sentinels 
long enough to place and prepare their mines. 
The alarm w'as given a little before they had 
finished, and the las part of the w^ork was 


conducted under a storm of fire. But they 
withdrew safely, and a few mouKuits lal<‘r the 
dam blew’ up. 

No fresh inrush now fed the lagoon at the 
foot of the Carso, and the w'ater slowly Ix'gau 
to subside. But the ])r()cess was very slow, 
and on the loth still anotluT attempt w’as 
made to cross tlie river near Sagrado. It 
failed, and the decision w’as tak(‘n to wait until 
the attack could bo made all along the. liiu‘ of 
the Carso. It was not until tla^ 18th that a 
general forw’ard niovcuiuait could be imuh*. 
Tliroo w’ceks had slij)ped past sinc(‘- tho Tsoiizo 
came down in flood and block<'d the Italian 
advance just as it w’as on the movi‘, already 
later than it should ha\^e been. 

The water had not altogether drained off 
when the advance b(‘ga.n that w^as to fill the 
gap betw’een Sagrado and Monfalcon(‘, and 
complete the investment of tlie Carso. Tljo 
troops toiled tlirough liquid mud or splashed 
in water that w^as sometimes up to their knoes. 

By the 23rd the villages at the foot of the 
Carso south of Sagrado-Fogliano, Redijiuglia, 
Vermagliano and Selz, w ere all in the possession 
’of the Italians, and on that night still another 
attempt w’as made to cross the Isonzo north of 
Sagrado. On this occasion boats were used, 
and only 150 men got across before the Austriana 
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got the range and prevented the operation 
being continued. The little detachment which 
had reached the farther side succeeded in 
making their way past Sagrado to their com- 
rades at Fogliano. On the evening of the 
24th the attempt was renewed. The light was 
dim, but the enemy had the range, and the men 
in the boats suffered heavily. By ten o’clock 
half a battalion was on the farther shore. 
But nearly as many had been killed or wounded. 
There was a lull in the furious artillery duel 
that had been going on all the evening. The 
Italians ceased firing first, and the Austrians 
seem to have thought that the attem])t to 
cross had been deferred again. But all through 
the nigh the Italians were labouring at the 
con truction of a liridge. Once again day- 
break found the work incomplete, but boats 
were used to complete the passage across the 
river, and another half battalion succeeded in 
reaching the left bank before the bridge was 
smashed by direct hits from the Austrian guns. 
About a thousand men had reached the other 
side, and those immediately rushed the village 
of Sagrado, which was occupied by a detach- 
ment of Austrians, and entrenched themselves 
on the outskirts. This time there was to be 
no turning back. There was support on the 
right, and the order was givem to get .men 


across at all costs. Attention was turned to 
the bridge opposite the village, which had 
been half destroyed by the Austrians. It had 
been avoided before because the Austrians had 
the exact range ; but now’ the engineers w’ere 
instructed to brick up the broken ends and 
provide a crossing for infantry at least. Com- 
munication for lieavy material had been 
assured by the advance on the right, and if 
only a sufficient number of men could be got 
across at this point, and the slopes beyond the 
village occupied, the position w’ould be greatly 
improved. Tlie bridge w’as sw’ept by rifle and 
machine-gun fire from the foremost Austrian 
trenches on the slopes opposite, and enfiladed 
from the left bank of the river farther up, but 
field guns w’ere pushed right forw’ard and suc- 
ceeded in keeping down the enemy’s fire 
sufficiently to allow of the bridge being repaired. 
An entire regiment (three battalions) reached 
the farther bank, crossing l^y small detachments 
on the light structure that w-as hastily put in 
place by the engineers, and by the follow'ing 
morning another regiment had follow'ed. The 
brigade stormed the low’cr slopes of the Carso 
and drove the Austrians from the observation 
posts w’hich had served to direct the artillery 
firo upon the bridge. The conformation of 
the Carso is such that the river where it ]iasses 



AN ITALIAN MOUNTAIN CATERPILLAR. 
One of the big guns in position on a mountain ridge. 
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Sagi'ado is hidden by a spnr from all but a 
short section of the Austrian lines. TJiese 
trenches were rushed, and the enemy’s artillery 
liad to fire without eyes. A hail of shrapnel 
find high explosive was directed against tho 
1 )ridge, but tho damage done was extraordinarily 
flight, and before long a pontoon bridge in a 
still more sheltered position was thrown 
across tho rivor. 

The conformation of tlui Carso explains tho 
persistence with which the Italians drove at 
Sagi*ado instead of attempting a crossing in, 
another place. Sagi*ado and Fogliano form 
tho extreme point of tlie blunt salient made by 
the plateau, and Sagrado in particular is 
sheltered from tho firo of the Austrian main 
positions. Its occupation, once the rivor was 
crossed, gave a secure footing to the attacking 
forces, from which it wiiB possible to driven a 
wedge into the Austrian lines. 'J’his w(‘dge 
was quickly made by th(‘ occupation of C-ast(‘llo 
Nuovo, a villa situated at lh<‘ end of a. wood 
that runs up lh(‘ slope from Sagrado to tho 
edge of the i)labcau. It was a hard fight 
t hrough the wood, which was sown witii mines 
and laced with wire entanglements, but the 
Italian infantry would not be denied, and the 
Austrians were driven out and back to tlieii* 
second linc^ of treiKjhcs. Gastello Nuovo was 
occupied on June 27, and by that date tho 
Italians had firmly established tho bridgehead 
they required for a goiuTal attack upon the 
rami3ai*ts of the Carso plateau. 

The story of the crossing at Sagi'ado has 
been told in some detail, for this was the 
centre -point of the preliminary operations 
against tlie Carso. But it was only the central 
episode of a fight that raged for days, or 
rather weeks, along tho line of tho lower 
Isonzo, from above Gorizia down to tho sea. 
And all along the upper valley as well from 
below Plezzo, battle was closely joined. The 
position of the Carso has boon roughly described, 
but in order to understand tho general situation 
it is necessary to go into some detail regarding 
tlio terrain round Gorizia. Just as the Carso 
makes a salient angle jutting into tho plain of 
Friuli, so the plain runs a salient into the high 
ground, a wedge ]:)ushcd forward just north of 
tho Cai'so, so that the two salients dovetailed. 
The wedge of low ground is longe and narrower 
than the bastion of the Carso and bends 
slightly upwards to the north, to where the 
]sonzo issues from its mountain gorge and 



AUSTRIAN RIFLE-GRENADE THROWER. 

turns soutli-westwards towards the plain. 
Just in tliis bend lies Gorizia, backed by low 
hills, with higher hills to tho north-east and 
north— Monte San Daniele, Monte San Gabriele, 
and Monte Santo on the left bank of tho Isonzo, 
and Monte Sabotino on the right bank, and 
I'unnixig down from the long ridge of Sabotino 
a furrowed mass of upland witli the hog-back 
of Podgora thrust forward so as almost to 
hide the town from the west. Podgora falls 
steeply on to the Isonzo, and Gorizia lies just 
on tho other side of tlxo river, looking south- 
westwards to the plain. The open space 
between Podgora and the Carso is only three 
miles across, and the Isonzo bars the entrance. 
Looking from Monte Quarin, a low spur that 
juts out into the plain near Cormoiis, or from 
Monte Medea, an isolated hill fart lx er south, 
from which Attila is said to have watched the 
burning of Aquileia, l^odgora suggests itself 
for a moment as the key positioia. But in 
country like this there is ixo real key position. 
Podgora is swept from Sabotino and tho hills 
on the other side of the river. Sabotino is 
dominated from Monte Santo and San Gabriele. 
And other ramparts lie behind. The whole 
country is a giant ridge and furrow. It is as 
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though a drunken ploughman-god had run 
amok with his gargantuan plough, remembering 
dimly, in the back of his bemused mind, that 
he must drive his furrows north and south. 

The Austrians had occupied and fortified 
vnth every device knovui to modern warfare 
Monte Sabotino (2,000 ft.) and Podgora 
(800 ft.), and linked them up by lines of trenches 
running through the broken country that lay 
between. In this way they could best defend 
the passage of the river, and in this way they 
held an admirable bridgehead for a possible 
offensive, if the course of the war elsewhere 


nearly as thic‘k as a pencil. Frontal attacks 
on Podgora and Sabotino failed, in spite of the 
reckless heroism displayed by the soldiers, who 
renewed the offensu'e again and again. An 
attempt to outflank the Podgora position was 
no m< 3 re successful, owing o the very strong 
lines constructed by the Austrians beyond the 
village of Lucinico, rimning from the foot of 
the hill towards the Isonzo and covering the 
main railway and road bridges opposite Gorizia. 
The village was stormed after a fierce fight 
from house to house, but the hedge of entangle- 
ments beyond blocked the way. A tremendous. 



SECTION OF AN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 
Climbing over heavy ground to take up a position in the mountains. 


had allowed them to bring the necessary forces 
to the Italian front. 

Against these positions at the end of May 
the Italians drove full tilt. They attacked 
along the whole of the enemy’s defensive line, 
from Monte Sabotino to the Carso, but the 
two main efforts were directed against Monte 
Sabotino and Podgora. The attack was con- 
ducted with the utmost vigour, but the defences 
were too strong for the means of offence which 
the Italians then had at their disposal. Tlio 
luaiAi obstacles consisted in the lines of wire 
entanglements, which in places v ere 50 metres 
deep. It had been hoped that the soldiers 
would be able to get through l)y the aid of wire 
cutters. ])ut the Austrians had provided against 
this weapon by using a very strong wire. 


effort v/as made to break through. A field 
gun was run right forward to within 150 yards 
of the entanglements, and before both gun and 
gunners were destroyed by the enemy’s fire 
a lane had been blown through tlio mass of 
wire. It was too narrow, and the heavy fire 
from other guns at longer range had not done 
sufficient damage to the obstacles to right, and 
left of the gap. The assaulting troops were met 
by a converging fire that mowed tiicm down. 
The Italians liad to fall back to the village*. 
Less than a mile separated them from the river, 
and Gorizia lay just beyond, but it \\'as clear 
that a rush was impossible. On this front as 
elsewhere throughout the whole theatre of 
war, siege operations were necessary to success. 
Careful study and long preparation were the 
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ITALIAN TROOPS DRAGGING A HEAVY GUN TO A NEW POSITION. 


first essential. The Italians had to settle down 
to learn trench warfare. 

Meanwhile, farther up the river, ground had 
been gained. A bridgehead had been won at 
Plava, by dint of great exertion and at heavy 
cost. Above Plava the Isonzo makes a curvS 
to the westward, and below the village turns 
back again to flow south-east to the narrow 
opening between Monte Sabotino and Monte 
Santo. It was hoped that from Plava it might 
he possible to work southward and threaten 
Monte Santo, the position which was the cliief 
support of the Austrian lines on the right bank 
of the Isonzo Monte Santo, crowned by a 
convent and a pilgrim church, the road to 
which is fringed with many shrines and way- 
side crucifixes, had become a huge fort, filled 
with guns of every calibre. It commanded the 
Oorizia position on the south and the Plava 
salient on the north ; it backed Sabotino and 
Podgora, and stood ready to hammer a possible 
occupation of those heights. 

At the back of tlic village of Plava stands a 
conical hill, now known as “ 383 ” (its height 
in metres above sea-lovol), connected by a ridge 
with the mountain mass of I^ainsizza. South- 


east of “ 383,” on the edge of the Bainsizza 
group is a peak known as Kuk, one of the 
innumerable Kuks to be found in mountainous 
Slav countries. There are at le^st six Kuks in 
the region of the middle Isonzo, varying in 
height from 2,000 to nearly 7,000 feet. The 
word means simply a “ hill ” or a “ peak.” 
This Kuk, known to the Italians, redundantly, 
as Monte Kuk, was strongly held by Austrian 
artillery, placed there in support of the infantry 
trenches nearer the river. 

On June 8 the order was given to cross the 
river at Plava, and that evening the attacking 
forces moved silently down the road that leads 
from San Martino Quisca by the wooded sloj^es 
to the river. The pontoon was barely ready 
when the early dawn came. The alarm came 
with the light and the bridge was soon destroyed. 
Next night some 200 men succeeded in crossing 
the river in a small boat, and a platoon led by 
a sergeant surprised and captured, without a 
sJiot being fired, the Austrian pickets in the 
village. The following day passed quietly. 
The Austrians had apparently not discovered 
the capture of their j)ickets, and the 200 
Italians spent the day in reconnoitring the 



ITALIAN MOUNTAIN MACHINE-GUN BATTERY. 
Taking up a position on the summit of a mountain pass* 





ITALIAN SOLDIERS HAULING A HEAVY ITALIAN MORTAR ABOVE THE MOUNTAIN SLOPES 
Getting over difficulties in the high Alps. The road over which the gun travelled was constructed of timbers laid crosswise, after the style of railway sleepers- 

these timbers parallel olankin^ was olaced to take the mortar wheels. 
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enemy’s positions, which they found to be well 
j^repared. They succeeded in acquiring much 
useful information without being discovered. 
On the night of the 1 0th another attempt was 
made to construct a bridge, but morning again 
foimd the work imfinished, and the Austrian 
gims destroyed the labours of the night. On 
tlie night of the 11th a new method was 
attempted A raft was constructed and 
attached by a cable to tlio shore. The current 
and a steering oar did the rest, and two bat- 
talions reached the far side of the river, crossing 
fifty at a time. Well served by the information 
given by the reconnoitring party, the officer 
commanding decided to attack “ 383 *’ at once. 
Dividing liis forces, he attacked the hill on the 
northern and southern slopes, and by midday 
the Italians had won a way to the sxunmit. 
They were speedily counter-attacked, but they 
held on until strong enemy columns advanced 
from north and south simultaneously, not 
directly against the hill, but towards the village 
of Plava, with the object of cutting off the 
small Italian force. The Italians were com- 
pelled to restrict their lines and withdraw to 
' tlie lower slopes of “ 383 ** in order to assure 
their commxmications with the river. During 
the night seven more battalions were rafted 
across the river, and a fresh attack on the hill 
was prepared. The same lines of attack w'ore 
followed, but this time each column consisted 
of a regiment instead of a battalion. The 
remaining three battalions held the bridgehead 
against a flanking movenumt. Midday saw the 
advance begin, and immc'diately a very heavy 
artillery fire opened from Kuk, wliich was 
augmented by medium-calibre gims on Monte 
Santo, less than five miles away. The Austrian 
guns wore well hidden, and the Italian artillery 
was unable to keej) down their fire, so that the 
right-hand column in particular suffered very 
severely, and the advance was slow. The left 
column, half protected by the hillside from the 
Austrian gunfire, made better progress and 
soon came in contact with the trenches defending 
the summit. They attacked fiercely, again and 
again, in spite of heavy machine-gun fire, and 
they were joined after a time by the right-hand 
column. But the two colmnns, converging 
upon the narrow ridge and becoming almost a 
compact mass, offered a fatally easy mark to 
the enemy. Men fell fast, and the right-hand 
column, which had already suffered very 
heavily, began to give way. The enemy 
counter-attacked, but were met by a firm 


front, and the Italians retired slowly down the 
wooded slopes. They dug themselves in half- 
way up the hill, and waited for night to fall. 

Keinforcements were sent across the river 
that night, and the following night the engineers 
succeeded in constructing two bridges. An 
attack was planned for the 1 5th, but the plan 
of advance was altered. While the forces 
already on the hill were to make a direct 
attack, a column was to attempt an enveloping 
movement from the north by way of Globua, 
a village, or rather group of cottages, on the 
river bank, about a mile north of Plava. But 
this column, on reaching Globua, fomid itself 
flanked on the north by an unexpected line of 
trenches. It was evident that in view^ of this 
obstacle the enveloping movement could not 
be carried out to time, and the attack was 
broken off almost before it had begxm. It was 
renewed the following morning. The flanking 
coliuim was protected by a battalion which had 
orders to hold the enemy at Globua at all 
costs, and divert his attention from the 
advancing force. The battalion held ; it was 
led out of action in the evenmg by a young 
subaltern. 

The general attack succeeded, in spite of 
cement trenches and deep wire ontanglemonts. 
Here, too, wire-cutters wore useless owing to tho 
thickness of the wire, and the first men got 
through by half crawling, half bxui’owing 
b('iK'atli tho lower wires, wliile their comrades 
drew the fire of the machine-guns and died 
where they stood. When the first men had 
torn a portion of trench from tho hands of the 
Austrians, others struggled through somehow. 
By evening the enemy’s positions, which w'ere 
placed below the crest of tho hill, were taken. 
The crest emerges bare and rocky from the 
woods that climb nearly to the top ; the enemy 
were in force on the far side, and the naked 
hilltop seemed too good a mark for Kuk and 
Monte Santo. It was resolved to give tho 
troops a rest and wait till next morning for the 
final attack. But a group of men belonging to 
various battalions, who had lost their officers 
and pushed on by themselves, reached the crest 
the same night. They returned in the darkness 
when they found they were tmsupported. 

Next morning the summit of “ 383 ” was 
occupied. As soon as the Italians of the left- 
hand colunm moved to tho attack, the Austrians 
came at them with the bayonet. But as they 
reached the attacking force they were taken 
in flank by the troops of the right-hand column, 
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A POISON CLOUD. 

An Italian gas attack against the Austrians on the Isonzo. 


winch emerged suddenly from the trees and took 
them by siirprise. The Austrians were thrown 
into complete confusion, and many wore killed 
or captured. The remainder were easily 
driven back, and Hill “ 383 ” remained in the 
hands of the Italians. Many counter-attacks 
were made during the months which follow'ed, 
but the Italians held fast to what they had won. 
On t}\e other hand, it was long before the zone 
of occupation on the left bank of the river was 
widened to any appreciable extent. Successive 
generals in command at this point displayed 
an inexplicable lack of activity that resulted 
in their removal. It was hard upon Italy that 
tliG magnificent conduct of lier troops during 
the early days of Plava did not load to more 
important results. 

At the beginning of the war it was part of tlui 
Italian plan of campaign to force a crossing 
of the Isonzo at Tolmino, and on May 25 Italian 
forces appeared on the hills o]^posite the to\m, 
above Volzana (Woltschac^h). They fomid the 
Austrians ready, and it was the Austrian art illery 
that opened the ball the following day. The 
Italians proceeded to feel for the enemy, and 
they soon discovered that they were faced by 
a resistance much more formidable than they 
)jad expected. 


Tolmino is an important position, for it is 
here, or rather a little below the town, at Santa 
Lucia, that the Wo<shein railway joins the 
Isonzo valley. This railway deserves a few 
words. Two branches of recently constructed 
line run from Villach and Klagcnfurt ros])cc- 
tivoly, meet at Kosenbacli, and strike south 
through the Karawanken range to Assling, on 
the Tarvis- Laibach railway. This part of the 
lino is known as tho Karawanken railw^ay. 
while the continuation from Assling to Santa 
Jjucia is the Woohoin railway propcTly ^o- 
callc^d. Of this new system Btndcker writes as 
follows : “ Tills line, built in 1901-G in face of 
great engineering difliculties, provides, in con- 
nexion with tho Taueni railw^ay, a new and 
more direct communication between Salzburg 
and south-east Germany and Trit'ste. Tl.e 
railway, its(‘lf an object of interest with its 
47 tunnels and 49 largo and 078 small viaducts, 
traverses a beautiful district, hillierto un- 
touched by any main line of commmiication.” 
As far as the Taueni and Karavv'ankon railways 
are concerned, tho statement as to the sliort cu- 
ing of distance is exact. \Vitli regard to tlu^ 
Woclioiii raihvay, it can hardly be said to apply. 
The route from Assling to Trieste via Laibach 
is about 40 miles longer than the new route 
\ia theWochein and the Isonzo valley, but the 
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difficulty and expense of the new route would 
hardly seem to be compensated for by the dif- 
ference in length, especially as the country 
through which it passes is more beautiful than 
productive — the capital of the Wochein, 
Wocheiner Feistritz or Bistritza Boliinska, is a 
village of 700 or ,800 inhabitants. The Wocheiner 
rsulway is, of course, a strategic line, that would 
one day have served for the Austrian offensive 
so frequently talked of in Austrian military 
circles. 

Tolmino is essentially a frontier town. It is 
really only a village, with less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, but it is a mihtary dopdt of some import- 
ance,. with barracks, stores and hospital accom- 
modation, And the bridges which cross the 
Jsonzo at or near the town are perhaps unneces- 
sarily large and solid for the modest purposes 
they would serve in time of peace. 

The Isonzo valley widens out considerably 
just above Tolmino, wliich is set in a little plain, 
back from the river. South of the town the 
river, which flows south-eastwards nearly all the 
way from Saga, makes a right-angle turn and 
flows, roughly, south-west until it reaches Plava. 
In the angle made by* this sharp bend rise two 
hills with a saddle between them ; Santa Maria 


and Santa Lucia are the names tho}^ go by now, 
from the villages that lie at the foot of each. The 
ridge of Santa Maria rims east and west, and 
that of Santa Lucia north and south ; Santa 
Lucia has two smnmits placed hke the humps on 
a Bactrian camel. Both hills are thickly 
wooded, with intervals of grassland, but the 
summits are bare of trees. Santa Maria and 
Santa imeia were the only positions retained by 
the Austrians on the right banli of the Isonzo, 
with the exception of Podgora and Sabotino, 
and, like these two hill fortresses, they held 
the Italians in check for many months. On the 
left bank of the Isonzo, isolated in the middle of 
the little plain of Tolmino, rises a curious cone- 
shaped hill, wooded to the sximmit, kno\\m 
as Hill 428. To the north rises \''odil Vrh, over 
3,000 feet bight, the soutliern spur of the great 
ridge that runs by Mrzli Vrh and Sleme (both 
over 4,000 feet) to Luznitza and Vru (Monte 
Nero, 7,365 feet) and theneo by Vrata, VrSitch, 
and Lipnik to Javorfiek and the Plezzo valley, 
sending out a branch — ICrasji Vrh and Polonnik 
— along the left bank of the Isonzo above 
Caporetto. 

Tolmino blocked the Italian advance from the 
outset, and it is evident that our allies were 
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liardiy ready to undertake serious operations 
there at the beginning of hostilities. They 
rightly attempted a rush, but when this was 
checked by the unexpected strength of the 
Austrians, time ^^’as necessary in order to pre- 
pare a regular investment. The communica- 
tions on the Italian side of the frontier were ill- 
adapted for an attack on Tolmino. There was 
an excellent road to Caporetto from Cividalo, 
but between the Natisone and the Judrio, 
among the tangled mass of hills west of Tolmino, 
there was only one tolerable road, which 
changed to little better than a track some six 
miles short of the frontier. It was not until 
August that the first real assault was made 
upon the Austrian positions at Tolmino, 
though there was daily fighting of the kind 
that this war had made familiar, and the 
Italians were gradually pushing forward their 
lines. 

Farther up the Isonzo valley operations had 
been more successful. Caporetto, on the right 
bank of the Isonzo, was occupied the first day 
of the war, but across the river rises the wooded 
height of Volnik, which looks as though it ought 
to have given trouble. The difficulty was 
avoided by the dispatch of a flanking column 
through the hills north of the Caporetto road, 
which crossed the Isonzo higher up, scaled the 
Polonnik. ridge, and threatened the Austrian 
flank from Krasji Vrh. Thus threatened, the 
Austrians fell back upon the Kru, or Monte 
Nero, chain. The name Monte Nero arose from 
a confusion between the two Slovene words Kru, 
wliich moans a rocky i^eak, and is applied to 
various points in the Julian Alps, and Cru, 
which means black. Monte Nero is an imsuit- 
able name, for the great ridge is a light grey 
limestone, that shows like pearl in the sunlight, 
but too many memories had grown up round 
the now name for the old one to come to its own 
again. 

On June 2 General Cadoma was able to 
announce that Italian forces had gained a firm 
footing on the highest point of the Monte Nero 
chain. There had been two days of anxiety 
owing to the floods 'which caused so much 
trouble in the Isonzo valley. The bridge at 
Caporetto had been destroyed by the Austrians, 
and the temporary bridges thrown across by the 
Italians were carried away on May 28, so that 
the advance troops which had struck up into the 
mmmtains were isolated. Two days later com- 
munications were re-established, and on June 1 
the Italians, \A'ho had beaten off a strong 


counter-attack the day before, were in pos- 
session of the highest peak on the ridge, the real 
Kru. Bersaglieri, Alpini and infantry of the 
line had shared the preliminary advance, but the 
last and hardest task naturally fell to the Alpini. 
The attack on the summit was made from two 
points, one of which looks inaccessible to any 
kind of military operation. The south-western 
approaches to the summit are steep enough, but 
to the north the ridge runs towards Vrata with its 
western edge, the side of the attack, an almost 
sheer wall of rock. There are two great cracks 
in the rock face, and it was by this climbers’ 
route that a picked company of Alpini ascended 
to the attack, while a more numerous column 
pushed up the steep stony slope farther south. 
The attack took place on a dark and misty 
night, and it was hoped that the Austrians 
might be surprised. 

The mmmtaineering party on the loft bound 
their feet with rags so as to lessen the noise of 
their advance, and when they came to the last 
precipitous climb they roped themselves in 
groups. They had nearly reached the crest of 
the ridge when they were discovered. TIk* 
Austrians hastened to repel this unlooked-for 
attack, and while thoir attention was divert(‘d 
to the men who were clinging like flics to the 
rock faces, the main advance came up, and the 
summit was caj)tured. 

By this move the Italians had driven a wedge 
into the Austrian positions in the mountains, 
and they gradually extended their occupation. 
For a fortnight the Austrians made repeal (‘d 
violent attaclis, on one occasion bringing up 
six battalions from Plezzo by the road that 
runs up between the Polonnik ridgo and the 
northern part of the Monte Nero chain. While 
an attack was made from the cast, this forces 
endeavoured to reach the Italian positions from 
behind. They were blocked by detachment'^ 
of Alpini and Bersaglieri, who had occupied 
Krasji Vrh and the saddle between tliis ridge 
and Monte Nero, but it was clear that positions 
on the main ridge more to the north had to be 
secured in order to check fiurthor attacks from 
this quarter. The occupation of Monte Nero 
was a necessary prelude to a movement upon 
Tolmino from the north, working down by 
way of Mrzli and Vodil, and in order -to ensure 
tliis occupation it was essential to dominate 
Plezzo, which was used by the Austrians as a- 
magazine and base of operations. Two actions 
were planned for May 14, one against the Vrata 
ridge running northward from Monte Nero, 
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TRENCH WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Italian troops making a breastwork of boulders covered with branches, on a hillside. 


and one against Kozliak, a spur to the south- 
west of the position held by the Italians. This 
spur, which was still partly occupied by the 
Austrians, though they had lost the lower 
extremity of it, known as Ploca, borders the 
wide dreary slope of stony debris that stretches 
across to the tawny ridge of lAiznitza. The 
attack on Vrata was made by two columns of 
Alpini. One climbed along the rocky ridge 
from the Monte Nero sximmit, while another 


attacked from below. The Alpini w'ere armed 
with hand grenades, rifles, and bayonets, but 
their instructions were not to fire tmtil they 
were right upon the enemy. They wTappod 
their feet again, and some of them took off their 
boots to walk more noiselessly, and they 
reached the trenches on Vrata, after another 
extraordinary effort, just before dawm. Once 
more the Austrians were taken by surprise — 
they probably thought a night attack on those 
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rocky cliffs was impossible, though they had 
had one warning. A whole battalion was 
killed or captured, and Vrata was securely 
occupied. The attack on Kozliak, also con- 
ducted by two columns of Alpini, was equally 
successful. One coliuim attacked from the 
front, while another came down from IMonte 
Nero, and taking the enemy in the flank sent 
him in hasty retreat to the eastward. 

A few hours after the occupation of Vrata 
the Austrians attempted to retake the lost 
position. To the north and north-east they 
appeared to be in some force, and a persistent 
fire was kept up on the Italians, who wore 
busily occupied in adapting the Austrian 
trenches to their own uses. Under cover of this 
heavy fire a Hungarian Honved battalion 
attempted a turning movement. The way was 
blocked by a single company of Alpini, who 
lay hidden among the rocks and waited till the 
advancing Hungarians were within 300 yards 
before they fired. The imexpocted volley 
shook the Hungarians badly, and many fell. 
They realized that retreat was impossible, and 
came bravely at the Italians. But the way was 
rough and steep, and the Alpini are good shots. 
Tlie attack wavered and stopped, and the men 
fell into confusion. Seizing the moment, the 
Alpini leapt at them with the bayonet, and in a 
few minutes the sxirvivors of the battalion had 
surrendered. On that day the Italians took 
over COO prisoners, including 30 officers, and 
two machine guns. 

During the next week the Austrians made 
several further attacks, and on June 21 Alpini 
and Kaiserjager met for the first time. The 
Kaiserjager had come from (lalicia., from the 
famous Fourteenth Army Corps, \\'hioh Imd 
sufiered very heavily in the fighting in the 
Carpathians. The reputation of the KaLscr- 
jiiger as rnoimtain fighters is justly vc«y high, 
but they met more than their match in the 
Alpini. Their attack was repulsed, tlic Alpini 
counter-attacked, and the day ended in the 
Italians gaining a good df'al of ground. Bj’’ the 
23rd they were established on the grei*u sloj>es 
of Javorcek, within touch of Ph'.zzo. JJk' Tlezzo 
valley was now threatened froju tlin^o sides. 
The Italian guns could sweep it from Saga. 
The occupation of the Sella Prcvala, at the head 
of the Val Ra(;colana in Carnia, two days after 
the beginning of the v^ar, had given an observa- 
tion ]>ost for heavy artillery, and the rapid 
progress which was being made with the road 
to the toj) of this rnoimtain barrier promised 


an increase of pressure from this direction. 
And now an advance tlireatened from the east. 
Plezzo was no longer a suitable concentration 
point for the Austrians. 

But the war was settling dowm. As the 
Italians advanced they found the Austiian 
resistance more tenacious. The enemy was 
undoubtedly resourceful, and learned quickly. 
In the mountains, to begin with, he had trusted 
in himself and in the natural advantages of 
position. Soon he learned to trust to nothing 
but wire. Wire entanglements sprang up at 
6,000, 7,000, 8,000 feet above the sea. They 
girdled rocky peaks and defaced the eternal 
snows. In the moimtains, wherever they 
could move,- the Alpini held the whip hand, 
but movement became more difficult. 

The Austrians had had ten months of war, 
and during that time, if they had lost heavily, 
they had learned much. They had learned 
that even a modern fort is all but useless against 
modern heavy guns, and they knew that 
defence could only be ensured by liidden gun 
positions, and, if possible, by guns that could 
be moved without too much difficulty. The 
Italians knew this, too, theoretically, and they 
quickly learned what it meant in practice. 
They battered Fort Henscl to pieces, at MaJ- 
borghetto. They smashed up Fort Hermann 
at Predil. They silenced Lu.serna, Spitz Verle, 
and Busa Verle, on the Lavarone plateau, and 
sadly changed the appearance of Pozzi Alti, on 
the Austrian side of the Tonalo Pass. But the 
Austrians withdrew their guns from tlie 
damaged forts, and hid them in cuimingly con- 
structed gun pits. They dug and blasted 
galleries, and laid down rails in them, so that 
the positions of tho guns might be (‘asily 
altered. J'hey made a fortress out of every 
]•)osition that had to bo defend{)d, and yet it 
was generally hard to tell where their lines lay. 

By the end of Jtme it was trench warfare all 
along the front. In the Trentino and Tyrol, 
except ill cortain jdacos, thci war had not yet 
taken on tho asjjoct it had assumed in the rest of 
Western Fiirope. Italians and Austrians fav‘(‘d 
one another at longer range, 'with a mile or two 
miles of No-lMan’s Land between, where ])atrols 
went out and skirmished and came jjack. In 
tho valley of the Adige, for instanci', in Val 
Giuflicaria and Val Cisnion, thc^so wore the 
conditions as late as Septeml^or. There were 
outpost trenches and isolated redoubts in close 
touch with the enemy, but tho main lines lay 
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ALPINI FIGHTING AMID ETERNAL SNOWS. 

In action above the snow-line on Monte Nero : an Italian machine-gun section attacking an 

Austrian position. 


well apart. But on the north-eastern and 
eastern fronts, from Monte Piana, sonth of 
Schkidorbach, right down to the sea, the 
opposing forces, wherever the terrain allowed it, 
had come to close grips hy the end of June. 
Monto Piana was occupied partly by I talians and 
partly by Austrians. The Italians were pre- 
paring for a push at the head of the Sexton 
valley. Tliey held the frontier summits and 
passes in the Carnic Alps, but the Austrians 
clung to the farther slopes and came to the 
attack repeatedly. On Freikofel, Pal Piccolo 


and Pal Orande, east of the Plocken Pass 
(Monte Croce Carnico), the trenches were sepa- 
rated by a distance of from 80 to 200 yards. 

On the Isonzo it was the same. The first rush 
of the Italians had carried them right up to the 
main Austrian positions, and when it was found 
impossible to break through they dug them- 
selves in and prepared for the offensive that the 
conditions demanded. This came in the early 
days of July. The Italians were under Sabo- 
tino and Podgora. At the Gorizia gap they 
wore a bare mile from the bridges over ihe 
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Isonzo. On the glacis of the Carso they were 
hrmly established at Gastello Nuovo, they were 
entrenched on the lower slopes of Monte San 
:\Iichelo and Monte Sei Busi, but Monte Kosich 
and the heavy guns at Duino had prevented 
them from making much headway against the 
southern rampart of the plateau. At the 
begiiming of July pressxire began all along the 
line of the lower Isonzo. Sabotino and Podgora 
were fiercely attacked, and while little impres- 
sion was made upon the first, the Austrians were 
finally driven off tho top of Podgora by the 
infantry rushes wliich followed a tremendous 
artillery fire. The wooded summit of the hill 
was swept and devastated. Breaches were made 
in the wire entanglements by means of tubes of 
gelatine carried forward by devoted parties of 
volunteers who practically vowed themselves to 
destruction. The top of Podgora was gained, 
but a terrible converging fire rained upon the 
exposed ridge from Monte Santo, San Gabriele, 
San Daniele, and all the Austrian artillery 
positions at the back of Gorizia. The Italians 
hung on for some time, but were finally forced 
to retire to the comparative shelter of tho 
western slope of the hill, about a hundred yards 
below the summit. Meanwhile good progress 
was being made on the Carso, as progress goes in 
trench warfare. Bit by bit, almost yard by 
yard, tho Italians fought their way up the steep 
■ slope and on to the edge of the plateau, wresting 
a trench here and a trench there from the stub- 
born enemy. The centre held firm at CastoUo 
Nuovo, while the wings climbed slowly, very 
slowly, at Monte San Michele and Monte Sei 
Busi. The Austrian positions on Monte San 
Michele supplied excellent observation posts for 
the artillery of all calibres that was disposed 
along the lino of tho “ Vallone,” the big depres- 
sion in the Carso that runs from the Gorizia 
levels down past Doberdo to the east of MonfaJ- 
oonc. The Italians, on the other hand, were 
still fighting blindfold, struggling uphill to win 
positions from which they could see. Aero- 
planes did good ser\^ice, but a satisfactory 
observation post is worth many aeroplanes as 
far as controllmg fire goes. Still they gained 
giound, slowly, but some of the ground they 
won they could not hold. They had taken and 
lost Monte Sei Busi more than once. It was 
important to hold this insigmficant rise, for it 
gave an eye upon Doberdo, but it was terribly 
beaten by enemy artillery fire, and the Auslrians 
always coimter-attacked very strongly at this 
point, realizing its importance. Gradually, the 


Six Holes that gave the hill its name were multi- 
plied manyfold by the shattering impact of 
large -calibre shells. 

Still, on balance, the Italian line of trenches 
was always pushing a little farther forward. The 
Austrians felt the danger, and before the middle 
of July reinforcements had begun to concen- 
trate. These reinforcements were very neces- 
sary, for on July 18 the steady pressure of the 
Italians suddenly developed into a determined 
attack upon the Carso. Furious fighting went 
on for three days. The Italians gained trench 
after trench and captured 3,478 prisoners. On 
the fourth day, July 21, the Austrians attempted 
a flank attack upon the Sagrado bridgehead, 
but they were easily driven oE, and left 500 
prisoners in the hands of the Italians. On the 
morning of July 22 came the great Austrian 
counter-attack. It was directed mainly against 
the left wing and centre of the Italian forces on 
the Carso, for here the rise wa^ steepest and the 
river nearest. It was doubtless hoped that an 
attack pressed home would drive the Italians 
into the river, capture the bridgehead, and 
leave the besiegers of the Carso with all their 
work to do again. The attack was conducted 
with the greatest vigour. Long lines of Aus- 
trians poured over the edge of the plateau — 
from Monte San Michele, from San Michele del 
Carso, from Marcottini. But as they came over 
the skyline and down the slope, their masses 
stood out a clear mark for the Italian artillery, 
and they lost very heavily before they reached 
the Italian linas. The Italian first line held 
against the onslaught, and when the reserves 
came up they turned defence into attack. The 
Austrians were driven up the liill, leaving 1,500 
prisoners, and the Italians gained a footing 
higher up the slopes. Hard fighting continued. 
On the 25th the Austrians attacked again, this 
time on the Italian right at Monte Sei Busi. 
The hill was won and lost several times, and at 
the end of the day the greater part of it was in 
Italian hands. Meanwhile there had been an 
advance on the left. The wood known as Bosco 
del Cappuccio, on the southern declivity of 
Monte San Michele, was stormed and held, and a 
further advance was made, but could not be 
maintained. A regiment of Bersaglieri reached 
the summit of San Michele, and himg on for 
seventeen hours, till they were ordered to retire. 
On the bare stony crest of the liill, where it was 
hard to find shelter, for the rock is only a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, the guns 
of Gorizia and the Vallono plastered their shells. 
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Thf* colonel commanding the regiment main, 
tained that he could have stuck to the ground 
he had -svon ; but lie was one of very few 
efhcers left out of sixtv. 

The battle of the C'arso raged all throngh the 
last days of July and the first week of August. 
It ended by the Italians being firmly established 
oil the edge of the plateau. They wore nearly 
at the top of Monte San IMiclielo, they were on 
tlio saddle of San Michele del Carso, and they 
had at last arrested Mon to Sei Busi from the 
enemy. They had taken nearly 20,000 pri- 
soners, and tli<'>' could see the Vallone before 
them. Tlu^y were to settle down to two 
months* comparative peace, the peaeo that is 
obtainable under desultory artillery fire and 
continual bomb-throwing, wliile a new offensive 
was prepai'ed. 

All through tlu^ summer, including the weeks 
when the fight/ing on the lower Isonzo almost 
exactly resembled the periods of ‘‘ qiuot ” on 
the western front, the opcralions in the liigh 
motmtains continued without ceasing. It is 
impossible to go into detail regarding the work 
done. Space would not admit of more than a 
catalogue of names and dates, and even to 
tJioso who spent several weeks on th<^ mountain 
front and stud it ‘d tlie operations closely, tlxere 
comes a sense of bewildt^rnu'iit in trying to sort 
out the impressions and tho right propor- 
tion to tho ceaseless oneountors that took place 
on plateaus and ridges and peaks that it is 
difticult to asstx'iatc with any kind of military 
operations. Perhaps, in a way, the sense of 
Ixewilderment is actually increased by a know- 
ledge of tho countrv’ where tlxis war is being 
waged, and an ex]:>oi*ienee of the methods which 
had to be adopted. For all the while, as one 
composes a bare narrative of tho events, the 
little gains and the isolated combats, there 
comes the oppre^ssive memory of narrow gorges, 
huge bare ridges and i*ock precipices, of moun- 
tains that were trackless and desolate but sud- 
denly became alivo w'ith men and guns. Guns 
everywhere ; enormous 12-inch howitzers where 
no road was until the engineers had dug and 
blasted and driven their way along tho route of 
an old mule track that led up to some desolate 
j )ass ; field-batteries and even six -inch guns 
dragged up incredible steeps ; mountain bat- 
teries crowning Dclomite cliffs that used to be 
held a task for the holiday climber — the 
dominant feeling is wonder that war can be 
waged here, and progress made by any human 
efiort. The “ why ’* of a movement is clear 


enough to anyone with a map. To one who has 
seen the difficulties the question “ how ” must 
always be uppermost. 

History tells us how the great armies of other 
days marched through tho passes that cut the 
barrier of tho Alps, and how the mountain 
valleys saw great battles. But modem war hfis 
left the valleys. There is no room there, lb 
has spread up and over tho mountains them- 
.selvcs — 7,000, 8,000, 10,000 feet above the sea. 
You enter the Cortina or Misurina valleys, the 
Val Cordevole or tlie Val d’Andraz. Tho war 
is not here, though you may be 5,000 feet above 
the sea. It is always “up there,” on the 
mountains to light and left, that the real work 
is going on. The valleys only touch the real 
edge ot war wdxen the Austrian gunners, in a fit 
of temper, bombard the villages that have been 
wrenched from their hands. They plaster 
Misurina with high -explosive and destroy a 
hotel belonging 1o a German ; they lob 12-inch 
shells over IVIonte Oristallo to disturb the deso- 
late peace of Cortina d’Ampezzo ; they bom- 
bard the hospital of a village they have been 
forced to abandon (but which was not occupied 
})y th(‘ir adversaries), a hospital full of sick and 
women and children, and follow the wretclu'd 
fugitives wuth shrapnel till they are out of range. 
That is tho war that the high valleys know. 

Tho Austrians bad this excuse for their bom- 
bardment of villages, though nob for their beha- 
viom* in the case of the hospital mentioned above 
— the hospital outside Pievo di livinallongo — 
that they could not seo exactly where they were 
firing. They wore no doubt searching for 
Italian guns when they rained shells at random 
into a valley, for the guns that harassed them 
continually from unknown positions. One by 
one, throughout the long weeks of fighting in the 
mountains, the Austiians lost the observation 
posts they held early in the war. Even after 
the first line of their mountain fortifications had 
fallen, and the Italians had established some- 
thing like an equality of conditions in regard to 
terrain, tho Austrians still, for the most part, 
w^ere able to look down upon the invaders of 
their fastnesses. They still held the higher 
peaks fronting the new Italian line, and the 
occupation of these was necessary to the con- 
solidation of tho positions won by the attacking 
forces, and to the next st ep in an advance. Tho 
Alpini imits which naturally formed the first lino 
in all the mo.st arduous districts were not to be 
denied, and point after point was torn from the 
Austrians, In this way, in many places, they 
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AN ITALIAN SENTINEL. 

Wearing the warm, white outfit, the colour of 
which makes him almost invisible in the snow. 

were not only driven back upon their second- 
line positions, but the defence of these became 
more difficult on account of their complete in- 
ability to detect the placing of the Italian guns. 
Yet even with this handicap upon the defence 
an offensive in the mountains seemed impossible 
of success to anyone who looked at the great 
ramparts that faced the Italians. Only the 
knowledge that some of these barriers had 
already fallen compelled the belief that others 
too might fall. 

Naturally, the pressure in the mountains, if 
more continuous, was not so strenuous as in the 
plains. The objective was different, for Aus- 
tria could scarcely receive a vital wound in Tyrol, 
and many parts of the defensive line must be 
considered practically impregnable against any 
forces which the Italians could spare from the 
main operations. Yet very useful progress was 
made all along the mountains from west to east. 
A brief summary of the operations will show 
what was done, and how it was never possible 
for the defenders to feel reasonably safe, or to 


detach sorely -needed troops from the Trentino 
and Tyrol. 

Looking at a map of the Trenfcino, the gre^it 
wedge of Austrian territory thrust down upon 
the plains of Northern Italy, it will bo scon that, 
in addition to the main central route by the 
Adige valley, there are six subsidiary highways 
that lead in or out of the district — three to the 
west of the Val d’ Adige, and tliree to the oast. 
This assumes the Trentino to be bounded on the 
north by a straight line running east and west 
from Monte Cevedale to the Marmolata, crossing 
the Adige valley south of Bozen. On the west 
there are the Stelvio, Ton ale and Val Giudicaria 
routes ; on the east the VaU’Arsa, the Val 
Sugana, and the great road that rims by 
Cavalese and the Val Cismon pa.st Fiera di 
Primiero to Feltre. These routes aro them- 
selves linked up and fed, in most cases, by other 
important highways. The road to the Tonale 
pass, for instance, is fed by two converging 
routes, from Bozen via Kaltem and the Mendel 
pass, and by way of Mezzo Lombardo and Cles ; 
and it sends a link southward to join the Trento- 
Val Giudicaria road at Tione. This road again 
is joined near the frontier by the road that runs 
from Biva on the Lake of Garda, by Ponale 
Bezzecca and the Val d’Ampola to Storo, while 
Biva is approached by road from Trento and by 
train and road from Mori. Similarly, on th(^ 
<*astem side of the wedge, a new military road, 
barely completed at the beginning of tho war, 
runs from Flora di Primiero to Strigno, near 
Borgo, in the Val Sugana, while the Lavarone 
plateau, south of Levico, is laced with military 
roads. 

The Stelvio and Tonale routes do not call for 
much notice. Neither of those mountain 
routes really lend themselves to military ojicra- 
tions on more than a very limited scale. Both 
are sulhcicntly fortified, and there was little in 
the way of fighting in either district, except for 
artillery duels, during the first seven months of 
the war. On the Tonale the Italian big guns 
smashed up Forts Pozzi Alti and Sacearana, 
and considerable damage was caused to the 
Strino fortifications, farther cast. But on the 
whole there is little of interest to record at 
those two gaps in the great Alpine wall, though 
there were some extraordinary isolated encoun- 
ters on the mountains themselves. In the* Val 
Giudicaria, on the other liand, useful progress 
was made by the first push forward and tlie 
general position was consistently improved, 
thong] i it was only Late in the autumn that any 




AT A HEIGHT OF NEARLY TEN-THOUSAND FEET. 
Italian trenches in the snow of the Tonale Zone, in the western Trentino. 
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ITALY’S SOLDIER-MOUNTAINEERS. 

On the march through a mountain pass on the Austro-ltalian frontier. 


import anfc advance was inade. The first move 
forward occupied the little wedge jutting into 
Italian territory. It is interesting to follow the 
line of the great Trentino wedge, and note how 
all along the frontier there are little wedges 
thrust forward to dominate the routes of ap- 
proach — to block an Italian advance or cover 
an Austrian invasion. Tho hills between the 
Lago di Garda and tho Lago d’Jclro sliow one 
such wedge ; INIonte Baldo and the moimtains 
east of Ala fill another ; Monte Pasubio is 
another, the bastion that dominates tho frontier 
at the Vair Arsa ; the Lavarono plateau with its 
forts is still another, while a fifth strengthened 
the Austrian frontier in the Val Sugana, and a 
sixth, tho Colli di Santa Lucia, d()ininat<‘d the 
Cordevole valley. The frontier of 1800 is a 
monument to the foresight of tho Austrians who 
succeeded in imposing it \;pon men to whom its 
details were unknown. 

By the middle of Juno all these wedges had 
been occupied by tlie Italians, with the excep- 
tion of the Lavarone plateau, whoso numerous 
works opposed too formidable an obstacle to tho 
forces available for what was, after all, a minor 
operation. A considerable time was then spent 
in fortifying the new line gained, bringing up 
big guns to dominating positions and generally 
bocuring the weak flank. It is a point that is a 
good deal discussed whether, in fact, a greater 
initiative on the part of army and corps com- 
manders at this period would not have gained a 
great deal more ground. There was a strong 


feeling in tho army that a quick offensive in tho 
Trentino and Cadoro would have carried many 
positions that still barrc'd tho way irionths after- 
wards. According to information that st^Mns 
worthy of acceptance, tho Austrians wer(» not 
adequately prepared, at the b('ginning of ilio 
war, to defend the eouniiy soutli of ’'IVento. A 
rapid converging atta(‘k up thc^. Val d’Adigc' and 
tho Val Sugaua, might possibly hav(‘ (‘arric'd the 
Italians to tho gates of Tremto, isolating and 
putting out of action the imuK'iiscdy })ovverful 
d(‘f(‘nsive Jin(‘s on the J.*avar()n<‘ aiid Polgaria 
piat(‘aus. This criticism must be taken with 
all ri'servo. It scmmus w(dl foundc'd, but tlie 
niaha'ials are not yet fully availabh} for forming 
a judguii‘ut, a.n(l it must always nanemix'rod 
that tho main stake' was }x*ing play(*d for farther 
eastward, and t hat. first duty of the Trentino 
and C-adoro armies was to hold. 

To the west of the Lake of Garda the advance 
did not progress quickly after th(% (airly days of 
the war, and for months practically no news 
came from this quarter of tlie front, exo(‘|jt tho 
reports of skirmislu's on the mountain slo[)os or 
an e])isode in tlie coiitin lous bom))ardm('nts 
l)ctween tho forts in tho Tonalo pass. But in 
tlie middle of October, when poo])le w(a*(i begin- 
ning to talk of winter quarters, as far at least as 
mountain warfare went, a sudden move came 
among the liills west of Garda, and this was tho 
beginning of considerable acjtivity along tho 
front between the Alps and the lake. 

The first step was the occupation of Pregasina, 
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a village perched on the cliffs overhanging I^ake 
Garda, only about three miles belo\v Kiva. 
Farther west a strong attack carried the two 
mountains — ]Monto Molino and Ciina Palone — 
which face one another across the Val Giiidicaria 
about three miles north of Conclino. INlonte 
Melino doniinat(‘s the entrance of the Val Daono 
into the Val < h’liduiaria, and Cima Palone, 
besides acting as a second stmtinel over this 
point, dominates the head of the Ledro Valley. 
It was strongly fortified by trenches cut in the 
lock, and a number of prisoiun's were taken in 
the assault. Tliis point once secured, th(‘ whole 
Italian lino betw(H‘n Garda and the Val Giudi- 
caria moved forward to occupy the Ledro Valley. 
Fighting went on continuously for many weeks, 
the AiLstrians contesting the ground with great 
bravery and coimter-attacking many times. 
But the end of the year saw the Italians firmly 
established on the northern side of the Ledro 
valley and close up to the Lardaro group of 
forts. Their line ran from the Mascio ridge, 
north of Cima Palone, to the summit of Monte 
Vies, and from thence under Monte Pari to the 
lower slopes of the Sperono (“ tlio spur ”). They 
were on the Ponale road v'ithin two miles of 
Riva, hut the road that runs under the Roc- 


chetta, cut in the cliffs above the lake, witli 
several tunnels through the rock, is iL^oless for an 
advance. The way of approach to Riva must 
be found elsewhere. 

On the other side of the lake, between Torbole 
and the Adige valley, a similar advance took 
place, u]Don the little valley tha.t crosses from 
]\lori to Nfigo, joining the Adigo and Sarca 
^'alloys. The railway from IMori to Riva runs 
through this glen, up the Stirea valley and 
down to Arco. The Italians were now on 
the lowei slopes of Biaena, the moimtain that 
forms the main guard of Rovereto on the west. 
Big gims from Biaena had held back tlie 
Italians in the Adige valley for many weeks. 
For a considerable time Biaena dominated 
the valley, for the Italians wore short of heavy 
artillery at the outset of the war. There were 
gims to check an Austrian offensive ; there 
were not guns to cover an attack. But by 
the autumn gims were available, and the 
Italian grip on Rovereto gradually closed. 
Biaena was kept busy from the south, while 
attacking forces pushed slowly forwards on the 
cast side of tlio Adigo valley, down the slopes 
from Zugni Torta and down the VaU’Ai'sa. 
By tlio end of the year the Italians wore on 



ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT. 
Resting after a descent from a mountain height* 
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ITALIANS IN ACTION AGAINST THE AUSTRIANS ON THE ROAD TO PONTEBBA. 
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tiie outskirts of Rovereto. They held Dante’s 
Castle on the hillside to the south. They were 
pressing in from the ValPArsa, and up the 
Adige to where it is joined hy the Leno. 
But the Austrian guns on Monte G hello still 
had a say in the matter, and eastward rises 
Finonchio with its foi*tifications. Eastward 
again are the Folgaria forts, and beyond them, 
on the far side of the Val d’Astico, the great 
group of works on the Lavarone plateau. It 
is not easy for an enemy to approach Rovereto 
from the east. Yet Finoncliio at least must 
fall before Rovereto could be occupied with- 
out ensuring its immediate destruction by 
Austrian shell fire. And there were guns on 
Btivo to the west. 

There was no attempt at a general attack 
upon either of the grouped fortifications men- 
tioned above. Long slow artillery duels went 
on for many weeks, but there was comparatively 
little infantry movement. At the end of 
August, however, the Italians advanced from 
Monte Maggio, on the frontier and took, 
successively, Monte Maronia and Doss del 
Sommo, two important points on the south- 
western rim of the Folgaria plateau. This 
move enabled Italian heavy gims to be brought 
within more effective range of the Folgaria 
forts, but no further advance was then made. 
The same may be said of the Lavarono'-Lusema 
plateau. In the early days of the war the 
Italians silenced two of the Austrian forts. 
Spitz Verle and Busa Verio, and established 
themselves on the north-east of the plateau, 
near the village of Vezzona. Here for many 
months tho positions remained practically un- 
( hanged, but halfway tlirough December the 
Italians advanced from the Val Terra and 
secured a footing on the south-east corner of the 
plateau by occupying Cima Norre. 

In the Val Sugana a quick move brought the 
Italians within touch of Borgo, but the period 
of consolidation wliioh followed gave the 
Austrians time to tlirow forward a new line to 
protect Trento. When the offensive was 
resumed in August, the Italians found Pana- 
rotta, the mountain that rises north of Levico, 
turned into a giant fortress. Subsequent 
operations seemed to be directed towards 
turning the Panarotta position. Towards the 
end of August they occupied Monte Salubio, 
north of Borgo and from there they worked up 
farther, and held the slopes of Setole at the 
junction of the Calamento and Campolle valleys. 

Farther east, where the mountains rise still 


higher and steeper, there was more fighting, 
and, where progress was aimed at, more progress. 
Omitting the Fiera di Primiero zone and the 
Val Cismon, where the firsl step placed tho 
Italians in possession of the line they required, 
the operations in the Dolomite coimtry were 
practically continuous. The occupation of 
Cortina d’Ampezzo furnished a base for a 
double advance, westward by the Falzarego 
Pass and northward to where the road bends 
towards Schluderbach. The whole Cortina 
valley and its mountains were quickly occupied, 
thanks to the amazing feats of the Alpini who 
established themselves upon Monte Cristallo 
and the three Tofana peaks, besides seizing 
Col Rosa and Fiammes: And where the men 
had climbed, mountain guns followed, even to 
the peaks, while field guns were placed in almost 
incredible positions. The advance to the north 
was linked up with a similar advance from 
Misurina, and a great deal of hard fighting took 
place near Schluderbach, where attack was met 
by counter-attack, and the formidable Landro 
fortifications blocked tho way. 

The advance by way of the Falzarego Pass 
combined with the forward movement in the 
Cordevole valley to bring about some of the 
liardest and most extraordinary fighting of the 
w£br. For these two lines converge upon 
Col di Lana, the mountain that figured so 
prominently in the official dispatches. Col di 
Lana stands out curiously among its surround- 
ings, for it is a more or less ordinary mountain 
peak. With Monte Pore, which it faces across 
tho Val d’Audraz, it fonns as it were an oasis 
of Alp among the fantastic Dolomite crags 
all around. 

While the Italian guns from the south and 
east covered the advance, a force . of Alpini 
which had previously occupied the Cima di 
Falzarego and a part of the Sasso di Stria came 
down and established a footing on the eastern 
slopes of Col di Lana. This was in the middle of 
J uly, and by the end of the month an infantry 
force had crossed the Livinallongo valley, and 
seized the ridge that leads from Pieva (Buchen- 
stein) to the Col di Lana. By the middle of 
August the Italian trenches had crept up close 
under the Austrian positions, which by this 
time were immensely strong. The Austrians 
had no guns on Col di Lana itself, but they 
raked tho mountain side from their positions at 
Cort© and Cherz, down the Livinallongo valley 
to the west, and in the trenches there was an 
ample supply of machine guns and bombs. 
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Repeated attempts were made to storm the 
Austrian lines. Col di Lana became invested 
from three sides, for the Alpini worked roimd 
by the Little Lagazuoi and parti j’’ lield the 
cliffs of the Settsass. But the Austrians held 
on grimly, hurling the Italian attack down the 
steep sides of the moimtain many times. The 
Italians gradually got into position for the final 
onslaught, and towards the end of October the 
Austrian resistance began to be broken down. 
Trench after trench was taken, till at length, 
on November 7, the summit of Col di Lana wa.s 
occupied by the Italians. The attack was led 
by Colonel “ Peppino ” Garibaldi, grandson of 
the Liberator, and it was only successful after a 
singularly bloody encounter. On the following 
day the Austrians made a desperate effort 
to recapture the summit. Their attack was 
repulsed, and the Italians extended their 
occupation to Monte Siof, to the north-west of 
Col di Lana. Hard fighting followed on the 
ridges between Col di Lana and the Settsass, 
where the Austrians still had a foothold, and on 
November 18, and again on the 23rd, the 
Austrians came again to the attack. They 
were tlirown back with heavy loss, but their 
artillery fire worked havoc among the Italians. 
'IMie bare summit of the mountain was too 
(‘xj'josed, and it was reluctantly abandoned for 
moi*o sh<‘Uered positions a little way down. 
The actual summit remained unoccupied by 
either Italians or Austrians, but the Italians 
now dominated the situation. 

The iinj)ori;vnco of Col di Lana lay first Mil 
the fact that it looked riglit down the Cordovolo 
valley into Italy, as far as the Lago d’Allegho, 
and furnished an admirable obseri’ation j)Ost 
for the enemy. The Italians had already shut 
the doors of their house, but until Col di Lana 
was taken tJiere wiis a window still o])on for a 
]irying eye. M(»roover (Jol di Lana was the 
first key to the Livinallongo valley and ^he 
approaches to the Pordoi Pass and the Abba 
Thai or Val Badia. The Abtei TJial seemed an 
unlikely route, for it was too much isoIatc‘d from 
any other Italian line of advance. If, on the 
other hand, an advance should come by way of 
the Pordoi, the Italians were ready to support 
it by harassing the enemy’s defence from the 
Keda.ja and Sa.n Pellegrino ])assos. P>ut this 
was a move that promised bettor on a map 
than from a knowledge of the country. 

Going eastward along the moimta-in frontier 
from the Val Popena and Monte Piana, past the 
Tie Cime di Lavaredo (the Drci Zinnen), now 


firmly held by the Italians, the next ]joint of 
interest is the pass of IMonte C^roco Cornel ico, 
where the Italians pushed across the frontier 
and occupied Burgstall and 8(nkofl, on eithd' 
side of the valley. 

Eastw'ard again, among the w ild mountains 
of Carnia, there is a point, that deserves special 
attention, for it was the only point wiicrc Ihe 
Austrians had gained any footing in Italian 
territory. Betw'cen the Val di Sesis, that runs 
down to the Piave valley, and tiio Rio di Fleons, 
that joins the Degano valley, two rugged 
masses of mountain push down into Italian 
soil from the main front i(3r chain — Monte 
Chiadenis and Monte Avanza. The Austrians 
esta'olishcd themselves upon tlicsc ridges in the 
early days of the war, and it was not until the 
end of August that two columns of Italian 
troops, attacking from the valleys cast and 
west, drove the Austrians back on to Austrian 
soil. A fierce counter-atta(‘.k followed,, but the 
Italians hold. The Austrians appear to have 
attached particular iin])ortance to tho passes 
that load into Italy from the Gailthal. TJioy 
daslied for the passes at the beginning of tho war 
and, \vhen they wore driven off the summits by 
the combined skill of tho Alpini and tho Italian 
guns, they attacked peu’sistent Tho lino Pal 
Piccolo, Freikofel, Pal Grand<s which foil into 
Italian hands on Juno 9, was tho object, of 
almost continuous attack, and tho Austria.ns 
never seemed to give up lioj)o of retaking tho 
tlireo peaks that figui'cd so often in General 
Cadoma’s reports. They attacked failluT 
east as w'cll, and early in October a. very 
determined effort w'as made, along a fifteen- 
mile front, from tho Plbckon eastward, to driv'o 
the Italians from their lines. The a.t.tompt 
failed completely, in spito of a long artilhay 
preparation ; the Austrians had particularly 
favourable gun positions facing the frontier 
line, and they expended a groat deal of amnm- 
nition. After October there was relative quiet, 
though tlio Austrians ahvays kept testing their 
opponents in tho hope of finding a weak spot.. 
].hit the Alpini wore at homo on those mount ain- 
ledges. They could hold there for ever. 

At the Pontobba-Pontafol gap in tho ma-tn 
chain of the Carnic Alps the war had taken 
the form of a long artillery duel. Tho Mal- 
borghetto fortifications, and pariJcularly Foi*t 
Hensol, w’oro reduced to ruins by the Italian 
guns, but tho Austrians still held their own. 
Farther cast tho Italians crossed tho fronticT 
at various points, and threatened the raihvay 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY ENTERING AN AUSTRIAN VILLAGE. 

from the south, but ati this point the move- mered to pieces, and the Austrian infantry 

ments of the attacking forces necessarily were gradually pushed back and down> till the 

depended upon the results of the fighting Italians dominated the Austrian valleys, 

oil tlio main front. A successful assault on Austrian reinforcements coming down from the 

the Isonzo might mean an advance upon Predil to Plezzo were harassed by the Italian 

Tarvis, but until the main line could be broken guns, and this fact, together with the Italian 

farther 'south operations on a large scale were occupation of Monte Rombon at the beginning 

hardly to be expected in this zone. War of September, caused the abandonment of the 

had changed greatly since ]Mass6na defeated Plezzo valley by the Austrians. They still 

the Archduke Charles at Tarvis, in 1797, and held the slopes of Svinjak, the mountain that 

by this single battle opened the road to Vienna. fills the angle where the Koritnica and the 

Air tlarough the summer a steady pressure Isonzo join their waters, and they still occupied 

was directed against the Austrian front in the approaches to the Prodil and the valley of 

this sector, from the Fella Valley down by the Upper Isonzo, though the Italian forces 

the Predil Pass to Plezzo. The Austrian forti- which had come down from Monte Nero and 

fieations at Raibl and above Plezzo were ham- gained a footing on JavorCok were threatening 
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■ WATCHING THE ENEMY. 

An instrument used by the Italians for watching 
the operations of the Austrians. 


the latter position. There was a good deal 
of fighting in this district in September, the 
Austrians trying to recover their lost ground, 
witliout any succeps. 

On the Monte Nero chain, operations may be 
said i-o Iiave come to a close towards thf‘ end 
of July, when a detachment of Alpini, advancing 
along the top of the Luznitza ridge, found itself 
confronted by an immense bolt of wire ontanglo- 
m('nt, with an Austrian trench on the far side. 
An advance was impossible, and Austrians and 
Italians now faced one another across the wire 
liodge, with tlie dreary stone slopes falling 
steeply away on eitlier side. 

IMeanwliile, as summer came on, Tobnino 
was closely invested. The* Italians worked 
down from the north and gained a footing on 
the upper slopes of Mrzli Vrh, though the 
Austrians still held tho summit. Repeated 
attacks failed to dislodge the Italians, and 
they continued their xorogress along the slopes 
of Vodil. Tliese troops linked up with others 
from the right bank of the river, and ilio town 
was invested from the north-west and west, 
the Italians holding tho bridge of San llanielo. 
In August a strong attack was made uxjon the 
two wooded hills of Santa ^laria and Santa 
Luc. a, on the right bank of the river below 
the to\7n, and the Italians won their way to 


the saddle of Santa Lucia between the two 
camel humi)s. But here, as so often, they 
were swejjt oil tho bare lull by concentrated 
cirtillcry fire. They withdrew belo\A’ tho crest 
and dug themselves in. The usual routine 
of trench warfare followed on both liills, and 
here the Austrians added liquid fire to their 
other means of defence. The offensive was 
resmned in October^ and the greater part of 
both hills was occuxDicd. But, the Austria, ns 
held desperately, and no further xirtigress was 
made. 

On October 18 a general bombardment bf‘gaii 
along the wliole of tho low^er Isonzo line IVom 
Plava to the sea, and on the morning of the 
21st tho great oUensive tha,t liad been in 
X^reparation for many w'ceks was begun. 
Prolong(^d fighting follow'ed of tho fiercest 
description. J''ho main objectives were : 

1. An enlargement of the Plava bridgeJa^ad, 

with tho object of enabling MonU* Santo 
to \ h ) attacked from the nortli, 

2. The occupation of tlie Austrian on 

tlio right banlc of the river, from Monte 
Sabotino to below Podgora. 

3. Tli() Carso Plateau. 

Comx^aratively little progress was mad(j in 
the Plava zone. The ox^erations h(jre had l)e(^u 
iiniortimate almost from tlie first. After the 
occupation of Hill 383 an luiaceoim table in- 
action had followed upon the heroic strugglo 
w'hieli had resulted in the taking C)f th(.> liill. 
Succossivo gencirals in command at this yjoint 
sliow'ed a disinclination to make sufhci(^nt use 
of the troops at their disposal, and an extension 
of the bridg(dicad which might have been 
effected by (.'iiorgetic action in June or ovtJii 
July was delayed while the Austrians 
given time to strengthen their lines to t-hc* 
north and south. Various changes were madt^ 
among tJie jimior generals, and finally, towards 
the end of Septemlx.T, tlie general in cl large of 
tho whole sector was relieved of his coininaud. 
More energetic action followed, but by this 
time the task had become infinitely more* 
diflicult, and tliougli thc‘ Italians suceeodi'd in 
exi ending their lines for some distance both 
to north and south, it was found impossible to 
capture tlie dominating [losition of Kuk, th^^ 
occupation of which wois tlio first stop towards 
a movement against Mimic Santo. In this 
way the attack upon the Gorizia line had to 
be made without the hoped-for support from 
the north. 
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The offensive against j\Ionte Sabotino aiitl 
Podgora was conduct <'cl with the utmost 
determination, and betw'een attack and counter- 
attack the fight went on almost unbrokenly 
for six weeks. After many days’ liard fighting 
the Italians succeeded in gaining groiuid 
between the two hills and w'orkhig /oiind 
towards the back of li')clgora. They estab- 
lished themselves among the broken hills 
round Oala\ia and pressed down upon the 
little village that lies uudtM'iieatli Podgora, 
opposite Grafenberg, the industrial quai*t(‘r of 
Gorizia. Farther north the altiicks upon 
Monte Sabotino were i*enewed again atid again. 
Early in November the hill was actually taken, 
but owing to a misunderstanding the restTvts 
did not arrive in time, and the shattered 
brigade that had gained the jDosition in spite 
of fearful losses was swept back by the Austrian 
counter-attack. Monte Sabotino is tunnelled 
and galleried with countless trenches. Its 
capture was an extraordinary feat, and but 
for a blunder in staff work its occupation 
would almost certainly have continued. 

The oiSensive slackened at the beginning of 
December, but up to the end of the year 
fighting was almost continuous along this 
sector. The Italians won trendies, lost them, 
won and lost them again, but on tlje balance 
they were always gaining a littk*. a.ud they 
were now close upon the bridg<5 ciussing tho 
Isonzo into Gorizia. Towards the* emd of this 
long struggle tlie heavy guns wore turned upon 
Gorizia for the first time. Tho town could 
have been blown to fiieces months before, but 
the Italians refrainc*d fi'om bombarding it as 
long as possible. Advantage was taken of 
this restraint, and tho Austrians placed guns 


in the tovm itself, so that it was no longer 
possible to spare it. 

Meanwhile an equally fierce attack w'as being 
mad(‘ upon the Carso, with very similar results. 
Some progress was made on the southern rim 
towards the l^iko of Doberdo, but the chief 
struggle took place on the Siin Michele slopes 
and the saddle of San IMartino del Carso. In 
the end part of the Sau MicJiele summit was 
occupied, and the Church of San Martino, 
wliile a number of trenches were taken and 
held on the nortliern slope of tlie Carso, v^luu'o 
it drops to the Vi])])acco (Wipbach). The 
bloody fighting here recalls the struggle on 
the Wipbach {then known as the Frigid us) 
1,500 years before*, when Theodosius met tlio 
Gauls and ton thousand of his Gothic auxili- 
aries were slain. It was of this battle that 
Olaudian wrote, with what Gibbon calls “in- 
tolerable wit,” how “ tlie snow was dyed red ; 
the cold river smoked ; and tho channel must 
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have been choked with carcases if the curri'iit 
had not been swelled with blood.” But tlie 
battle of the Frigidus was fought in a day. 
The contest on the \’ippacco still continued. 

The Italian offensive in October and Novem- 
ber failed to break through the Austrian linos, 
though on S('ceral occasions the breaking 
point was almost reached. The Italian infantry 
displayed a ))ravory in attack that was beyond 
all praise. The southerners, who had been 
looked on as inferior material, showed a spirit 
and tenacity which the troops of the north 
found hard to ocpial. Their opponents may 
have fought with less Sian, but thej?- held like 
bulldogs and coimter-attacked whenever the 
chance came. The qualities of the Himgarians 
were specially noticeable. They fought with 
a dogged courage that could hardly be sur- 
passed, and any but the best troops would 
have given way before the determined on- 
slaughts of the Italians. 

Two criticisms of the Italian army may find 
a place here. They are Italian criticisms, and 
they are given here, because the fact that they 


were freely expressed in Italy hold out the 
best hopes for the future. The Italian Army, 
like the British Ai'iny, suffered from defects in 
staff work, and the einef defect was tlie same 
in both ca,sos — a failure to get tlie reserves on 
the scene in tJme. A second defect was a lack 
of technique in trench warfare. Facli army 
had to loam for itself, and the Italians liad 
had a shorter oxjjorience of trench ^vork tlian 
theh Allies. VViiere it was possible, as in the 
case of the Alpini and their extraordinary 
feats on the mountains, to use the techniciue 
learned in peace time, the results called for 
nothing but praise. 

Much had been learned during the last 
offensive, and conlidonce in tlie future w^as 
unshaken. In the meantime, among all who 
had attempted to follow the operations on the 
exceptionally dilficult front from the Alps to 
the sea, the work of the Italian Army called 
forth the warmest admiration. What Italy 
liad already accotnplislK^d in the face of im- 
mense obstacles, natural and artificial, consti- 
tuted a very notable military achievement. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1915 
ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 


FATiii OF ViXNA — T he German Line — Advances towards Polotsk and 
agjUnst Dvinsk — Its Faildbe after Fierce Fighting — Russian 
Riga Sector — German Autumn Offensive — German Successes 
Riga Abandoned — Attempt on Rovno — Battle on the Middle Styr — 
Strypa and the Sebetu — ^November Lull on the whole Front — 
Prtpet Marshes — ^Russian Success on the Dniester — Outlook 


Situation after the 
Minsk — The Offensive 
Victory of Platonovka — ^The 
— Advance on 

FiGHTCNG BETVVEISN THE 
CONCENTRATJON SOUTH OF 

AT THE New Year. 

T he fall of Vilna on Soptouibor 18, 
1915, marks practically tJio close of 
the great Aiistro -German advance 
into Russia, wliich began in May, although 
it was not the end of the ohensivo, A 
new “ balance ” was reached on tho Eastern 
front towards tho end of Soptombor ; tho lino 
on v’hich it was established was not, hosvcvci*, 
that wliich the German commanders had in- 
tended to attain before wintor. • They liad not 
stopped on the strong and convenient lino of 
defence, offered by tho Niouion and Bug, but 
with heavy sacrifices had advanced into the 
interior of Russia, tlnough the inarslios of 
the Pripet and the forests of Lltliuania. 
Such ambitions as an immediate march on 
Petrograd, Moscow or Kiiiff, were frequently 
supposed to iiave boon their goal. In reality 
their pm'pose appeal’s to liavc been much 
simpler. TJioy tried to establish themselves 
before winter on a lino wJiich could have been 
held with comparatively small forces, and on 
which the initiative would have been almost 
entirely with them. Tho topographical con- 
figuration of Western Russia and the consequent 
development of its railway net marked out 
clearly the Riga-Dviiisk~Rovno~Kamenets 
Podolski front* as the lino best suited for their 
purpose. 

* See tho large coloured map supplied in Voluino V. 
(Chapter XCV.). 

Vol. Vn.— Part 81. 


Tho most important part of that front, its 
real backbone, is tho Vilna-Liminiets-Rovno 
railway ; it was in tho autumn of 1915 the only 
railway lino between Brest-Litovsk in the west 
and the Dniepor iu the east, connecting the 
northern and the southern areas in the Russian 
theatre of war. Tho side which held the 
whole of that line would have had an obvious 
and most important advantage in being able 
to maintain direct communication between 
those two areas ; if necessary, it could have 
made up by mobility for numbers. Had the 
Germans been able to gain, moreover, the 
important railway junction of Minsk, they 
would have established a strategic \’acuiim ” 
in front of the central part of thoir line, 
as our Allies could hardly have maintained 
themselves in its noighbom’hood in view of the 
inferiority of the means of communication 
which they would then have had at their dis- 
posal. The German positions w'ould have boon 
well provided with lateral roads and railways, 
and tlio Russian front w’ould have been th^o^vn 
b§-ck beyond the Dnieper on to the Vitebsk- 
Elieff line. 

The German position in the centre was to be 
protected by the establishment of similarly 
strong lines on the flanks. At 'the northern 
end the line of the Dvina forms for the Vilna 
district the natural shield against the north- 
east. The river, and the road and railway 
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** The Times Photograph.''* 

THE TSAR WITH THE TSAREVITCH ON THE BATTLEFIELD SALUTING 

HIS TROOPS. 


which run along it, form an excellent base for 
a defensive position ; they offer splendid 
communications and render ]oossiblo cpiick con- 
centrations. The tov’ns of Riga and Dvinsk 
are the str'ategi<j keys to that position. No 
wonder that the Oennans were ]Dreparc‘d to 
make ev(m the h<'aviest sacrifices, if only at 
that price they could have gained i^oss(‘ssion 
of the Dvina line. 

At first sight, it is loss obvious which was the 
most favourable line of defence for th(' Austro- 
German forces at the soutln^m end of tli(^ 
Eastern front. South of Hovno tho marshy, 
winding (‘ourses of the numerous tributari(^s 
of the Fripet approach the parallel valloj^s of 
tho left-hand tributaries of the Dniester, and 
offer a succession of strong, natural strategic 
positions. Yet there were good reasons for 
tho cmemy for aiming at establishing himself on 
tho line of the River Zbrutcli, with the town of 
Chotin, or on that of tho River Smotritch, with 
the town of Kai nonets Podolski, if he could only 
Jia\’e taken Rovno (for v'itliout Rovno lie could 
not possibly have attempted in tlio south 
an advance beyond the line of tho Btrypa 
or of the Screth). The most obvious reason 
for the Austrians desiring to reach tho Zbrutch 
was sentimental : it forms the eastern frontier 
of Galicia ; not until they reached it could 
they have boasted of having “ freed ” their 
entire territory from the Russian “ invaders.” 
Secondly, considerable economic advantages 
would have been gained by an advance in that 
region ; in tho whole of Austria there is no 
other agricult?ural district as fertile as is the 
so-called “Podolia,”* the liigh plateau north 

Podulo ” iiieaiM “ in tho hollows ” ; that iiarne 
was probably given to the district because almost all 
it-! town*^ and villages lie dee]) in tbo canons of llie rivers. 


of the Dniester. Thirdly, an advanc(' (ji* 
retreat in that region weis likely to affect the 
strategic position of Roumania. Lastly, the 
reaching of the eastern frontier of CJalicia would 
have implied very considerable strategic advan- 
tages. The lines of the different left-handed 
tributaries of tho Dniester are by T\ai%tre of more 
or less equal strategic value ; this equality ha.s 
])een, however, destroyed by the differcuit degr(*e 
of development of tlui moans of communication 
in Austrian and in Russian Podolia. Tho latter 
can bo described ov('n now as practically in- 
nocent of roads and railways. Only one single 
railway line r'lms through Russian T^odolia, and 
crosses the frontier at \''()lotchisk, and only one 
single first-(*lass road runs, parallel to the 
frontier, from Proskuroff to Kamenots Podolski. 
vSomo twenty years l^eforc tho war eonditioTis in 
Austrian Podolia wore not very much Ix^tter. 
All tha.t had, Jiowc^vc^r, changed. A railway 
parallel to the frontier, eonneetecl. (^asl of 
tho Seroih, Tarnopol with Zaleshchyki. Thrc'o 
railways, running east and west, reached the 
frontier itself, at Volotchisk, tfusiatyn and 
Skala ; three more approached it at tlu^ 
ternuni of Zbarazh, Gzhymaloff and Ivanie 
Puste (north of Mielnitsa). The country be- 
tween the Strypa and the Zbrutch was covered 
by a net of high roads, wliich foimd its equal 
in Galicia only in the extremes west round 
Cracow, and was good even if judged by Wesl- 
European standards. In fact, the moans of 
coramimication between the River Strypa and 
the Russian frontier were superior to those 
west of the Strypa — /.c., behind the line on 
which the advance of the Austro -Gorman 
arjnios was arrested in September, 1915. Tho 
high development of tJio moans of communi- 
cation in Austrian Podolia explains the con- 
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sidcrable strategic importance w’liich was 
attached to that district. 

On September 7 the Austrians captured 
33ubno, having previously occupied l^itsk, and 
on September 18 the (jlerinans entered Vilna. 
It seemed as if the enemy was to attain his 
goal. Unexpectedly the tide bt‘gan to tm*n. 
On tho same day on which tht‘ x\ustrians 
(Altered Dul^no, their forces on the soutli suf- 
fered a severe^ defeat* ; on September 28 oui* 
xAllies re-entered Jaitsk. Tlui Kussian armies 
round ^hlna, wdiich seemed during a few days 
in danger of iKMUg cut off, effected a brilliant 
retreat, suffering very small losses, and began 
to drive back towards tho west the adx’ancc^l 
bodies of Oeriiiaii troo[)s, wJiich were I'oaniing 
cast of Vid/.y and Viloiku.. Karly in the 
autimin of 1015 the Germans had thus r(»alizcd 
one part of their scOuMue ; tlay h<‘ld the im, 
portant c(?ntre of \hliia and the \h' lna-Ha.ra.no- 
A’itchy railway line. Evc‘rywh(‘r(‘ els(‘ lh(‘y 
were standing ‘‘ on the thnsshold ” ,* they 
were facing "the proiuis('d land” without, 
being able to enter it. Erantic (‘tforts to itom- 
pletc their scheme^ till the. history of tho next 
f<nv weeks — viz., th(' short s(n\son during 

(’f. (.4m.pl <M* X(JN', pp. r>o0' 8. 


whicii a.n ad\^ancc was still p()ssi})lo in the 
muddy plains and marshes of East-ia-n liluropo. 

Dm-ing the fortnight following f)n tho fall of 
Vilna the Gorman armies under General von 
EicJihom and t.lie right wing of the group 
commanded l)y General von Below stro\'e to 
comiDloto tlio success which they had achieved 
in the neighbourhood of Vilna, by iin advan(*e 
to tli(‘ ea,st. In LitlHia,nia, the <'ouiitry of 
lakes and forests, 0 ])erations on a. lartrc scale 
are limited almost entirely, es})e(‘ially in autumn, 
to tho lines of tho main roads and railways. 
Ill tho region of Svientsiaiiy the Germans tried 
to follow up tlioLi* original piercing iuo\’eniont 
by an advance towards Bolotsk, along tho 
Svientsiany-I’ostavy-Hert'swoi sh railw’ay, and 
1 1 irougl i the valhy of t lui Disna. The movement 
was uiKl(‘rtaki‘n by H\'(^ cavalry divisions witli 
strong infantry support. By suc<*ess in IJiat 
(juart(‘i* tho C^lormaus would liave gaiiu>d a. 
Ilanldng ])osi1.ion ^vitll regard to I3\dnsk, anti 
might have elfecied at tho same time a strategic 
(‘iivtOopinmil- of the Kussian armies under 
(h^iieral EviTt, wliich in the centre were re- 
tiring in an east(*rly cliivction. To hampiT 
Ihtui* witlidrawal, German ca^’alry d(‘tachinents 
w<Te sent out against tli(‘ lVlolodet(‘hna-BoI()tsk 
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railway, which, east of the river Narotcli, ap- 
proaches very close to the Svientsiany-Beres- 
wetsh line. Meantime, two powerful German 
army-groups were pressing on concentric lines 
against Mnsk, following the railways wMcli 
connect it with Vilna and Baranovitchy. If 
either of these two groups had succeeded in 
hm’ling back the opposing Russian forces, the 
retreat of the troops along the other line would 
have been seriously endangered. On the ex- 
treme right wing, following the northern edge 
of the Pripet Marshes, the Germans wer<- 
attempting from the south, along tlie road to 
Niesviz and Slutsk, an enveloping movement 
against the Minsk-Bobruisk line. 

The struggle wliich thus developed on the 
fall of Vilna on the Svientsiany-Baranovitch;^' 
front — i.e., in the region which might best be 
described as the northern centre of the autumn 
front — lasted unabated for about a fortnight. 
At first the main fighting raged round Smorgon 
and Vileika. With sonietliing like astonish- 
ment, states the German report of September 25: 
“ The Russians are still resisting our advancH‘ 
on the line Smorgon -Vishneff.” But even more 
was in store for them. In the \’ilia region 
al)Ove Vileilva,” says * the Russian oflieml 
communique of September 20, “desperate 
actions continue. We caiDtured the village of 
Kesterka. The Germans delivered a series of 
attacks near Vileika, pushing them on man\' 
occasions so far that bayonet fighting ensued. 
All these attacks were repulsed. 


“ In the district north-west of Vileika our 
troops carried with a bayonet charge the 
fortified village of Ostrofi and recaptured the 
village of Ghirty. 

On the Smorgon front and south of the 
town fighting continues.” 

During the following two days the Germans 
continued their onslaughts west of Vileika; 
in fact, their offensive developed into a pitched 
battle. One attack followed tho other, and the 
fighting never slackened. At several points the 
Gormans were pouring in their heavj^ artillery 
fire “ in the approved style.” On September 27, 
10,000 heavy shells were dropped in a sector 
held by a single Russian regiment. Although 
pressed hard at times our Alhes succeeded in 
holding their ground, and in inflicting iieav>' 
losses on the enemy, “ One of our armies 
operating in tliis region,” says the Petrograd 
communique of September 28, “ captured from 
the Germans during tho past week 13 guns, 
including five of large calibre, 33 machine-guns 
and 12 ammunition wagons. Over 1,000 
unwoimded Germans were taken.” 

As the result of about a week’s fighting 
between thc^ J^isna and the Niemon om* Allies 
extricated tl eir adv meed detachments, straight- 
ened out their front, cleared their linos of 
commmiication of enemy raiders, and even 
succeeded by a counter-offensive in pressing 
back tho enemy at several points (especially 
in the Vidzy-Smorgon sector). The Russian 
right wing ad^’^ancod V’cst\^'ard down tho Vilia 
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** The Times photographs," 

•‘THE TIMES” CORRESPONDENT STAND- 

ING BY A RUSSIAN HEAVY GUN. 

Small picture: Armoured cars. 

iiiicl up its two tributai'ies, tho Karotch iijul tFu* 
Servetch. The (Jerinan cavalry whiclj luui cut. 
the Polotsk railway at Krzyvitohy, on th(‘ 
Servetch, and luul spread to th<' south-east, 
as. far as Dolg\'inolT, near the sources of th<^ 
Vilia, was driven bac'.k and tho Polotsk railway 
was cleared of Oermans. Our Allies niain- 
tained themselves roxincl the hard-oont<‘st<Ml 
town of Viloika and the important railway- 
junction of Molodetchna and recaptured 8iuor- 
gon. Tho Ocrnian advance was slopped and 
depression began to si)read in tho ranks of the 
enemy. “ This depression,” says the Kussian 
official report of vSopteniber “ inanih^sts 
itself in more and more, freqiu'nt instance's of th(^ 
abandonment by the (h'rmans on tlie batt-Iefudd 
of slightly w'ounded soldiers, of wagons on tJie 
line of their retreat, of tho throwing away of 
anns and projectiles, and of disorder and 
nervousness in their firing.” 

Also farther south tho German attempt 
met with very little success. The enveloping 
movement made no progess, and the fighting 
assumed the character of frontal attacks, with 
hardly any gains for the Germans to counter- 
balance their heavy sacrifices. All attempts 
to cross the Niemen oast of Novogrodek or to 
press forward along the Baranovit,(*liy-Minsk 
railway, ended in failure. 

Then in the first days of Octolier tho German 
offensive in the nortluTu centre began to 
“fizzle out.” Withdrawals to the Western 
front and to Serbia seem to have excessively 
depleted their reserves ; when met by tho 



stubborn resistance of an enemy whom .they 
describt^d as beaten and flying, and possibly 
imagined to liavo reached that condition, this 
('{('rmaixs found thomsolyes unable to exert 
sufficient pressure against his lines so af^ 
to pierce them. Soon autumn rains and 
bad roads began to hamper more and more 
the activily of tho Germans, and a long lull set 
in on the front between the Disna and tho big 
.Marshes. 'Jlie thick red line which on thjp. 
coloiu'cd map in Part 05 of this History marks 
the Russian front towards the end of October, 
1915, still roughly defined its position at the 
Now Year of 1916. Our Allies had maintained 
thcuLselves in full possession of the liighly 
important railway junctions of Molodetclina 
and IMinsk. 

AVhilst attempting an offensive against 
Minsk and along the Polotsk railway, the 
Germans were also pressing their attack 
against Dvinsk. Towards the end of Soptembyr 
the following order, issued to the German troops 
<)I)(Tating in that dist.riet., came into Hussian 
hands : “ Tons of thousands of your comrades, 
who with unbounded valour forced the Russian 
front at Svientsiany, are in danger as long as 
Dvinsk remains in Russian hands. It is 
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iiecetisary to capture it in order to a\'<‘rt the 
danger threatening yonr coiiiraderi ; this is your 
duty to these heroes.’' Indeed, the capture of 
Dvinsk would have been decisive for the entiiv 
offensive east of \hlna. With the (iennans 
firmly established at Dvinsk, and threatening 
an advance against Polotsk by tJie road and 
railway which run along tiie right bank of tlie 
River Dvina, the position of our Allies in the 
northern centre opposite Svientsiany and Vilna 
would have become practically untenable. 
But the capture of Dvinsk proved by no means 
an easy task. 

As a strategic centre Dvinsk is certainly 
equal in importance to Vilna, Brest-Litovsk 
and Rovno, and second perhaps only to Wa.rsa\v. 
It forms the jxmction of two of the most imj)ort- 
ant Russian railways, the Petrograd-Vilna- 
Warsaw and the Moscow-Smolensk'Riga lines. 
Moreover, a branch line connects Dvinsk. by 
way of Ponevesh and Shavle, with the Baltic 
port of Libau ; at Shavle it is met by a narrow- 
gauge railway from Tauroggen, which the 
Germans had constructed since the sununer of 
1915, Dvinsk Ls also the centre of a network of 
roads. 

Situated in the angle between the Dvina line 
and the Lithuanian front, Dvinsk served as 
pivot for the Russian armies operating in the 


lake district to the east of Vilna. The part 
which it played in the Russian scheme might in 
certain respc'cts be compared with that of 
WTdun in the W'est. It would, however, be a 
mistake to think of Dvinsk as of a fortress ; 
in strategic discussion <)ne ought to speak of tlic 
Dvinsk district much rather than of tlie town of 
Dvinsk. The town was the object to be 
defended, and not the defending factor. It 
lay 8 to 20 miles behind the Russian line^ whicli 
enveloped and sheltered that vital centre of 
communications, which is also one of the*, 
principal gates to the Dvina line. From 
llluksl iic'ar the Dvina, the Russian front ox- 
tend('d across the Ponevesh railway, near 
Garbunovka. towards Lake Sventen. From 
here it ran across wooded hills towards Lake 
Ils(m and Lake Meduin, then, cutting the high 
road north-east of Novo Alexandre vsk and the 
Dvinsk- Vilna railway near Kruklishki, it 
reached Lake Oaten in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Gateny. At that point the line 
curved, following henceforward due south a 
chain of small lakes of which Lake Gaten forms 
approximately the centre. At the southern 
end of the chain lies Lake Drisviaty, the biggest 
in the Dvinsk region. Together with the 
neighbouring Lake Obolie it xnay be taken to 
form the southern end of the Dvinsk front. 



A COLD DRINK. 

Russian troops enjoying their cup of ice cold water. 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION ON THE DVINA FRONT. 

Russian Gunners Extricating a Gun from the Snow* 

As long as the Russian lino south of Lake points between Dvinsk and the Baltic Sea, 

Drisviaty stood firm, our Allies in order to keep Towards the middle of September fighting 

Dvinsk, had merely to hold the 27 miles of the in the neighbourhood of Dvinsk assiuued 

Ulukst-Drisviaty front, which, moreov^er, nature the regular stationary character of trench 

its^^lf had provided witli strong defences. warfare. The Germans were massing heavy 

Had the Germans succeeded in I'eaching the artillery in the rear, whilst trying to push 

Dvina east of Dvinsk, tlie position of the forward towards the Russian lines by 

Russians in that town would have become means of saps. The operations culminated 

extremely precarious. Lying in a river curve, on September 24 in a fierce battle fouglit 

convex in the direction of the enemy, Dvinsk along the whole front between the Dvdna 

would have been cixposed to a cross fire. and Lake Drisviaty. Supported by a hurri- 

In the course of August and September cane of fire of their artillery, the? Germans 

several attempts had been made by the delivered repeated attacks against the Russian 

C^ermans against the Dvina line at different positions ; certain trenches changed hands 
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several times, but at the end of the day the 
Germans had hardly any gains to record. On 
the next day our Allies recaptured also the 
village of Drisviaty, which oonunands the 
lake isthmus, and the Germans found them- 
selves reduced to the same position which 
they had occupied before the coininencement 
of their September offensive. 

In the course of the following ten days 
fighting roimd Dvinsk lost somewhat in inten- 


sity tind was limited to violent artillery duels 
and local attacks, in which particular trenches 
and groups of trenches were won and lost. 
Dimiig the fortnight October 4-18 the German 
offensive against Dvinsk changed its character, 
'rho operations in the sector between Lake 
Medum and Lake Drisviaty lost in importance, 
the enemy concentrated his main endeavours 
in the region between Illukst and Lakt^ Sventen. 
The attacks south of Dvinsk had stood in close 
comiection with the offensive from the Svient- 
siany district against Polotsk. This having 
failed completely, the enemy lost his main 
<‘hance of outflanking the army defending 
Dvinsk by reaching the Dvina from the east ; 
a piercing movement from the north-west was 
now attempted along the Illukst road and the 
Ponevesh railway. Had the Germans succeeded 
in that attack they would probably have 
followed it up by an attempt to force the 
crossing of tlie JIvina below Dvinsk, thus 
threatening the retreat of tlie Bussians from 
that district. 

The Russian official cotmmmique of October 5 
gives the first intimation of a new battle 
developing in the sector between Illukst and 
Lake Sventen. At first the Germans attempted 
an advance near the village of Shishkovo ; in 
the next few days the main attacks centred 
round the village of Garbimovka, about two miles 
south of the Ponevesh railw'ay, and about nine 
miles north-west of Dvinsk. “There was an 
extremely desperate fight all day yesterday 
near the villages of Pashilina and Garbunovka,” 



GERMANS REPAIRING THE DAMAGED RAILWAYS IN RUSSIA* 
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BRIDGES DESTROYED AND REPAIRED. 

German ** Saw Mills ” used for cutting the required 
size planks for repairing bridges. Bottom picture : 
Ingenious Russian method of delaying German 
advance — Goods train blown up on a railway 
bridge. 

says the Pctrograd coinmu Cl ique of October 10. 
“ It diminished ia intensity towards the 
evening. Tlio village of Ourbuuovka was 
taken, lost, and rotakc'ii stivtu'al time's and was 
finally abandoned by us under the enemy’s fire. 

. . . Nc'ar Pashilimi tluj (Uirmans wen' at 
first successful, but. towards the evening tlu^ 
development of th<‘ir ol'fiMisive was elu'cked t-o 
the east of that village'.” On October 10 the 
village of Garbunox^ka was retaken by our 
Allies. For another week the battle raged 
round Illukst, (hirbiinovka and Shislikovo, 
with no advantage to the Germans except some 
small gains near Illukst, wliich wc'rtj balanced 
by losses in other sectors of tlio line. 

The general commanding the German birces 
before Dvinsk had contidiuitly expected to 
enter the town by the end of Sc^ptomber ; a 
month later lie stood still in approximately 
the same positions, having wasted sonuithing 
like 40,000 men in his hopeless attacks against 
the Hii-isian lines. Tiiis estimate of the 
Gcrinm losses, which competent obiervers 
des Tibed in October, 1915, as conservative, 
is the more significant, as towards the end of 
the ‘ no nth the German forces massed directly 
under' Dvinsk numbered only six divisions of 
infantry and two cavalry brigades, or about 
80,000 Uciyoiiets. “ But the lack of men,” wrote 



Thii Thnes correspondent in a despatclj of 
Octobc'r 25, “is compensated by strength in 
artillery, including, l^esides a huge number of 
field batteries, <a large number of heavy guns up 
to 8’2 inclios, mortars and siege guns from 
Konigsberg and Kovno.” Moreover, reinforce- 
jnouts were coming, for the Germans wore as 
yet far from regarding their attempt against 
Dvinsk as lost. General von Lauenstein, who 
replaced von Morgen on the Dvinsk frt)nt, 
CMjutinued the operations with even g ea or 
(ibstinacy, tliough in the long run with no 
better success. 

After a short lull, fighting recommenced, and 
on October 23 the Germans scored their fi st 
marked success in the Dvinsk region. After 
long and vigorous artillery preparation, they 




ARTILLERY FIGHTING ROUND THE LAKES NEAR DVINSK. 

In the foreground is seen a Russian battery hidden near a burnt farm. Farther away are two lines of Russian infantry trenches, with barbed wire entanglements 
before them, some German shells are bursting over them. Farther still are three lines of German trenches, and on the hills beyond the burning village, shelled by the 

Russians, are the German batteries. 
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attacked the Bussian trenches west of the town 
of Tllukst ; at first their attack w^as repulsed, 
but towards the close of tlie day, they suc- 
ceeded in breaking through, and after a desper- 
ate battle in the streets, occupied the tow'n. 
It seemed as if that success was to op('n up a 
nenv chapter of the ])attU‘ before^ Dvinsk. “ In 
tli(^ r<'gion to th(‘ east of Tllukst.” says the 
Russian co7nmint iqiie of October 25, “furious 
fighting with the ad\^ancing Cormans con- 
liiRies without cessation.” During the next 
few days the enemy strove frantically to make 
full use of his advantage^ and develop his 
offensive. On October 27-28 Jie succ(‘edod 
in })reaking through the Bussian front near 
tlie village of Oarbunovka and to tJie south of 
it, and in rea(*iiing the \\'est(Tn outskirts of the 
big forests which extend between the Illukst- 
Shishkovo road and the Dvina. Here, however, 
his advance was brought to a stop by our Allies 
promptly strengthening their dt^fences east 
of Illukst, by excellent artillery work, and last 
but not least by the brilliant counter-offensive 
carried out by our Allies in the district of 
Platonovka. 

The Dvinsk front was held by an army 
deemed one of the most valiant and best dis- 
ciplined among the Bussian hosts, which was 
moreover, abundantly supplied wdth artillery 
and ammunition. In the ten days of fierce 
fighting in the region of Lakes Svonton and 
Ilsen, which ended on November 11, it fully 
justified its high reputation. According to th(‘ 
i^^trograd correspondent of The Times, w'ho 
visited personally portions of tlie batlTefKdtl 
and had the privilege of hearing the accounts 
of the Bussian commanders, that batth*, best 
described as the Battle of IMatouovka, imist 
be regarded a.s onc^ of t he most important, (wemts 
on the northern front since the Bussian Army 
withdrew' from l^oland. In tlie w'ords of the 
distinguished veteran wdio has been directing 
the operations at Dvinsk : “ After two months’ 
patient resistance of the enemy’s continuous 
offensive we w'ore at last able, a fortnight, ago, 
to assume the offensive ourselves and compel 
the Germans to recede from tlieir positions and 
in their turn adopt dchmsivo tactics. I think 
the German failure on this front wull assume m. 
permanent character ” — a proph(*cy fully borne 
out by the events, or rather the a]>sonco of 
events during the following months. 

The Bussian offensive between Lakes Sventfin 
and Ilsen had more tlian one aim in view. 
The German advance south-east of Illukst had 


Ixjcn tuTosted, but considcrabl(‘ roinf<»rcomeiits 
w'ere know n to be und<*r way ; these had to be 
diverte<l. In region of J^ako Sventen the 
(kTuian liiu‘s were approaching too closely 
to Dvinsk ; the (German heavy artillery had to 
bo prt‘vi‘iited from getting within range of the 
tow'll. Th(^ Bussian positions in the sector of 
the two lakes presented several serious tactical 
flisadvantages ; these could be remedied only 
by means of a successful advance. But that 
advance itself was rendered enormously dilficiJt 
by the bad tactical position of the Bussian, 
forces. 

On October 31, the day which marks the 
beginning of the Bussian offensive, the lino of 
our Allies extended from the southern shore of 
Lake Sventen to the northern extremity of 
Lake Ilsen, over a distance of about three miles. 
The whole region presents a succession of 
sw^amps and hills, some denuded, others crested 
wdth pine trees. There is water everywhere, 
only the sand hills stand out — ^bastions for an 
army on the defensive. The main heights of 
the isthmus between Platonovka and Lake 
I Ison were in the liands of the Germans who had 
strongly fortified them. They held also a range 
of hills on the western shore of Lake Sventen, 
from which they could swet^p by their artillery 
fire its shores and waters. The Bussian forces 
betw’cen Lakes Sventen and Ilsen were practi- 
cally isolated, in so far as lateral connections 
w'cre conceriK^d, The flanks of the noighboming 
corps to right and left w^ere separated by almost 
th(^ whole length of these respective lakes. 

The Bussian offensive consisted of two dis- 
tinct UKivcnnents : <3ne detachment composed 
of tw'o regiments w'as sent out to take the hills 
on the w’c^stern bank of Lakii Svtmten (Bed Hill 
and Bald Hill), and if possible to gain touch 
with the neighbouring corps. Another group of 
regiments proceeded to attack the hills round 
Platanovka ; this movement had, however, to be 
preceded by the former. 

The following is th<‘ dtvseription of the 
fighting near Lak(' Sv(mten given to the Petro- 
grad c()rreH}3()ndcnt of the Tmies by the colonel 
of one of the twM) regiments W'hich led the 
w'ay : — 

“ We had to secure a lodgniont in the pro- 
montory nicknamed by our men the ‘ Dog’s 
I’ail.’ My scouts crosst^d the lake at night, 
dug themselves in and annoyed the enemy 
liolding the brickyard situat{‘.d upon a slight 
einincncc at the nortliern part of the pro- 
montory. A Lettish officer cointnanded the 
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scouts and organized the whole landing. Being 
a native of the place, he was able to take advan- 
tage of every latent resoiu*ce afforded by. the 
country. Thus he nianaged to discover a small 
fleet of boats and added to them by constructing 
a number of rafts. During the night om* men 
gradually reinforced the scouts. On the follow- 
ing day we rushed tiie brickyard. This gave 
us a larger foothold to deploy one of our regi- 
ments and storm what we called Bald Hill, 
while another regiment gave its attention to Red 
Hill, to the south-west. 

“ Our advance was very slow. The Gerriift.ns 
had a large number of maxims, tliree tunas as 
many as we had, also automatic rifles, and 
freely used explosive bullets. But on our 
side we had our artillery massed in several 
lines east of Sventen and Modum, including 
held and heavy guns under good control, so 
that we could pour in dii'oct or flanking fire at 
wdll. Three days passed chiefly in artillery 


pr(‘puraiiou for our final attack. Tlie infantry 
advanced slightly. Our artillery observers 
were in the trenches correcting the fire of oui* 
guns. On November 3. the enemy began to 
2^0 ur in a fierce flanking fire from their guns 
west of Ilsen. 

“ Wflien the scouts and su 2 Ji)orts moved from 
the Dog’s Tail iDromontory, our neighbouring 
corps began to advance also, and w^o finally 
extended our right flank and gained direct 
contact. But all this time we w^ere suffering 
heavily from the enemy’s maxims on th<i 
heights. 

“Bald Hill and Red Hill were won on the 
third day. The enemy counter-attacked and 
retook the first-named heights. Our position 
was now^ a very critical one. The w'aters of 
the lake in our rear cut off all ho]3e of imme- 
diate reinforcc'ments or of eventual retreat. 
We had to retake Bald Hill at all costs, and we 
did if. Mvnien w'cre tremendously en<‘ouraged 



GERMAN CAVALRYMEN AS GUNNERS. 

A useful weapon used by the German cavalry. One man loads while the other fires the machine rifle. 
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AIRMAN’S VIEW OF A GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 

This picture, taken by a Russian airman, illustrates the beginning of a German gas attack, the 
poisoned cloud rolling before a westerly wind towards the Russian lines after being released from the 
gas-cylinders. On the right are lines of German troops awaiting the order to advance. 

by the hurricane fire kept up by our artillery. acceding to Illiikst was diverted to stem the 

Many of them had \vitn(‘ss('d tin* terrilik^ eflVKjts Russian advance. But in vain ; the Russian 

of the CJerinan liiuTicanc^ tir(\ For the first Ihu^ between the lakes being freed from the 

time they saw that our own artillery was not galling fire from tlio hills, fought its way west- 

only equal but even superior to anything that ward. Its advance led ov^er dilUoult and 

the Germans could do. Our gunners telephoiu'd swampy groiuid, which delayed it-^ move- 

to me asking w'lien they should stop so that our iirmts. One regiment remained for eight days 

men should not sufter from their fire. It seemed and nights under heavy fire, receiving food only 

to mo that our shells were bursting ])erilously at night, yet. the men never wavered and in 

near, and I asked them to ceas(^ fire. A half the* end foreod their way for\\'ard. Th(‘ licngliis 

company then attackinv^j Bald Hill was im- of Platonovka, St^likishki, and Mikulishki were 

mediately mown do vii by t lu^ German machine- caj)tured, th(> German line was thrown back for a 

guns. I at once signalled to the gunners distance amounting at some points to no k'iss 

' keep on fii’ing,’ and only when our skirmishers thin thr(‘e miles, the Russians gained the 

wore within 250 paces of the German tronclu^s (uitirc western shore of Lake Bventen and the 

the hurricane was suspemded and we wont north-western lialf of that of Lakt^ ris(‘n--the 

for the Gormans with tlie bayonet, but they battle was won. It was won moreover at a 

did not wait.” loss considerably smaller than that inflicted 

The enemy division which had been pro- on the enemy. The total Russian casualties 

3 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION, 


did not exceed 7,500, including many oases of 
frost-bite, whereas a conservative estimate of 
the enemy’s losses placed them at 20,000. 

When, shortly after the battle. The Times 
correspondent visited the now Russian trenches, 
he was struck by the good work done in them 
by the Russian soldiers after ten days of severe 
fighting. “ The trenches were diy and as 
comfortable as they could have been made 
within the space of a few days. There was 
overhead cover for the men at the loopholes, 
and a strip ol tarpaulin to shelter them so that 
witloin this miniature abode two men could 
rest and at the same time be ready to stand up 
instantly to the loophole in case of an attack. 
Here end there communication trenches led 
to well-dug, bomb-proof shelters where the 
men could warm themselves. Thanks to 
excellent distribution of commiuiication trenches, 
hot food could be brought up to the men twice 
daily. The conditions wore as good as they 
could possibly be under the circumstances, and 
the men wore cheerful and well-nourished. . . .” 

Very different the conditions which he 
found in the conquered German trenches. 

I’lio contrast between the Russian and Iho German 
trenches suggested that the talcs of suffering and hard- 
■ship and complete moral collapse that had been told a 
few da>.s ago by the 700 German prisoners taken during 
the battle wore probaldy true. Their ralicnis had been 
reduced to one-third of a pound of broad, while the 
terrifie Russian bombardment rendered it imposHiblo 
to light a fire in the trenches. 1 walkotl along about a 
mile of these abandoned works. I’he trenche.s were 
badly dug, evidently by prentice hands, and although 
the Germans had occupied them for some wook.s they did 
not compare in point of comfort with the Russian trenches 
completed only a few days ago. The awful stench, due 
to the absence of all sanitary arrangements, the dirt 
and disorder in the shelters, and the almost complete 
absence of fire-places — all argued that the occupants 
were not men fitted to serve in the field, and wore too 
depressed to care what became of them. A quantity of 
accoutrements still remained in the Irenche.s. The 


Russian soldifjrs had already removed the arms and 
amrniinitiou, of which a large quantity was secured. The 
prisoners exphained that the men had refused to carry off 
the weapons belonging to their dead comrades. 

The victory of Platonovka was followed up 
by a Russian advance near Illiikst. “ Left of 
the Dvina, north of Illukst,” says the Russian 
communique of November 2-1-, “we captured, 
after fighting, the farm of Yanopol.” Situated 
on the river about 20 miles below Dvinsk, 
Yanopol possessed considerable strategic im- 
portance. From this point the enemy several 
times attempted to cross the river in the hopf^ 
of effecting an envelopment of the Dvinsk 
army. Moreover, tho loss of Yanopol changed 
the German position in the Illuksi region into 
an even more pronounced salient, and ono more 
diflicult to hold, than it had been previously: 
Even there, in the one sector in which tho 
Germans had gained ground during their 
autumn offensive, they were unable to maintain 
it in full, to say nothing of a farther advances 
“ North-west of Dvinsk, in tho region of Illuksi, 
near the village of Kazhnirichki,” says tho 
Petrograd communique of November 20, “ the 
Germans, on tho night of tJio 28th, opimcd a 
violent artillery fire on our trenches, and at 
dawn took tho offensive. In face of the con- 
centrated fire of our artillery and rifles the 
Germans withdrew to their trenches, therol>y 
* coming under the fire of their own l)att<^i*ies. 
Taking advantage of this situation, our troops 
in tui*n delivered a counter-attack, as the result 
of which the enemy was driven out of the fai*ni 
of Kazimirichki and the wood to the west of th(‘ 
farm. 

“A portion of our troops at the same time 
forced their way into Illukst and occupied the 
suburb on the east side of the place. De- 
veloping our success, we occupied tho two 
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cemeteries of the village and pari of the German 
trenches farther to the south.” 

In their jn‘ocipitate flight from Yanopol, 
the Gormans abandoned the official records of 
one battalion, in which was found some inter- 
esting correspondence of the Higher Command. 
It appeared from it that rei:)eatc;d requests for 
further reinforcements were sent by tlio German 
commanders on the l^vinsk front, but no 
suftl(M‘ent help was recciv’ed for a continuation 
of the offensive. This might have been due 
partly to a general shortage of reserves, partly 
to the conviction, which v^as boimd to gain 
ground, that the attempt at forcing the Dvinsk 
front was hopeless. Anyhow, the fighting in that 
sector closed with the end of November, 1915. 

Whilst the right wing of von Below’s army 
^\’as trying to hack its ^\’ay through in the 
district of Dvinsk, its left wdng was hammering 
at the other gate of the Dvina lino, the Riga 
sector. Smaller engagements, incidental at- 
tempts to break through at particular points, 
and a preparatory struggle for positions had 
been proceeding in that region over since the 
beginning of August. About the middle of 
October the operations round Riga assumed 
the character of a vigorous general offensive. 
Six army corps, supported by a very con- 
siderable artillery force wore gathertd on the 70 
miles front extending along a semi-circle from 
Lake Shlotsen, near the Gulf of Riga, to Linden 
on the Dvina. In reality this concentration 
was even more serious than the mere numbers 


would indicate as, owing to the nature of the 
ground, operations in the neighboiuliood of 
Riga are limited to certain definite lines. 

On October 14, when the new German 
offensive began to develop, the enemy lines fol- 
lowed in the main the coiu‘se of the River Aa 
from Shlock (near the sea) to Mtau ; from 
there their front ran along the River Ekari, 
and then, following the ]\Titau-Kreutzbui*g 
railway, approached the Dvina opposite the 
bridgeheads of Frledrichstadt and Jakobstadt 
(in this district, half-way between Riga and 
Dvinsk, an attempt had been made by the 
Germans, towards the end of August and in 
the beginning of September, to force a crossing 
of the Dvina, but had failed *). Three main 
lines of attack against Riga were open to the 
Germans. The dii*ect line for a frontal attack 
against the town followed the Mitau-Olai-Riga 
road and railway. An advance along these 
was by no means easy. Between Mitau and 
Olai, which lies about half-way to Riga, the 
road and railway cross the Ri\"ers Ekau and 
Msse and several of their tributaries ; the 
country round is a low, wooded plain and oftbrs 
2 ->lonty of possibilities for defence. Beyond 
Olai an advance is even more difhcult as it 
k‘ads across the big Tirul Marsh. It is true, 
during thoir advance into Poland the Austro- 
Germans had been able to overcome oven 
gn^ator obstacles as, e.g., the Tanev Marshes, f 

• Cf. Ghapior XCV., p. 503. 

■j* Cf. Chapter LXXXV., jx 100 and Chapter XCI,, 
pp. 34i4-4. 



BIG GUNS ARRIVE IN RUSSIA FROM JAPAN. 
Russian Officers inspecting the new weapons. 
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but then they had an overwhelming superiority 
in artillery which they possessed no longer in 
October, 1915, against General Buszky’s forces 
in front of Riga. 

The other two possible lines of advance 
against Riga w'ore flanking movements. The 
one led along the Tukkum-Shlock-Riga rail- 
way, between Ijako Babit and the sea. An 
advance along that line presented disadvan- 
tages of such serious nature that at first it 
seemed imlikely to be at all attempted, and 
in fact it was not tried by the Germans except 
as their last chance, in November, after all 
other attempts had failed. The only possi]>le 
road from Shlock to Riga runs quih^ close to the 
shore, and is exposed to fire from the sea, whicJi 
was a serious matter f(»r the (.Germans a.s, sin( <j 
th(' time of their naval rcvers(‘s in August, J 1)1 5, 
our Allies had gained complete mastery in th(‘ 
Gulf of Riga. 

For a flanking movement against Riga from 
the east, the ground was most fa\"oural)K^ in 
the district of lTexku(‘ll on the Dvdna, a.l)out 
12 miles upstream from thc‘ town. In tlu^ 
neighbouihood of Uexkuoll, opposite the villagers 
of Repo and Klango, the Dvina divides, forming 
the islet of Dalen, which is about five miles long 
and one or two miles broad. A small l(‘ft-han(l 
tributary whic^h joins the Dvina o[)posito 1 )alen, 
the River Kesau, offered still further facilities 
for t he throwing of a pontoon bridge across the 
I'iver. This sector became^ in the st^cond half 
of Oetohor the scene of bitter fighting and of 
perhaps the most dangi'rous German move 
against Riga. 

On October 14 th(" (hrmans o[)en(‘(l th(‘ir 
oflV‘nsiv<‘ ))y crossing the River Fkau, near tlio 
village* of (h'lmwald. During the next two 
days a dc‘sp(‘rate battle was fought with 
changing suce<‘ss for tli(‘ station of Gaurose^n and 
also iu‘ar Gross ^1kau and west of tlie farm of 
Misshof on the JMissa. On Octob(‘r 19 the 
enemy siu'eec'ded in chiving back the Russian 
troops ii(*ar Gross Ekmi towards the Hiv(‘r 
danel), and fought witli some success near the 
station of Neiigut^ During the next few days 
fighting extended to the neighbourliood of the 
IMitau-Olai line and some acKmice was made 
by the Germans imar the villagers of Kish and 
Herzogsdorf. Then followed th(*Lr chiif blow 
against the eastern flank. “In the vooded 
region to the north of the MLtau-Neugut rail- 
way,” says the Russian official coininunique, of 
October 1 3, “ the Germans succeeded in advanc- 
ing to the north. Everyw'here in this region 
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THE RIGA FRONT. 


terrific fighting is going on.” By October 20 
the Gormans reached Borkowitz on the Dvina, 
about 14 miles from Riga and only about two 
miles above tho islet of Dalen, scoring Ihoir 
bigg(\st success in tho entire offensive round Riga. 
The true story of it, coming from a compettmt 
source is this : Tho Germans were able to 
bn^ak tlirough the Russian loft flank lietwoon 
Neiigut and tho Dvina, because a single regi- 
ment had been loft to guard a strotcli of some- 
thing like 15 miles, and having been for a month 
almost continuously engaged, it was unable 
to resist the advance of a whole brigade of 
fresh German troops. Reinforcements reached 
the Russian front on tho Missa in time, and 
enabled our Allies to drive back the enemy, 
but for some unaccountable reason, tho hard- 
pressed regiment was neither reinforced nor 

relieved. The general commanding the 

Corps could not be foimd, in order to give the 
necessary orders, and his absence from Riga 
lasted two whole days. Curiously enough, that 
Russian general had a very Gorman name. He 
had a short shrift and was loromptly replaced by 
a well-known Slav coimnandor. 

Following on the success oast of Neugut, the 
Germans forced a passage across the Missa 
near Plakanen, and reached tho village Repe 
on the right bank of tlie Kesau. “In an 


action near the village of Rope, south-east of 
Riga,” says the oflicial Petrograd coimnuniqui 
of October 24, “ tho Germans succeeded in 
capturing the village. Hoar the village of 
Klange, north of Repo, wc inflicted enormous 
losses on tho enemy by our sustained fk’o.” 
Furious fighting developed on tho next day in 
tlio Ucxkucll district on the left bank of the 
Dvina. Accounts of that fighting published 
in tho Novoe Vrcmija emphasize the appalling 
sov('rity of the artillery fire on both sides. The 
(‘arth shook for many miles round from tho 
force of the exploding shells, while rockets cease- 
lessly shod a lurid light over the field of battle. 
At 8 p.m. the Germans began a first attack 
which was repulsed by the fire of “ M.” Regi- 
ment, on which devolved almost the entire 
weight of the defence positions. Dp to 3 a.m. 
the regiment had repelled six furious onslaughts. 
Then came the critical moment of the seventh 
attack. From all sides dense columns of the 
enemy crept up and impetuously hurled them- 
selves on the tired Russians. Artillcjry and 
maxims opened a murderous fire, and the 
regiment charged w'itli the bayonet and hurled 
back the foe with heavy losses, wiiich for tlie 
evening totalled at least 800 slain. On the 
following night the assaults were renewed with 
the same result. 
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Yet the Germans persisted in their attempts 
at crossing the Dvina. The results to be gained 
'were such as to justify even heavy sacrifices. 
On one occasion they thought tliemselves near 
their goal ; in reality they were walking into a 
trap. The Russians had Iurc‘d them on to tiie 
island of Dalen and tlien ]oromptly opened fire 
from two opposite sides, inflicting terrible losses 
on the foe. At Rigti the public* assoinbled on 
the l:)ridge over the D\'in<a. and w'atched thou- 
sands of German corpses floating down the 
stream. Other Riga residents followed the 
progress of the artillery battle from the high 
railway bridge near tlie station. One of the 



AUSTRIANS USING AN ACID-THROWING 
APPARATUS. 


arms of the Dvina, called the Little Dvina, was 
clogged with German corpses. In the battles 
in this region the enemy lost 7,000 prisoners.* 

About the same time as the Gennan right 
wing reached Borkowitz on the Dvina, their 
centre liad advanced up to Olai, half-way 
between Mitaii and Riga, but was unable to 

* The Russian olfieial communique of November 15 
"tates that during iho preceding iiionlh tho Russian 
li'oops hud taken prisoners G74 olticers and 49,200 men, 
both Austrians and Germans, and had captured 21 
guns, 1J8 machine-guns, 18 trench mortars and three 
searchlights. A largo proportion of that haul was, of 
course, made during tho fighting on the Styr and Str5TDa. 


advance any farther. The Petrograd corre- 
spondent of The. Times, summing up on October 
28 the results of a fortnight of the most des- 
perate efforts on tJio part of the Germans, 
denied tliat the German offcnsi\^e had achieved 
any marked success or threatening Riga. They 
now stood on a front of about 50 miles, ex- 
tending from the shores of the Gulf by Schmar- 
den, IvaJnscm, Olai, Plakanon, to the Dvina 
opposite tho island of Dalen. Tlio sector of 
that line neansst to the Dvina -w'as that between 
Dalen and idakanen being distant 10 or 11 
miles, most of the German front receded from 
Riga to a distance of from 17 to 27 miles. 

On October 31 tho Gt'rinan autumn oftensivt* 
against Riga entered on its hist stage'. The 
main interest during iho first half of Noveinbei* 
centred roimd tiu^ attempts to break through 
in the 8hloe-k region, between Lakes Kange!* 
and Babit and the sea. According to reliabh* 
estimates tho enemy laid concentrated two or 
tlireo army corps in tJie maritime section, and 
had brought up heavy artillery, conveyed to 
Libau by sea, and from there by powerful 
tractors. Tho German offensive Ix'gan on 
October 31 with attacks nc'ar Konun(^rn and 
Tchin, at tho western oxtn'inity of Lake* 
Babit. Thf^ fighting coniinucxl for si'N^eral 
days, spreading to Raggaseiu at tho Jiortli- 
castern end of Lake Kangor. As tlu' bafth* 
developed it Ix'gan slowly to turn to tho advan- 
tage of our Allies. On Novel nlxu* 7 the* Rus- 
sians succeedc'd in advancing b(^twoon Shlock 
and Lake Ba])it, and also soutli of th(^ lakt*. 
On the next day they rooeeu[)ied tli<^ district 
east of Kemmern, capturing “ a largt' ({uantity 
of munitions and material w'hich th(^ (humans 
had abandoned during llu*ir pre(*ipitat(* r<^- 
treat.” Tho fighting culminah'd on Novem- 
ber 10 in a battle in whicli the Russian fl(*(‘t 
co-operated effectively witli tho land batt(H*i('s. 
According to a description given by M. Ksiunin, 
correspondent of the Novoe Vremya, the artil- 
lery preparation began in the morning, and tJie . 
enemy’s positions were drenched with a T‘a*n 
of shells. Thereupon tho Germans attem]^t(xl 
to assume tho offensive, but were instantly 
beaten back by a coiuiter move of our Allies. 
One of the Russian imits took tho enemy in 
the rear, subjecting him to a cross-fire from 
rifles and maxhns. 

In one of the trenches tho Germans displayc‘d 
the white flag and held up their hands, but the 
Russians, taught by bitter experience, were 
too wary to be caught by this transparent 
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RUSSIANS PLACING A SEARCHLIGHT IN POSITION. 

After the apparatus which is brought up by horses to the position it is to occupy, the searchlight is 

elevated and connected with the battery. 

device, and not a man or a hostile company moxmd and elevation. The Russians en- 

snrvived. trenched overnight before Kemmem, and early 

The Russian advance was attended by the following day the advance was resumed, 

incredible difficulties, the troops going forward the men being obliged in many places to v^ade 

amid thawing snow in the swollen marshes, waist deep in icy water. 

and with a German maxim posted on every The Fleet continued to render splendid sup- 
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poi't, and its shells, biu’sting far into tlio 
enemy’s dis])ositions, blow up his trenches, 
dismantled his batteries, and cut off his con- 
nexion with his resi'rves. At hnigth the enemy, 
unable to stand this punishment any longer, 
fled in disorder, and the Russians surged 
into Kemmerii. Pausing merely long enough 
to ta]vc‘ prisoners, tiiey pi'essed on farther. 

The eleven days of almost uninterrupted 
fighting resulted in a German defeat, and all 
attempt at an advance against Riga along the 
sea ^\'as given u]^ for the present. In fact, at a 
few places our Allies continued to di*ive back the 
enemy ; they gained complete control of Lake 
Babit, and achieved considerable progress on the 
shores of Lake KangcT, w hich is about 25 miles 
west of Riga. Tlie Jk^trograd oflicial communique 
of Novomber 24 mentions a finther Russian 
ad\'anco in the district west of that lake. 

Isolated attacks in the neighbomhood of 
the farm of Bc^rsemiinde, opposite tlie islet of 
Dalen, were, late in November, the last 
bickerings of the Gorman offensive against the 
line of tho Dvina. The com])lete failure of 
that offensive is in certain res[)eot.s comparable 
with the defeat which tho Gormans h^id suffered 
on tho IBzura-Rawka line in the last days of 
January, 1915. It proved onco more that 
tile Russians w'oro as fighters more tlian equal 
to their opponents, and that tho Gormans had 
little chance of breaking through tlioir linos 
when tho Russian troops received suflitMent 
supjxirt from their artillery and did not suffer 
from a sliortago of amimmition. 

The troops of General Ivanoff, in their 
dashing comitor-offensivo on tho middle Styr, 
liad rc-ont(‘rod the town of Lutsk on Septem- 
ber 23, taking prisoners eighty ofilcers and 
about 4,000 men. Tho captiu’e of that bridge- 
head by our Allies w^as a bold and successful 
stroke, but it would hardly liave been advisable 
for them to try to maintain tho advanced 
position which they won in the big bend of 
the river. Whilst tho Austro -German forces 
north-east of Lutsk remained in possession of 
me left bank of the Styr in the region of Kolki, 
and south-east of Lutsk held Dubno and the 
loft of tho Ikva, the intervening district 
would have formed for our Allies a dangerous 
salient. They voluntarily abandoned it, and 
even the enemy had no elaborate tales to tell 
about the extraordinary feats of his pro- 
veibial heroes. “ Yesterday,” says the Vienna 
communique of September 27, “ the enemy 
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THE STYR, FROM KOLKI TO RAFALOVKA. 


evacuated the positions north-west of Dubno, 
and in tlie Styr sector near Lutsk foil back in 
an easterly direction.” It was on a straight 
front extending from Rafalovka, Tohartorysk 
and Kolki to the Ikva south of Dubno, that 
the Russians decided to moot the new offensive 
by which the enemy planned to complete his 
advance in the southern area of tho Eastern 
theatre of war. 

The first Austro-German offensive against 
Rovno, in tho beginning of September, took 
the form of a concontric attack which followed 
mainly the two railway lines : from the north- 
west it proceeded from the direction of Kovel, 
and from the south-west along the Brody- 
Dubno-Rovno railway. Its failure resulted in 
the adoption of a slightly different strategic 
plan. Having received fresh reinforcemoiUs, 
Linsingen in the beginning of October concen- 
trated liis main forces for an advance on 
Sarny, the junction of the Kovel -Kieff and the 
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Vilna-Kovno railways. Baranovitchy, the 
northern terminus of the portion of the line 
which crosses the Pripet Marsiies, was already 
in the hands of the Germans, Could they 
have establisiied themselves also at Sarny 
and obtained a lateral connexion with the 
armies in the northern area, the position of 
our Allies round Rovno would have become 
untenable. They would have found them- 
selves outflanked from the north, and the 
strong defences of Rovno would have Jiad to 
be abandoned practically without fighting. 
The German atteinj^t at an outflanldng nio\'o- 
ment from the north was, moreover, acconi- 
jDanied by a new battle in the south, fought on 
the now historic fields of Novo-Alexinets and 
on the edges of the Podolian liigh plateau over 
the Strypa. 

In the neighbourhood of Sokal, some 23 ’ 
miles north of Luisk, the River Styr approaches 
within only a few miles of the River Stochod, 
another tributary of the Pripet. The space 
between tliem is filled by a marshy dejiression 
which extends from soutli-east to north-west, 
and follows the right bank of the Stocliod 
almost down to the point at which the Kovcl- 
Samy railway crosses that river. Near Sokal 
the Styr changes its course and assumes a pre- 


dominantly easterly or north-easterly direction 
till it is joined by the River Korinin, about three 
miles east of Tcliartorysk. It then turns to the 
nortli-west, forjuing a big bend between the 
Komaroff-Tchartorysk-lVIayimitche road and 
t lie Ko v'el-vSarny rail way. On t he line ot‘ Polonne 
(the point at which the Kovel-Sarny railway 
crosses the Styr) the distance between the 
Styr and the River Stocliod amounts to about 
thirty miles. Por a few more miles north of 
the railway line the Styr tra\'erses fairly higli 
groimd, then it enters again a swampy depres- 
sion which links up with the big marshes of the 
Pri]3et. Between KoUd and Rafale vka, on a 
stretch of about twenty miles, the absence of 
marshes along the Styr renders conditions 
favourable for an offensive. Mor(^o\'er, the 
concentration within tha.t region of rc^ads and 
railways, which naturally seek higlicr gromul 
and easy rivor crossings, marks it out for a 
modem battlefield. It became the main 
theatre of the fighting on the Styr during the 
autiunn of 1915. 

Por almost two months lastt d the desperate 
battle on tJie Middles Styr, in which the Austrian 
and Gorman forces under General von 
Linsingen mot the Russian troops of General 
Brussiloff — the same wlio as commander of the 



AUSTRIAN PRECAUTION AGAINST CHOLERA. 
Distilling drinking water. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY GOING INTO ACTION. 


Eighth Anny had, in the summer of 1915, 
carried out the skillful retreat from tho Central 
Carpathians by Lvoif to Volhynia. Two 
s(^parato areas can bo distinguished on the 
battlefield round Tchartorysk, which formed 
tlie central and most essential part of tho Styr 
lino. Tho northern j^ari. of th(‘ !in(‘s centred 
round tho Jvovel-Sarny railway. Tho liigh- 
road which runs througli Kafalovka formed its 
northern limit (though minor (‘iigagements 
took place also })eyon(l it) ; in the south it was 
enclosed by the* marsliy course of tho Okonka» 
a small h‘ft-hand tri})utju*y of the* Styi*, which 
joins its valley south-west of the town of 
Tchartorysk, forming several small islands and 
spreading out into a wide* marsh. Ilie town of 
Tchartorysk lies entir(‘ly within tho northern 
sector. Tho second area extended south of 
Tchartorysk, and north and cast of Kolki, 
between the River Styr and its right-hand 
tributary Kormin. The Kolki-Carayjuovka 
road formed its approximate southern limit. 
Those two distinct areas were usually referred 
to in the oflicial co^nymuiiqiies by the chief towns 
as the districts of Tchartorysk and Kolld, which 
names may l^e kf‘pt as the most convenient 
descriptions. 

The battle of tho Styr began on September 27 
v'ith a German offensive in the southern area. 
Having crossed the liver at Kolki, the enemy 
spread out to the east. Three days later his 
advance was, however, stopped on the line 
Novoselki - Kulikovitche - Koshishtche - Tcher- 


nish. Then for weeks the fighting continued 
to oscillate east and west of that lino. Attacks 
and eounter-attac'ks follou'ed on one another 
with that almost monotonous regulai’ity which 
is charact(‘ristic of regular trench-warfnre. 
T'’he ])are statomonts of small ad\"anccinonts and 
r6‘tii’(*mcnts, as given by the olhcial I'eports, 
dtivoid as they are of all dimiiatic, human 
d(*t.ail, arc dry bones to the reader. Yet they 
contain the essential summary of big and 
imj)ortant operations. The entries taken — e.g., 
from th(^ Russian coffnniaiiqiies of October 0-11, 
an<l relating to the district of Kolki, may serve 
u,s an illustration : — October C : “ South-west of 
Tc.hartorysk the enemy was thrown back 
towards the village of Novoselki, leaving in our 
hands some 150 2 >risoners and a quick-firuig 
gun. In the region of the villages of &asno- 
vola and Koshishtche we ha\'o had several 
conflicts with tho enemy, who was progressing 
towards tho east.” 

October 8 ; “By an energetic attack . . . 
our trooi^s, notwitlistanding a violent hail from 
quick-firing guns and repeated counter-attacks 
by the enemy, occupied his positions east of 
Milashoft' . . . and carried by assault the 
village of Tcliernish.” 

October 10 : “ Eighting continues near 

Milashoff. . . 

October 11 : “ . , . our troops, supported 
by artillery fire, occupied the eastern side of 
the village of Tclicrnish . . . with very slight 
losses.” 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY STARTING FOR THE BATTLEFIELD. 
Huge horse-teams hauling big guns through the snow. 
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The same names continue repeating them- 
selves in the Kolki district to the very end of 
the battle of the St^n* — a testimonial to tlie 
magnificent endurance of the Russian defend- 
ers. By holding out in that sector they 
covered, against an outflanking moxxmiont from 
the north, the district of Rovno, and especially 
its outposts round Dorazno, and also enabled 
the adjacent forces in the district of Tchartorysk 
to meet by a counter-offensive the impending 
German attack along the Kovel-Sarny railway. 

The Russian advance in the northern sector 
began on October 3. “Our troops,” says the 
Petrograd cotmmniifpie of October 4, “crossed 
successfully tlic^ Styr near I^olonnc and drove 
the enemy from the village of Tsininy. We 
made an ecjuiflly successful crossing near the 
village of Ko/Jintse, above Tchartorysk.” On 
tlu' same day oiu* Allies took the village of 
KosUenovka, on the Rafalovka high-road, 
and the village of So])ieshtchits(^ to the north 
of it, captiudug two c|uick-firing gims and over 
200 men. During tlu*. next thn^e days tho 
Russian troops reached tho Optova-Voltchek- 
Lisova-Budka Urns about G miles west of the 
Styi‘. Tlu‘n followed a fortnight of obstinate 
fighting on liotli sides of tlio River Okonka, tho 
horde*!' litie^ between tlu^ two ar(‘as : ilie Germanic 
forces had advance^d in tho Kolki district, our 
Allies had mad<*. good their conn tor -offensive 
w(*st of the liafalovka-Tehartorysk. Each side 
was now threatening to outflank tho other ; 
this state of unsafe balanct^ could not contimio 
and a de(*isive action was irnmiiKuit. At first 
th(^ Aiistro-( hrnian troojis suceei^ded in driving 
back our Allies. Having concentrated about 
three army corps in tho district of Tchartorysk, 
they ])ress(*(l hack tho Russian forces and 
captured the town of Tchartorysk ; they 
thereby rend(‘red necessary a retreat towards 
tho Styr, also fartluT north, west, of Rafalovka. 

On Octolx^r 17 came the Russian counter- 
stroke. Ill tho north our Allies recajitured 
on iliat day tho villages of Soliieshtchitse and 
PodtcherevitelKs taking over 1,500 prisoners. 
South of the Okonka they occupied the village 
of Kovoselki and its bridgehead on tho Styr, 
capturing two whole companies of the 4 1st 
Gorman Infantry Regiment, with their com- 
nianders. “Our troops, who captured yosh^rday 
50 officers and 1,900 soldiers,” sums up the 
Petrograd comtmuiiqm, “ also took G machine- 
guns and a largo ([uantity of arms and munitions 
aliandoned by tho enemy, while they them- 
selves lost only one offkuT and 50 men.” 


The success of October 17 was followed up by 
a new advance on tlie next day. The town of 
Tchartorysk was carried by a sudden attack. 
‘'Turning simultaneously tho flanks of the 
Germans operating in tiiis district,” says the 
Russian report of October 19, “we captured 
over 700 soldiers of the 1st Tvronprinz Grenadier 
Regiment, with 28 officers, including the com- 
mander of the 3rd Battalion.” The Gennan 
forces fell back beyond the villages of Budka 
and Rudlca. During the next few days the 
Russians extended their hold on the western 
bank of the Styr up to Koinaroff. The situa- 
tion of tho German forces, which were now 
daily losing thousands of men, was becoming 
precarious, and fresh reinforcements had to be 
hurried up to the front. About October 25 
tho Austro -Gen nan forces assumed a eoimtcr- 
ofieiisKe on tlie Lisova-Budka lino and round 
Ivomaroff. During tho following week every 
day oacli side rejiorted heavy fighting and l>ig 
captures of prisoners. Oiu* Allies had to fall 
back before overwhelming numbers. Then in 
turn, on receiving reinforcements, tJioy again 
advanced. “ We broke tlio enemy’s linos 
south-east of the village of Biiclka,” says th(^ 
Russian communique of November 10, “ and 
during tho pursuit of tho retreating enemy our 
trotips occupied tliis village, as well as the 
for(*sts to the south and nortli. Towards mid- 
day wo made prisoners 50 ofl leers and over 
2,000 men, of whom half w^ere (Bormans. We 
took about 20 machine-guns.” During the 
next few days, how'over, tho Russians were 
again compelled to retire. The enemy re{)orls 
of Novomb(*r 15 annoimced the capture of the 
western bank of the Styr, including the town 
of Tchartorysk. “ Four weeks’ tenacious and 
glorious fighting for Tchartorysk has caused 
the retreat of the Russians to th(‘ir original 
positions,” was the triunipliant claim of the 
Austrians, as if they and their Allies had never 
intended to advance beyond the St^^r. Even 
so, their joy w'as short-lived. “ Left of the 
Styr,” says the Petrograd communique of 
Ntivembor 20, “ the enemy was unable to hold 
the ground which he occupied, and on Novem- 
ber 19 w^e reoccujiicd the towm of Tchartorysk 
and tlie village of Kozlintso, on the left liank 
of the Styr below Tchartorysk.” 

Meantime the advanced autumn was ivn- 
dering operations more difficult and, when, the 
enforced lull sot in, the Austro -Gormans forces 
still always stood on the western bank of the 
Styr, far aw^ay both from Sarny and Rovno. 
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THE FIGHTING ON THE STRYPA. 
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The southern flank of the Russian positions 
in VollijTiia was hold hy the troops under 
Generals Shcherbatoff and Leshitsky. Their 
line extended from the Ikva above Dubno, 
across the upper reaches of the Sereth, along 
the range of heights on the eastern banl-c of the 
Strypa, down to the Dniester. Up to a few 
miles east of Zaleshchyki the northern bank 
of the Dniester was in the hands of the enemy. 
In the country between the Dniester and the 
Truth the positions extended in the autumn 
of 1915 close to the frontier of Bessarabia and 
the Bukovina, 

At the northern end the district of Novo- 
Alexinets formed the key to the positions. It 
lies near the sources of the Ikva, Horyn and 
the Sereth. The rivers surround it from three 
sides and, though as yet small streams, they 
form serious tactical obstacles as their courses 
are lined with wide marshes which, at many 
points, deepen into ponds and small lakes. 
Round Novo-Alexinets, between the lake of 
Zalo^ctse on the Sereth and the upper courses 
of the Horyn and Ikva, rises a range of thickly 
wooded heights about 1,300 feet high. The 
marshy valley of the Sereth oast of these hills is 
abnost a mile w’ido. South of Zaloztso special 
importance attached to the sector between 
Vorobiyovka and Dolzhanka. It formed tho 
gate — or, perha^DS, rather the bridge, being a 
strip of elevated groiuid between two deep 
dei)rossioTis — ^to Tarnopol, the chief centre of 
roads and railways in Northern Podolia. The 
hard contested heights of Tsobroff form part of 
that ridge ; their importance lay in that they 
dominate the road and railw'ay leading from 
Lvoff by Z loci It) ft* and Zborofl to Tarnopol. 

From the Zboroff -Tarnopol railway in the 
north to the Dniester in the south, betw’een the 
Strypa and tho Sereth, lies the part of the 
Podolian high plateau which, at the southern 
end of tho Eastern front, was throughout the 
autmnn of 1916 the scene of the most im- 
portant fighting. The valleys of the parallel 
left-hand tributaries of the Dniester cut the 
Podolian plateau into a series of square seg- 
ments. The tableland between the Strypa 
and the Sereth forms a slightly inclined plane 
rising towards the w^est and the south. Most 
of it is a perfectly open liigh plateau, with 
hardl 5 ’’ any forests, not even trees, except on 
tho hills which line the river-valleys in the 
northern part, and, in the south, in the 
neighbourhood of the canons. The drainage 
of a large part of that high plateau is rather 


poor and its depressions — though anyhow they 
still exceed as a rule the 1,000 feet contoiu- 
line — ^tend to be marshy. The geological 
structure of the country is, however, such 
that once the river has cut do\m to the sub- 
strata of sandstone the character of its bed 
and banks undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion. The wide, marshy valleys, with their 
strings of little lakes, change into narrow^ 
canons, of which the banlcs descend either in 
terraces or in straight, steep inclines ; in the 
local language the slope of a canon is usually 
called by the expressive description of “ wall.” 
These canons are the characteristic feature of 
the Dniester belt. Its bigger tributaries 
naturally begin to form them farther north 
than the smaller brooks ; thus, e,g., in the 



IN THE TRENCHES. 
Russian machine gun at work. 


case of the Strypa the change sets in roxmd 
Sokoloff (between Siemikovitse and Bnrkanoff), 
in the case of the Dzhuryn not until a few’' miles 
above Koshylovtse. The border-l ne between 
the two types of river-valley is usually of 
special tactical importance : marshes and ponds 
no longer impede an advance, but the canon 
has not yet reached the depth, nor are its banks 
as yet sufficiently precipitous, to form a serious 
natural obstacle to military movements. 

It was the peculiar configuration of the river 
banks which marked out the neighbourhood of 
Siemikovitse and Burkanoffi for the battle- 
ground of the Middle Strypa. As a matter of 
fact, Siemikovitse lies still w'ithin what might 
be called the marshy zone. North of it the 
Strypa widens out into a lake about four miles 
long and more than half a mile wide. But 
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\j'bereas most of tlie small Jakes in that region 
are siuTounded J^y marshes covered with rushes, 
the banks of the southern end of the Tshkoff 
Lake rise more suddenly, and tlie access to the 
water presents no difficulties. For ovw a mile 
after leaving the lak-e the Str^^ja cuts a narrow’' 
course between fairly high, though not steep, 
banks. At this point the Tnrnopol-Pod- 
liaytse road crosses the river, and this is 
undoubtedly its easiest crossing within Iho 
northern area. The main disadvantage, from 
the point of view of military 0 ])erations, lies, 
howe\'er, in thc' narrowmess of the space 
afforded to them, for ])(*L\\ ( e.i Siemikovitse and 
iSok<il()ff the river widens out again into 
sw’am])s which ore ])ractically im[)assable, 
<*specially in aulunm. Lelow' Sokoff begins iho 
eanon of the Stry]3a and liore, inside big river 
loops, surrounded by forest, lit‘S the village of 
Burkanofl' and the hamlet of Hajx'oronka, after 
Siemikovitse the most hujxjrtant battlefield on 
tlie Strypa. Tlie canon wiikii, 15 miles farther 
south, below' Butcliatch, attains a depth of 
about 4(10 feet, is as yet hardly 150 feet deep. 
The fax'onrablc character of tlie river crossings 
naturall}’’ finds its counterpart in tlio system of 
roads : on a stretch of about five miles bcdw'cen 
Sokoloff and Visiuovtchyk three roads approach 
the Strypa from the east, w'hilst in the next ten 
miles not a single one leads across it. 

During the* fortnight, September 27 to 
Oelobei* 11, sinallcT engagements weiv of 
almost daily occurrence in tJie district of the 


POISON-GAS FROM A HILL 
Russian soldiers sheltering behind their 

TseViroff heights and along the Strypa front. 
Each side w’as testing tlie strength of the 
other’s positions and }>rcparing to strike a 
blow. The Germans w-ero jilanning one from 
the direction of IButchatch, but our Allies 
got in theirs first, and after short jindim inary 
fighting scored a decisive success in tlu^ sector 
Burkanoff-Hajvoroiika, and carried also the 
Makova Height, a few’^ miles south -i‘ast. of 
Burkanoff ; being one of the few' high hills in an 
almost complete plain, it dominates a largo 
part of the ground betw^een the Stryjia and ilio 
Strusoff-Darachoff-Butchatch road. “ F(dlow'- 
ing up the success gained the pnudous day,” 
says tlie Pedrograd communique of Oclobia* 12, 
“ onr troops forc(’d the enemy's l«i^t line of 
defene(‘ and ocru]>i(‘d two rows <»f trenches. 
They also stormed a w'ork and fa.rm on a 
heiglit east of the village of Tlajvoronka. 

“This position eonstituted a strong fort with a 
wiiole system of trendies covered in and con- 
nectc'd by a corridor with loophole's jirotected 
by steel ])lates. Round the W'orks wiiere 
placed tw'O rows of l^arhod w'ire. In the redoubt 
252 men surrendi^red and we cayitured a gun 
and three machinc'-guns. In an attfunpt to 
retake the lost work the enemy launched a 
counter-attack with largo forces, but w'as 
repulsed. 

“ i^y a fresh effort in the same region as Iho 
village of Hajvoronka w^o forced the enemy’s 
line on Mount Makova, wiiere w'e captured 
a w'hole Austrian battalion. 
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SIDE TUNNEL IN BUKOVINA. 

Steel shields until the gas-cloud passes. 

“As a result of the fighting in the whole of 
this sector the (‘noiny (unnplotely clofeated 
and began to retire in disorder beyond the 
Strypa. Onr troops ]ji.irsu('d him closely and 
entered the villng(‘ of Hajvoronko by a bridge 
which M’as on fire. 'I’ownrds the evening 
<'ross(id tlio Strypa. 

‘‘Our eavnlryj wiiicli had been thrown for- 
ward to break uj;) the (uioiny’s fox*ce, sabred 
many and captured a (jonvoy. Our trophies 
this (lay Cionsistod of fiO olliccrs and over 2,0()h 
uuui taken prisonesrs, four guns, and It) machine 
guns.’* 

On the next day our Allies cmlarged their 
gains on the Strypa by capturing \'isni()vtehyk. 
a village a few miles south of BurkanolT. 
Mciiritime, the fighting round Ha.jvoronka 
conlmued witli undiminishod vioionce. TIk-^ 
armies in Podolia iiuiludod .some of the finest 
Russian cavauy ui^'isions which, even under the 
(extraordinarily dillicult conditions of trench 
w'arfaro, frequently managed to carry out 
successful charges against the enemy linos. “■ A 
detachmont of our cavalry,” say.s the Russian 
report of October 13, “left the village of 
hlajvoronka without being perceived and, 
(hiploymg rapidly along the front on horse- 
back, charged the enemy’s lines. With a courage 
lull of self-sacrifice the cavalry crossed three 
linos of the entrenched enemy, putting hinx 
t'O the sabre. The ent^my after some irregular 
firing took to flight.” 

Meantime, General von Bothmer was hurry- 


ing up reinforcements, throwing some of his 
best German troops into the fighting. Cfn 
October 13 the enemy delivered four bayonet 
attacl<s against tlie Russian trenches round 
Hajvoronka. Under the f)re.ssure of the fresh 
(‘iKuuy for(tes, our Allies withdrew to the 
eastern })ank of the Strypa, retaining, however, 
th<*ir gains round Burkanoff and on Mount 
Makova. 

'Pile n(‘xt Russian stroke was delivered (ui 
October 21, in the district of Novo-Alexiniets. 
“ By a powerful coup de inabi^^" says the 
Petrograd communique of October 22, “ w(‘ 
carried yestc^rday part of the enemy’s positions. 
Similarly we captun'd part of tlie enemy’s 
positions in the region east of Lopushno, north 
of Novo-Aloxinicts. During the day we cap- 
tured in this fighting 148 officers and 7,500 
prisoners, two howitzers, and a number of 
machine-guns.” Even the Vienna official report 
of the same day acknowledg('d the Russian 
success, stating that the Austrian front had been 
v’ithdrawn “ before the pressure of superior 
forces on a lengtli of three miles and to a depth 
of 1,000 paces.*’ Dm*ing the next few days 
a. battle was fought of the kind which in trench 
warfare usually follows on changes in the line. 
At its close, about October 20, our Allies were 
still in possession of most of the newly -acquired 
groimd. 

On October 30 the Austrians assumed tlie 
offensive north of the Dniester, Holding the 
belt of forests and canoirs on the left bank of 
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RUSSIAN MOTOR-CYCLISTS RESTING. 

The soldier at the door of the Windmill is keeping guard. 


the river between Butchatoh and Zaleshchyki, 
they had a distinct tactical advantage in that 
region, and the initiative lay v ith them. 
Before the movement had time to develop 
it was stopped by a vigorous Russian counter- 
offensive which \^*as opened on the following 
day in the sector of Siemikovitse. Seriously 
threatened from that quarter, the on<‘my had 
to relinquish for the time being all attempts 
at a flanking mov(‘ment from the south. “ After 
fierce bayonet fighting,” says the Russian r(q'>ort. 
of November 1, “ our troojis occupied tlio villag(‘ 
of Siemikovitse. . . . The majority of tJio 
Germans d(‘fending the village were bayoneted 
and the others A\(*r(‘ captured.” Jhit the 
])asKage across the Strypa at Siemikovitse, 
betw'een the lake and the marslies, was too 
narrow to admit, a jiroper deployment of forces, 
and our Allit‘s had, therefore, to und(‘rtake the 
much more liazardous attemj^t of crossing tho 
lake in boats. Tiiis was suecessfiilly carrii'd out 
during tho night of OcIoIdct IU-Nov<'mbor 1. 
'' Landing during tho night on tho opposite 
liank,” states the commiotiqiie of November 2, 
and breaking tlu-ough several barbed wire 
entanglements, some of which w’cto under W'ator, 
our troops attacked the enemy, and dashing 
into his trenches l;ayonetcd the majority of 
the (Sermans and Austrians defending them. 
We took about 400 i^risoners. 


“ The fighting continues on the Strypa n(*ar 
the village of Siemikovitse, at tho southern 
extremity of Lake Ishkoff. On November 1 
our troops carried by assault the village of 
Bakovice, south of Siemikovitse, and the forest 
of ] /akovice. 

“It has now been established that in the 
lighting on October 31 and Novemlxu* 1 on 
tlie Strypa wo captured altogether 80 offic(‘rs 
and 3,r)00 German and Austrian soldiers.” 

This was, however, only the b(‘ginning of the 
lighting at Siemikf)vilKe, one of tlu^ most 
j>eeulia,r battles fought in thc^ war ; fon*t^s 
amounting on eitluT side to m‘arly an army 
corps, contesting a front about one mile 

and a half wide, wliilst batteries of all calibres 
wer<* (k'veloping iH'gular hurricanes of from 
tlK‘ opposite lianks of the lake and of the 
marshf^s wliich intervened between tho two 
armies north and south of the causew'ay of 
SicMuikovitse. South-w’(‘st of the village of 
Siemikovitse and Tiortli of Sosnoff, betw'oen 
tliO' swamps of Bieniava and tho marshy 
valley of a sma.ll ])rook which joins tho Strypa 
below Sosnoff, rises a ridge, about 1,200 feet 
high. Making use of its broken ground and 
of tho 'cover which it affords, tlio enemy 
attempted on November 2 an attack against 
tho villagfi of Siemikovitse. At first he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the Russian front, but a 
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Riifisian counter-offensive cut oft' the advanced 
body which had entered the village. Five 
thousand men, Germans and Austrians, were 
taken prisoners. During the following days also 
the Austrian and German reports claimed 
considerable hauls of prisoners, “ Fighting by 
General Bothmer’s troops in and near 
Siemikovitse continued yesterday,” reads 
the Berlin communique of November 4. 
‘‘ The number of prisoners captured in 
the village fighting was increased to 3,000.” 
Gonsidering the narrow space within which 
th:^ battle was fought, and the many 
dangei*s of being cut off from all possibility of 
retreat by the lake and the marshes, it seems 
but natural that each side shoidd have suffei*ed 
heavy losses in prisoners. 

During the next few days the enemy succeeded 
in regaining most of the ground on the western 
bank of the Strypa. Then a lull set in in the 
fighting. It was again broken towards the end 
of the month, when the Austrians attempted 
lo regain a foothold also on the eastern side of 
the river. By a skilful counter-attack the 
Russians managed to drive them back and to 
pin their retreating cohimns to the river. A 
foarfiJ struggl(‘. <'nsued ; in preferonco to 
surrondtTing, tlic^ Aitstrians threw themselves 
into the wahu’, wlien^ they W'ctc (utluu* drowmeil 
or p(*riHlu‘.d l)y the fire of the Kiussian batteries. 
Russian military correspondents i»aid a, g(uierous 
tribute to tliat ])i(‘<*(» of stoicism, eharac.teristic 


of the greatly improved moral of the Aastrians 
in Galicia in comparison with the troops engaged 
at the beginning of the w^ar. “ Whereas a year 
ago flight and surrender were common pheno- 
mena in the ranl^s of the x4.ustrian Ai’iny,” w rote 
in December, 1915, The Times correspondent 
from Petrogi*ad, summing up Russian expert 
opinion, “to-day the Austrians flee far loss 
frequently and siurendor with the utmost 
reluctance.” 

Toward the end of November a complete lull 
in the fighting set in along the entire Fastern 
front ; tho opposing forces were still facing one 
another practically on the same lines which they 
had held two months earlier, at the conclusion 
of the Russian, retreat from Vilna. The German 
plan of gaining a front in the East w^hich, ow'ing 
to superiority of communications and the 
possession of a lateral connection across the 
Marshes of the Pripet, could have been held by 
forces very much inferior to those of tho attack- 
ing side, had failed completely. On tho Dvina 
and overywJiere south of the Marshes, our Allies 
maintained themselves in positions in which 
they had tho \ise of equal, if not suf>erior, 
systems of roads and railways. The problem of 
initiative for thci future was far from having 
been solved in the w'ay in which the Gormans 
had w'ishod and expected to see it done. The 
German oft'ensivc in the sumincT of 1914 was to 
hav^o “settled ” for good the w'ar in the West. 



AN AMBUSH 

Russians skirmishing in a village in Galicia. 
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RUSSIANS IN THE TRENCHES. 
Commanding Officer directing operations from observation point in 


['* The Times Photograph** 
the front line. 


It broko down at the very gates of Paris, in the 
battle of the Marne. The campaign of 1915 was 
to have “knocked out” Russia, After a 
successful advance of fivemontJis, during which, 
with eoinijarativ^ely very fewreverses, the Austro- 
( Jorinaii armies had been progressing on the 
a\^erage by about two miles a day, their offensive 
}>roko do\m between 10 and 15 miles in front of 
Riga and Dvinsk, of l^ovno and Tarnopol. As 
it was the crust of tlie western area and of its 
system of defence remained in the hands of our 
Allies. Gradual in time, spread out over a front 
of many hundreds of miles, the final breakdown 
of tho Austro - G erman , offensive in the East 
failed to strike tho imagination of the public, 
as liad the dramatic collapse of their advance in 
France in the early days of the war, wdien every 
development was still followed with breathless 
attention. And yet the two events are com- 
parable in intrinsic value. In either case tlie 
OfTinans had conquered by .their previous 
advance a country to exploit, to oppress, and to 
boast about at homo and abroad; but in either 
ease they failed to reduce their opponents to a 
state of strategical and military impotence. 
Thtur (memies came back, determined to reclaim 


tlie lost countries and provinces and to right the 
wrongs inflicted U])on them. 

In both cases the final failure seems to have 
been due in part to similar causes : an 
exaggerated id(*a of the i*( ‘suits alr(‘ady achieved 
and an uncler-cstimato of the remaining striking 
power of tho eiKuny, led to a jiromaiuro with- 
drawal of forces from the a.roa in which a 
d(‘cisive victory had bf‘t‘n noai’ly gained. In 
eitJior case, tliat ultlidrawal of troo[)s was an 
important, though by no means the only, cause 
of the final failure. In September, 1914, the 
Russian invasion of East Prussia brought aliout 
a transfer of forces from France to tlio lilast. 
In September, 1915, a very considerable 
ntimber of troops was withdrawn from Russia 
to meet the Franco -British offensive at Loos 
and in the Champagne, and to co -operate with 
the Bulgarians in the Serbian canqiaign. Ihe 
agreement with I-ung Ferdinand had to bo 
carried out and the Austro -Germ an armies on 
the Russian front liad to pay in failure part of 
its price. 

About the middle of September the enemy 
forces in Russia were estimated at about 
130 divisions. The following account given by 
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tho RussJci/ Invalid may be talcen as roprosentinp; 
their strength, even after the first withdrawals 
had been made for the Serbian front : “ Under 
the command of von Bellow, in the section 
Riga-Dvinsk-Svientsiany, 12 divisions, of which 
five are cavalry ; under the command of 
Eichhorn, in the section Svientsiany-Vilna- 
Oran 5 % 15 divisions, including three cavalry : 
ill the section Orany-Sloniin-Pinsk, 47 to 50 
divisions under von Hindenbui^g ; in the 
section Pinsk-Uubno -Brody -Tamopol and Novo 
Belico 54 divisions, including 10 eaval^}^ 
Relatively the strongest is the Austro-German 
group of which 80 per cent, is German, dis- 
tributed on the Orany-Slonim-Pinsk line, con- 
stituting the enemy’s centre. The left wing from 
(Grodno to Riga is solely German, even the 
right wing being 30 per cent. German.” In 
October, 1915, only 50 out of the total of 170 
Gorman infantry divisions stood on the Russian 
front, whilst 1 10 wore concentrated in the West 
and 10 were engaged in Serbia. In addition to 
the 50 Gorman divisions, our Allies were faced 
by 40 Austro-Hungarian infantry divisions and 
some 23 Austro -Gorman cavalry divisions, 
making a total of about 113 divisions. The 
difCeronco of 17 divisions, ^.e., a>)C)ut 13 per 
cent, of the original strength, may seem small. 


but then the number of divisions is not the 
only factor by which the strength of tho army 
is to be judged ; one needs fmther to know to 
what strength the divisions were maintained, 
and there were many indications of the Austro- 
German command allowing in tho autumn of 
1915 its effectives on the Eastern front to fall 
far below tho normal level. Finally, it must be 
remembered that it is the marginal force which 
makes the offensive strength of an army ; on a 
front of over 700 miles a very considerable 
number of troops must be kept all tho time as a 
force of observation. Only that w'hich is left 
over and above the number required for tlie 
defence of the static part of the front can be 
formed into a driving force and used as a 
battering ram against a chosen sector of the 
line. 

During the lull in December, 1915, the 
Austro-German command strengthened again 
its effectives on tho Russian front. The Serbian 
campaign had practically come to an end, and 
there was no immediate danger of a new 
Franco-British offensive in the West. The 
political situation in the Balkans continued 
uncertain, and as th(^ Germans could not make 
up their mind to risk their pr(‘stige in an attack 



THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND. 
Distributing eatebles captured from the Russians. 
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against Salonica, they hoped to keep up the 
spirits of their Allies and to intimidate neutrals 
by a coup in the so-called “ political corner ” — 
7.6., on the Strypa, the Dniester, and in the 
Bukovina, whore the southern end of the 
Eastern Front touches Rumania. 

About the New Year of 191 (5 the best Russian 
military authorities estimated the hostile forces 
in the Eastern theatre of war at 120 infantry 
and 23 cavalry dh'isions, with corresponding 
artillery. The entire front, from the Gulf of 
Riga to the Rumanian border, was divided into 
four sections. The section from Tukkum to the 
Upper Nienien was under Hindenburg, thence 
to the Pripet was under Prince liCopold of 
Bavaria, thence to the Ikva under Linsingen, 
thence to Rumania was under the Archduke 
Frederick. 

The group of armies under Hindenburg 
remained where it had stood at the beginning 
of autumn. After a brief summer campaign (it 
had not begun moving imtil after the Austrian 
defeat at Krasmk in the beginning of July) 
and after an exhibition of impotent goodwill 
on the Dvina, it settled down to a heroic rest, 
waiting for the armies in the south, composed 
mainly of Austro-Hungarian troops, to set 
the stone rolling again. In the centre. Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria continued with his 
“ Sancho,” General von Woyrsch, an ever 
mere legendary existence.* 

The main concentration of forces took place 
south of the Pripet Marshes. Some 800,000 
men, including six or seven German army corps 
— 7.6., 250,000 to 300,000 — were gathered 

between the mouth of the Stochod and the 
Rumanian frontier. On the extreme loft flank, 
the German army of General von Linsingen was 
transferred into the marsh district, whilst the 
line of the St^T was handed over to the Fourth 
Austro-Himgarian Army under Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand (this army now included all 
the Pob'sh Legions, gathered for the first time 
into one army corps). In winter, whilst the 
ground was frozen, the conditions in the 
marshes were, of course, much more favourable 
than they had been in autunm, when that 
district had been assigned to the Austro - 

* It is interesting to mark that Prince Leopold, who 
at his first appearance on the V^^arsaw “ stage ” in 
August, 1915, was introduced to the world as chief of a 
group of armies, in a “ birthday article,” devoted to 
him by the Neue Freic I^resac in February, 1910, was 
referred to merely as commander of the Ninth German 
Army. Some German political schemes concerning 
Poland had failed, and Prince Leopold was the loser. 


Hungarian and Polish troops ; on the other 
hand, the districts of Rafalovka and Tchar- 
torysk had ])ro\^ed rather exposed,” and a 
iv'sumption of fighting on the Styr was soon 
to be expected. Next to the Army of Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand stood the First Austro- 
Hungarian Army imdor General von Puliallo. 
The front extending from the Ikva to the 
Upper Strypa W'as hold by the Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Boehm - 
Ermolli. On the Middle Str 3 ^j:^ stood the 
Army of Count Bothmer, composed largely of 
German troops. Tlie line of the Dniester and 
the Bukovina was held by the Sixth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin ; it had been fighting in that corner ever 
since the early s])ring of 1915. 

On December 23 fighting was resumed at 
the southern end of the Eastern front. This 
time our Allies were, in appearance, the attack- 
ing side. In reality the so-called Russian 
offensive in Bessarabia, to the “ failure ” of 
which the enemy Press devoted endless 
columns, was merely a preventive move, fore- 
stalling a planned enemy advance from the 
Bulcovina. Mr, V. Cholnokoff, Mayor of Mos- 
cow, who visited the Russian Headquarters 
towards the end of January, 1916, is reported 
to have said that the Russian Staff was com- 
pletely satisfied with its results ; the blow 
which had been prepared against the Russian 
positions had been successfully anticipated. 
Moreover, there may have been still another 
reason for Russia’s almo.st demonstrative display 
of activity in Bessarabia. For months news 
had been current about the massing of troops 
in Southern Russia ; about the middle of 
February, 1910, the fall of Erzerum made it 
clear to the world at large for which front at 
least considerable portions of that army had 
been meant. An offensive on the Bessarabian 
frontier, undertaken towards the end of Decem- 
ber, was naturally of the nature to distract the 
attention of the enemy and to cover up tlio 
preparations for the master-blow which was 
to come from the Caucasus. 

The most natural line for a Russian offensive, 
because the most threatening for the enemy, 
led through the “ gap ” between the Dniester 
and the Pruth, where an advance to a fairly 
considerable depth could be effected on a 
limited front, as the “ belt of the Dniester ” 
affords sufficient flank-cover from the north. 
It Ls, however, only the absence of big rivers 
across that region which gives it on the map 
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BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 

Russian cavalry dashing through a burning village, being fired on by German infantry. 

the appearance of a “gap/’ In reality it is 300 to 800 feet above the level of the wide open 

barred by a range of hills called the Berdo fields on their westeni edge, and of the Priith 

Horodyshtche, covered with fine oak forests. valley round Czernowitz. East of Mihala, in 
The Yurkovce-Sadagora-Mahala high road the valley of the River Hiiken, the hills and 

marks approximately the western and southern forests recede to the north, and for some dis- 

limit of the wooded hills, which rise from tanee their border faces to the east ; the 
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villages of Rarantche and Toporoutx li(' M 
their foot. A few miles north-east of I’opo- 
routz the line botw(»eix fon'st and ])lain runs 
again due east ; on a largo -scale map it can bo 
distinguislK'd by an almost continuous chain 
of small villages, huddled at the foot of tho hills. 

The following description was given of tho 
t.wo villages of Toporoutz and Karantcho by 
an eye-witnoss who visited thorn soon after 
t lie battle : Toporoutz is a big village, and lii\s 
at the foot of a very steep hill. Its huts arc 
burnt dovm. Shrapnel S(it fire to them. . . . 
Yet in tho middle of the Ixattle the jieasant- 
folk continued to go about their work, until 
tliey had to be removed, as unnecessary 
casualties were becoming too frequent. . . . 
Next to Toporoutz lies Rarantche, covered by 


MOTOR TRANSPORT, 

Motor wagons receiving final adjustment. 
Lower picture : In a repairing shop. 

a height with two small forests. Their trees 
must be lovely in spring-time, but all that is 
l(^ft of them now are trunks and branches 
brok(m hy gun-fire. Across tho hill run the 
parallel liius of the opposite trenches. Since 
Hept(‘mher, 1014, that hill has seen many a 
f)att!(\ hut uoni' as dcspenite as the last. . . . 
FTere, as elsowlu're, were to bo found all tlx* 
newest leclmical iTivontions of military art : 
clectrific'd wires, mine fields, barbed wire, 
wolves’ holes. (Tn what form has modern 
(kwelopment in thcsii years approached far-ofl‘, 
s< ‘eluded lands !) 

“ Rarantche is a big village, in certain ways 
a town. It has three churches ; of these, the 
Greek -Orthodox church is a big stone building, 
the Roman Catholic church is small. A few huts 
wore burnt down, a few civilians wore killed, 
hi the cemetery rest soldiers of all nationali- 
fies — it has again grown much larger. . . 

The progress of the battle on tliat front can 
hardly bo described to one who docs not know 
the country except in the vague and obscure 
terms of the official reports mentioning thi‘ 
taking of nameless trenches, or in the bare 
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figui’CR expressing the niniibers of captured 
prisoners. Tlie broken ground offered ficoj)e 
lor skilful nianoHivring. 35nfilading fire from 
well-])lacod batteries, sapping, mining — all 
tlieso devices wore used. Tlio mucii-con tested 
ridge between the two villages was cai’iied by 
oiu’ Allies. Tmi:>ortant lieiglits d('iHinating tJio 
approach to Czeniowitz wore captui*ed. T1 k‘ 
geimrai position of the Russian troops can lie 
said to have been considerably iinfjroved. Be- 
sides thcat ono could merely toll the tale of the 
heroic deeds, sufferings and deaths of Tcherkiss 
fighters from tho Caucasus, of x^atient Russian 
nioujiks, of Slav peasants from I\lora\'ia and 
Croatia dresst'd in Austro-Hungarian uniforms, 
and of ^Magyars and (Jermans, the nia-si-er rae<‘S 
of the Ha])sbiirg Monarchy. 

Whilst the Russians wcu'o storming tho hills 
on the Bukovina frontier a fr(‘sh siruggdt* 


was raging on the old battlefields on the St>T 
and tho Str^’pa. Teliartorysk and Kolki 
became again the centres of fierce fighting, 
wliieh extended this time also farther south 
to Olyka, on the Rovno-Kovel railway line. 
Once more our Allies established themselves on 
the Miedviezhe Hills, and once more the 
enemy tried to counter their advance by* an 
offensive in tho Kolki district. In short, tlu^ 
alternate advances and retirements, the cross- 
ings and recrossings, the fianldng movements 
and countering attacks, which in the autumn 
of 1915 received the grim and gruesome nick- 
nmuo of tho “ Polesio* Quadrille ” repeated 
themselves in January, 1010. Similarly the 
daiwe macabre was resinned in the districts of 
Rsel^roff, Biu'kanoff and Butehach — and about 

l\»losic is t]i(‘ popLilni* numo to tho Pripet 

liasia. 



WOUNDED ON A RAILWAY SIDING. 

On the left Is a wounded Russian having his wounds dressed, while the troops who are on their way 
to the fi^hting-lIne look on with sympathy. On the right is a wounded German. 
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SCREEN OF FIRE ALONG THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
The Enemy attempts to stop the Russian advance. 
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the middle of January, at the end of the so- 
called New Year’s battle, both '=!ides stood on 
the fStj-T and Strypa practically in the same 
positions as they liad held at its begin- 
ning. Just one more cliapter had bec‘n added 
to the liistory of stationary trencli u'arfare. 
Again the Austro -C^erman Headquarters and 
their Press noisily proclaimed to the world 
the '' breakdown of the Pviissian offonsiv(‘,” 
although there was nothing to indicate that on 
the Styr and Strypa either side was more on 
the offensive than the otht^r, or tliat either sid(‘ 
contemplaterl an ofl’ensh’e on a considerable 
scale in the middle of winter. The losses on 
both sides were considerablfs and probably 
more or less even. Their sum total v'as not far 
from 150,000. 

The signal Ihissian success at Ustsietehko 
on the Dniester, on t\>bruary 0, may bo tak(n 
as the close of tli(‘ \vint(T })atilo in (lalicia. 
By the capture of that important bridgehead- - 
in fact, tlie most important lH‘tu(‘cm NizlmiolT 
and Zaleshchyki — our Allies opened for them- 
selves a door into the niuch-contest<‘(l region 
of Kolomea. Considering tlie merely pn*- 
paratory character of tiie w'intor fighting, th(‘ 
capture of I^stsietchko can b(‘ tl(‘scril)<‘d as an 
achievement of considerable strat(‘gic signi- 
^i<^ance. 

If a suc*et‘ss from the strategic point of vi(*w, 
it was a real feat, from that of tactics. Tlie 
tovm of Ustsietehko lies in the <;anon of tin* 
Dniester, at its junction with the Dzhuryn. 
The canon is at that point 50h to 000 fc(it deep. 
The Dzhur^TL meets the Dniost<a' at a sharp 
angle. The Tliiste-Horodcmka rojul crosses 
the Dzhuryn in the tou’n of Ustsietehko and 
then^ before crossing the Dniester, runs for 
almost half a mile up that river- — along 
the southern arm of the angle formed by the 
two rivers. This eircumsta.nco provt^d of the 
greatest tactical importance : the bridgehead 
of Ustsietehko lies at the base of the angl(‘ 
formed by the Dzhuryn and tlie Dniester, 
and the Austrians held the mountain and 
the forest which intervene between T'cIut- 
vonogrod * and the hrirhfchend of XTstsietchko. 
In other words, the Kussians were not 

* TchcrvoMou:r<)tl (litorally the “ R(‘il 'town ”), now 
a mere village, is one of tlu^ oklcst. historic iowiish'ip.s 
of Rastorn Ruropo. In the ninth cj<*ntiiry it was the 
seat of Kuthonian prinec's ; it is known in inodiioval 
ehroiiicles as the rantrimi nibrum. From that town 
the whole eoiinlry got tho name ol “ Jled Russia.” 
A truly princely palace, situated deep in tho canon of 
the D/.huryn, sl'.ows tliat also in more recetit litnes it 
has had its great days. 


approaching the Dniester and the bridge- 
head across a plain, but had to negotiate the 
canon of the Dzhuryn before they got within 
reacii of their objective. To the fortre.ss 
which the Austrians had established on the 
ridge intervening between the two canons Thf* 
Tiimfi coiTcspoiidont from Petrograd, who 
visited the battlefudd, applied the very happy 
doseription of “ a miniature Gibraltar.” Who- 
ever knows th(i u'ild, ragged, rocky sides of the 
winding Podolian canons, with their ravines, 
terraces and galleries, 'uill easily appreciate the 
meaning of liis comparison, and also the oppor- 
tunities which Nature offered here to tlie 
technical art of the Austrian commanders, and 
the difficulties whicli our Allies had to overcome. 
The blow which their achievement meant to 
the Austrians is best shoun in the flat denial (d‘ 
the capture of Ustsietehko which was issued 
from Vienna. But a few days later the ne^^^s 
came of fmther fighting, tliis time at Michaltche, 
on the south-western side of tho Dniester, thus 
(dearly illustrating the \'aluo of Austrian 
(lemoiUs. 

Everybody fedt at the time that these small, 
almost insignificant, moves, which the average 
student of the campaign could hardly ha\'e 
rnark(‘d on his map, wore in reality the prclucl(^ 
to much gi*eater events in a no longer distant 
future. 

On f January 2 the Tsar addressed a speech 
to tho Knights of tho Order of St. George ; 
having tlianked them for their valiant and 
self-sacrificing services, he concluded with the 
following sentences of truly historic impor- 
tance : “. . . be assured that, as I said at the 
iK^ginning of the war, I will not conchid(‘ 
peace until we have chased the last enemy 
from our territory, nor will I conclude sucli a 
peace except in full agreement with our Allies, 
to whom we arc bound not by i^aper treaties, 
but by true friendship and blood.” 

A fow days later General Polivanoff, Kassiaii 
Minister of War, reviewed the militarj^ situation 
in an interview with the special correspondent 
of the Journal at Petrograd. He described 
the acute munitions crisis of 1915, and the way 
in which it was remedied, the building up of 
now industries in Russia and the employment 
of all national resources for the services of tho 
army. Whilst the industrial mobilisation had 
thus been proceeding, now armies had been 
raised and trained. He summed up the position 
in the following sentences : 
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PAY DAY. 

A Russian Paymaster and his assistants on the battlefield. 

“ Thanks to the mobilization of the great ing. Beliind the four Allies there are the 

mass of men ordered some months ago and the natural resources of the whole tmiverse. Behind 

doubling of the number of our depots, we the Army of the Central Powers are exhaus- 

have now a permanent reserve of a million and tion and shaldness. There is only one way 
a half of young recruits, wliich vfill permit us to express our final success and that is 

to feed the xarious units without sending to in the words — the war will continue to the 
the front men with insunicient inili1nr\’ Irain- end.” 
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T he part played by the Royal Navy 
during tlie last nine inonths of 1915 
was not r<'inarkable for dramatic 
iiic‘idents or decisive (‘ITect. No 
battle was foiiglit on the grand scale, and no 
large offensive iiioveinc‘nts, apart from those 
necessitated by cooperation with the Allied 
military forces, and by tlie operations at the 
Dardanelles, wore undertaken. No attempt 
was made by tho Germans to bring about an 
engagement of the first magnitude, nor agtiin 
to inveigle the Grand Fleet into a position of 
their own selection. The High Sea Fleet re- 
mained behind the protection of its barrier of 
submarines, mines, sand-banks, and land 
fortifications. 

It was the intervention of tho British Fleet 
tliat robbed- Germany of the speedy victory 
upon which slio had so confidently relied at 
the outbreak of war, and dui’ing 1915 the force 
under Sir John Jellicoe continued to assert 
an uneliallenged, if only a conditional, com- 
mand of the seas, and in a strategic sense to 
dominate the war. Behind its buckler, the 
ocean pathways were held, the enemy’s sea 
trade paralysed, and the maritime communi- 
cations secured from material interference and 
molestation. At the same time it exerted a 
strangle-hold upon the economic condition of 
Germany which, although it had not yet won 
the war, promised inevitably when drawn 
Vol. VII. — Part 82. 


tighto to hasten its end victoriously for the 
Allies. 

So far, the sea war had followed a normal 
and expected course. It was not surprising 
that after the action of .famiary 24, when their 
battle- cruisers suffered discomfiture and loss, 
tho High Soa Fleet should remain inactive. The 
disparity of his pavy in numbers, in gun-power, 
and in efficiency, which had been so strikingly 
demonstrated, was alone sufficient to account 
for the decision of the Supreme War Lord nob 
to accept the challenge to battle offered by the 
British Fleet. But while it was thought 
unwise to send the main fleet out for the pur- 
pose of engaging a superior force, the much- 
vaxmted process of attrition, by which equality 
between the opposed navies was to be attained, 
had also completely come to naught. It was 
tliis failure, and that of the efforts by the 
raiding cruisers in the outer seas to destroy 
British commerce, which led to the adoption 
of an alternative scheme for starving England. 

The distinctive features of the so called sub- 
marine blockade were the sinking of passenger 
ships and traders without warning, and a 
general war upon mercantile traffic, in which 
neutrals as well as Allied vessels suffered. 
While in the use of the under-water boats 
to the extent of their opportunity the record 
of Germany’s naval officers was characterised 
by skill and daring, their methods were marked 
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DODGING AN ENEMY SUBMARINE. 

The wake of a French torpedo boat in the Mediterranean. 


by so little regard either for the dictates of 
humanity or the laws of warfare that their 
acts drew down upon them and their masters 
the reprobation of the world. 

The performances of the submarines were, 
indeed, so startling and spectacular that there 
was some inclination to attach imdue im- 
portance to this class of vessel. Its successes, 
however, were attained mainly by stealth and 
surprise, and not by reason of any inherent 
superiority as a fighting agent. Neither 
against warsliips nor in the raid against 
merchantmen did the submarine find it possible 
to accomplish any result of great military value. 
While there was serious loss of life, the effect 
of the destruction of a certain amount of 
useful sliipping was altogether disproportionate 
to the effort em^doyed. The British seamen, 
put upon their mettle to meet the novel 
menace, were not long before they devised 
measiues of protection, and thus a truer esti- 
mate of the submarine as an instrument of 
naval warfare was obtained. With further 
development its value might be expected to 
increase, but it had so far proved itself no more 
than a u‘=5eful adjunct to the battle fleet. Such 
lessons as could be dra^vn from the naval 


incidents of 1915 did little to modify opinion 
in regard to the types of vessel w’hich should be 
represented in an effective navy. Nothing 
yet pointed to the extinction of the battlesliip 
and battle -cruiser as the principal represen- 
tatives of naval j^ower. The advantages of 
superiority in speed and armament received 
further demonstration in “'the scuffles be- 
tween the lighter craft on outpost duties as 
well as in the more important actions between 
larger vessels. 

Apart from the measures taken to counteract 
the activity of the submarine, the British Navy 
supplied the requisite support upon wliich the 
whole of the operations on sea and land de- 
pended. With the assistance of the fleets of 
the Allies the lines of communication with the 
various centres of military activity in the 
Mediterranean were kept open, and the rein- 
forcement of the armies by men, stores, and 
every provision for their continued effective- 
ness was maintained. In earlier chapters the 
great tragedy at the Dardanelles, which began 
with the naval action on February 19 and 
continued until the concluding act upon which 
the curtain was dropped when the last British 
and French soldiers left Helles on January 10 
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1916, was set forth. Whatever may be the 
iiistorian’s verdict upon the “ gamble ’* at the 
Dardanelles, the performances of the seamen 
and soldiers must redound to their imperishable 
honour. The conditions imder which the sea 
engagements took place, the landing was made, 
and the withdrawal effected, were quite un- 
exampled in the record of the world’s wars, and 
never before had there been displayed greater 
endurance, heroism, and vaJoui*. Franco, 
Britain, and the Dominions have every reason 
to be proud of the achievements of their sons 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Throughout the 
operations, as Sir Ian Hamilton said in his 
dispatches, the Royal Navy has been father 
and mother to the army. Not one of us but 
realizes how mucli he owes to Vice-Admiral de 
Eobeck ; to the warships, French and British ; 
to the destroyers, mine-sweepers, picket boats, 
and to all their dauntless crews, who took no 
thought of themselves, but risked everything 
to give their soldier comrades a fair run in at 
the enemy.” 

Connected with the Gallipoli adventure was 
the change in the administration of the Navy, 
which came about when Lord Fisher, on 
May 14, 1915, placed his resignation of the 
office of First Sea Lord in the hands of Mr. 
Asquith. It was not accepted until nearly a 
fortnight later, and the reason for Lord Fislier’s 


action was not explained. During the interval 
a change of Ministry occurred, and a Coalition 
Cabinet was fomied, when it was found that 
Mr. Churchill had also left the Admiralty and 
had been succeeded in the office of First Lord 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour, with Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson as First Sea Lord. For about six 
months afterwards Mr. Churcliill held the 
sinecure of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which office he resigned on Novem- 
ber 11, 1915, and in the explanation of his 
conduct which he made in the House of Com- 
mons four days later he complained that, in 
regard to the “ legitimate war gamble ” at 
Gallipoli, as Mr. Churchill liimself called it, 
he “ did not receive from the First Sea Lord 
either the clear guidance before the event or 
the firm support afterwards which I was 
entitled to expect.” To this charge the 
only reply made by Lord Fisher was the 
following statement next day in the House 
of Lords : 

“I ask leave of your lordships to make a 
statement. Certain references were made to 
me in a speech delivered yesterday by Mr. 
Churchill. I have been 01 years in the service 
of my country, and I leave my record in the 
hands of my countrymen. The Prime Minister 
said yesterday that Mr. Churchill had said one 
or two things which he had better not have 



ANSWERING THE “S.O.S.” MESSAGE, 

British torpedo-boat destroyer going to the assistance of a steamer torpedoed by a German submarine. 
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THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
Big guns leaving Suvla Bay in broad daylight. 


said, and that he had necessarily and naturally 
left unsaid soiu<‘ tilings which will have to be 
said. I am content to wait. It is unfitting to 
make personal explanations affecting national 
interests when my country is in the midst of a 
great war.” 

To what extent responsibility for the fiasco 
at the Dardanelles rested upon these two men, 
or to what degree it was shared by others, was 
not made clear. In the new Board of Admiralty 
one other change was made, the Duke of 
Devonshire succeeding Mr. George Lambert, 
M.P., as Civil Lord. Vice-Admiral H. F. 
Oliver remained as Cliief of the War Staff, and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson also 
continued to be associated with the Admiralty 
in an advisory capacity. 

In one notable respect, the change at the 
Admiralty was followed by a complete change 
in policy. During the Churchill -Fisher ad- 
ministration, infoiination on the subject of 
the whereabouts of the Fleet, its constitution 
and movements, had been consistently refused. 
Every measure necessary to maintain secrecy 
in regard to these matters was taken, and the 
actual situation of the Fleet was, as "Mr. 
Churchill picturesquely plnascd it, “ lost to 
view amid the Northern mists.” About two 
months after Mr. Balfour became First Lord, 
the Archbishop of York was permitted to visit 
the Fleet and to sup^^ly an account of his fort- 
night’s stay with the seamen to The Times. 
After this exception had been made, excur- 
sions to the various naval bases became fre- 
quent, it was understood at the suggestion of 
the Foreign Office, and not only Allied but 
neutral jcmmalists and other representatives 
of foreign countries were taken on board the 


vessels and shown the naval establishments 
at these places. Information thus obtained 
was published in the form of articles in the 
world’s Press, and to a large extent the 
veil of mystery which had enveloped the 
principal British naval force in the war was 
withdrawn. 

There were many indications that during 
1915 the strength of the British Fleet both 
absolutely and relatively had imdorgone con- 
siderable augmentation. Not only did tJie 
journalists who visited the naval bases men- 
tion the names of vessels which had been under 
construction, but in official dispatches it was 
made evident that new classes and types of 
ships had been added to the Fleet. Mr. 
Aslmiead-Bai'tlett, the official “ Eye-Witness ” 
at the Dardanelles, was permitted to describe 
several types of vessels of the monitor class 
and other ships which had been adapted by 
modifications of construction to meet the 
submai*ine menace, but Admiral Bacon, in his 
dispatch of the operations off the Belgian coast, 
mentioned several such vessels by name. Mi*. 
Churchill, in his apologia, also spoke of his 
successor as First Lord finding himself, week 
by w^eek, upborne upon an ever-swelling tide 
of deliveries of craft of all kinds, and of a kind 
best suited to the purposes of this war, as a 
consequence of Lord Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty in 1914. No man, he said, had c'ver 
been able to put war purpose into the design of 
a ship like Lord Fisher. Then in regard to 
the Grand Fleet, there was no doubt that 
during the period under revic*w its standard of 
efficiency was considora])ly improved by con- 
stant sea training and frequent gun practice. 
The tangible results of the Navy’s ubiquitous 
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imd all -powerful activity were felt in tlio 
inviolability of otn shored and in the uuafl*ect(.‘d 
C(jiiditions of the daily livt‘S of the people. 
Not always, however, was this siilUciently 
recognized, for, as Lord Crowe said in ParJia- 
nieiit, on February 15, 191t>, “we had come to 
take the protection of the Navy so much as a 
matter of co\u*se, like the shining of the sun or 
the falling of the rain, that we sometimes forgot 
to bo grateful.” A tribute was manifestly due, 
however, to the endui'anci', fortitude, and skill 
of the seamen, who were severely tried, not 
only by the exceptional vigilance demanded 
owing to the stern necessity for perpetual 
watch and ward, but by the strain of the con- 
stant climatic discomforts and adverse weather 
conditions of service by night and day in tlio 
North Sea. 

In justice to our seamen also, the tremen- 
dous powder of the Fleet to which they were 
opposed should nob be under-valued. When 
the war began, the naval strength of Germany 
was only second to our own, and her capacity 
for ship and gun construction was nearly on 
an equality with that of tliis country. It was 
made manifest in many ways that tlio inoreas<‘ 


in the striking power of their navy during 1915 
was not to be estimated by the use made of it. 
Germany had not relinquished the hope of 
smasliing our naval power, but the selected 
inuinent did not arrive. So long as her navy 
remained midestroyed, there could be no 
relaxation in v'igilance, for there wore always 
risks a.iid possibilities, and it was essential, 
th<‘reforo, to make every possible use of our 
own sliipbuilding and engineering resources. 
Germany mocked the world when she said that 
she was fighting for the freedom of the seas. 
It was for the subjugation of those who had 
really made the sotis free that she was fighting 
— and intriguing — and no other nation iiad 
enjoyed the freedom of the seas in the past 
more than she had herself. What kind of 
freedom other nations ^vould enjoy if her greed 
for pow'cr W(Te saiislied the action of her 
various agents fully demonstrated. 

The Jiaval aspect of the war at the end of 
1015 was made clear in a letter which iMr. 
Balfour iwldrcssod to an Amei‘ican correspon- 
dent. He said ; 

If anyone desiroH to know whether the British Fleet 
has during the last year proved itself worthy of its 



ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY SUBMARINES. 
Officers on the bridge of a French war vessel in the Mediterranean. 
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BRITISH DESTROYER STRANDED IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
The port side of the H.M.S. Louis, which ran aground during a south-westerly gale. 


traditions, there is a very simple method of arriving 
at the truth. There are seven, and only seven, functions 
wliich a fleet can perform ; 

It may drive the enemy’s commerce off the seas. 

It may protect its own commerce. 

It may render the enemy’s fleet impotent. 

It may make the transfer of enemy troops across the 
sea impossible, whether for attack or defence. 

It may transport its own troops where it will. 

It may secure their supplies, and (in fitting circum- 
stances) it may assist their operations. 

All these functions have so far been successfully 
performed by the British Fleet. 

During 1915, ihorofore, the British and 
Allied Fleets fulfilled their mission, and proved 
that the potency of sea power was not an 
illusion. 

After the battle of the Dogger Bank on 
January 24, 1915, and largtdy as a result of 
that engagement, there was a period of com- 
parative quiet up to the end of the year. 
Undoubtedly the severe drubbing received by 
the German battle-cruisers, and the light 
cruisers and torpedo craft accompanying them, 
was one of the main causes for this. The 
result of the action, moreover, might have 
been more decisive had it not been for the 
unfortunate shot wliich wrecked one of the 
Lion’s feed tanks and placed her out of action. 
It must have been obvious to tlio Gormans 
that this soH of raiding was miudi too risky 
to be profitable. That this was fully n^cog- 
nized seems to be borne out by tJie removal, 
which was reported soon afterwards, of Admiral 
von fngenohl from his command of the Higii 
Sea Fleet. A favourite of the Kaiser, this 
olificer took charge of the Fleet in January, 
1913, having previously been Commander-in- 
Oliief in China. Earlier still he had commanded 


the Emperor’s yacht. His successor in the 
High Sea Fleet was Vice-Admiral von Pohl, 
who, as Chief of the Admiralty Staff, had 
signed the declaration of the waters around 
the British Isles as a “ war zone ” as from 
February 18, 1915, and it may have been for 
the purpose of supervising the actual carrying 
into effect of this policy that he was placed in 
command of the Fleet. Although it was not 
so called, the British eounterstrokti to this 
attempt of Germany to “ starve England into 
submission ” by submarine 'warfare on inorchnnt 
shipping took the shape of a blockade of the 
enemy’s territory, with the object, as far as 
possible, of preventing commodities of any 
kind from reaching or leaving him. Those 
two blockades formed a substantial, if not the 
main, part of the naval opemtions in the 
North Sea and adjacent waters during 1915. 

The control wliich the British Fleet main- 
tained in these waters was of a very effective 
character, and remarkably complete. No single 
enemy ship, apart from submarines, was 
enabled to come within roach of the coasts of 
Great Britain, nor, so far as was known, did any 
succeed in brealdng through the naval guard 
into tlio Atlantic. The measures taken soon 
after J^oid FIsIkt’s ri'turn to olFice to declare 
tho w!iol(^ of the North Sea a military art‘a, 
the rcdiKtlioii of navigation lighls, tlio stop- 
jiago of fishing in certain loealities, and the 
closing of East Coast ports to trawha’s of 
foreign registry, proved their worth in enabling 
tho Fleet under Sir Jolm Jellicoo more eiraaently 
to regulate traffic and to check hostile or sus- 
picious movements. Journalists who visited 
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a naval base in the aiituiun of 19 J 5, and 
boarded certain warships, wei*o informed that 
the Grand Fleet was assisted day and night 
by 2,300 auxiliary craft, niine-swcopcrs, patrol 
boats, and the like. The constitution of this 
vast auxiliary organization lessened the strain 
upon the officers and men of the main fighting 
Fleet at the same tune that it strengthened 
their gi'ip upon the enemy by the consistent 
watch on his outlets. As Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, the Anerican author, wrote after his 
visit afloat in September, 1915, the “hardest 
part of the war for the Navy was the early 
days, when the Fleet was continually at sea 
looking for battle. Now, securely ready, it 
could steam out to action immediately the 
patrols, wliich are continually sweeping the 
North Sea, reported any signs of the enemy.” 

Two losses of armed merchant cruisers which 
oecurred early in 1915 illustrated the arduous 
and perilous character of patrol service in bad 
weather. On January 25 it was officially 
announced that the Vilmor, formerly th(* 
cruising yacht Viking, which had been tak(‘n 
into the Navy and commissioned on Decem- 
ber 12 by Commander E. O. Ballantyne, K.N., 
had been missing for some days, and must be 
accepted as lost with all hands. Bodies and 
wreckage which were washed ashore on the 
north coast of Ireland indicated that the vessel 
had sunk in that locality, citlior on account of 
the rough weather which prevailed at the time, 
or probably by striking a mine after being 
carried out of her course?. On Fc])ruary 24 


it was officially stated that the Clan McNaiigh- 
ton, formerly of the Clan steamship line, 
which had been commissioned for patrol 
duties, had been missing since February 3, 
and no fiu*tlicr news of her was received. 
Unsuccessful search was made, and wreck- 
age, supposed to be portions of the sliip, w'as 
discovered, pointing to the probability that 
a mine had destroyed the vessel, although this 
could not bo definitely established. About 
500 officers and men perished in these two 
sliips. The submarine also constituted a 
menace to the patrol service, but whether due 
to the vigilance displayed, or because the efforts 
of tlio “ U ” boats were mainly directed to the 
attack on commerce, the loss from this cause 
was comparatively negligible. The only ship 
reported simk by submarine wdiile engaged on 
jiatrol duty w^as the Bayano, armed merchant 
cruiser, which w'as torpedoed at 6 a.m. on 
March 11 off Corscwell Point, in the Firth of 
Clyde. About 200 of her crew% including Coxn- 
mander H. C. Carr, in command, were lost, the 
voss(?l going dowux witliin four minutes of being 
strucik. 

Three months later, on the morning 
of Juno 10, tlio British Navy lost its first 
torpedo boats to bo simk in tho war, the cause 
being a submarine attack. It was officially 
announced that these boats, Nos. 10 and 12, 
w'ore operating off tho East Coast at tho time, 
and only one submarine was mentioned. Tho 
survivors were 41 in number, the complement 
of each boat Ixeing about 35. Among those 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
Manning a quick-firer during patrol work. 
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ATTACKING COMMERCE IN BRITISH WATERS. 

A German submarine shelling a British merchant vessel on her way to an English port. 
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lost was Lieutenant Edward W. Bultcel, K.N., 
the eoininander of No. 12. The torp(‘do boats 
belonged to a class of thirty -six, originally 
called '' coastal destroyers,” which were built 
between 1906 and 1909. They were of 215 
tons displacement, and had a speed of 26 
knots with oil fuel. Although they were con- 
stantly at sea in all weathers, the torpedo 
boats of the British Na\\v were practically 
immune from mishaps, and during the first 
eighteen months of the w’ar Nos. 10 and 12 
were the only boats reported lost by eneni>' 
action. Most of them were Imowm to have 
been employed upon escort duties, and this 
absence of casualties in transportation testified 
to the skill and efficiency of the ser\'i(*t‘. Two 
other torpedo mishaps w'ere also officially 
reported in June. On the 20th the cruiser 
Roxburgh, Captain B. M. Chambers, w^as 
struck by a torpedo from a submarine off th(.‘ 
Firth of Forth, but the damage was not serious, 
and the vessel steamed into port, wdth no 
casualties. On the 30th the destroyer Lightning 
was similarly damaged and reached harbour, 
but fourteen of her crew^ were missing after the 
occurrence. The Lightning was one of the oldest 
(tlass of British destroyers, built in 1894-5. 

The fighting w'hich took place in the North 
Sea, as will be understood from w'hat has b<.‘<‘n 
already said, w'as confined to small affairs 
betw’ocn outpost vessels, in which the British 
iiVidt usually held their own, though not at 
times w'ithout loss. On May 1 th<‘ro was a 
series of such alTairs in the iioiglibourhood of 
the Galloper and North Hinder lightships. In 
the forenoon the destroyer Recruit, an old 
boat of the 30-knot typo, built in 1896, w'hs 
torpedoed and sunk by a submariiu'. Four 
officers and twenty-one m(*u w'(‘r(‘ sa\'(‘d by the 
trawler Daisy. About 3 p.in. two Gorman 
torpedo boats attacked a division of British 
patrol vessels, consisting of the Barbados, 
Lieutenant Sir James J^omville, Bart., H.N. 
(commanding the division), Columbia, Miur<i, 
and Chirsit, under the eoimnand of Royal 
Naval Reserve oflicers. The German boats 
approached the divisif)n from ilie w'ostward, 
and began the action wdtlioiit hoisting their 
colours. After an engageinejit of a cpiarter of 
an hour the enemy broke off the fight. The 
(V)liunbia w'as simk by a torpedo, and of her 
(T(av of 17 only one man w’as saved. Lieutenant- 
Commander W, H. Hawtliorn, R.N.R., w^ho 
<*ommanded her, w^as stated by the Admiralty 
to have displayed gallantry and good seaman- 


ship on many occasions. On the Germans 
breaking off, the direction of their retreat was 
communicated to a cli\’ision of the Third 
Destroyer Flotilla, composed of tlie Laforey, 
Leonidas, Lawford, and Lark, which chased 
the enemy, overhauled them, and sunl^: both 
the torpedo boats after a running fight of about 
one hour. Tw^o Germau officers and 44 men 
w^ere rescued, and there w^ere no casualties on 
the British side. Small though these actions 
were in importance, they revealed the tra- 
ditional qualities of determination and devotion 
to duty of the British seaman. Sir James 
Domvilie, on being attacked by the German 
torpedo craft, commanded his division of w^eak 
fishing vessels with skill and gallantry. He 
remained at the wheel of his owm boat after the 
skipper had been w’ounded, and personally 
w'orked the helm. The Admiralty announced 
that generally he handled his ship in a sea- 
manlike manner under heavy fire, to avoid 
being torpedoed. On the other hand, there 
was afforded a further illustration of the 
(biliousness of German methods in the treat- 
mout accorded to the crew' of the trawier 
Columbia after she w'^as sunk. A lieutenant 
and two men wevo taken on board one of the 
Gcrnian torpt^do boats, and w'hen the latter 
w'ero afterwards sunk the Germans, on being 
ask(‘d what had Ijoconu* of these British seamen, 
said that ih(‘y wbUH^ b(‘low, and time w^as short. 
In contrast to this action of the Gormans in 
leaving tlu'ir pr‘ist)uers to drowm wbis tlio 
str<‘nuous effort made by the British seamcui 
to rescue theii* enemies ; 46 men of the 59 in 
tlio German boats w'oro saved, and Lieutenant 
Hartuoll, R.N., oven w'cuxt into the wat.<T 
Ju'uiself to rescue a Gerjuan. 

Just as the German submarines during the 
month of Juno gave evidence of their activity 
by the torpedoing of the Roxburgh and Light- 
ning, so in the following month the continued 
work (»f British submarines w^a-s again illus- 
trated. The only clash of arms in the North 
S(^a during July w^as the sinking of a Genxian 
destroyer of the “ G 196 ” class, on the 26th, 
by a British sulnnarine under the command 
of Commander C. P. Tallxot. The subitiarine 
W'as on patrol at the time off the enemy’s coast, 
and although neither full particulars nor the 
number of the British submarine w^ere published 
officially, tlie incident bore a rosemb lance to 
that nine months earlier, wdien Commander 
Max K. Horton sunk the German destroyer 
“8 116” oft‘ the Ems. Commander Talbot 
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Commanding a British submarine which sank a Commanding the British cruiser Natal, destroyed 
German destroyer in the North Sea, July 26, 1915- by internal explosion on December 30, 1915. 


was afterwards awarded the D.S.O. for his 
acliievement. He had already been favourably 
mentioned in. dispatches for his services in 
command of sulDinarine “ E 6 ” for services 
in action with the enemy in the Heligoland 
Bight. 

In August there was a renewal of “liveli- 
ness on the part of the Germans in- the 
North Sea, which mainly centred round the 
doings of the auxiliary cruiser Meteor. This 
vessel was formerly a Hamburg-Amerika liner. 
During June she came into prominence as a 
commerce raider in the Baltic. Having been 
equipped with mines, and the means to lay 
them, she “ broke through the British forces,” 
according to the German account, on the 
night of August 7. Next day she mot the 
British armed patrol vessel Ramsey, com- 
manded by Lieutenant H. Raby, R.N.R., 
which was sunk with the loss of half her crew 
of about a hundred, including the commander. 
The Germans stated that they destroyed tlie 
Ramsey “ after a splendid mananivre,” and 
according to unofficial accounts this manoeuvre 
consisted in the Meteor disguising herself as an 
ordinary merchant ship, with masked gims 
and torpedo tubes, and fijdng RiLSsian colours. 
The Meteor subsequently burned the Danish 
merchant vessel Jason, off Horn’s Reef, and 
later transferred the crew of that ship and the 
survivors from the Ramsey to a Norwegian 
ste amer. As regards her minelaying activities, 
a wireless message from Germany to the Say- 
villo Station, U.S.A., stated that she succeeded 


in reaching the Orkneys and in laying a now 
field in that neighbourhood. Whether this was 
so or not, the British destroyer Lynx had the 
misfortune to strike on© of her mines on 
August 0, and was sunk with the loss of about 
seventy officers and men, this total including 
Commander Jolm F. H. Cole and Lioiilenani 
Brian Thornbnry, the commander and first 
lieutenant of the v(‘ssel. Four other officers 
and twenty-two men were saved. Tlie Lynx 
was a comparatively now destroyer, of the 
“K” class, launched in 1013, and up to the 
time war began she had been serving in the 
Fourth Flotilla, attached to the Home Fleet. 
At length, on August 9, a stop was put to the 
brief but exciting career of the Meteor. A 
squadron of British auxiliary cruisers got on 
her track, but tho German commander, cunning 
to the last, was not going to risk a fight with 
superior force. Before tho cruisers could over- 
take his vessel, ho blow her up by detonating 
her remaining mines, having first ordercid th(i 
crew to take to the boats. They were only 
some fiftetm miles from tlie German coast, and 
succeeded in making good their escape. Thus 
ended a romantic adventure of the kind wliicfii 
had been rat her scarce up to that time. It was 
thought at fii‘st that the IVIcTcor started out on 
a similar mission to that of the Konigin Luise 
— also a Hamburg-Amerika liner which 
attempted on the first day of tho war to gf‘t 
into tho Thames estuary and stnnv a number of 
mines, but was caught and sunk off tho Suffolk 
coast. Another and (*<pially plausible theory 
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GERMAN COAST 
DEFENCE IN FLANDERS. 

Bottom picture : A big gun in 
position on the coast. 


was that she hoped to break through the North 
Sea guard and reach the trade routes to begin 
coimnerce raiding, as the Berlin had tried to do 
some months earlier, but without avail, being 
driven to take refuge at Trondlijem. \Miatever 
her object, however, the measure of success 
the ^Meteor attained mider a dashing and 
enterprising captain highly pleased the CJer- 
luans, and when the crew returned to Kiel 
they received a great ovation, in wliicli Pritiec 
Henry of Prussia took part. 

The British Fleet suffered another inisfortuno 
in the same week as the Meteor’s exploits 
ocemTed. This was the torpedoing of the 
auxiliary cruiser India off the island of Hellc- 
voer, near Bodo, at the entrance to the W^est 
Fiord, Norway. Oommand(‘r W. 0. A. Ken- 
nedy, with 21 other oflicers and 120 men 
of the ship were sa\'ed, but 10 oflicers and 
1.50 men lost their lives. In attacking the India 
at the spot at which she was torpedoed, about 
two and a quarter miles from land, the German 
submarine violated internalioiiul law, and tl:e 
Norwegian Government sent a protest to 
Berlin on account of this disrc*gard of neutral 
rights in connexion with w'hat had always 
lieen maintained to be Norwegian territorial 
V aters. 

In the last four months of 1915 there were 


fewer events of martial significance to record 
in connexion with affairs in the North 8ea. 
The stranding and loss of the cruiser Ai'gyll, 
on October 28, emphasized afresh the perils t<i' 
which the seamen arc constantly lia])lc apart 
from those comu^cted with the action of tin 
enemy. Tlic Argyll, under the command of 
(’aptaiii J. C. Ta.ncred, grounded olY the eat-t 
coast of Scotland, and became a total wreck, 
but fortunately her crew w’ere savc‘d. More 
deplorable, on accoimt of tire sacrifice of lif<- 
involved,' was the blowing u]) of tlio cruiser 
Natal on DcceinhcT .‘><1, by an internal (‘xplosion. 
The vessel was in liarhour at the time, and 
Captain E. P. C^. Back, Commander Jolin 
Hutchings, 21) otla^r officers, and 380 men were 
killed or drowiii'd. 

We may now turn to a very important and 
highly interc'siing p]iasc‘ of the Navy’s work 
in Home watm-s during 1915, tlic support given 
to the Army operating in the region of the 
Belgian coast. The early work of tin* naval 
flotilla under Pvcar-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. 
Hood has already been descrn)t‘d (Vol. HI., 
p. 154). After the Iromliardiuent of Zce])pugg^ 
on November 23, 1015, other bombardment' 
followed at frequent intervals. On Dccfanber 1 
airmen cooperated in an attack on Zeebrugge. 
On the loth the Germans admitted that British 
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WcH’shipR had opposed an advance^ attempted 
in the region of Nieiiport. On the 10th the 
inonitor squadron, repaired and refitted after its 
arduous and hazardous \^'ork dining October and 
November, was back off tho coast bombarding 
W('stendo. The opening of tho new j^enr saw 
no slackening of tho na\'al efforts, and tlie 
airmen from the Dunkirk station c;s]) 0 (‘ially 
distinguished themselves. Thoir cooperation 
took the shape of spotting tho fall of tho shells 
from the warships, and also of bomb attacks on 
objects of military importance. On February 
12 and 16 an unprecedented stroke was de- 
livered on submarine bases, railway stations, 
gim positions, and military objects in tho 
Brugos-Ostend-Zeebriigge district, when 34 and 
48 aeroplanes respectively made attacks under 
the direction of Wing-Commander C. R. Samson, 
assisted by Wing-Commander A. M. Longmoro 
and Squadron-Commanders J. C. Porte, I. T. 
Courtney, and C. E. Rath])orne. Never before 
had so many machines been employed together 
for an attack of the land, and as a spectacle this 
arrival of clouds of aircraft over the enemy’s 
positions was a brilliant and dramatic one. 
There were several air attacks on a smaller 
scale against the Mole at Zeebruggo, sulimarino 



works at Hoboken, near Antwerp, and the like. 
Operations by the warships vi'ere also continued 
as occasion demanded. On April ? some 
Gennan minelayers, whilst endeavouring to 
extend tho ininefioldR off Zeebruggo, were 
reported to have been fired upon and driven 
into port. A month later, on May 7, the first 
loss of a naval vessel off the Belgian coast 
occurred w'hen the destroyer Maori, Com- 
mander B. W. Barrow, was struck by a mine 
and foundered. The crew took to their boats 
as the destroyer was sinking. Her sister-ship, 
the Crusader, Lieutenant -Coimnander T. K. 
Maxwell, was in company, and lowered her 
boats to assist in picking up the Maori’s crew^ 
but before this could bo done tho Germans 
opened fire f'*om shore batteries, and the 
CWisader, after being under fire for one hour 
ond a half, had to leave her boats and retire. 
In all, seven officers and 88 men were taken 
prisoners into Zcebrugge. 

In April, 1915, Rear-Admiral Hood was 
succeeded as Admiral Commanding the Dover 
Patrol by Vice-Admiral R. H. S. Bacon. Under 
tho new commander, the vessels in this force 
w'ere destined to play a prominent part in the 
Allied advance un land which developed in 
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OFF THE BELGIAN COAST. 
The gun turret in a British monitor. 


^(‘pttnubcr and October. On the evening of 
August 22 Vico- Admiral Bacon loft England 
with a force of no less than 80 vessels. In 
this total were included several new monitors, 
the existence of wliich in use in home waters 
was officially revealed for the first time. One 
group was named the Lord Clive, Sir John 
iMooro, Prince Rupert, General Craufurd, Mar- 
shal Ney, and Prince Eugene, and besides this 
class with soldier names there were others with 
numbers like the M 25. There wore also 
trawlers and drifters, for inino-swoeping and 
other duties, and a now class of “ flecit mes- 
sengers,” understood to be fast motor-boats. 
AVith this strangely-assorted force, organized 
and equipped since war broke out, attacks with 
im])ortant results were made on six occasions, 
and on eight other days bombardments, on a 
smaller scale, of fortified positions took place. 
The damage inflicted on the enemy was Icnown 
to have included the sinking of one torpedo- 
boat, two submarines, and one large dredger, 
the total destruction of three military factories 
and damage to a fourth, c^xtensive damage to 
the locks at Zeobrugge and the destruction of 
13 guns of lai*ge calibre, in addition to the 
destruction of two ammunition depots and 
several military storoliouses, observation sta- 
tions and signalling posts, damage to wharves, 
moles, and other secondary ))lacos. The per- 
sonnel of Vice-Admiral Bacon’s command was 
made u]3 largely of ofificers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, w'hose fleet training had necessarily 
boon scant, and by men whose w'ork in life had 


previously been that of deep sea fishermen, 
but the manner in which all overcame the 
difficulties attendant on the cruising in company 
by day and night midor war conditions of such 
a large /loot was highly commended by the 
Admiral, and the results, ho said, showed how 
deeply sea adaptability is ingrained in the sea- 
faring race of these islands. Three vessels, the 
armed yacht Sanda, drifter Great Heart, and 
mino-swoeper Brighton Queen were lost in the 
operations, and the casualties were 34 killed and 
24 wounded, which were proportionately small 
considering how the ships were constantly 
exposed to gunfire, aircraft, mines, and sub- 
marines off an onc^my’s coast. 

The nature of the work perfomied by the 
Navy in the North Sea in 1915 was valuable 
and elective. Except on tho Belgian coast, it 
did not include any offensive operations, and 
it was rather of a xtseful and laborious charac- 
ti'i*. Reference has already been made to tho 
exjmnsion of the Fleet to meet the heavy ca.lls 
upon it. Not only drifters and trawlers for 
mino-swoeping, armed yachts and other vessels 
for patrol duties, motor-boats for dispatch 
carrying and the like, but many entirely new 
vessels of novel design were introduced. 
Indeed, throughout the year the Fleet was 
being increased considerably in numbers and, 
c‘ven to a larger extent, in material strength. 
In addition to the vessels imder construction 
when war broke out, which woi’e completed 
and passed into service under Sir John Jellicoe, 
there was a vast fleet of new ships laid down 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF A TORPEDOED TRANSPORT. 
Sinking of the French liner Carthage by a German submarine off Gape Helles. 


aince the war. Not all these additional ships, 
of course, joined the naval force in the North 
Sea, but it must have been due to the general 
augmentation of the Fleet there that the large 
demand upon what IVIr. Churchill called the 
“ surplus ships ” for the undertaking at the 
Dardanelles could be met without the strain 
which would otherwise have been caused 
being felt. 

The work accomplished by the destroyers in 
the North Sea was beyond all praise. Under con- 
ditions of exceptional severity and extreme 
discomfort, they performed their allotted tasks 
with success. To them fell the protection of 
the trawlers and drifters sweeping constantly 
for mines, or employed upon outpost duty, and 
the inuminity from mishap of the big ships of 
the Grand Fleet dining their periodical cruises 
and sweeps tlirough the North Sea was also a 
tribute to the vigilance of the torpedo craft in 
attendance. The work of all those craft, too, 
which come under the generic term of 
“ auxiliaries ” has received commendation 
which was well deserved. In “ The Fringes 
of the Fleet,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling wrote : 

Words of eommaiKl may liavo c^liaiiged a little, tho 
tools are cortaliib’- more complex, but tho spirit of the new 
crows who come to tho old job is utterly unchangod. It 
is tho same fierce, hard-living, hoavj?-. handed, very cunning 
seiwico out of which the Navy as wo know it to-day was 
b(jm. It is called indifferently the Trawler and Auxiliary 
Fleet. It is chiefly composed of fishermen, but it takes 
in everyone who may havo maritime tastes — from 
retired admirals to the son of the sea-cook. It exists 
for tlu' benefit of the traffic and the annoyance of tho 
ciieiuy. Its doings are recorded by flags stuck into 
charts ; its casualties are buried in obscure corners of 
newspapers. The Grand Fleet knows it slightly; 
the restless light cruisers who chaperon it from the 
background are more intimate ; the destroyers working 
off nniighted coasts over unmarked shoals come, as you 
might say, m direct contact with it ; the submarine 
alternately praises and — since one periscope is very 


like another — curses its activities ; but the steady 
procession of traffic in homo waters, liner and tramp, 
six every sixty minutes, blesses it altogether. 

As to the spiiit of the men, in spite of the 
hardships they endured and the grey dulness 
of their lives in waiting and watching for an 
enemy who remained sheltered behind the 
protection of his fortified bases, the Archbishop 
of York bore striking testimony in describing 
in The Times on July 28, 1915, his ten days’ 
visit to the Fleet. Said Dr. Lang : “ Their 
one longing is to meet the German ships and 
sink them ; and yet month after month the 
German ships decline the challenge. . . . 
Officers and men have all the responsibilities 
of war without the thrill and excitement of 
battle. Day by day they have to be ready 
for action. Leave is almost impossible. . . . 
Yet in spite of all they are full of cheerfulness. 
Every captain had the same word — nothing 
could be better than tho spirit of the whole 
crew.” 

In December, 1914, Admiral von Tirpitz 
proclaimed, in an interview with an American 
journalist, the intention of Germany to em- 
ploy submarines as a weapon against British 
merchant vessels. What would America say, 
ho asked, if Germany were to declare a sub- 
marine war against all hostile merchant 
vessels ? Asked by the interviewer if ho ivas 
considering such measures, the Admiral re- 
plied : “ Why not ? England wishes to star\'e 
us : we might play the same game and encircle 
England, torpedoing every British ship, every 
ship belonging to the Allies that approached 
any British or Scottish port, and thereby cut 
off the greater part of England’s food supply.” 
The threat thus rev.3aled was accepted with 
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enthusiasm in Germany, and it was eventually 
formulated in the shape of a “ warning to 
peaceful shipping,** published in the Imperial 
Gazette on February 2, ID 15, and of a de- 
claration of the waters around Great Britain 
and Ireland as a “ war zone,’* published 
in the same journal on February 4. In 
the one case, merchant ships wore urgently 
warned against approacliing British ports, 
since the German Navy was to act with ail the 
military means at its disposal against tho 
transports which were about to convey to 
France large numbers of troops and great 
quantities of war material, and the traders 
“ may be confused with ships serving warlike 
purposes.’* In the other case, Vice-Admiral 
von Pohl issued a long statement charging the 
Allies, and especially Great Britain, with 
illegal acts and \dolations of international law, 
which it was asserted had been tho real cause 
of the German proclamation.* 

The motives which led tho Gormans to adopt 
a policy of submarine war on merchant shipping 
wore probably many-sided. Leaving out of 
account hero its politi(‘al aspects, and the 

Tho toxi of this profjlamation will bo found in Vol. V., 
p. 270. 


moral effect which may have been hoped for 
from the extension of “ frightfulness ** from 
land to sea warfare, the situation from the naval 
point of view was clearly defined. Each suc- 
cessive effort by which the Germans had 
sought to nullify the effect of the sui^remacy 
possessed by the British Fleet had failed. They 
had first tried mine -laying on an extensive 
scale, using mercantile ships under neutral 
colours and similar wiles for the purpose. 
This was counteracted by the expansion of 
tho mine -sweeping flotillas, and the battle in 
the Heligoland Bight was a salutary blow to 
the torpedo craft wliich had made a few 
dashes into the Nortli Sea and attacked the 
fishing fleets. Then tho submarine assaults 
upon the Grand Fleet and its attendant vessels 
had attained but a small result, a few old 
cruisers being tho principal victims of this 
form of the war of attrition wliich had for its 
object tho whittling dov'n of our sea strength. 
There followed the cruiser raids upon the 
East Coast, but after two safe expeditions of 
this kind to Yarmouth and Scarborough a 
third ended disastrously for the raiders when 
they were brought to action by Sir David 
Beatty off the Dogger Bank on January 24, 



OFF THE ENEMY'S COAST. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer's crew resting. 
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1915. Finally, there was the attack on the 
trade routes in the outer oceans, which, by 
careful preparation in peace, combined witli 
the skill of enterprising captains like ^'on 
"Miiller, of the Einden, liad taken its com* 
])aratively small toll of merchant shipping. 
The battle off the Falklands, however, destroyed 
the backbone of this undertaking, and it was 
only a few weeks before the scattered rem- 
nants of Germany’s cruiser force abroad wore 
rounded up or sought refuge in neutral ports. 

The German Navy had thus to cast about 
for a fresh wea,pon to strike at England, and its 
choice fell upon, or maybe there u'as chosen foi* 
it by outside authorities, a submarine war (ju 
commerce. In peace time, opinion had been 
divided as to whether the submarine would 
come to be used in this fasliion, but in the 
main it agreed with the view expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, in a letter to The Timefi on 
July 14, 1914 — only three wcelcs before 
broke out — as follows : 

Capture of vessels at scti is an oil rights of war. Tiio 
right to kill iinrosiating non-eoinbatants, engaged in 
peaceful avocations, has never boeu recognized. Tlio 
siibmarine cannot capture and must destroy. 1 do not 
believe that tho sontiinont of the woidd in the twentieth 
century would tolerate for a moment proceedings wliich 
have hitherto been associated only with piracy in its 
blackest form. 

In the interval between tho declaration of 
war and tho introduction of tho so-called 
submarine blockade on February 18, 1915, 
there had been tentative attacks on a fe\\' 
merchant ships by German submarine's in tho 
North 8ea and English Channel. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1914, tho steamer Glitra was siop])(‘(l 
by U17, her crew ordered into tho boats, and 
then destroyed, and a month later tho steamers 
Malachite and Primo wore stopped off Havre by 
U21 and similarly treated, although in their 
case the g\in of tho submarine was used to 
destroy them. The Primo did not sink at on<\N 
as the Admiralty reported her still afloat next 
day, but on fire, tho submarine having 
apparently to make off before completing its 
task, possibly because tho sound of tiring 
brought help to the vessel. This case may have 
convinced the Gorman authorities that gun 
attack was not sufficiently decisive. On Octo- 
ber 26, 1914, one of their submarines had, 
without warning, fired a torpedo into i lu' 
passenger steamer Amiral Ganteauine, on 
passage from Ostend to Havre with 2,000 
unarmed Belgian refugees on board, including 
women and children. Had it not been for thc' 
timely aid of another steamer, whose mastc'i* 
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promptly placed her alongside the stricken 
vessel, this outrage would have been as great, 
so far as the sacrifice of innocent life was con- 
cerned, as the Lusitania case. As it was, it 
called forth expressions of horror tliroughout 
the civilized world, and the Germans could not, 
therefore, have been ignorant of the general 
fettling in regard to such attacks on merchant 
sliips. On January 21 the steamer Ourwa-rd 
was stoi^pod off the Dutch coast by UlO and 
her crew ordered to the boats, after which the 
vessel was blown up by bombs placed in the 
engine-room, with time-fuses — a more effective 
method of destruction than gunfir<\ 

These early instances of submarine attack 
upon merchant ships served to illustrate the 
possibilities of such warfare to the Germans, and 
tlie attempt against the Ajniral Ganteaume, the 
Avorst. form of attack, elicited the opinions of 
neutrals on the subject. Before the blockade 
came into force, too, there was afforded an 
example of the S[)irit in which it was to bo met 
by the merchant seamen upon whom it was 
directed. The British steamer Laertes, Captain 
W. H. Property a vessel of 4,541 tons, belonging 
to the Ocean Steamship C^)mpany, was sighted 
by a German submarine on P'cbruary 10 off tlu^ 
Dutch coast and ordered to stop. The captain 
ignored the signal, rang for full S])ood, and 
steered a zigzag courst*. Th<^ submarine cliased 
his v<*ssol on tho surface and, failing to get into 
a position for discharging a torpedo, open(‘d 
fire from a gun. The Jja.<‘rt(^s A\'as \vork(‘d up 
to 16 Imols by tlio elTort-s of her cnginci-room 
complement, and for an liour tlio submarint* 
tried vainly to overtake her, slielling fhc V('ss<d 
all the time. Sht^ also managed to get off a 
torp(‘do, which passed a. f(?\v yards astern. At 
length, when she was only about 500 yards 
away, tho submarine dived and made off. As 
a mark of appr(‘(*iation “for liis gallant and 
spirited conduct in command of his unarnu'd 
ship when exposed to attack by tho gunfire and 
torpedo of a Gorman submarine,” Captain 
Propert was given a conimission as temporary 
lieutenant in the Boyal Na\"al Bc'serve, and on 
March 5, 1915, was recc'ivod by the King, when 
lus Majesty handed him the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Tho Admiralty also pr(*sented 
a gold watch to each officer, and a grant of £.*> 
to every member of the crew of the Laertes. 

When at length tho submarine “ blockade ” 
opened it was not ciirricd into effect with any 
sort of uniformity. According apparently to 
the character of the submarine commander 


there "were various degrees of severity, though 
all were more or less callous of hmnan life. No 
attempt was made to carry out the procedure 
laid down by international law of detaining, 
visiting, and searching merchant ships before 
capture, and of taldng them into port for trial 
in the prize courts. On the contrary, tJie 
primary aim and object w'as destruction, e\'en 
though this involved tht> death of or risk to 
many hundreds of iiinocdit non-combatants. 
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SUBMARINE E13. 

The vessel ran aground on the Danish Island of 
Saltholm, and was shelled by a German destroyer. 

Fifteen of her crew of thirty were killed. 

A few cases will illustrate the various methods 
adopted by the “ U ” boats. 

Home of the very worst of the sul)- 

marine raiders were those in vhich attacks 
were made by torpedo witluAiit Avarning of any 
kind or with insufficient notice to enable those 
on board to take to the boats. The Lusitania 
case, already dealt Avith in an earlier chapter, 
AA'as tho one wliicli, from the huge loss of lif(‘, 
most shocked the Avorld. Tt ano'11 remain for all 
ages an indelible stain on th(:‘ German NaA\v. 
Equally callous, though the casualty list Avas 
not so liigh, Avere the circninstancos attending 
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the sinking of the Elder Dempster liner Falal>a 
on March 28, 1915, to the south of St. George’s 
Channel. The German submarine TJ28 gave her 
people five minutes to take to tlieir boats, but 
before this period had elapsed a torpedo was fired 
at point-blank range — ^iiot more than a hundred 
yards or so — and as a result 101 lives were lost 
of the 237 persons on board. The submarine’s 
crew jeered at the helpless situation of the 
people in the water, including w^onien and 
children, and it was declared in evidence at the 


official inquiry by Lord IVIersey afterwards that 
many victims might have been saved by the 
( lemians merely by the latter stooping down 
and reaching out their hands to them in the 
Wfciter. As showing the utter disregard of the 
law's of humanity by tlie “ IT ” boats in their 
campaign, the sinking of a Belgian relief ship 
may be luentionecl, in s]jite of her being given 
a “ safe conduct ” permit by the German 
Minister at The Hague. On April 10, 1915, the 
Harpalyce, a four-masted steamer of 5,940 tons, 
w'as on her w'ay from Rotterdam to Norfolk, 






IT.S.A., in ballast. She flew" a largo w'liite flag 
bearing the W'ords, “ Commission for Belgian 
Relief in very large letters, \'isible for eight 
nailcs, and the inscription was also painted in 
largo characters on the sides of the vessel. 
When ofi the North Hinder lightship she was 
torpedoed wdthout any warning, and sank 
before the boats could be low'ored, 17 of her 
crew of 44 losing tludr lives. 

As some of the larger submarine boats w"oro 
comx)lotod, the GtTinans resorted more to the 
use of tlio gun in enforcing their so-called 
blockade. They probably found this ooxirse 
more ocononiical, as tho number of tori)ed()es 
carried in each boat is liixiited, and except 
under favourable conditions those W’eapons 
arc, [)erlia[)s, not so acc urates a,s guns. Tor- 
pedoes, moreover, aro costly missiles, some of 
those of the smallest ealil)re a])soi‘bing aljout 
£500 each. 1 1 w'as characteristic of tho G orii lans 
that they endeavoured to got tlu^ most out of 



BRITISH SUBMARINE AND GREW IN THE BALTIC. 
Top picture : The vessel cutting its way through the broken ice. 
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them, however, for on April 13, 1915, the 
French Ministjy of Marino asseri(*d that, 
contrary to Article 1 of tJao Hague Convf'nt ion, 
which forbids tlio use of torpedoes wliicii do 
not bocomo hannloss after th(y have iiiiHScd 
their mark, examination of torjx^does from 
Ccriuan submarines whicli were f<jund in the 
English Channel prov'cd that their immersion 
apparatus had iDeen syst(3matically jammed, 
so as to turn the torpedo into a floating mine. 
]\Iany thrilling stories filled the newspapers, 
during the time the ''bloekado” was at its 
height, of submarines attacking ships with their 
gutis, and of the stubborn and heroic resistance 
and general coolness uncltT fire displayed by 
the merchant soamcui. A typical occurrence 
of this kind was the expcrierce of the steajn- 
ship Vosges, (.'aptain J. 11. GrotJii, of the Moss 
Line. While on jjassago from Bordeaux to 
Liverpool, this vessel was sighted on Mamh 27, 
1915, by a German submarine off the western 
entrance to the English Channel, about CO miles 
west of Trevose Hoad. “ I had always made 
up my mind,” said Captain Green afterwards, 
“ to make a fight of it in sucli an emergency, 
and I ordered ail steam up in order to get 
away. I turned my stern to the enemy, and 
then ensued a duel of skill. Foiled of using his 
torpedo, the submarine manceuvred to bring 


Ijis gun into action, and his superior speed, 
despite the fact that we wore making over 
14 knots, enabled hint to do so.” For an hour 
and a half, with the Kubinarine ever getting 
nearer, tin's unequal combat was maintaiiiod. 
The bridge of the steamer and her funnel w’ere 
both riddled uith shell, and the engine-room 
was else pierced, the chief engineer being 
killed whilst exhorting his men to further 
efforts. The submarine, baffled by the deter- 
mination of the British seamen not to give in, 
then gave up the chase and sheered off, but the 
Vosges was so severely damaged that she 
sank about two hours later, a patrol yaclit 
fortunately arriving in time to take off the 
survivors. I wish,” said Capitain Green, “ I 
had had a gun. If I had, there would now be 
one enemy submarine less. We have one satis- 
faction, and that is that the Gorman did nob 
see us sink.” King George, it was announced 
on April 10, had awarded him the l.lisiin- 
guished Service Cross, and the Admiralty 
granted him a temporary commission as 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. As in 
the case of the Laertes, gold watches were pre- 
sented to the ollicors and £3 to each of the 
crew. 

A third form of attack was that by aircraft. 
This had very unsatisfactory results from the 
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A German sailor, barefooted and holding on to a rope, watching his comrades British sailor hauling a German up the side of the submarine while another leans 

swimming towards the submarine. over to lift him on deck. 

GERMAN SAILORS RESCUED FROM DROWNING BY THE GREW OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE. 
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Gennan point of view, €ts no vessel was re- 
ported to have been destroyed by aeroplanes, 
although several attempts by tnes© machines 
^vcre made. "Many vessels of neutral countries, 
of coiu'se, suffered during the blockade, and 
among those damaged from the air was an 
American steamer, the Cxishing, whioli was 
assaulted on April about midway between 
Flushing and the North Foreland. The fact that 
the ship had her name ]:>ainted on both sides 
in letters G feet high, and that she was flying 
the American flag, did not safeguard her from 
the attentions of the aeroplane, and two 
bombs were dropped, but only slight damage 
was caused. A much more successful and 
general mode of attack was that described in 
the case of the Durward, of placing bombs in 
the engine-rooms of steamers. Besides being 
more economical from the Gennan stand- 
point, this procedure was more humane, sinc(^ 
the time taken for the boats’ crews to 

reach the vessels a-nd fix the explosives also 
allowed the merchant seamen opportunity to 
escape in their boats. Yet anothoi* mcitbod, 
adopted \'(‘ry largely in tlio ease of cargoes of 
wood-pulp from Scandinavia and tlx) iikt*, 
was for tbo (Germans to set tir<» to ships and 
leave them l^iirning liulks. dangerous to 
navigation of fri('nd and fex- 

This review would be incomplete v.itliout. 
reference to the ono bright f(‘atuiv‘ of the 
“bloekiule” on the German side — the combina- 
tion of adhon^nco to duty with humanity 
towards those whom tlu^y wer(‘ ordered to 
attack which marlu'd the conduct of ciTtain 
of th<^ German subiuarino commaiid('rs. The 
name of Otto AWddigon at once springs to 
mind in this coniuxion. In command of 
1J29, this oflicer tigured in \'arioii.s <‘pisodes 
of the blockade in Marcli, 191 o. On tho llth 
ho attacked and sank the steameu’ A den-wen, 
ofl' tho Gasquets, and so c^onsiderate were his 
methods that in this and otlier exploits he 
<'arned for himsedf tlu^ niekna-iue of “the p< lito 
pirate.” Be gave tho erc*w of the steamer 
ton minutes to launch theur boats, observing, 
“ We wish no li\'(‘s to be lost.” He noticed 
that one seaman fell into the water, and there- 
upon sent a suit of dry clothes for him At th<‘ 
same time he informed the master of tho 
vessel ]\ow sorry he was to have to destroy 
his shi]). Later on, ho stopped and destroyed 
the French steamer Auguste Cons(‘il, off tho 
Start, and in taking leave of the vesseFs crew, 
he asked them to “give his complimc'nts to 


Lord Churchill.” Two or three months later, 
when the ‘‘ U ” boats sought to create a fresh im- 
pression by attacks on the fishing fleets, and 
when many fishermen were brutally done to 
death without being given a chance for their 
Jives, a welcome exception to the general 
practice occurred when the commander of one 
'submarine allowed the crew of a trawler he 
attacked to get away in th('ir boat. “ We are 
not Prussians,” he declared to the sldpper ; 

it is only the Prussians who would let you 
drown.” 

Among the odd events which marked the 
“ blockade,” on© of the most dramatic was the 



“THE POLITE PIRATE.” 

Otto Weddigen, who commanded the U29, which 
figured in various episodes of the blockade in 
March, 1915. 

boiubardmont of the towns of Parton, Harring- 
ton, and Whitehaven on August 16. This was 
rather a clex'er exploit on the part of the 
sulmiarine commander who carried it out, and 
on tliis account was coiLspicuous in comparison 
with othei* incidents, for in spite of the gloating 
joy wliich characterized the German newspapers 
in referring to the submarines’ \vo»*k, there was 
no great amount of skill denxanded to destroy 
liarniless merchant ships, or lay in wait to hit a 
liugo liner with a torjjedo at short range. Tho 
slielling of these Cumberlaiid towns, however, 
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had an historic interest as 'vvell, for it was here 
that Paul Jones, the American seaman, carried 
out his raid dxiriiig the War of Indcpendenco 
in April, 1778. He sailed from Brest in com- 
mand of the sloop Banger, and appearing off 
AVhitehaven, smprised the garrison and landed. 
Beaching the half-rniiaed battery supposed to 
be able to defend the harbour, ho spiked its 
old guns and captured the pensioners who 
manned them. He ordered the 300 ships in 
harbour to be set on fire, but before this could be 
done, the alarm was raised and he beat a 
hurried retreat. Thus the German commander 
who turned up off the same coast showed his 
acquaintance with British na.val history. He 



BRITISH SUBMARINE COMMANDERS. 
Commander Max Horton (marked with a cross). 


shelled the three towns mentioned for about an 
hour, but no material datnago was done beyond 
that caused by a few shells wliieh hit Iho 
railway embanlnnent nortli of Partoii and 
delayed traffic for a short time. Some fires 
were also caused, but there were no casualties. 

It will have been gathered that the Germans 
were not allov'ed to have things entirely their 
own way, so far as the merchant seamen were 
concerned. ^ The manner in which the British 
crews met the new menace was magnificent, 
and shod lustre on the already liigli traditions 
of their service. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Nav 5 ^ League on March 24, 1915, Lord Syden- 
Jiam said that “ Sea-power did not begin and 
c'lid with ships of war. One of the most start- 


ling features of this war was the employment 
of the general ina.ritimo resom'ces of the country, 
and the seafaring population drawn upon for 
dangerous duties had shown great heroism. 
Merchant captains showed no ch*ead of German 
pirates, and were learning how to deal with 
them.” From King George downwards there 
was natural appreciation expressed of the work 
of the merchant service in this connexion. His 
Majesty gi’aciously accepted in August, 1915, 
a copy of the annual report of the Merchant 
Service Guild, and in so doing said ho realized 
what magnificent work had l^een done by the 
brave officers and crews of liis merchant service 
during the months of war. On February 28 
the first case of a merchant vessel turning the 
tables on a submarine ocemred in the English 
Chamiel. The Thordis, a sjnall coasting 
steamer of 501 tons, was on her way from Blyth 
to Pljanoiith with coal when slie sighted a 
submarine’s periscope off Beachy llt'ad. Tlu^ 
master, John W. Boll, ordered his little crow 
of twelve on dock in case of an omorgoncy, 
and the submarine w’as obsor\'od to cross the 
bow of the collicT to tho j^ort side, wdiero a 
position was taken up thirty to forty yards 
off. Then tlio wake of a toi*j)C‘do was noticed, 
but in the swell which ]'>rovailed at tlio time it 
missed. Captain Bell then determined to go 
for his assailant. Ho put his hehn hard (>v<a' 
fco starboard, and ran over tho periscope, wliich 
was torn away against tlie side of t-lio colli(^r, 
a crash and crunch being felt at tho same ihne^ 
xindor the keel of tho ship. No trace of thc^ 
submarine was seen aftcTwards, but oil was 
observed floating on the water. On being dry- 
docked at Plymouth, tho Admiralty amiomicod 
that the injuries to the ketd and propt‘ller of tho 
Thordis conlirmed the evidence that tJie vessel 
rammed and in all probability sank a G(‘nnan 
submarine after the latter liad fired a torpedo 
at her. For this feat Captain Bell and his crew 
earned the prizes of £500 offered by tho Syren 
and Shipp in fj newspaper and other private 
donors to the first British merchant steamer to 
sink an enemy submarine, and the captain’s 
share was publicly presented to him by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House on 
April 12, 1915. 

It was not, however, left to tho merchant 
service to fight the submarine raiders, but tho 
Royal Navy put into execution counter- 
measures which met with great success. 
Naturally, tho character and scope of those were 
not divulged, but that they accomplished their 
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A German submarine sheilinjl and chasing a Danish steamer while on a voyage to Iceland, 



The steamer managed to escape, and afterwards the crew rescued several Russian sailors whose vessel 
had been sunk by the same submarine, which had abandoned the survivors to the mercy of the sea, 

THE GERMAN SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MERCHANTMEN. 
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purpose was clear uot only by the failure of the 
Gemians to “blockade” Oreat Britain, hut by 
the manner in which they found it expedient, 
after six months' trial, to accede to Ainorieaii 
requests to abate the virulence of their warfare 
against non-com]:>atants. About this time, 
journalists who were permitted to visit tlio 
t Irand Fleet were shown a map marking points 
whore German submarines had beem sighted, 
and the results of the attacks on them classified 
under “ Captured,” “ Supposed Sunk,” and 
“ Siuilv.” When asked how these boats wen' 
caught, the officers replied, “ Sojiietimes b^' 
ramming, sometimes ]:)y gimfire, sometimes by 
explosives, and in many other ways which \\'(‘ 
flo not tell.” During the first t('n days of 
March two submarines, I' 8 and TJ12, were 
sunk by British destroj^ers off Dover and the 
Firth of Forth respectively, and U29 (Com- 
mander Weddigen’s boat) by another n'arship, 
but after this the Admiralty decided not to 
issue particulars of such losses inflicted on i.h<‘ 
enemy. On August 26, 1915, when Squadron - 
Coimnander A. W. Bigs worth v’as successful in 
destroying, single-handed, a submarine by 
bombs from his aeroplane off Ostend, this 
incident was revealed, with the following 
explanation : 

Tt is not the prudico of tlio Admiralty to publish 
statements legarding the losses of German submarines, 
important though they lia\'e been, in cases where the 
enemy hax’e no other sources of information as to the 



LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CROMIE. 



LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GOODHART. 

time and place at wliich those losses have oi.'curred. In 
the case referred to above, however, tlio brilliant foat of 
Scjuadron-Coinmandor Bigsworth was jiorformod in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the coast in occupation of 
the enemy, and tho position of the sunken submarino 
has been located by a Gorman destroyer. 

The mystery attaching to the numlx'r of 
Geiman aubinarines ac.coimtod for inspired a 
good deal of speculation at this time. Thus an 
American journal stall'd on Septomher 2:j 
that it was positively known tiiat 67 liad Ix^on 
sunk since May, 5, 28 of these Ix'ing of tho 
newest and latest construction. In answer to 
a question on this matter, Mr. Balfour stated in 
Parliament on September JIO thai. an inevitable 
margin of doubt attached to nn\' attempt to 
estimate the numbers of enemy submarines 
destroyed, because a submarino was not like an 
ordinary vessel, and there was every gradiition 
fi'om absolute certainty through practical 
assurance down to faint possibility. Facts like 
these were not fitted for statistical statement. 
Although, therefore, the British people could not 
have their very natural curiosity satisfied on 
this interesting point, the effect of this and 
other authoritative pronouncements was to show 
that, as Lord Selborne said, the Navy had the 
SLibinarine menace well in hand. 

In addition to the attitude adopted towards 
the German campaign by the Royal Navy and 
the Mercantile Marine, a third stand was made 
in the region of diplomac 3 ^ As a measure of 
reprisal for the wanton and illegal attacks on 
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SQUADRON-COMMANDER BIGSWORTH, 
In the uniform of a Lieutenant, R.N. 

.slup]>in^r, Mr, As((nith on Miirc.U 1 onilinod in 
t-lH‘ Houses of ('Onuuons certain inoasnros 
wliicli \vcr(^ to H(lopt(‘d in reply to what Iw' 
dcHcrilx'd as the organiz(‘d campaign of pira.<*.y 
and pilljiji:('. ” muh^rtaktai by tJie (uicMiiy. 
Iienc('forMi, ]i<*. d(‘<*hir(‘d, the British and 
IVencli C{ov('riun(Mits held tluMiiselvt's free to 
detain and take into port all ships carrying goods 
of ])rt'siun(‘d <*m‘iny (h'stination, ownership, or 
origin. tli(‘ object being to prevent commodities 
of any kind from r(*acliiiig or leaving tlu' 
G(‘rinan Empires No mention was made in th(‘ 
spe(‘eh of ‘"blockade,” “contraband,” or other 
t(‘(^lini(*>al terms, tiu' reason })eing, said the 
rremit'r, tliat- “ the Go\^ornnu*nt wore not going 
to allow tli(‘ii* (‘ft'orts to be strangled in a net- 
work of juridical nic(‘li(w,” bat their ]')olicy, 
he add(‘d, would b(‘ enforced without risk to 
neutral sliips or to iKMitra,! and non-combatant 
lives, and in strict- observe, nee of th<^ dictates 
of luimanity. TIk^ text of the otlieial Proclama- 
tion giving cl'lVa't to tlu'se views was published 
in the London GazeUo on IMarch 15. 

In carrying out tli(‘ policy the Admiralty 
established a “cruiser cordon” for the de- 
tention of the ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy origin or destination. Tlio 
nature or composition of this force was not 


revealed, nor was it stated who the officer in 
command was; but on August 7 a nmnber 
of awards were annoimeed by the Admiralty 
to officers and men “ in recognition of their 
services in the patrol cruisers since the out- 
lu’eak of war,” and some of those honoured 
were shown by the “ Navy List ” to have been 
serving under Rear-Admiral D. R. S. De Chair, 
whose flagshi]) was the Alsatian, armed mer- 
chant cruiser. In a note to these awards it 
w'as stated that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Fleet spoke in the highest tenns of 
the manner in which the patrol cruisers had 
performed their arduous task, especially during 
the winter months, under exceptionally bad 
weather conditions. They had suffered se\’('rc 
losses, said the Admiralty, both in officers and 
men, and had been exposed continually to 
dangers froju mines and submarines. An idea 
of the working of the patrol cruisers and their 
satellites may bo gained from an article pub- 
lished in The Times on Octob(‘r 0, 1015, in 
which iMi*. Gilbert Hirsch, an x\merican journal- 
ist, described Jmw the sea j)assag(} north of 
Scotland was kept by the Navy. Relating 
liow’’ h(‘ \’isit(‘d the liarbour-master’s office, he 
said ; 

"PhrouKli Iho window Lo the. commander’s left a (lo'/(‘n 
of the Government’s small harbour boats wore to be 



CAPTAIN JOHN W. BELL, 

Master of the Thordis, who, together with his crew, 
earned the prizes of £500 for the first British steamer 
to sink an enemy submarine. 
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seen inooivd to the qu<iy, and beyond iliern. dotting the 
harbour, more than a soore of lunitr.d merchant vessels. 
Somo of these, like the Oscar JE., ou wliieh T had jusL 
crossed, were detained onl^’’ tenipurarily, for oxainiiuition 
of passengers or cargo. Others prizes, to bo held 
till the end of the war. 

These were the flies caugiit in the great web spun by 
the British across the northern trade route. Beyond 
the harbour’s mouth, in the waters about these Orkney 
Isles, about tho bleak Slietlaml Islands to the north, 
and tho Hebrides to tho south-west, along the eastern 
coasts of Scotland, and out across tho North Sea towards 
the Norwegian shore, converted eruisers on jiatrol duty 
are for ever weaving their eriss-eross (*onrsos, \\ith Dread- 
noughts waiting within easj’- call. ... T pictured a 
similar web centring at Dover, in which all tho Channel 
.shipping hecomod enmeshed; a. I bird at Oibraltar, 



COMMANDER E. C. BOYLE. 
Awarded the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous 
bravery, in command of Submarine E 14, when he 
dived his vessel under enemy minehelds and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, April 27, 1915. 


which controls, even more fdrectivcly, tralhc betTveon 
America and tho IVEodiioiTanean ports. And I got a 
vivid idea of tho completeness with which Knglainl 
dominates transatlantic intercourse ; I understood 
for the first time what Englislnncn mean when they 
declare that “Britannia rules tJie weaves.” 

The manner in which tlie Britisli and French 
Governments established this cordon was the 
subject of Notes from the United States, which 
would have preferred the procedure to be 
modelled strictly on precedent and a regular 
blockade declared. It is beyond the scope of 
this chapter to enter into the legal and diplo- 


matic questions thus raised, but it may bo noted 
that in some ineasure the force of the American 
contentions was recognized when, on October 20, 
an Ordi^r in Council was published modifying 
the British prize law by tho abrogation of 
Article 57 of tho Declaration of London. By 
this article the flag which a ship was entitled 
to fly was sufficient evideneo and guarantee of 
lier character. Ex]3erienee liad shown, how- 
ever, that it was nc'oessary to go beyond the 
nationality of the flag to tho nationality of tho 
owner, and therefore it was decided to revert 
to the old prize law formerly in force, under 
which, oven if an enemy had only a part interest 
in a ship, that part could bo condenmed and its 
value realized by various methods Imown to 
the Courts. 


At %’^’hat date British submarines first pene- 
trated into the Baltic was not officially dis- 
closed, but very early in 1015 they made their 
presence laiowm there. When the light cruiser 
Gazelle was torpedoed oil tho island of Riigc^n 
on January 25, Swedish newspapers referred to 
the attacking submarine as British. So long as 
tho greater part of tho opportunities for sub- 
marine work was denied to tho boats on 
account of the ice their activity did not attract 
so much attention os at a later period. An 
admirable summary of tho Russian Fleet’s work 
from the outbreak of war to tho end of IVTarch, 
1915, was contained in a report of Admiral von 
Essen, tho Cominandor-in-Chicf, to tho Tsar. 
This statement showed that daring tho first 
period of tho war tho Gorman Fleet confined its 
activities purely to observing tlio naval measures 
adopted by Russia for tlio proicction of her 
ecKUsts. Tills allowed time for the Russian 
defences to bo idaced in ordca* and extended 
farther out to sc‘a. The area reserved for tho 
movements of tli(‘ defending fleet was carefully 
mined, and eniirc'ly closc^d to miTchant ship- 
ping. Later on thca*o woi*o several skirmislies 
between eruisiTs and outpost vessels, and 
although most of tlioso V'ore of an indecisive 
character the Russian seamen their 

worth. Till! Germans also used submarines to 
a considei'ablo extent to try and reduce thc^ 
strengtli of the Russians. Within two months, 
said Admiral von Essen, twenty submarino 
attacks were delivered, only one of whicli, that 
on the eriiiser Pallada on October 11, 1 914, was 
successful. In ten cases the torpedoes missed 
tlieir mark, and in the nine others the Germans 
were unable to use the torpedo at all. CJenerall^V 




The Anglift as the appeared shortly after striking the mine. 



The stern of the Anglia rising out of the water. Some of the wounded were transferred to the boats^ 
while others, unable to retain their precarious looting, slipped into the sea, and were saved by sailors. 



The last of the Anglia. 

THE SINKING OF A BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
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AN ENCOUNTER OFF THE BELGIAN COAST. 

Two French torpedo-boats attacking a German destroyer off Ostend. 


speaking, the report concluded, the Russian 
Fleet during these first eight months of war 
gained inucli experience in dealing with the 
modem weapons at the disposal of the Germans. 
Its niuiibers were not diminished, but, on the 
oontrarvi had been increased by new ships, and 
the morale and confidence in the future of the 
Russian sailors was stronger than ever. 

With the melting of the ice, there was a 
natural development in hostilities, but tho 
command of tho Baltic remained in dispute, in 
spite of the superiority of force. i^ossesscd by 
the (joruians. Early ilhistration of this was 
afforded when the Russian Fleet supported the 
successful raid into East Prussia from March 1 8 
to 22, 1915, during which tho town of IMemel 
was captured. The fact that there was no 
(iemian naval force at hand to deal with the 
Russian warships, without the cooperatiem of 
which the enterprise could not have been carried 
out, indicated that the Germans were caught 
napping. They apparently poured forth their 
Avrath in sending a division of seven battl(‘Khips, 
with a score or more torpedo craft, to criii.se 
along the Courland coast and fire on the c.oa.st 
villages at Polangon and elsewhere during the 
n(‘xt few day.s. About two months later tho 
great German campaign against Rus.sia began, 
and on both sides the naval forces cooperated 
-with and conformed their movements to Rie 
undertakings of the troojjs on shoi*o. Libau, 
at one time a Russian naval base, but since 1910 
an open maritime town , fell to tlie German Army, 
supported by gun-fire from the ships, on ]\Tay 9, 
and gradually tho Germans began to <‘xtend 
th(ur activity higlier up the coast to Wmdau and 
otlier ])laces, until the time came for them to 


make an effort in force against the Gulf of Riga. 
It was a matter of deep rogi‘ot that before those 
operations developed, however, Admiral von 
Essen, a brave and resourceful oil leer and a 
capable Cominand(U'-in-C'lu(‘f, died in hospital 
at Reval from pneumonia. vSir John Jellicoo 
and Sir David 35catty were among those 
who expressed their condolence. Vice-Admiral 
Kanin was appointed to bo the now Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a choico whieJi was fully 
justified by tho successful handling of fhe 
Russian sea forces during tho next few monGis. 

In the week b(‘ginning on August 10, 1915, a 
largo German fleet endeavoured to seize control 
of tho waters of the Gulf of Riga. Tho success 
of this operation would have liaci an imjiort.aiit 
bearing upon tho military situation in this 
region, as it might lia\^e mad<^ possible the 
transport by sea of roinforctiiuents to th(' invad- 
ing army of General von B(‘low, and porha,[>s 
turned tho Rus.sian flank. Ihit tho enterprise 
failed, and the (Germans eventually retired witli 
los.s. After mine-sw(M^pers, ju'otected by tho 
heavier ships, had elc‘a,red tlui wat('rs at the 
entrance, tho (MU^my siie(*eed(‘fl on August IS in 
penetrating into tho Gulf, favoured ])y tla* tJiick 
fogs and misty veather ]n‘evailing. For the 
n<‘xt tw'o days rcconnaissaiic(‘S were made, ))ut 
on tlio 21st tlic^ Gormans, infliumcod l)y tho 
Jo.sse.s they had sustainc‘(l and liaiTeimoss of 
their efforts, evacuated the Gulf. This aban- 
donment of tlui euter[)rise, coining at a tim(‘ of 
great depression owing to the German military 
advance in the eastern thoati‘o of war, had an 
enormously reas.su ring effect in Russia and 
throughout the Allied countries. It is not 
surprising that some exaggerated stories became 
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current in regard to it. One of those, told to 
the Duma itself, was that four barges full of 
troops had attempted to land at Pernau, but 
had been annihilated, but the fact was that tho 
vessels were empty steamers suiilv by tho Ger- 
mans to block navigation. However, the 
Russian oflicial communiques showed that two 
cruisers and not less than eight torpedo craft 
of tho Germans were either sunlc or put out of 
iic'tion during the week’s fighting, whereas tho 
Russians lost only tlie gunboat Sivoutch, which 
w'as sunlc in Moon Sound, after a brave defence, 
hy a German cruiser. 

Apart from the Riga fighting, tho year in the 
I3altic was chiefly distinguished for submarine 
operations, A number of British boats were 
placed under tho Russian Admiral, and their 
successes were very striking. On July 2 a 
battleship of the “ Pommorn ” type was torpe- 
doed, and on August 19 tho battle-cruiser 
Moltke was likewise hit and damaged. On 
October 23 tho cruiser Prinz Adalbert was sunk 
off Libau, on November 7 tho light cruiser 
Undine suflerod a similar fate oft‘ tho south coast 
of Sweden, and on December 17 the light cruiser 
Bremen and a torpedo boat wore sunk. On 
July 30 a largo transport was sunk, and on 
October 10 tlui Russian communique reported 
that five Gorman transports liad bocm destroyed 


by British submarines and a sixth forced to run 
ashore. At the end of September the Russo - 
British submarines directed their elforts to- 
wards a fresh field when they began to attack 
German merchant ships. During October these 
vessels were sunk or driven ashore at the rate 
of something like one or two a day, and although 
this rate was not maintained, the reason w^as due! 
to the decrease in traffic, which remained in 
port rather than risk being intercepted. This 
turning of the tables upon the Germans had a 
great moral as well as a material effect — it 
showed that two could play the game of setting 
submarines to attack the floating trade, wliile 
at the same time it stopped the supply of iron 
ore and other minerals into Germany from 
Scandinavia. The impotence of the Germans 
to deal with the submarine menace was also a 
marked feature. Tliey resorted to extensive 
minelaying, but were unable to keep the British 
boats out of the Baltic, or to frustrate their 
activity and that of tho Russian submarines in 
its waters. The British submarine commanders 
.who specially distinguished themselves in this 
work were Commander Max K. Horton, Com- 
mander Noel F. Laurence, and Commander 
F. A. N. Cromie. 

In previous chapters the great battles to 
obtain control of tho Gallipoli Peninsula have 



THE CAMEROON CAMPAIGN. 
British gunboat on the Wuri River. 




BRITISH SUBMARINE IN ACTION IN CONSTANTINOPLE HARBOUR. 

Turkish transport, ** Stainboiil,” sunk fay Sufamarine commanded by Lieutenant-Commander M. E. Nasmith, V.G. 
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been fully doscM’ilxxl. The big engagements, 
however, ccn'er but a eoinparatively small part 
of the work which was ])erforined by the Royal 
Navy during the ek‘vcn months in which the 
adventure lasted. 'J'hat work revealed qualities 
wliich shod lustre on the liigh traditions of the 
Service, and as th(‘ facts became knowTi to the 
world the cause for marvel was, not that the 
enterprise^ did not a(*lue\'e its object, but that 
it acconq)lished so much. Mr. Chiu'cliill gave 
the first oificial hint of a coming adventure when 
he said, in the House of Commons, on February 
15, 3915, tliat the victory at the Falkland 
Islands swept away diMicultics in the em])loy- 
mont of our naval strength. “ Jt set free,” ho 
said, “a large force ot‘ (*ruiscrs and battleships 
for all purposes ; it open(‘d the way to other 
operations of groat. iutiTOst.” He showed that 
wJiilt‘ there Avas a powerful CJerman cruiser 
squadron still at large in the Pacific or the 
Atlantic it had to be* watched for and waited 
for in 8up(U*ior force in six or seven difft^rent 
parts of the world at omu', lie also said that 
the strain upon th(‘ Navy in tlie early months of 
the war had been gr(‘atly diminished by the 
abatement of distant convoy work and by the 
cloaranco of tlie cncauy’s flag from the oceans. 
The way was thus cU‘ar for the employment of 
our naval resources in a new oftVnsivc* und('r- 
taking, and the choice fell tipon an atttanpt to 
force the Straits of the Dardanelles with the 
aid of the “surplus fl(^et,” iis Mr. Churchill 
called it, of the Majc'stic, Canoj>us, and similar 
classes. 

There was some mystery at first as to whether 
the plan for a purc'ly naval attack on the outer 
f<jrts had a nav^al origin or not, hut in his vale- 
dictory speech on November 15, 1915, Mr. 
('hurchill sh()wt*d ehuirly that it had not. After 
dealing with the e\'idence in favour of action at 
the Dardanelles, he said tliat Lord Fisher 
favoured a joint operation of the Fleet and the 
Army in this quarter, and that his^^ schemes 
involved the cooperation of Powers which were 
neutral and of an army which was not available. 
Tile futility, in fact, of ships attacking without 
a military force to follow up and make good 
their work was olnuous. . As was said in a 
previous chapter,* “ Fven if the initial attacks 
wore to be delivered by ships alone, it must 
have been manifest from tlie very beginning 
that at some stage of the enterprise military 
assistance would be required. Ships might have 
forced the Straits, but they could not occupy 
+ Vol. V., pago 365. 


Constantinople.” All the conditions, therefore, 
]Dointed to a joint operation being necessary, 
but a mistake was made when the naval part of 
the undertaking was put into execution before 
its military counterpart was a\'ailable or ready. 
Action opened on February 19 with the 
homliarduient of the forts at Cape Holies and 
Kum Kale with deliberate long-range fire, and 
ill the afternoon six battleships, the Vengeance, 
Cornwallis, Triumpli, Sufeen, Gaulois and 
Bouvet, closed and engaged the forts with 
their secondary armaments, the Inflexible and 
Agamemnon supporting at long range. All the 
forts except one on the European side were 
apparently sihmeed, and no Allied ship was hit. 

Of the first jihase of ‘ the campaign, Mr. 
Churchill said it “ was successful beyond our 
hopes.”. “The outer forts,” he said, “were 
destroyed ; the Fleet v^as able to enter the 
Straits and attack the forts in thc^Narrows.” 
]\'Ir. Ashmead- Bartlett, however, in a long letter 
to T/ie TinicSf on November 24, 1915, said in 
reference to this statement : 

I’hh is tlio tirst. tinio I have over hoard this view 
expressed, beeauKO ahiiost. all naval moii who took ])art 
in the early )>()ml»\rdrii(‘nt.s with whom 1 have spoken 
express the opinion that it was the dinicuHy itt smashing 
the outer forts which first opened tlaar oyo.s to tlie true 
nature of what their task would bo wluai t.ho time came 
to attack the Narrows. Ilio first bornbardmoiit was on 
Kebruary Itl, and was nonfiriod to the outer forts at 
J'lclles, Setidul Balir and Kuin Kale, Fhosi^ works wore 
fully exposed, and can be partly onfiladt^d. mounted 

old-fashioned Knipp guns, mostly 9.5 ’h, and some 
largt‘r, but the extreme range was only some 10,000 yards. 
I’hey wore erected, in fact, to sweep the outran<‘e to the 
iStraits, and not to oppose a long-range attack from 
tlio sea. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chui’cliill said that “across 
tlie prospect of the operations a shadow began 
to pass at the cmd of the first week in March, 
Tlie difficulties of sweeping up the mine-fields 
inert^ased, and although great success was 
obtained by the ships in silencing the forts, they 
were not able at that stage to inflict decisive 
and permanent damage. The mobile armament 
of the enemy began to develop and l^ecome 
increasingly annoying.” Mr. Ashmead -Bartlett 
interprets the “ shadow ” as being the parting 
of the ways between Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Fisher. “ It would seem,” he wrote in his letter 
to The Times, “ as if Lord Fisher became 
sceptical of the vdiole enterprise directly he 
realized the inability of the Fleet to clear the 
enemy’s minefield, or to locate any ot her under- 
water defences, the difficulties of silencing the 
forts of the Narrows by long-range direct fire, 
and the inability of the Fleet to Imock out the 
mobile batteries on both sides of the Straits. 
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Destruction of theKonigsberg: Haulinig a wrecked seaplane aboard a British warship. 


He evidently realized that none of the con- 
ditions precedent for a successful attempt to 
force the Narrows liad been fulfilled, and under 
the circumstances the Fleet might be faced with 
a grave disaster.” On INV- Cliurchill the dilti- 
culties appeared to have IIk^ eff(‘ct of increasing 
his deterinuuition to rush the matter through. 
It wa.s decided, so he told the ]Tous(* of 
Ooiuinons, that the gradual adv^aiieo must be 
r ‘placed by more \'igorous measures. Vice- 
Admiral backvill(‘ H. CartU*ii, tluai eimimandinc: 
t!ie -Vlli ,d Fleet, was invited to press hard for 
a di‘cJsion, and not to bo det(‘rr(*d by tin* 
inevitable loss.” Tli<‘ Admiral was, lu>wev(*i% 
stricken down with illness on tho Ifith, and 
invalided hy medical authority, when Rtnir- 
Adimral John M. do Robec'k, si^coiid-in- 
eommand. took his place, with the acting rank 
of ^dee-AdmiI‘al. The attack in force took pla(*e 
on JMare.h IS, and failed with the loss of tho 
British battleships Irresistible (Captain Douglas 
L. J)ent) and Ocean ((Japtain A. Haves-Sadler), 
mid tlie 'French battleship Bouvet, tin? last- 
naiiu'd sinking witli tlr? greater ])art of lior 
erew. jMr. Churchill evidently tliought, and 
k‘cl the public to b(‘liovo also, that this action on 
iMarch 18 wa^ a deliberate atti*mpt to for<*e a 
passage through tho N.irrows and reach Oon- 
stanLiuo[)l(‘. but careful study of tho facts 
eouceniiug it proves tliat it was nothing of the 


kind, and W’as never intended to bo so by the 
officers commanding. It was only an attiMupt 
to clear the triple minolicdd below t.ho Narrows. 
iMr. Ashmead- Bartlett' st ated in his k‘ttr‘r to The 
Times that, in addition to tlio throe capital 
ships sunk outright, tlio French battUiship 
Gaulois was run ashon^ on Rabbit Island to 
prevent her sinking, and the baltlo-eruisor 
Inflexible was so badly dainugod })y a mine that 
it was thought at one tiinr* she must sink. Ho 
added : 

'I’liL' Fl(‘i‘l was ])n‘pan^:l, of coiirs', to Ifiki' a'lvanlago 
of any favourahli* I'ondiUnn that, niiglil. possibly ariso 
for a (lash through, but. it. was li.inlly williin Mu Siihoiiio 
of opcuMtioii that, t his dash should t ako ])l.ic(‘ ou tlu' same 
(hiy. ddm plan uf campaign was for the Kh*oi tC siloneo 
tin* forts at. tho Ntirrows, those at. Keplnr/. Point and 
Fort n.irdaiius, t.o imablo deslroyi'rs and trawl(‘rs to 
sweep the tninefiold, wliitdi tlu'y had hitherto boon imabh* 
to do. . . . Jiiit the buds imdorlying the naval attsudi 
are siinpl<‘, and tlio nu'U'st tyro can iin(lr‘r.sta.n(l llusn. 
\W attemjded a most dimicnlt ojKU’alion, as usual 
underestmiating oiir oppommts and without any adecjiiato 
iiifonnation on tho es.sontial points. W'e ])er,',is((‘d in oiir 
erforl, <‘V<m wdien none of the eonditious precf'dent to 
forcing th(‘ Narrows — on wlu<di lhi‘ expta'ts' based tlieir 
consent — were fultilled. In eori.'icajiuaiee W(' got a lair 
and s(|n!ir<( beating, at wdiirjh we eannot complain. AVe 
went all out on March IS. ddiero wt'ni no half- 
mtMsnros. Mow many l^aighshmen would have slept 
soundly in their bods tlnit. night hail tiny known that 
our late.'.t and gr(‘atest I tivadnonglit, the Qiasm IMiza- 
both, was a long waiy up Mu' Straits througliom t In' whole 
of tho ISlh among-.i drifting luuuvs, out* oi which atdnally 
knoekod out tho hille.'s.djle, <ir to * same division ami on 
tho samo .ihgnmeni, otl‘ Aren Ko' ? 

After March 18 it was decided to subsf itute 
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for the purely na\^al operation a joint naval 
and military attack, and on the lOtli the 
Admiralty in their ollicial communique stated 
that “ The operations are continuiiiir, ample 
naval and military forces being available on the 
spot.” Unfortunately, as already narrated 
in Chapter XCIT., though the troops were on 
the spot, they had been wrongly loaded in the 
transports, and Sir Ian Hamilton, having re- 
luctantly decided that the cooperation of the 
whole of his force would be required to enable 
the Fleet effectively to force the Dardanelles, had 
first of all to redistribute the troops in the trans- 
ports to suit tho order of their disembarkation. 
It was impossible to do this at Mudros, and 
therefore all the ships liad to return to Egypt. 
A whole month elapsed before the military force 
was able to attack the peninsula on April 25, 
with the result known. This delay probably 
sealed the fate of the expedition. The invalu- 
able element of surprise was lost. Had the 
Army been on the spot and ready to land when 
the Fleet began to bombard on Februai’y 19 it 
is difficult to see how, in view of the facts 
revealed later, it could have failed in its 
purpose. 

We have already told the talo of the landings 
in Gallipoli. Further information concern - 


ing the Navy’s part in that stupendous under- 
taking serves to em|')hasizo the warm-hearted 
eulogy passed by Sir Ian Hamilton. To the 
dilliculties, already of a considerable and 
mipreccdentcd magnitude, in which the sea- 
men had to labour to su]i])ort the Army on 
shore, to keep it supplied with food and muni- 
tions, to protect its reinforcements and trans- 
port its woimded, there were added others 
when the arrival of enemy submarine.^ took 
place. The first of these boats to arrive was 
believed to be a vessel commanded by I ieu- 
tenant-Commander Otto Hersing, the successful 
assailant of the Pathfinder in the second month 
of the war. He was said to have left Wilhelms- 
liaven on the day the British landed in the 
peninsula, and he reached the IStraits exactly 
a month later, when he torpedoed the 
battleships Triiunph and Majestic, A descrip- 
tion of their sinking, as well as of the 
destruction of the Goliath by a Turkish 
destroyer has already been given. Hence- 
forth the right wing of the Army had to be 
left to tako care of itself during the night, it 
being too dangerous for ships to be stationed 
at this point. The nows of the Goliath’s 
destruction seems to have determined Lord 
Fisher’s attitude tow'ards the Dardanelles under- 
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A British seaplane about to start on a scouting expedition. 
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taking, for lie resigned next day. The increas- 
ing drain upon ships and men caused by the 
expedition, for no apparent result, evidently 
convinced the First Sea Lord that stronger 
action was necessary than an expression of his 
“ doubts and hesitations ” which the Prime 
^Minister said in Parliament on November 2 had 
been in the mind of the Government’s chief 
naval adviser before the naval attack was 
begun. 

The advent of submarines off the Straits 
changed the aspect of the naval force there. 
The big ships had to retire to sheltered har- 
bours, protected by booms and nets, and for a 
short time the Fleet was represented by 
destroyers and small craft, whose work was 
beyond all praise. These frail, unprotected 
vessels rendered noble service under extremely 
dangerous conditions, being frequently under 
fire to which they could not reply. At length 
the deficiency was made good by the utilization 
of a fleet of monitors which had been ordered in 
the previous year for another purpose by Lord 
Fisher. These vessels, so constructed that they 
can carry the guns of a cruiser or battleship, 
according to their size, without having the 
vulnerability to submarine attack of those 
types, began to arrive in July. Three classes 
of monitors were mentioned, one with two 


G-in. guns, another with one 9*2-in. forward .ind 
a C-in. aft, and a third with two 14-in. gun.<. 
Old cruisers of the Edgar class also appeared, 
having been structurally adapted to rentier 
them practically immune from torpedo attack. 
Owing to the bulges on their sides, they werr^ 
loiown as “ blister ships.” They played an 
important role on the occasion of the new 
landing at Suvla Bay on August G and the sub- 
sequent operations, when they cominandt‘d 
every vantage-point and kept the Turks froui 
showing themselves near the cliffs and from 
comiter-attacking. 

Towards the end of 1915 the enemy suli- 
marines were reinforced, whether by boats sent 
out from German ports or by craft transported 
in sections to Austria and re-lamiched into the 
Adriatic was uncertain ; probably in both ways. 
Baulked of opportunities for. attacking tho 
Fleet on the spot at the Dardanelles, their 
activity was diverted to the long lino of com- 
munications through the Moditerranoan, and in 
the last three months of the year their chances 
in this connexion improved owing to the 
dispatch of a new expedition to Salonika. At 
fii*st, owing mainly to the surprise which they 
effected, the “ U ” boats achieved a certain 
amount of success. On August 14 the transport 
Koyal Edwiird was sunk in thc‘ /Egoan with the 
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ON THE RIVER TIGRIS. 

British troops re-embarking on board a vessel after a fight with the Turks in Mesopotamia. 


loss of about 1,000 and subsequently tho uncertain, and it was also reported that Turkish 

Southland, Ramazan, Marquette, Woodfield and submarines were being utilized. Another lo- 

Mercian were also sunk or damaged by sub- cality where they attained a measure of success 

marine attack. A now group of boats got was on the western frontier of Egypt, tlie armed 

through the Straits of Gil^raltar in the first week boarding steanuT Tara and the Egj^ptian gim- 

of Novembor, as stated by tlio French Ministry boats Prince A):)bas and Abdul Moneiui being 

of Marine, and off tlio Nortli African coast tlxey destroyed in the Bay of Solium. By the end of 

destroyed several merchantmen. On Novem- tho year, however, the ^irovontive measures 

bor 7 the Italian liner Ancona was torpedoed taken by the Allies in concert had appreciabl5r 

witlxout warning, and also shelled, being simk lessened the submarines’ activity. Many sus- 

with the loss of about 300 lives. On Deceni- pected places were examined for possible stores 

bor 30 tho P. and O. Company’s steamer Persia for the raiders, and some were occupied by 

was torpedoed and sunk off Crete, with the Allied forces, including tho Kaiser’s villa at 

loss of 200 lives. Hero again no warning was Corfu. 

given. Whether tho attackiixg boats in this A brilliant chapter in the history of the 

new eampaign were Austrian or German was Dardanelles undertaking is tliat concerned with 
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Torpedoed in the Adriatic by an Austrian submarine. 


the doings of French and British submarines 
which penetrated into the Sea of Marmora. 
After negotiating all obstacles in the tricky and 
hazardous passage through the Dardanelles, 
and passing under the minefields, these vessels 
up to October 26 had succeeded in sinking or 
damaging two battleships, five gunboats, one 
torpedo boat, eight transports, and 197 supply 
shi23s of all kinds. This activity had a marked 
effect on the reinforcement and supply of the 
Turldsh Army in tiie peninsula. The gi*eat 
exploits of Commanders Boyle and Nasmith 
have been described ( Vol. VI., p. 96). More than 
one submarine entered the harbour at Con- 
stantinople itself and attacked shijoping at the 
wharves, and the Tiukish joowder mills at 
Zeitunlik and railway cutting near Kara Bumu 
were also shelled. Tlie measure of risk attaching 
to tin's work v'as sho^vn by the heavy losses 
sustained by the Franco -British flotilla, the 
submarines Saphir, IMarioite, Joule and Tur- 
quoise, E.15, AE.2, E.7, and E.20 being sunk 
or captm’ed dxiring the year. 

The naval situation in tlie Adriatic through- 
out 1915 resembled that in the North Sea in 
that no important fleet actions took place. The 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet was contained at Pola 
by. the Franco -British forces from August, 1914, 
to May, 1915, when the Italian Navy joined in 
the task, and although “ liveliness ” increased 
after this it was confined to coast raids and 


affairs between outposts. When the entry of 
Italy into the war relieved his force of its duty 
as immediate guard over the Adriatic, Admiral 
Bou6 de Lapeyrere, who had commanded the 
Franco-British Fleet since the return to England 
in August, 1914, of Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, 
issued an Order of tlie Day in which he referred 
to the remarkable endurance with which the 
work had boon done. Ho thanked his sub- 
ordinates for the tireless zeal, energy, and 
abnegation which every one of theju had dis- 
played in sup])orting him in the most arduous 
and thankless tasks which naval forces ever had 
to accomplish. On October 10 the retirement of 
the Admii’al, o\ving to ill -health, was announced, 
and Vice-Admiral d’Artige du Fournet was 
appointed Conn nandor-in -Chief in his j:>laco. ' 

In the war of attrition by submarine, mine, 
and other methods, both sides suffered a few 
losses. Tlie Austrian light cruiser Zenta was 
sunk on August 16, 1914, in a sweojD up to 
Cattaro by the Allied Fleets. On December 28 
the French submarine Curie tried to enter Pola 
harbour, but became entangled in the defence 
obstructions and was captured, when the 
Austrians renamed her the Zenta in memory of 
their lost cruiser. French submarines operating 
in the Adi’iatic were rather unlucky, no success 
being reported by them up to the end of 1915, 
while in addition to the Curie the Fresnel and 
Monge were lost. The former was destroyed 
on December 5, 1915, off San Giovanni di 
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Medua, being attacked while aground ; and tlu' 
latter on December 28 ofl! Cattaro. Austrian 
submarines were more successful, and in 10 M 
attacked the Waldcck Rousseau and Conrb(‘i., 
neither of which, however, was snnlv. On 
April 27, 1915, they torpedoed and destroyed 
the cruiser Leon Oainbotta, in which nearly 600 
men were lost, at the entrance to the Otranio 
Straits, and on July 7 and 18 n^sjx'c.tivcly th(' 
Italian cruisers Anialli and Ginst^ppe Garibaldi 
were sunk. On Juno 11a Britisli cruiser of the 
“ Liverpool ” class was torpedoed, hut only 
damaged. The Austrian flotilla had sovcra.l 
losses during this warfare. The first })oat 
reported sunk wa.s tlio submarine whicJi 
attacked the- Waldcck Rousseau on 0(}tober 17, 
1911. On July 1, 1915, U.ll wa,s serioiisly 
damaged in an air attack by a Fr(‘.u<*-li a. viator, 
Sub -Lieutenant Rouillet, who hit the boat with 
two bombs. A fortnight (‘arli<T anoduu* n<)v<‘l 
combat had taken place — a duel l)otwtH‘n sub- 
marines. The Itialian boat J\I(Klusa was torp<‘- 
dood by an Austrian submarine and sunk, and 
divers who wont down to examine tlio wrcjck 
foimd the hull of an Austrian boat as well, 
showing that both combatants in this imtion 
wont to the bottom. Oddly enough, a second 


du(d of th(5 kind oceiuTcd in the Adriatic on 
August II, when the Aust-rian submarine 
U. 1 2, whicJi had t-orpodoed the Courl)ot in the 
pn‘\'ioiis ])ec(Miil)er, was torpedoed l>y an 
Italian subinarin(‘ a.nd sunk with all on board, 
'rwo days later U.I5 wa.s also sunk, and about 
<nu‘-halt of tho Austrian flotilla wa.s reported to 
Jiavo bc(3n accounted for at this time. 

Towards tlio end of 1915 the naval control of 
tho Adriatic by tho Allies became of increased 
utility l)cea,nse of tho lu^ed for transporting 
an Italian Army to Albania and for bringing 
away Serbian trooi)s and refugees. Tho dis- 
patch of an expeditionary force to Valona was 
accomplislicd witli eoinplcte success, and 
reflected great credit upon the Italian Kavy, 
It was oflicially stated at Uoma that 200,000 
men were moved between tho western and 
eastern shores of tho lower Adriatic, under the 
(Nscort of tho Allied Flo(^t, and a largo quantity 
of a.nimals wore also carried, 250 steamers being 
iK^oded for the work. During tho same under- 
taking 200,000 cwt. of materials wore trans- 
ported in 100 steamers, mo.stly of small tonnage 
so that they might be able to put in on the 
opposite shore. The Austrians throatoned this 
(‘nterpriso by 19 submarine attacks, and by 
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acli\'ity in the nil*, by iiiiniiig certain areas, 
and raids by torpedo cra t't and cruisers, but such 
was tJxe efticiency displa^^ed by tlie Allied sea- 
men that only throe small steamers were lost, 
two by striJdng mines and a third by ]>eing tor])i^- 
doed aftej* she iiad discharged her cargo. Not a 
single Serbian soldier was lost at sea. Con- 
sidering that these operations were caiTied on in 
a restricted area of water, and along routes well 
known to the enemy and without alternatives, 
it was a magnificent acliievement of which the 
Italian Coimnander-in-Chief, Admiral the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and the Allied admirals 
associated with hhn, may well have been 
proud. 

Hie naval position in the Black Sea attracted 
increased attention when Bulgaria entered the 
war on October 14, 1915, and on the 27th the 
Russian Fleet bombarded the port and harbour 
of Varna. One or two of the new “Dread- 
noughts ” were engaged, with other battleships, 
and the railway station, custom house, wireless 
station, and other military objects were 
destroyed. Rear-Admiral R. F. Phillimore, 
formerly Principal Naval Transport Officer at 
the Dardanelles, was present in the Russian 
flagship as Chief of the British Naval Mission, 
and it was afterwards reported that he inspected 
the naval bases in the Black Sea. The Russian 
forces made good use of their control of its 
waters, and destroyed himdreds of Tiukish craft 
carrying supplies to Constantinople. In such 
skirmislies as took place with the Ottoman 
Navy, moreover, they asserted their superiority, 
oven the battle cruiser Goeben being worsted, 
j)roving that her eflicieney as a fighting unit had 
been greatly lowered. The Turks’ losses in- 
cluded the cruiser Medjidieh, sunk by a mine 
near Odessa on Ajiril 3, 1915. She was re- 
floated two luontlis after by the Russians. Once 
or twice hostile submarines wore reported to 
have appeared, whether German, Turkish, or 
Bidgariaii was not kiiowm definitely, )jut they 
achieved no success, and on July 15, 191.5, one 
boat was ro])orted to liav'e been sunk. Six sub- 
marines sent in st^ctioiis to \'arna for the pro- 
tection of the port were imable to pre\'ent its 
bombardment, durmg v'hich tlu\v also suffiTed 
loss and damage*. 

There remains to be noted tlie assistance and 
supj)ort given by the I'lo^'al Navy to the military 
expeditions on llie rivers at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and in the various German 
Colonies. Tliese enterprises were not only ron- 
cl(Ted possible by the protecting shield of the 


Grand Fleet, but ovvi'd no small measure of 
their success to the help given on the spot 
by the seamen. In Mesopotamia a naval 
brigade accompanied the exjicditiomiry force, 
and a gunlioat flotilla also coop(.*i*ated. In 
Septemlxer, 1915, Sir Mark Sykos, describ- 
ing the operations in INIesopotanxia, mention'd 
in terms of liigh praise the ecmduct of tiu* 
seamen of the Royal Navy and Royal Indian 
Marine serving there. The flotilla working 
with the expedition, he said, included paddle 
steamers which once carried passengers, ar- 
moured and armed tugs, a launch carrying 
4* 7-in. guns, “ a steamer with a Ohi*istmas-trce 
growing amidshi[)s, in the branches of which its 
officers fondly imagine they are invisible to 
friend or foe,” and a ship which started life as 
an aeroplane in Singapore, shed its wings but 
kept its aerial propeller, took to the w'ator and 
became a hospital. This fleet, he added, was 
the cavalry screen, advance guard, rear guard, 
railway, headquarters, heavy artillery, lino of 
communication, supply depot, police force, field 
ambulance, aeriaV hangar, and base of supply 
of tlic ]Meso[jolamian Expedition. 

Lastly, thoindispensable chai*actor of the Fleet’s 
help to the conquest of the Geimian Colonies was 
fittingly acknowledged by General Botha, wJio, 
after tlie final surrender of German South-West 
Africa in July, 1915, said at Oaptaovvn that 
“ the success of this exjxedition would have been 
impossible but for the help of tJie British Navy, 
for whose protection South Africa ought ever 
to be grateful.” The same was true of the 
operations against the Cameroons, which were 
crowned with success in February, 1916, and in 
which naval officers and men afforded assistance 
and support in many ways, notably by the 
transport of heavy naval gims several hundreds 
of miles to the siege of Garua and other places. 
In East Africa a blockade of the entire German 
coast was declared on February 28, 1915, and a 
blow at the enemy’s power was struck when the 
monitors Severn and Merse;V5 under (Captain 
E. J. A. Fullerton, ascended the Kufigi River 
and kiioek(‘d out the German cruiser Ivonigs- 
berg, which had been hiding there since Oetober, 
1914. This daring and dill i cult task was com- 
pletely successful on July 11, 1915, the two 
sliallow-drauglit monitors, aided b\' at*roj)lanes 
spotting, bringing th(‘ir heavy guns to ])t5ar witli 
tc‘lling t*fft‘et. Thu episode afforded another 
illustration of tlio working of that long arm of 
sea power which had throughout the war been 
the mainstay of the Allies. 
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THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(IV.) : SARI BAIR AND SUVLA BAY. 

Situation at End ojt June, 1015 -Siii Ian HABiUaTON’s Pi.ans and tfje Biutish Goveenment — 
J'iiE Need of Keinfoeoements — ^Deijlys in London — Suvla Bay Landjno Misunderstood — 
The July Preparations — The Great Attack on August (I — Anat.ysjs of the Operations — 
Sari Bair — ^Details of the Assault — Causes of Fatluhk -T l’irE Suvla Bay Landing— the 
Operations Described — Sir Ian Hajviilton’s Criticisms— General Stoi'ford’s Kecali. — 
SrTUATlON ON AUGUST 15. 


T he pr(‘soiit chajitor nlinost con- 
cludes tJici story of tlio groat, and 
tragic. failiHO of tln) British and 
Pr(‘i)C5h forces to dislodge the Turks 
from the Gallipoli Poninsula, to open the 
passage of the Dan lari< ‘lies, and to roach Oon- 
stantinoplo. The inception of the thillijioli 
campaign and the phase of oxiilusively naval 
attacks dealt with in (^lapter XOII. 

The gr(‘at Battle of the Landing was described 
in full detail in C Imp tin* XCIV. The first two 
rnonihs of land fighting wore r(‘count.(^d in 
Chapter XCVIIT., and the wondt'rfui work of 
the Australian and Now Zealand Army Corps 
was tU.'-ciLssiMi separately in Chapter XCfX., 
entitled “The Spirit of Anzac.” The pre- 
s<‘nt. chapter takes up the gmiiral narratives 
of the land fighting from the end of June, 
1015. It explains briefly what iuipponed at 
Gallipoli during the month of July, and then 
describes concisely the brilliant attempt made 
at the beginning of August by mixed forces 
from the Anzac area to captm’O the xiltiinate 
heights of the Sari Bair mountain, togc^tlior 
with the principal ei3isodes of the ill-starrod 
landing at Suvla Bay on August C-7, 1915, 
and the following days. The records, official 
Vol. V IT.— Part 83. 


and unofficial, of tlu^ Dardanelles Expedition 
are in most respects so voluminous, espe- 
cially with n^gard to the later plnxsi^s, 
that any narrative is bound to be merely selec- 
tive. Kinglak(‘, wiio took thirty-two years 
to compl(‘,t.o his classic history of the Cri- 
luesan War, would have required a ec^ntury 
and treble his eight volumes to liavo written 
the story of the Dardanelh's campaign on 
th(^ same scale. As f.hc area of tlio whole 
war expanded, and the numbers engaged 
grew ever more lixigo, so it became impossible 
to ri'cord all the facts with tiie minuteness 
pracifisod in previous wars. Never before luid 
warfare bc^on socai on so huge a scale, for 
never sincii the gn^at though far smaller incur- 
sions of barbaric Asiatic hordes into Europe 
had the coiie,oj)tion of “a nation in arms ” 
been put fully into actual practice. The fall 
of cities almost ceased to excif.e emotion ; 
battles which in older eras would have con- 
vulsed the world only aroused transient 
interest; and minor eugageinenls in (*v(Ty 
theatre of war, which would once liavo heum 
meticulously noted in evi^iy detail, passed 
into oblivion in a h'w days and wer<i mwt^r 
recorded at all. No section of the war was 
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TAKING SHELLS TO THE FRENCH BATTERIES. 


more constantly marked by these small but 
often fierce minor conflicts than the Gallipoli 
campaign. They were so numerous that even 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
was unable to mention most of them in his 
dispatches. He was soon obliged to content 
himself with picking illustrative episodes from 
a form of warfare which was constant and 
severe. 

At the end of June, 1915, the Franco- 
British line across the end of the peninsula 
had just previously been slightly advanced. 
Thfc‘- French, on the right of the line, had seized 
on June 21 the heights above the small stream 
known as the Ivereves Dere, and the British 
had captured the cleft called the G uUy Ravine, 
on the left of the line near the sea. The 
positic)ns in the Cape Hellcs area were never 
afterwards materially altered. To the (aid 
the A'illage of Krithia was not readied, and 
the heights of Achi Baba remained miscaled. 
The position at Anzac w'as also, when June 
ended, very mach what it had ])oen some 
weeks earlier, thougJi various small advances 
had been made during the interval. 

During July Sir Ian Hamilton’s plans were 
largely governed by the inadequacy of his 
supply of high explosives. He kept the enemy 
on the alert by a constant routine of “ bombing, 
sniping, and mining,” but he w^as only able to 
make one important attack, which was delivered 
on July 12 and 13. MeanwJhle the Tmks at 
Krithia liad received reinforcements which 


were reputed to nmnber 10,000 men, and* 
they made a half-hearted general attack 
about dawn on July 5. The enemy left thoir 
trenches and advanced across the open ground. 
They were allowed to come within point-blank 
range, and then were mown down by a nciur- 
derous fire from rifles and machine-guns. No 
Turk succeeded in reaching the British or 
French trenches ; very few were able to get 
back to the shelter of their own defences. 

The Allied attack on July 12 was meant to 
form a sequel to the Battle of the Gully Ravine, 
described in Chapter XCVIII. The capture of 
the gully had driven back the Turkish right, 
but before Krithia the Turks had succeeded 
in retaining possession of their advanced 
trenches. Sir Ian Hamilton sought to storm 
the foiwai’d systeiji of trenches along a front 
of 2,000 yards, from the mouth of the lvei*c\'(\s 
Dere to the main road from Krithia to Sedd- 
el-Bahr. TIii‘ French Corps atta(*ked on tlie 
right and tJi(^ 52nd (Lowland) Division 
the rig] it centric The French w'ere to att ad-c 
in full foreo at once. The right of tJie 52ikI 
Division was to attack simultaneously, hut llui 
left of th(‘ Division was to attack in th(‘ aftiM*- 
noon. The 29th Dhisioii wais to make a 
divoi'sion on tiu* Britisli extreme k^ft, and the 
Anzacs \vero to hold th<‘ attention of the troops 
confronting tinan far away lioyond Gaha 
Tepe. 

In pursuance of tliis plan, the French and 
half the 52nd Division dashed forward at 
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7.35 ii.m., after the enemy's positions had boon 
“prepared®’ by bombard incut. Th(‘y (rap- 
tured the first two lines of ''rnrkish tiviiidu's 
witli the greatest ease. TJie 1st .Division of 
he French Corps, on the extrt^jiic right, made 
tlu‘ir way onward until they Jiad cstablislied 
themselves in trenches on the ymy banks of 
the Keroves Dore. The 2nd Frcuioli ]3i vision 
got no fartlur than the ikst two treinjlu's, and 
the right (155th) Brigade of the 52nd Division 
were in a similar posit ion. 

On the left of the 155tli 15i‘igad«,^ a single 
splendid battalion, the 4th lJa.ttalion of the 
King’s Own Scottisli Borderers, oluirged im- 
petuously deep into tJio oneiny’s lin<‘s, and all 
but a remnant of the battalion wa.s dt'str(jy(‘d. 
Sir Ian Hamilton said thcry “pi‘<‘ssed on too 
eagerly,” eaptmed tho third lino of tnaa^Kss, 
storm(‘d the slope boy<nul, a.nd w<‘ro still 
ea-rrying ah before tliem \vh(‘n they eamo iiiwha* 
a disastrous (tros^^-tiro from tlar artillery of tin* 
French and of tlio en<‘iny. Tluy w(a‘(^ tlanM*- 
fore, added Sir Ian, “forced to fa.ll back with 
heavy losscvs to tJio s(‘(M)nd Iin(‘ (»f en«‘my 
tronch(.‘s.” Lieutenant M(*lh>u, who did not 
witn<*ss the charge, hut eo]I(‘ct('fl (h'tails from 


th(>> survivoi’s, ga.\^o a. som(‘what diffeoMit 
version, which was published by Colonel 
C. \V. F. Duue.ombo mor<‘ than six months 
afterwards. The story told to Lieutenant 
Mellon was that th(‘ liattaliou was ordert‘d t(i 
t.a.ko two intervening trend a said to he 
W('a.kl;^- hold, and t-luai to advaiiet* a-nothor lab 
yards in order to S(‘iz(i a n(‘W Turkish trt^ich, 
whi(di ha,d betai “spotted” from a,n aiCTOplaia*. 
TIu^ hattalioji was giwai a. phm showing tho 
tlire<^ treiKihc^s. A couple of companies ad- 
vanced, took the two interv^oning treneh(*s, 
but foiuid tiiat tho 8uppos<‘d now' one was a 
dummy. A tcrritic Turkish riflii and ina<4un<‘- 
guu lire burst upon tho doomed conjpani(vs, 
who wore caught in tho ojxai without shelhT, 
and very few escaped. The oflicer commanding 
th(j two supporting (M)iuj>anjt‘s rushed his in(‘n 
forward when he saw' a f(‘W' stragglers returning, 
'rbe suppoiTing coin])a.nies aet.uully nwbed tlu^ 
dummy tr(‘ncli, found it stre^wm with tho d<‘ad 
bodies of thtur conu*ades, and were thomsc'jv'es 
half-destroyed. ri‘nmant fell back to the 

s(‘C()nd iutcrv(‘ning tnanih, which they h<4d. 
4’ho dummy trench remained an nn])assabl (5 
/one. Dv(*ry man who tri<*d to r<^ach it to 
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Commander of the Eighth Corps. 

bring back the wounded was killed. Neither 
Turk nor Scot ever set foot in the area again, 
and those who did not return were reported 
missing, 

A great deal of indiscriminate fighting fol- 
lowed all along the line, for the Turks continued 
to resist. In the afternoon the 157th Brigade 
forming the left of the Lowland Division, 
charged on their allotted sector in accordance 
with the plan of battle, and took all three lines 
of Irenches before them. Tliey had advanced 
about 400 yards, while the 155th Brigade and 
the Brench Corps h.ad made progress to the 
extent of from 200 to 300 yards. Towards 
evening the whole line was ordered to stand 
fast, but all night long it had to face resolute 
counter-attacks, and at 7.30 next morning 
signs of exlaaustion were visible among the 
tired troops. The right of the 157th Brigade 
gave way for a tune under a bomb attack. 
On the afternoon of July 13 a fresh general 
attack was made at 4.30 p.m. by the Allies all 


along the line, the British having been rein- 
forced by a brigade of the Boyal Naval Division. 
The final result can be summed up in a sentence. 
In the centre of the Allied line of attack the 
Turks more or less held their own, and their 
third trench was not taken ; but the French 
right and the British left made good the Turkish 
advanced positions confronting them, and thus 
gained new and valuable entrenchments. The 
Nelson battalion of the Royal Naval Division 
fought with conspicuous determination on tins 
daj^ ; but the Portsmouth Battalion, equally 
indomitable, suffered the same experience 
as the 4th Icing’s Own Scottish Borderers 
on the first day of the battle. At tlie 
same spot, and in just the same way, they 
charged too far, and were severely reduced 
in numbers in consequence. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton afterwards specially mentioned the 5th 
Royal Scots Fusiliers (Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. B. PoUok-McCall), the 5th King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers (Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. 
Millar), and the 6th Highland Light Infantry 
(Major J. Millar) for having fought with dis- 
tinction in this action. The Turks were badly 
siiaken by the two days’ fighting, and over 500 
Turkish prisoners were taken. The total 
Turkish casualties were estimated at 5,000, 
while the British lost 3,000 killed and wounded. 
The French escaped more lightly, but General 
Masnou, commanding the 1st Division of the 
French Corps, received a wound wliich proved 
mortal. 

On July 17 Lieutenant-General Himtor- 
Weston, commanding the Vlllth Corps, left 
the peninsula, and directly afterw^ards was 
invalided home, where he received the K.C.B. 
for his energetic share in the operations. He 
was eventuaUy succeeded in the command of 
the Vlllth Corps by Major-General W. Douglas. 
In a farewell order to the troops under his 
immediate command, Sir Aylmer Hunter- 
Weston specially expressed his gratitude to 
“ the magnificent French artillery for their 
inestimable support repeatedly given.” It may 
be noted at this point, though not in the strict 
chronological order of events, that on August 8 
a Tui'kisli battleship, the Hairredin Bai*]jiU*ossa, 
was torpedoed by a British submarine at tUo 
entrance to the Sea of Marmora. The Bar- 
barossa had previously been moored in the 
Straits betw^eeri Maidos and Chanak, iind her 
long-range indirect fire had occasionally troubled 
llio Anzacs a groat deal. She had a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons, and a principal armament 
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of six 11 -inch guns. Tlio Barbai‘ossa liad 
originally been a German battleship, and in 
1910 she was sold by the thrifty Germans to 
their Turkish dupes at an extortionate prices 
About the saint? time a useful Turkish torpedo- 
boat, the Jku*k-i-Satvet, was also toipedoed hy 
the Britisli. 

Before describing the last gr(‘a(. cembiiu^d 
attempt to dislodge^ the Turks from the p(‘nin- 
sula, the plans of Sir Ian Hamilton, and his 
communications to the British C^ovonunent, 
must be explained. 'I'lio »S«?c,ond Battle of 
J’Crithia was fought on May 0, 7, and 8, Its 
broad result was failure, and it ought, therefore, 
to have led to a reconsideration of tlie wliole 
jiosition at the Dardanelles. Ncm'Ukt on th(‘ 
spot nor in London was tluTe any siK^h liroad 
roc'onsideration. Hir Ian Hamilton’s only 
thought was to “ pri^ss on,” and as he saw that 
his forces wore too w<iak ho ca})k‘d on May 10 
asking for two fresli divisions. Ih' got. one, 
tlio 52nd Division. In London th(‘ I)a.rdan(‘lU‘s 
])Osition appears to have rocuu’ved no s<Tious 
consideration at all during May. Jaisi- 

tania had been torp(^dot‘d on May 7, and the 
public mind was still preoccupied with ilic^ 
great disaster. Th<^ (hauTal Staff at tlu^ War 
Ohice had practically C(‘ased to C‘xist. Lord 
Kitchener was to all int<‘nts and purpf)H<»K 
performing the duties of (^hief of th(‘. G(‘iu*ral 
Staff, and h<< had otlua* distractions n(‘ar<‘r 
home. The British advanc<i in tho ,F<‘st.ub(Tt 
area bad Iiegun on Sunday, May 9, That 
week the Military (Jorr(‘spond<‘nt of The 
Times publish(‘d his famous dispatclies re- 
vealing th(^ grav<‘ short ag<^ of sh(*lls, and the 
Government w(‘r(* instantly in jeopardy. On 
May 15 Lord Fisher resigned, and the political 
crisis was tliereby a<;c^<aituat<‘d. At such a 
moment the voice of Sir Fan Hamilton w'as to 
Ministers in London as of on<? (billing vainly 
in a distant wilch^riu'ss. Thcire w(a*e none who 
would Jioed him. 

P>y Monday, May 17, Sir Ian. Hamilton 
seiaus to hav(^ finally realised that tlu^ (‘xpe(d.(‘d 
landing of Russian tr<) 0 [)s on the Bla(*k Sea 
<*oast of Fnropian Turkey had been finally 
abaudoiKxl, and that tli(‘not^fort.h tho Alli( 3 s 
in Gallipoli could look for no military aid from 
Russia in the neighbourhood of (Constanti- 
nople, The reason was obvious. On May Day 
von Mackensen and his phalanx iiad bi^guu 
their great attack against tJu^ Russians on tht^ 
Dunajec in Galicia. It took Furopo a fort- 


night or more fully to nxilize what was lia]?- 
pening, hut ])v J\Iay Ki tlie Russian arjuies 
hjid wit.hdraAvn from the Oarf)athia.n ])asscs. 
On ]\rn.y 17, a Monday, Sir Jan Hainiltoii 
cabled pointing outtha.t, if all liope of Russian 
help had gone, would r<‘fjuir(‘ not two mon^ 
divisions, l)nt two additional Ai*my C^orps. H<' 
was addr(‘ssing d(‘af <‘ars. I$y" May J8 the 
wholt^ eoniitry knew' that a Coalition Govern* 
nv'nt was in procn^ss of formation, and tho 
next fortnight was passed in tho task of 
making a new Ministry. Few l(x>ked towards 
Gallipoli. ISir Ian Hamilton fought the Third 
Battle of ICritliia on June 4 with weak forces, 
but its ehic^f result was to reveal tho growing 
stre^ngth of the enemy. 

During tho month of Juno Lord Kitchener, 
in th(‘ words of 8ir Ian Hamilton, “ became 
pcTsiuwlod of thf» bearing of those facts ” about 
tlu' Dardanelles. Ho promisc'd to send three 
divisions of tho New Armies and tho infantry 
of two I’erritorial Divisions. The.se troops 
w(*n^ to })(‘gin to arrive at Mudros on July 10, 
a.nd their conc(*ntra.tion was to >)0 complete by 
August !()• Tho promise was kept, but a 
month of iiifinito value had boon lost. For 
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ARTILLERY AT SUVLA BAY: A GUN-POSITION. 


the new o[)eration Sir Ian Hamilton contem- 
plated ho required dark and moonless nights. 
He lost all July owing to the inattention of 
the iNIinistry and the War Office. "W hen 
tlie second week of August came he had to 
choose between striking at once with troops 
mostly clisenil^arked straight out of the trans- 
ports, or waiting another month for tho next 
dark nights. He struck at once and lost; 
but ill fvstimating the causes of his failure it 
should not be forgotten that it was Lord 
Kitchener, and not Sir Ian Hamilton, wlio 
gave the Turks another month’s grace in July. 
Had the Imperial General Staff been then in 
worlcing order, the appeals from the Dar- 
danelh's would have I’cceu'ed instant c-on- 
sideration. Possibly the desirability of fresh 
Operations might also have been considered 
from a different angle. 

Sir Ian Hamilton had tlius at last got his 
two additional Army Oor})S on their way. and 
somolhiiig over, and his next problem wa.s to 
consider liow best to utili/,<5 the new fore-cs at 
his disposal. Ih^ considered that lie had the 
choic(‘ of four courses, a^. follows : 

1. Hi‘ might land all Jiis reiiiforeeimaits 
at ('iipci H<‘lk‘s or elsewheni in the .‘'outjieru 
sector, and continue to tr\ U» foree his vay 
up the p(‘ninsula from its tip. lb* rejected 
this course {a) iK-ca/Usc^ the spa(*<' available was 
narrow, and there was no room for siieli 
masses of troops to deploy ; {h) because, even 
if ho took the village of Krithia, the Aehi 


Baba height was now too well forlilitd to Ix' 
assailed ; (o) because there was no good now 
landing-place between Cape Hollos and Anzac 
ivliich would not he exiiosecl to converging 
artillery fire. 

2. Ho might land at the Asiatic sidt^ of tho 
Straits, and march on Chanak. Ho roj<‘oled 
this course, because, in his opinion, both tho 
old and the new operation would be wi*ak. 
Ho would have to continue his old attacks in 
the peninsula, and they would be in no greater 
strength. Ho would not luwe enough mnv 
forces to make the new operation a reasonably 
certain success. 

3. Ho might land at Enos or Ehrijo, in tho 
Gulf of Xcros, and march round to seize tho 
neck of the peninsula at the Bulair linos, thus 
cutting the land communications of the Turkish 
Army at Gallipoli. He rejected this course 
(a) because Ebrije had “ a bad beach ” ; (b) 
because tho distance by sea to Enos would 
impose too groat a strain on the fleet -sweepers 
and trawlers and other vessels constantly 
engaged in carrying supplies ; (r) hecMusi^ lli(‘ 
powerful Turkish Army in Tljrac«‘ would t\ir\\ 
hav(< to bo re(*.konod with ; and (d) lH‘('ause, 

if ho could seize tlit‘ isthmus at Bulair, the 
Turks vould still ])0 able to obtain sujiplies by 
ferrying them a, cross llio Straiits friuu < lianak. 
Tho qiK'stion was olUai asked : Why go to 
Elies or hlbrije ? Wliy not' ladicl a little above 
the isthmus of Bulair ? 'riu*' answer was that 
the Grst hiw miles of coast above the Bulair 
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lines \vQve exposed to Iho guns on the isthmus, 
and that beyond lay the ina,rslies a, 6 tho mouth 
of the Kavak Dere river, w'horo a landing was 
hnpossible. If the bad beach at Ebrije was 
excluded, it was believed, though tho evidoneo 
as to tho coast between tho KavaJe Dere aiid 
Enos does not sooin quite conclnsivo, tliat thcH*o 
was no good landing-place n(3aror tlian Mnos. 

4, He might reinforce tho Anzacs, and direct 
them to make a strong push in rapture the 
Sari Bair mountain. Ho might simultaneously 
make a fresh landing in Suvla Bay, well to tho 
north of tho Anzac position, and so surprise 
tho Tui‘ks that it w^oiild bo possible for the 
reinforced Anzac forces, after capturing Sari 
Bail’, to got across tJio waist of the peninsula 
and seize tho town of IMaidos, on the Narrows. 
The Turkish Army at Krithia and on Achi Baba, 
would thus be isolated. This was the plan 
which Sir Ian Hamilton decided very ea.rly to 
adopt. 

For a long time after tho plan had bc<‘n tried, 
and had failed disastrously, tho Britisli [)ublic 
remained luidta* a misconception about its 
character. It was believed in England that tho 
landing in duvla Bay was tho main bNiIun^ of 


tho now oporalioji. This was not the case, 
nor was tlioro evoj* any such suggestion on the 
spot. liiVrn Ministers seonicd to Jui’i'c only a 
ha.z;^’’ idea, of vliat w;i.s intendc'd. Speeches 
W'oro ina.d(' in ParliauKuit in terms whi<‘ii ap- 
p(‘a.r«-d to imply tluit th<^ Suvla Bay atiac.k w'os 
the t‘.ssenee of the business. It was not until 
tlio extremely belated publica-f iou of Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s final dispatch on January (>, 1910, 
that tlu3 truth became clear. He explained in 
this dispatch that .'\nza,(i was meant to delivor 
“ tho Icnock-down blow,” while the Suvla Bay 
landing, and a big containing attack on Krithia 
and Achi Baba, wore both “complementary 
operations.” Tho Sari B(i.ir mountain was, he 
said, the k(^y to his wliolo tactical conception ; 
and dispassionate^ study of his scliomo and 
published orders sliows that tliis must have 
b(‘<*n so. 

Vet another miscono(‘j)tion long lingered in 
tho public mind. It was widely thought tlxat 
tlio whole combined operation failed bo(;aiise tlie 
Suvla Bay landing came to gidof. The gradual 
rovcdatioii of tho facts showed far otherwise. 
It is true that tlio advance of the Suvla Bay 
l*onH‘s t-hrougU tho depression IxdAveen S(i.ri Bnir 



BRITISH CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY HORSES JUST AFTER THE LANDING 

AT SUVLA BAY. 






THE HILLSIDE AT SUVLA BAY: BRITISH TROOPS PREPARING A BIVOUAC. 
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and the Anafarta Hills was expected to “ sinnsli 
the mainspring of the Tiu’lvish opposition to 
Aiizac,” but tiie Arizae attae-k eventually 
failed of itself, because, altliough Inilliautly 
and iieroically delivcTod, it just tell short ot 
full aehie\'ement in the end for reasons which 
will be presently- I'elaled. 'JMien^ will always 
be great tlilfert‘n<‘es of opinion about tlu^ (niiis(\s 
of final faihire. 'li may w(‘ll lx* a,rgu(‘(l tliat if 
the Suvla Bay for(*(‘s Jia.d not dallied, but Iiad 
gained a great suee-c'ss, th(‘ Auza,es and their 
r<‘inforcements might liav<‘ JK‘k! on to the new 
positions tiny won so arduously ; yet the 
balance of probability is against th<‘ assumption 
that the attack was primarily lost a.t Suvla.. 
''rh(‘ tactical scheme was a good oiks a-nd was 
jirobahly the best of the four coui*s(‘s which 
Sir Jan Hamilton formulat(‘d. 'J'he assault on 
Sari Bair Jiad a strong chance of sueex^ss, ami 
it V(W nearly succiHxhxl. ''riu^ real a,nd ult imate 
cause of failure wa,s probably not. th(^ g(‘iK'rals, 
nor the untri(‘fl troops at Suvla, nor t.he Ia.ek of 
water, nor dohxdive! staJT work in some scxdors, 
though all thes(‘ wora important (‘ontrihuiory 
fa(*tors. Th(^ dominating fac.tor, th(i ultimati^ 
eause of failur<‘, was probably tlw* dil’iicult and 
divorsifiod e.haractor of t-h(^ t.(‘rrain and t-lu^ very 
great- tidvanta.g(^s wliii^h t-h(‘ ar<‘a. in dispnt(» 
gav(‘ t.o the Turks. In otluT words, the la.st 
great. ha.t.tl(s fouglit at (hillipoli W('rti lost by 
th(‘ Alli(^s not only by l.lK‘ir own mista.kes, but 
still more bee.ausi^ t.h(‘y were a.tti‘mpting a.ii 
ex[>l(>it which in that intri(*.ate and taii<rl<‘d 
wild(Tn(‘ss of hfMghts a.nd hollows, of woods and 
s<a*nl) and patefuss of opcni plain, l(‘ft imuti to 
chane(‘ ; and it happ(‘n(*d that on that occasion 
th(‘ luck was with t.h<^ ciKuny, l^arJi<‘r in th<' 
y<‘a.r the British t*xp(‘dition might have trk^d 
and siicc(3(‘ded, but they iievcM’ ov(n*caiuc‘. the 
coiiseqiumees of the months that were lost, for 
from first to last it was their misfortuno to be 
too late. The fault ia.y priiici[)ally in London. 

The dt^tails of tlie groat att-aek from Anzac 
^\e^e loft largely in th<3 iiands of Lioutonant- 
Jhaieral Sir William Birdwood, who com- 
maudod the Anzac positi(m. It was biilieved 
that the landing at Suv^la Bay was also vc^ry 
largely his idea, and it was novor any secret, 
that to the last this tcniaciious and extremely 
able soldier always l^oliovod that tho firallipoli 
peninsula might bo won, and that ho with- 
tlrew from it with tlui utmost rcJuctance. 
Nor, indeed, was ih(3 resolution of Sir lau 
Hamilton any less firm, for ho maintained 
throughout, and after his return to England, 


iJiat the enterprise should not be a])andoned. 
These vk'ws of the principal commanders 
were long shart'd })y the British Govei'miieiit, 
})ut tluy w'(‘re not endorsed l)y tlie prepon- 
d(M*a.ting wciglit of competent military opinion 
in other ureas of flie war. ^h‘t tlie attack 
on Sari Bair in August showed that Sir Jan 
flamilton and Sir W'illiam Birdwood liad at 
l<‘a.st suhsiantial grouiuK for their contention. 

Throughout. July tiie secret preparations for 
tiie great tiirust went uiKjeasingly forward. 
The sch<‘m<3 Avas domiuat(3d by tiie almanac, 
and th(3 actual date was fixed long before- 
ha.nd. The final reinforcements were due to 
a.rriv(3 in the first days (d’ August. The 
cres<‘ent moon would rise on the niglit of 
August 0-7 at 2 a.m. Jt u'as, th(‘refore. 



BRIG.-GEN. A. H. BALDWIN. 
Commanded 38th Infantry Brigade. 


decided that, the ojicrations wcu’e to begin on 
August f), and that ilio landing at Suvla Bay 
was to be made after dark on that day. Sir 
Ian Hamilton recapitulated his principal 
objects in these W'ords : 

(1) To break out with a ruf?h from Anzno and cut olT 
th(» bulk of tho Turkish Army from land coiniminication 
wit.h Constaulinoplc. 

(2) To gain such a command for mji" artillery as tc 
out off tho bulk of tho Turldsli Army from floa ixalTic, 
whetlier with Uon.staiitinoplo or with Asia. 

(.*i) Incidentally to socuro Suvla Bay as a winter base 
for Anzac and all tho troops operating in tho nortlioru 
ilu^airo. 

Suvla Bay had originally been quite wrongly 
believed to be exposed to bad weather. Jb 
also received little consideration wlum tlu^ first 
land operations were planned in Marcih and 
April, because the early attacks wore go verm d 
too exclusively by consideration of the doini- 
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Dating heights and the pratdieable depressions 
in the interior of the peninsula. As a matter 
of fact the bay was subDiariue-}.>roof, and was 
fairly well protected against all gah\s except 
those from the south-west ; and old dwellers 
in Constantinople, who professed some know- 
ledge of Calli|')oli, liad always contended that 
Siivla Bay was tho place which should have 
been selected for tho original landing. Many 
devices were practis(*d during the weeks of 
waiting in order to mislead the enemy. Troops 
were concentrated at the island of Mitykuus 
off the coast of Asia Minor, and tho island w as 
solemnly inspected by Sir Tan Ifamilton 
and Admiral do Robcck: Fresh maps of Asia 
Minor W'ere nnxdo in Cairo, and tlie enemy’s 
spies wero allowed to learn of thoir ox is ton ce. 
The warships visited various j^lacos on tho 
Asian coast, and the monitors ostentatiously 
took soundings and sought fresh rangers for 
their guns betw'ecn Gaha Tope and Jvum 
Tepe. These and othca* ing(‘nious rus(‘s w'(‘ro 
simple enough to practise, and they threnv 
the enemy off their guard ; bub tho rt^al 
problems wero harder to solve. No ono of Ih© 
available bases could contain the reinforce- 
ments, and on August 5 tho now forces wore 
still scattered at various places in. tho iEgoan. 
Some had been landed at Anzac, others wore 
on transports at Tmbros, Tenedos, anti oven 
at Mitylene, 120 miles away. The w'ator 
question, about which much was afterwards 
heard, caused the most intense anxiety, A 
storage reservoir holding 30,000 gallons was 
secretly built at Anzac, and distributing pipes 
w^ere laid from it ; but tho scheme wont wrong 
at first owing to the breakdowm of the stationary 
engine on wliich it depended. Vast quantities 
of petroleum tins were sent for in order to 
carry w^ater in other areas, but a collision 
between two steamers delayed their arrival. 
A pack mule corps was organized, chiefly for 
the transport of water. A steamer was 
specially filled with water -piunps, hose, tanks, 
troughs, and other appliances intended for the 
rapid utilization of the ^vclls and springs \vhich 
were known to exist in the open country nc^ar 
Suvla Bay. Water-lighters and a tank- 
steamor to tow thorn were pr(n'ided, tind 
there was a “ pan*nt water-ship ” at Tmbros. 
Tho mult‘s funiislu‘(l for oa-rryirig w^ater num- 
beuHl 4,()r)0, and there were 1,750 wat(‘r-earts. 
Jf the watiT sujjply went wrong at Suvla Bay, 
it was not through lack of ])rc‘para.t.ioii, ]>ut 
railier be(uiu.so the arrangements for disfri- 
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hution \A'er(‘ inad(‘f[iiato, owning to the inoxpori- 
onee of thoso c;]iarg(xl with tliis important task. 

Sir Ian llaiiiilton (lcHudt‘fl to control tlio 
triple attack he had plannt'd from his lioad- 
tjuarters in thc^ island of Imliros, which M*as 
“ tlie centre of the cablci syf^tem.” lie explain<*d 
afterwards that, in liis vimv, if h(‘ liad eoiu- 
mitted himself at the onts(‘t to any oiio of the 
three theatres he would luiv(‘ lost his “s<*nse of 
jiroportion.’* At Imliros In^ anus 45 minutes 
from Hellos, 40 mhiuU's from Anzae, and 50 
minutes from Suvla. lie could also, h(’> said, 
best control fi‘om Imbi*os th(^ t\^'o divisions he 
h(dd in reserve, and tlirow them in wlu^ro tJioy 
veri^ most re<j[uircd. Jiis decision was after- 
wards questioned in many (piarters. Jt V'as 
urged that at hlelles only a (‘ontaining attack 
was planned, and it was to be dt5livt‘n‘d by 
troops and commaiuhi's wlio wito thoroughly 
familiar with thi^ ground. Sir Ian Hamilton 
hims(‘lf ackiiowlodgc'd that, altliongh the Anzac 
attack was vital, “ tlu‘re was nothing in its 
coursi^ or condLU*.t to call for my personal 
interv(‘ntit)n.” H(^ had left all tlio .Anzae. 
arj*ang(‘m<^ats to Sir William Hirdwood, and 
rightly had tho fullest confidc^nco iu his judg- 
iniait. Tho t roojis d( ‘signaled for the landing at 
Suvla Thw w<‘rt‘ raw, the g(*n(‘rals w<‘r<‘ Tin- 


familiar with tht‘ chaiMeter of the warfare at 
Gallipoli, and, if the vSiuda opi‘ratio3i was com- 
plementary, it was m^vortheless of tho utmost 
importaueo to tho tacd.ical s<‘hc*me. Sir ]a.n 
Hamilton did not visit Suvla until 5 p.ni. on tho 
evening of August 8, although it was only 50 
minutes’ st(‘aining distance fr<un his hcad- 
(jiiarters. 1’his must b<^ hold a serious error of 
judgne‘ut. l^’ather the Command(U‘- in -Chief or 
liis Chief of Staff should ha\'t‘ Ix'en there muidi 
(Nirlier. Anotluu* criticism afterwards made, 
tha t tho Suvla Bay attack should have be(‘u en- 
trusted to v(?teran troops who might have ))ceu 
replac<‘d at Hellos and Anzac by jjortions of 
t he now arrivals, was probably more question - 
abhi. Time was short, and tho exchange of 
units would have been a dilificult operation for 
tlie Navy, upon whom a tremimdous and 
complex ])urdon had already bc(‘n imposed ; yet 
the Suvla J>ay Army Corps might havi^ boon 
stiiTeued by a few veteran units. 

Tho la.st gri‘at combined assault upon tho 
Tiirldsh pt>sitions in Gallipoli began in tho 
uftertioon of Friday, August (>, with tlio attack 
a.t Uu‘ southern end of tho peninsula, wliich was 
m(‘ant to hold tho t^nemy forces gaihorod l)ofor(^ 
Krilliia a.nd Aehi Baba. ^rir‘ 88th Brigade 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT THE DARDANELLES. 
Gurkhas resting before returning to the trenches. 
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ot' tlio 20tli Division poii<v]it to captiin^ 1,2(>0 
yards of ilu^ Turkish front opposih? the British 
right and right rcntiv^ 'L’lu* ‘12nd (Ba-st. La.n- 
tuishiro) Division si!uiiltran(‘ously caidoavoinvd 
to take t wo small tronohos \vhi(*h onfiladod th(‘ 
main a.dvanc*i‘. Tho whol(‘ British attack had 
failed by sunset, altliougli on t.lu* l(‘rt wing of 
tho advance long sections of th(‘ (‘neiny’s 
trencht'S were soi/(‘d and held for a t im(\ ''Idui 
r<‘pulso was (‘utirely imc^xpected. ''Plui Turkish 
t-rt‘nehes wtTO found to l)e packed with troops, 
and it was disc.ov<a'(‘d from prisoma's that th<' 
Turks had actually })oon preparing to a,tta('.k 
tho British lino within th<^ next hour or two. 
Two fresh Turkish divisions had arriv(»d for this 
osr)coia,l purpose. TJio Turks fruight, moreover, 
as tlu'y had never fought, in Jun<‘ and Jidy. 
Tht‘y had re^eovtred their spirit, and laid b<‘<'n 
gnaitly heartened hy tho nows of t lu^ swoo[)ing 
Corinan advance on tlui Kussian front. Tluy 
attn,ck(Ml in turn on ilu^ morning of August 7, 
hut. w(‘r(; driven ha.ek. 

Sir Ja.n Fhuuilton f<‘lt. on Axigust 7 t hat it was 
imp(‘rat'i\’(^ for liim t-o tu)ntinuci his attaede oil 
the Kriihia front, as otherwise Turkisli r<*in- 
forcoineuts might h<‘ directed toAnzac andSuvla. 
H<* <di< )St‘ a d(mhl<^ lino <»f Turkish trt^Tiches, 
about SOO ya.rds lorig, \vhi(di la.y to th(» <*a.st of 
Kritliia, and lauueh<‘d th(‘. 125t.li and 12ht.li 
Brigad(‘s a.t this s<^ction of t.ho front at O.dh 
a-.m. Th(‘- 'Parks r(^sist.<Hl with as miudi ardour 

a,s on tho ])rovious da.y. 'J’he. I25tli 15i*igad(‘ 
t.ook th(^ first line/ of tlu^ tnui(di<‘s allott-cMl to 
t.hem, and small pa.rti<?s n‘ach(‘d the sixiond 
line ; hut the I2t)fh lh-iga.de w(‘r(‘ not s<» fortu- 
nate, and in a.n hour had niarh^ no substantial 
progress. '^.Plien^ was a. vim-yard, about 2h0 
yards long hy 10(1 yards hi*oad, lying w<‘st of t la* 
Kritliia road, when' th(‘n‘ was mueh despiTatt^ 
figliting on August. 7 a.nd S, as w(‘ll as on sue- 
ee(‘ding days. 'Plie tith a.nd 7t.h hanca.shir(‘ 
Fusiliers held IIk; vint‘va.r(l aga.inst. despera.t(‘ 
count(‘r-attaeks a.ll llirough t.luj! Saturday and 
Sunda-y, although hotli liiUtalions lost- lu-avily. 
Oth(T units took a hand iu the st.ruggle for IIk- 
vineyard, including 4t.h Fast J jan easin’ rc- 
It(‘gimont a.nd tlui 1 /hth Ma.n(*.h<‘st(u- R(‘gimo 3 it. 
A subaltern of th<3 latt.(a- 'r<‘rritoria.l ha.ttalion, 
IJeutcaiant W. T. Forshaw, r(^(U‘ived I.Ik^ Victoria 
(h-oss for Jiis j)(‘rsonal hravi-ry at t.h(‘ northern 
conun- of th(‘ viiH-yard. “ H(^ tr{*at.(‘d boinl)- 
tlirowing,” said cy (^-witnesses, “ as if it we^(^ 
snowballing ” ; and Sir Ian FFamilton testified 
in Ills final dispatch that Lieutenant Forsliaw 
was “ largely instrumental in tho repulse of three 


very det,<-nniiu‘d onslaughts.” Tn Oiie attack 
lie shot tlir(‘(i ''Purks with his rev'ohcr at close 
<[uartei*Sj and lie timav innunuM-ald^-* bnnibs. 
JjicHitenant Forshaw stuck to his (-oruer Cfni- 
tinuously for hours, n'fusing to hiidgi* when 
his d(‘t.a(tlmi(‘nt wa-s n-litwi-tl. 'J^lie 'Turkish 
att.a.(^ks on tho vintyard di<‘d away on August, h. 
ThriM^ nights later they mad(3 a des]K‘rat.e assault 
a.nd took it, Imt they w(to eh-ared out hy bombs, 
and the coveh-d spot was made part of 1 lie 
British lin<‘s. Tlu^ net result of iJic^ Kolk‘s 
portion ot the ojKTations was tliat usi-ful minor 
a(lvan<3t‘s wore made and consol idati-d, while 
tho real purpose of tho fighting, w-liich w-as to 
keep the Turks in this area busy, was more I ban 



FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS 

In the firstdine trenches. 


acc.omplisJiod. ''Phe tmiMuy wm-(‘ so thoroughly 
alarmed that they oven iiMiiforci^d the Krithia 
lin<3 altkougfi hard pr(\ssed (‘lso\vh(‘re. 

Th(3 ofiorations from Anzac must m-xt h(3 
r(‘oounti-d. B.einforc(*m(mts luul hc-en sh-althily 
poun-d into tlii3 Anzac si-ctor for two or thr<M‘ 
nights ])roceding the great attai*k. and Jiad 
bo(*n concealed in pri^pared Jiiding- placets. '’Pho 
water supply had also bcion gn-atly (Uwidofn-d, 
On tho nuiriiing of August (> Sir Willia.m 
Birdwood had at his disposa.! ;{7,0t)() rith^s 
and 72 guns, while two cruism-s, four 
monitors, and two ch-siroyiTs lay opposite! 
tho Anzac heights to give him furt lua* assista,no(-. 
The land forc/os were- dividend into two portions. 
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One portion was to deliv'cr the* ^i*and assault 
on tho rugged luMglils of Sari Bair, and the 
other was to hold the existing Anzao position 
and to make special attacks on Tiu'ldsh ])osi- 
tions immediately confronting it. The attack 
on Sari Bair was to bo made by the New 
Zealand and x\tistralian Division (less tho 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades), the 13th 
Division (less five battalions), and the 29th 
Indian Infantry Brigade and the Indian 
Mountain Artillery Brigade. It was a conx- 
posite force in more senses than one. Aus- 
tralians, Now Zealanders, Maoris, Englislimen, 
Sikhs, and Gurldias fought side ])y side in 
tho supremo attemj^t to win the heights 
which had so long dominated Anzac. Many 
of tho Australians and New Zealanders were 
veterans twice over ; the Sikhs and Gurkhas 
bad been in several fierce actions around 
Helles ; the 13tJi Division ((*ommanded by 
Major-General Sliasv) belongc'd to tho Now 
.‘Vi'inies, and \\\is frosli fi'om England, but had 
relu'vod tho 29th Division for a short time at 
Holies in order to gain experkuiee in the field. 
The portion of the forces retained at i\nzac 
consisted of the Australian Division (plus the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Brigades and two 
batteries of the 40th Brigade). Two brigades 
were kept in reserve, tlit‘ 29tJi Brigade of 
the 10th Division (New Ai'mies) and the 38th 
Brigade. 

For three days, August 4, 5, and 0, the 
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BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 

Fired by Electricity. 

Turkish loft and centre were slowly bombarded. 
At 5.30 p.m. on August 0, little more t Jian au 
hour after tho resolute infantry assault luid 
been bogim miles away near Ivritliia., the 
1st Australian Brigade started its fierce attack 
upon Lone Pino, wJiicli must always rt'inain 
one of the most famous c])isodes of tho warfare 
at Gallipoli. Loiu^ Pin(' was tho nauu^ giv(‘n 
to a formidable system of ''rurkisli (Mitnuioh- 
monls on a plateau wliicJi was one of tho low(‘r 
southern spurs of tho great mass of Wari Bair 
heights. It was near the soutli(‘rn (uid of tli<‘ 
Anzac position, and vv'as strongly ludd by tho 
Turks, because it commaud(‘d onn of their 
principal sources of water supply. Tla^ 1st 
Australian Brigade was ehielly composed of 
men from New South Wales, ajid was com- 
manded by Brigadier -General N. ]\I. Sinylh. 
Ft was considerably below strmiglJi, mid tJui 
supporting battalions were also v^i^ak. 

When the whistlers blew at the a.ppoiiit(‘d 
minute, throe successive lines of Australians 
swarmed out of their tronch(*s and dashed 
through the scrub towards the Turkish jiositiou. 
Almost the first to fall mortally v'oimcl(‘d \\a,s 
rdeutenantDiggcsLaTuuche, an Irish cl<a‘gynia.n 
belonging to the Chm*ch of England. He iiad 
enlisted at Sydney as a private, was iironujh'd, 
hiid arrivf‘d at Anzac from Alexandria in 
charge of reinforcements that very day, and 
though he joined m tho atta(4v ‘it his own 
option, he would not be deni<‘d. ’riu* '^urging 
linos sw^opt onward, but came to a sudden and 
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porplcxcd halt on tho vortjco of Iho Turkish into a plexus of dim passtiges. The fJglit was 

trench ; for no t<rench was visibh*., only a roof waged, and the trenches were won, in thc'so 

of groat beams covered with (‘artli, and im- narrow underground galleries. Within half- 

possible to move. Tho ’’i'urks were deep un-hour tho whole system of entrenclmionts 

below ground, and wore firing through small had passc^d into tlio hands of tho men from 

loopholes. It was a daunting moment, but New South Wales, whoso reserves had niean- 

tho Anzacs were equal to tho occasion, although while crossed tho intervening ground undc^r 

they were being swept by a converging fire of a fiorco fire ; but later on a tliousand Turkish 

shot and shell. They rushed over tlie roof, and Australian deod were dragged from tho 

found the manholes, and dropped foot foremost labyrinth of burrows. Tho enemy made 
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iiumeroLis desperate counter-attacks during 
the succeeding three days, Ijiit they were 
always repulsed, largely owing, on several 
occasions, to tlie accurate fire <jf the 2nd Now 
^^oaland Battery under Major Sykes. The 
taking of Lcnie Pine inflicted disproportionately 
heavy losses on the Turks.; it was a con- 
spicuously gallant exploit, bec<itiso the Anzacs 
wore considerably outnumbered ; and it served 
a far more than local purpose, because it 
attracted tlic Turkish reserves, and w'as after- 
wards held to be the principal reason why so 
few of the enemy opposed the landing at Siuda 
Jhiy that niglit. The fight for Lone Pine was 
always regarded as the most desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict which occurred during the whole 
of the Gallipoli operations. Se\^en Victoria 
Crosses wore awarded for it to Claptain Alfred 
John Short, Lieutenant \V. J. Symons, Lieu- 
tenant K. H. Tubb, Corporal A. S. Burton, 
Corporal William Dunstan, Private Jolin 
Hamilton, and Private Leonard Koyser. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in his dispatch said that “ one 
weak Australian brigade, mmibering at the 
outset but 2,000 rifles, and supported only by 


two weak battalions, carried tlie work under 
the eyes of a whole enemy division, and 
maintained their grip upon it like a vice during 
six days’ successive eoimter- attacks.'’ 

Tliore wore othei* brilliant attiwfics fi'om tin* 
old Anzae positions on the night of August 0, 
including assaults on German Orti(*cr's ''i’n'ncli 
and Baby 700. The story of the dramatic 
charge of the First and Third Ligiit llorst* 
Brigades has already been told in Chapt<*r X< ^ ! X. 
They %von no groimd, but their glory is imptM’isli- 
alfle, and they held on Battleship Hill a, II day 
on the 7th masses of Turkish roservt‘s wlio 
ought to have been at Suvla Bay. 

fl’he Lone Pine and the other att.acks did 
not, however, represent the main ojieratiou 
from Anzac. The principal business was th(^ 
night attack on the sununits i)f Sari Bair, 
which was under the immediate direction of 
Major-General Sir A. J. Godley. The mass of 
Sari Bair was crowned by two topmost heights, 
with a considerable ravine intervening. "I’lio 
southern height, known as Chunuk Bair, was 
about 850 fo(‘t high. Beyond the ravin(‘ lay a 
spur called Hill Q, from which the gi'ountl 
sloped upward to tho ultimate crest of Sari 
Bair called Koja Chemon Tepo, just under a 
thousand feet high. Four columns wore as- 
signed to tho operations against Sari Bah*, as 
follows ; 

Right Covering Column, under Brigjuher-doiK'ral 
A. H. Russell; Now Zealand Mounted IUll(s lirigjuhs 
tho Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment, tlio Maori Contin- 
gent and New Zealand Field Troop. 

Right Assaulting Column, under (>rig}uli(^r-(i|oii(‘raI 
F. E. Johnston: Now Zealand Infantry lirigatir, Iiwliau 
Moimiain Battoiy (loss one section), one (.'ompany Now 
Zealand Engineers. 

Loft Covering Column, under Brigadior-t Icnunvil J. 11. 
Travers: Hoar Iqn art. ors 40th Brigade, half iJio 7*ind 
Field Company, 4.tU Battalion South Wah'S IJordorors, 
and olh Battalion Wiltshire R(^giinont. 

Loft AssauUiiig Column, under iirigadit'r-Conoval (after- 
wards Major-Go noral) H. V. Cox : 2t)tli Imlian Intnnlry 
Brigade, 4th Aii.stralian rnfaidry Brigade, Indian Moun- 
tain Battery (loss one section), one coin puny New 
Zealand Eugineors. 

Divisional llosorve. — Gtli Battalion South J-anea-shiro 
Regiment, and 8th Battalion Welsh Ih^giiiKuit (PioiuMu-s) 
at Chailak Doro, and tho 39th Infantry Brigade and half 
72nd Field Company at. Aghyl Dt‘ro. 

All the troox)S had to bo moved along the 
coast in st^crocy to an outpost Ix'yoiicl b’lsher- 
man’s Hut (known as No. 2 Post), wh(*r(‘ groat 
quantities of gun and rifle ammunition had h(‘(‘ii 
stealthily accumulated. The right assa.ul(.iiig 
column was to storm the summit of (dmnuk 
Bair. It was to advance up tho Chailak ])(‘r(^ 
and Sazli Beit Dere ravines. Tlio loft assault iug 
column was given orders which were not inadi^ 
entirely clear in the documents subsequently 
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KOKTV.ONK HOURS- CONTINUOUS BOMB-THROWING : A GALLIPOLI VC 
and e„c«uras.ns ,hem by exposing himself with the utmost disregard oi dan t aj'thrw' "I "'I" 

contmuously for for.y-onc hours. He refused ,„ budge when" his deta^hmemt Is leli'el 


l>iil)li,sltocl. iSir Jan Hiuiiil(,on in Jiis dispalcli 
Sfiid that, General (lox uiis to work up tlio 
Afthyl Hero a.nd storm Koja (.‘lieinen Tepe, t,]io 


final sininnit of Sari JJair, wiiieli will liereaftor 
he nailed in this narrative Hill ;!(W. Hm, jt 
approached the Sari Bair Jieights, the main 
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Aghyl Dere ra\’ine bifurcated, the northern 
fork approaching Hill 305, while the southern 
fork led towards Hall Q, between Hill 305 and 
Chunuk Bair. What happened was that when 
the left assaulting column reached the fork 
it split up, one -half going up the northern ravine 
against Hill 305, while the other half went up 
the southern ravine against Hill Q. There was 
thus a division of strength, which may have 
been intended, but the official papers give no 
clue. 

The object of the two covering columns was 
to save the strength and numbers of the two 
assaulting columns for the main assault. They 
were to clear the ravines and foothills, and let 
the assaulting columns through. West of 
Chunuk Bair was a steep knoll known as Table 
Top, 400 feet high, with precipitous sides, and 
a small plateau at the summit teeming with 
enemy trenches. A communication trench led 
from Table Top to Rhododendron Spur, below 
the summit of Chunuk Bair. The right 
covering column was instructed to capture 
Table Top, and generally to clear the way for 
the assault on Chunuk Bair. The left covering 
column was meant to help General Cox’s forces 
in their assault on Hill 305. It was to move 
far up along the beach and then strike inland 
and seize a low hill called Damakjelik Bair, 
about 130 feet high. It would thus cover the 
Hill 305 column against any attack from the 
direction of Suvla Bay, while it might also 
be able to help that portion of the Suvla Bay 
attacking forces which was landing south of 
Nibrunesi Point. 

Before proceeding to details, the broad 
results of all these operations from Anzac may 
iBrst be briefly summarized. They failed in 
their principal object, but they gi'eatly extended 
the positions held by the Anzaes. The resxilts, 
compendiously stated, were as follows : 

FrasT Day (August 7) : The right covering 
column cleared the Chailak D(u‘o and took 
Table Top. The left covering column took 
Damakjelik Bair precisely as arranged. The 
right assaulting colunm reached the top of 
Rhododendron Spur and entrenchc‘d. Onc- 
half the left assaulting coliunn worked round to 
the ravine of the Asm a D(To, ]3\it was checked 
on the lower northern sloj)es of Hill 305. The 
other half of the left assaulting column reaelu'd 
the lower slopes of Hill Q and was there checked. 
That evening the bulk of the forces were re- 
arranged in three columns, called the right, 
centre, and left. 


Second Day (August 8) : The right column 
reached and held the summit of Chiuiuk Bair. 
The centre colunm vas driven back from the 
dip between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. The left 
column unsuccessfully attacked the slopes of 
Abd el Rahman Bair, a northern spur of Sari 
Bair. That night the forces were again re- 
arranged in three columns, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Third Day (August 9) ; The captured 
summit of Chunuk Bair was used as a pivot. 
Ho. 1 column held Chunuk Bair and Rhoden- 
dron Spur. No. 2 column stoxmed the dip 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, and saw the 
waters of the Narrows far below, but was 
driven back. No. 3 column lost its way and 
failed to take Hill Q, which was its objective. 

Fourth Day (August 10) : The Turks 
retook tho summit of Chxmiik Bair, the dip, 
and the slopes of Hill Q. Tho attack on tho 
Sari Bair position definitely failed on this day, 
after fierce hand-to-hand fighting. 

Turning now to details, it must bo oxplaiiu‘d 
that the fiLrst task of the right covering column, 
which was entirely composed of Now Z(‘a- 
landers, was midcrtakon early on tlic night of 
August C. General Russell had to c^' .‘a* fho 
Chailak Doro and Sazli Boit Dcro ravixies, but 
he had previously to take a formidable redoubt 
known as Old No. 3 Post, on tho slopes opjiosibi 
No. 2 Post. The redoubt was ca})tur<‘d by 
stratagem. For many nights yiroviously the 
destroyer Colne (Coiiunandcr Claude Seymour, 
R.N.) had been turning her searchlight on it 
at 0 p.m., and bombarding it for t(‘n mhmti^s. 
Then followed ten minutes’ darkiujss and 
silence, succeeded by another illuininatod born- 
barchnent, which always ceased pr(H‘.is(‘ly at 
The Turks had grown so accustomed to this 
nightly visitation that they always ovaciialod 
the redoubt at tho appointed time. On tho 
night of August G, when the searchlight switche‘d 
ofl at 9.30, tho New Zealanders wore waiting in 
tho adjacent scrub, and they swarmed into llie 
empty redoubt. The zVuckland Mounted Rifk^s 
disposed of such Turks as were found in the 
neighbourhood. Having made sure of Ihoir 
success, they ciuickly pushed on, and by 1 u..m, 
had cleared all Bauchop’s Hill (named aftca' the 
Colonel of tlu? Otago Mounted Rifl(‘s), which 
was described as “ a maze of ridgi^ and ra\ iiu*, 
everywhere entrenched.” Tht^ Otago IMtk^s 
o.nd tho IMaoris, while making th(ai‘ way iiilo t he 
Chailak Dere ravine, wer(‘ stopped by a t naiam- 
dous barbed wire (‘ntanelement flanked l^y (ui- 
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CAPTAIN R. R. WILLIS. SERG'T. RICHARDS. CORPORAL W. COSGRAVE. 
Captain Willis and SerjSeant Richards were two of the three men selected by vote of the 1st L^cashire 
Fusiliers to receive the V.C. for gallantry during the Battle of the Landing, April 25, 1915. Corporal 
Cosgrave, 1st Battalion Munster Fusiliers, awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous bravery during the 
attack from the beach east of Cape Helles, April 26, 1915. He pulled down the posts of the enemy s 
wire entanglements single-handed, thereby greatly contributing to successful clearing of the heights. 







CAPT. PERCY H. HANSEN. LIEUT. FORSHAW. PRIVATE ALFRED POTTS. 

At Green Knoll, in Suvla Bay, when his regiment — the Lincolnshlres had been forced to reHre, 
leaving some wounded behind, fiaptain Hansen led volunteers under heavy fire into the shrub, which 
was burning fiercely, and succeeded in saving the lives of several men who would otherwise have been 
burned to death ; Lieutenant William Thomas Forshaw, whose gallant deed is illustrated on page 177; 
Private Alfred Potts, Isl Berkshire Yeomanry, who, at Suvla Bay, under heavy fire, rescued a comrade 
by dragging him several hundred yards on a shovel to a place of safety. 

AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR BRAVERY IN THE FIELD. 
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GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON (X) AND MEMBERS 


ti'enchinontsri. They SLift*e*ri‘d considerably, bot 
jirogress was forced -sN'iUi the help of engineers, 
backed by the IVTaoris. Sir Tan Hamilton said 
that Captain Shera and the Now Zealand Engi- 
n(‘ors act(*d ai, this moment with “most con- 
S])iouous and cool courage.” The ])rincipal 
exploit of the Hew Zealanders that nigiit was, 
however, the storming of Table Top, whose 
sid(‘S W'ore so st<‘i ]> that tlu'v .diiio-t si'iMiied to 
biilgt^ out like a imisliroom. It was bombarded 
by the Colne, its precipitous lieighis vero sealed 
by the undaunted Nh-w Zealanders, and by 
midnight they hold the plat(‘an and had taken 
150 ])risonei‘s. Tlie work of Ih'* right covering 
column was eompletely snei'essfid. 

As soon as Old No. ‘> Post liad bemi taken, 
and while' tin* attack on Jhiiieliop's Hill wa.s 
proceeding, tii(' left eovc'ihig colmnn came into 
action. It marched b>' the (‘ntranee to the 
Aghy^ Deri' raviiu'. and look Dainakjelik 
Jhrir with a rush. x\ battalion of tlu' N(wv 
Army, tlie Itli Soutli AVales Borderers, under 
Lieutenant -CVilonei ( hlk'spie, led llio way. 


and vSii* Ian Hamilton afterwards lu'stowed 
the highest possibhi ])rais(‘- on thi' .men of 
the battalion and tlit'ir eoninrindia'. dhiw 
bore themselves w’cll in the most, trying ol 
operations — a long night, nfare.h with an uphill 
fight at thiMmd — although at times they w'la'e 
euQladi'd. 

By midnight Brigadier-rh‘nera.1 Johnston 
and the right assaulting column, (ionsisting ol‘ 
the New’ Zealand Infantry ]h*igad(', w(‘r(^ on 
their way through the Chailak l)er(‘- and Sazli 
Beit Here ra\Tji(*s to the assa.ult of Clmmik 
Bair. xAn hour and a hall' latcu' tli(^ Canti'rbury 
infantry had travtTsed the Sazli Beil. Here 
a.nd \\(‘re attacking the low^or tri'isJa'S on 
J Rhododendron Spur. Tlie Otago Infantry 
li<*ade(l the force marehing through IIk' Chailalc 
n(‘r(‘, ])ut till' eoiintry was so dil'ticiilt., and th(‘ 
opposition so fii'ree, lliat. they did not. deboui'h 
on the spur until 5. JO a.m. The wholii (‘.oliinm 
once reunited, swept up the spur, e.li'an'd it, 
a, lid entri'iiclied thi're. They were a fjiiarti^r 
of a mile from the smumit of Chumik Ihiir, 
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OF HIS STAFF AT THE DAKDANELLHS. 


so jiKsi (•om|)(‘II(‘<l l.o s(.o(> shod. <»!' 

inll JK^hiovoincnf . On this flny (^n'porni <’yril 
lioysloii Ouyfon ]hiss<‘itp of Now Ztvilaiiid 

DivisionaJ Signal (Vunpany, iluj V.O for 

his “‘most. (U)nsj)io,nons l»riiv<‘ry und (hwotion ” 
in hiyin^ a ((‘lophono w'irc to ilu* lunv posi- 
tion “in full da.\ and iind(‘r a. <mntinnons 
and ho?i\'y tin*.'* 

TJio l(‘tt assauhint!; (*ohnnn, wln'di had farth(‘r 
to ^^o, hn-t'd l(‘ss fa,vonraJ)l>% It, crossed the 
lo\\'(‘r poi'tion (»t <lic ('haihik J)or(\ swtTv<'(l 
|•'>llnd, and (adon-d tJa* A^^hyl Oero. On 
rcacln’nL^ tlu* fork in the 1‘avinc, tli<‘ colinnn 
<iivid<‘d, as aii*oady oxphiincri. 'Jdio ‘llh Ans- 
traliaii lh*i;j'a(lo went np lla^ nortluirn fork of 
t.lic ravine, wliilo th(‘ iMhli Jjidian infantry 
]h‘ij^oah‘ moved np tlui soutlaTn fork, d'ho 
send) w as IJiiek, tJa* ejaany’s fire was persistiait, 
and (lie march ])rov(‘cl (‘xha.iistin^. 'JMie Aus- 
tralia, ns, \\Jios(^ Hj)irit u’a,s unlirfaikahhs got 
across irom tiic* .Agliyl 0<‘r(^ into tiu^ northern 
(aid ot the Asma 0(‘r(‘ raviiaa Soon after 7 a.in. 
tlwy w(‘re onhavd to join with th(‘ 1 Itli Sikhs, 


with \vhom they laid got into toiicli, and to 
assault the summit, of Hill oOri. But tlu^ Turks 
had lM‘(‘n reinforced, our troops wore exhaust (‘d 
hy tladr Jong night mar(di, th(‘ h(‘at was growing 
int(‘ns(‘, tJie New Z(‘aland(Ts were not on the 
tep of (Uiiinuk Bair, and ov((ntually the assaidt 
wa.s snsp(‘nd(d. TJio indian Brigade was 
likcaviso clu'cked. Tlu^ lOMi Curkhas, on tla^ 
right of IIk^ lirigade, had come into contact 
with die Now Zoala,nd(TS on Hliododeudron 
Sjmr; tlio Tith and tith (hirkhas were ])racti- 
(ailly on tlic‘ slopes of Hill Q ; lait the troojis 
were* all tired out, and the twT) main sumitiits 
w(‘r(.^ still uncarrkd. it was decidid to liold 
<»n for the rest of tlio da,y, a,nd to resnna* th<^ 
a.tta(;k next morning. During the a,ftci‘n(>oii 
tlio forc(‘S w(‘ro roarrangi‘d as follows : 

Jliylil Cnliimn, I>r!;.'ji<Iic‘r-CJ(Micr.il I'\ P,. .(olni •;| (m : 
2(i<h Indian iMouiilnin UjUtci-y (less oik^ s<‘c(inn), 
AnnIdaiKl Mounted Itilles, N«\v ’ I;uid Intmiry 
Hriya<k*, two but In, lions l.’Illi I;i\jsion, and I he Maori 
Coiitinginit,. 

Centre and Loi’t, Coluinns, Major-Ctein'ral H. V. (U)K : 
2lKt Jndian Mountain r>al,tery (l(‘.ss ojk* seelion), nh 
Ausl-rdian !in-nd(‘, Uihli Inhudry liri^ade (less (too 
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1)n( la'iDii), \m 11» OOi Hiil tjilioii Soiitli Lo.ncaslnro R(‘gi- 
jucnl m! ;(utl the* -IKli liuHtui JnfiUitiy Jirigiulo. 

r(‘\‘is(‘fl plan of alttu‘k was that ilio 
right (M)linuu wiis to tako tJio suiiuiiit of (Inirnik 
Bair, wJiik^ ilic left eohiinn was to make a 
flank assault on Hill .*105 by way of Abd el 
liahman lla.ir. the northern spur which jutted 
out bt‘Jow 1 ho topin< )st i>eak. General J ohnston 
moved out against Chunuk Bair at 4.15 a.m. 
on August 8. The Wellington Battalion of 
tho N(nv Zt‘aland Infantry Brigtide, a battalion 
whoso nanu^ will live for over in tho annals of 
ih(^ Dominion, headed tho advances There 
followed the Auckland Mounted Rifles, the 
Maori Contingent, and two battalions of the 
Now Army, tho 7th Battalion Glioucester Kc*gi- 
ment and tJio 8th Welsh l^ionecrs. Lioutenant- 
Colouc‘lMa,!ono, of the Glouei*sters, led tho way, 
and th(? whole force raced with irresistible 
d(jtt‘rmination up tho ultimate steo])S. They 
sul'fer(‘d tijrribly, but they won tho pt‘ak, and 
sa,w th<3 Dardanellt‘s and the coast of Asia 
INlinor sjm‘ad out before them. Tho sununit 
was a second Spion Kop, and there was room 
(luTc for loss than a thousand men, who were 
expos<‘d lo a galling fire. Colonel Malone was 
mortally wounded while marking out the line 
to be hold. 'J’lio 7th Clouccjstors lost in killed 
or w'(>uiul<‘d every oflicor and every senior 
non-coininissionod oflicer. They fought on 
U!idaunt(‘(l uiuhtr their serg(^nnts and corp<u*a.ls, 
(‘uduring (continuous casualties, but honoura})!^' 
maintaining the splendid na,ui(c of tho old 
marching r(‘giment to w'hi(*h llay were aJ'filiated. 
'rise Wellijigton Battalion had gone inlo action 
700 strong on tho niglit of tiio Oth, but ))y the 
evening of tla^ it only nurnlxwed 53 effectives. 
Yet though the taiemy’s fire wuis so liot that there 
was little ehauco to (cntrcinch d(‘oply, llio New 
Zoaland(irs and the men of GlouccshT and )Soutli 
Wales, none of whom had droamced of war a 
year before, held th<c peakthriniglajut the night. 

The centre column was operating from tho 
direction of tho farm a])Ov<^ tlio southern fork 
of tho Aghyl Dero, but it nujt with so much 
opposition that it made little progress that 
day. Tho 4th Australian 1 brigade, which con- 
stituted tho loft column, fared oven worse. 
It was still on tho Asma ])(rc, and tried to 
advances up tho A?)d cl Ihihman spur. The 
emme v'(‘re plentifully supplied with machine 
guns, w(T(‘ in gr<‘a,i. slnuigtli, and were quicldy 
helped by powerful rca'n force ‘mrmts. The Aus- 
tralians were “ virtually surrounded,” and 
before they withdrew under superior pressure 



KMHARKATION OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


tliej brigades had suffered a total loss of ov(T 
1,000 easualtit's since tluy first mareJied out 
from tho b(‘a(*li. They clung to the Asma D(‘ro 
ravine, howev<u*. “ Here,” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “tluy stood at bay, and, though 
file m<‘n were* by now lialf d('ad with iJiirst 
and with fatigue, tJiey bloodily repulsed attaek 
aftiT attack delivered by heavy* columns of 
Turks.” They looked anxiously for tin*, ex- 
pected support from the Suvla Bay area, but in 
vain, for August 8 was tho fatal day wlu^n 
“ inertia prevailed ” at tho new landing-i)lace. 
No sound of firing floated upward from the 
Suvla foothills to the Australians struggling 
on tlie ridge below Sari Bair, 

In tho aft(-‘rnoon the conflict grew more 
desultory, and much nocoswary time was spent 
in getting ui) water and food to tho tired trot)ps. 
Tho one definite result of tho day’s operations 
was that tho crest of Chunuk ]}air had Ixnai 
seized. Tt was decided to ma.kc^ a suj)ivme 
effort next niorhiug, and tlio columns wore 
one(‘ more rearranged as follows : 

No. 1 (!olinnii, I Iriujnclit'r-CJonoral F. F. Johnslmi; 
2001 Indian IMouiilain |}ali<‘ry (t.*ss (*nn Kcxdiou ), Iha 
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AiickUind and Wellington IMoimtod Rifles Regiments, 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, and two battalions 
of the 13th Division. 

No. 2 Column, Major-General H. V. Cox : 21st Indian 
-Mountain Battery (less one section), 4th Australian 
Brigade, 39th Brigade (less the 7th Oloucesters, rolioved), 
with the 6th Battalion South Lancashire Regiment 
attached, and the Indian Infantry Brigade. 

No. 3 Column, Brigadier-General A. H. Baldwin, 
<-Wimanding 38th Infantry Brigade ; Two battalions 
each from the 381 h and 20th Brigades and one from the 
4hth Brigade. 

•Tlie inytriictions to the coliuniis w ere concise. 
No. i column was to hold and consolidate the 
positions already gained on the right, and to 
eoinjilete the conquest of Chnnuk Bair (only 
the south-western slopes and the small crest of 
the Imoll w’ere actually held). No. 2 column 
was to make for the dip between Chunuk Bair 
and Hill Q, and eventually to tissist in an attack 
on Hill Q by this route. No. 3 column was 
to march ujd the Cliailak Dere, mass behind 
the trenches on Chunulc Bair, sweep across the 
siunmit, along the dip, and deliver the main 
attack on Hill Q after the dip had been cleai’ed 
by Cohunn No. 2. 

There was a tremendous bombardment of 
Chunuk Bair and Hill Q from land and sea at 
dawn on August 0 ; but the day was destined 
to end in failure. The New Zealanders and 
the untried men of tlie New Ainuy tilting with 
desperate valoiu' to the summit of Chunuk 
Bair throughout the long day of tropical heat. 
Tliey wore constantly assailed, f(jr the Turks 
Icnew that CJiimiik Bair commanded the 
Narrows ; but they never budged an inch, 
although greatly exhausted. No. 2 cokunn 
]>erformed the first part of its allotted task. 
The t>tli Guiidias, imder IMnJor C. (L \u Allan- 
son, and a ])ortion of the* (ith South Lan- 
cashire IVgiment won their way to the- ridg(‘ 
of t[u‘ dip, saw below tlicm the road leading to 
^laidos and the Straits, and ewen riisiied down 
the fartlita* slopt's aft(‘r the discomfited t*nemy. 
But at that moment tli(‘ attack was seen t(» 
have gone wrong. No. 3 I'olumn, under 
Brigadier-( Jeneral Baldwin, should l)y then 
have l)(‘en behind tlu* trenelies on (dnmnk 
]>air ready to sw ee-j) along the dij) against 'Hill Q. 
It had lost its w'ay in Uk* (larkn<‘ss amid tlie 
scrub and tlie rugged liollows of tho CJiailak 
Dere, and w^as only dt'lxHiehing at. tiie Farm 
w'Jien it ouglit to ha\H‘ ])<‘(‘n ('rowning (’liimiik 
Bair. iMajor Allaiison w'as listening (‘agerly 
for llit‘ expected sound of Baldwin's adva.nc(‘ 
tliroiigh Jus forces, wlien Turkish sh(*lls began 
to fall among Jiis (turkhas on the ridge of th(‘ 
dip. Tliej'e was no chance* for him to lead his 


m n unsupported up the slopes of Hill Q. 
Almost before he realized that Baldwin w^as 
late, the Turkish commander on the other side* 
of the ridge had taken advantagt' of tlu^ con- 
fusion caused by the siqiport of tlu* guns. He 
rallied his flying troops, they ruslu'd up th<‘ir 
side of the dip, and drovt^ tJi(* Curkhas and 
Lancashiros back towm-ds tiieir starting point. 

That mo\^ement, comparafcixx'ly small at. 
first, settled the fate of the day, and, a.s many 
have since thought, tho wdiolo fate of the grt‘ai> 
attack from Anzac upon Sari Bair. So t.r uo 
it is that out* little rally, on(‘ little rush, oin* last, 
turn by the commandcT of a handful of re- 
treating troops, may give just the (*liange 
which develops into a decision. Had tho 
Turks not rallied and cleared tho dip just at 
that critical moment, tilings might, have goiu^ 
differently. For w'hon Baldw'in reached tlio 
Faim, and percfhvod that ho had not t.imo to 
reach the upper heights of Chimuk Bair, ho 
promptly and (juite rightly doployt‘d his men 
where tlicy stpod, and shortened his line of 
attack. The 10th Hampshircs and two (com- 
panies of the ()th East Lancashiros chargcnl 
with tho bayonet straight across to thic point 
w'hero the dip rose into tho final summit of 
Chiumk Bair. Tliey reached th(‘ir goal, f)nt 
w'cre too late. The (Jmklias and tine South 
Lanccashircs had fallen back, the enemy 
pouring up their sidfc of tin* dip in ov(crw}i(‘hning 
munbters, and tho day w'a,s lost, (h'lnn'al 
Baldwin w'ithdrew at Ic'ugl.h to tluc Jfarm, and 
the rest of the fighting that day in this ai*(*a. 
consisted chi(‘fiy of fierce but. unavailing attacks 
(m tho oxhaustt‘d troops w'ho (clung doggedly 
to the summit of LUumuk Bair. 

Dimxig tJie night, tluc gallant Nt*w' ZealaiahTS 
and the Ntew Army troops on tlie summit, wicni 
wutlidimvn, as they were naturally worn out. 
TIkw were n‘plac(*d by two Nicw* Army bat- 
talions, till* (itli Loyal North Lancashire's and 
tin* 5lh W iltshiri's, while tin* Ifitli 1 la.mpshii'<‘s 
w<*rv‘ instriKded to hold th(c lini* from tin* summit 
to Ike Farm. Tin* La.ncas hires arrived first., 
ainl their eomnnuiding oriici*!*, Li(*ut.cna,nt- 
C'olonel Levinge, Jiastily tried to improve tin* 
trv'uches, which In* considered dangerous, fidie 
rah Wiltshires wen* d(*layod, and on r(‘adn‘ng 
the top were ( lispost'd l)y an error in an (*x|)osed 
positmn, whicli in tlu^ darkness w'as thought 
to he w(*ll (*()ver(-‘d. Tlie Turks wi'ri* \v(‘Jl aware 
that if tin* British could lioid tin* top of OJiuuuk 
Bair tin* Narrow s would be* (*nclang(‘red. They 
sln*ll(‘d the siumnit vigorously at dawn on 




A busy scene at Suvla Bay: Road making. Centre picture: Naval airmen preparing the ground 

for pitching their tent. 
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August 10, and then hmled against it a whole 
division and three extra battalions. The Wilt- 
shires were caught in the open, and “ literally 
almost amiihilatcd.” The 0th Loyal North 
Lancashires were “ simply overwhelmed in 
tJieir trenches by sheer weight of numbers.” 
Cliumik Bair was almost instantly lost, and the 
Turks swept over the crest, drove back the 
10th Hami)shires, drove back the rest of 
Baldwin's colunm from the Farm, and for a 
time carried all before them. 

The struggle which followed was more 
fierce and desperate than any other phase of 
the assault on the 7nassif of Sari Bah and the 
adjacent heights. Staff-Captain Street rallied 
the driven troops below the Farm, and carried 
them forward again. There was a long and 
deadly hand-to-hand conhict. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote : 

Genesala fcuiglit in the ranks and men dropped their 
scientific weapons and caught one ajiother by the llm)at. 
So desperate a battle eaunot l)e described. The Turks 
came on again and again, lighting magnificontly, calling 
upon the name o£ God. Our men st<jod to it, and main- 
tained, by many a deed of daring, the old traditions ol 
their race. 'I’liero was no flimihing. They died in the 
ranks where tlicy stood. 

Here Generals Cayley, Ihildwin, and Ciiopor, and all 
their gallant men acliiovod great glory. On thi.s bloody 
fioltl fell LSrigadier-Gcnoral Baldwin, n hu e<n*ned his firsli 
laurels on r'u-sar’s Camp at lavlvsinilh. 'Inhere, too, fell 
Brigadior-Oencral Cooper, badly wounded; and there, 
too, fell Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. Nnnn, eonimancling 
the Otli ■\V’'orcestershire Hegnnont ; Ideiitonanl -Colonel 
H. G. Lovingo, commanding the Glh Loyal Nortli I.an- 
cadiiro Kegimeut ; and Lieutenant-Colonel J. Carden, 
eonunanding the 5tli Wiltshire Regiment. 


The Turks paid dearly for the recovt'ry 
Chunuk Bair. As they swarmed in d('nsi3 
masses do\m the wostorii side of the surninil, 
they were assailed bj' a terrific lire fi’oni tlu* 
British land batteries tind the warships, 

New Zealand and Australian Artillt'ry, 11 
Indian Mountain Ai’tillery Brigtide, tuid thi^ 
69th Brigade Royal Fic^ld Aidillery, ])oiir(‘d ti 
concentrated hail of shell upon tlierii, 'Tln^ 
ten machine-guns (d* the Now Zetdaud Infantry 
Brigade tore ga}Ds in the Turkish nuiks tit elns(‘ 
range until their barrels were red-hot. But 
the fighting round the Farm wtis too dose tind 
deadly to give the guns much cluinc(‘. 'J'h<‘re 
hand weapons and cold steel de(ddt‘d I ho issu<‘. 
Sir William Birdwood sent up the very Itist 
two battalions trojn liis Cfonertil R(‘servo, tmd 
at 10 a.m., after a five-hours’ btiUle, 
Turkish attack was spent. By nightfall tJi(‘rc 
was no Turk on the British side of the h(‘ighls ; 
but the enemy held the top of (duiniik Ihiir, 
and the great operation was finally deClart'd to 
have failed. How near it was to succ(‘ss, what 
a touch-and-go business the whole attack had 
been, this narratK'c* has sufricu‘nt1y shown. 
That day, it may be noted, the (^neiny iilso 
attacked the 4th Australian Brigacl(^ in tli<‘ 
Asma Dcre, and the 4th South Wales Bord(‘r(.‘rs 
far away on Damakjelik Bair. TJu^ attacks 
were repulsed, but both forces sulTcred furtlior 
heavy losses, and tln^ Boj’dcrers lost their gal- 
lant commander, Lieu t(*nant -Colonel Gillespie. 
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<*l(>s(^ of tli<‘ sUw*y ul‘ t])t‘ jiUactk from 
AnziK*^ on Siiri ikiir may hr '^ivrn iu Sir fan 
'( Imnill.oirs nu ii \\<m*(Is : 

l>y (‘VcMiiiiLf (lw‘ toljil (Msii.ill ii's of Dinlwood’s 

f(M’<‘(^ lijul roiiclu'd r2,00(), «mm1 iin'Iihlcil a very l{ir;ji«- 
pi»)|)ortiuii of olliei'i;;. 'TIm' Illlh l)i\i'^io}l of I, he New 
Ai'in>, utuler .Mivjni'.l aMiei’iil ShiJw, had altaie lost 0,0(10 
out of a, v,!'!Ui<l lolal of IO,r»iMi. r>a.l(l\\ni was .i^one, jurI 
all his sla.If. 'I'eii eomiiia ntliii'4 ol’deors out of t.hirt<‘ea 
had disap|ieair(Ml fi'oiii the ll^luiii'4 enVellNt's. 
W'arwieKs atid (lie \\'ore»‘slera had lost li(tM'a.ll,v t‘V<My 
ollieer. d’ho ol«! (Icniian tiolioii llia,t no unit 
would staiul ;)( lo.-s of inoif (halt -o por (hmiI. had been 
<*ompli‘(<*!y hilsilitwl. 'Pit)' Idtii division and Hit* 20th 
liriaatlo of (he lOdi {lri->hi Division luid lod nioro tluin 
lAviee (ha.(. prop(U*l ion, a,nd, in spiiit, vvim’i* oamo lor a.s 
nmeh metre (iohliu.; ji.i niialil ht* n'lpiired. Hut physi- 
eally, (hon;'li UirdwooelV ftn-ne's w’orti pre'jtarred to hold 
all (hoy had ,40!, (law wtu'o now’ lo<j iixhu.nsted (o rtlftiak 

a,( h‘in{ until (h<‘y had nvsie'il and roor'*;ani!5etd. So hir 
(hey /krI lit'ld ttn to all (lay had ginned, oxaoptuig only 
lhi> fool hold.: oti ilu‘ ri<|oe hoi ween (llumulc Hair and 
Hill <y monieidarily earried hy tin* (.hirkhas, and the 
•’.alieiil <if (Muninh Hiiir it.'ieilf, whi«‘h (ht‘> had reitaiiujd 
hir lorly ei;.iil, hour.:. I Infortima.ttdy, tlu'^' two piee(v> 
of pntuuil, small a,n<l worthies.', as tiny s»‘emed, wen* 
wetrih, atM'orditi;' to (he (‘thins of war, 10,000 liv♦^^, f«tr 
hy t heir lo.-..' or ret euliou theyjiist. uun'loMl the differi'inn' 
between an imp(tr(a,nt ,.uene.'-s and a, .signal vintttrv . 

At I inn*,! 1 hud (Intuehl of throwing iny r(*s(‘rva;s into 
thi.s slaibbortt neutral battle, where probably tluy would 
huA e tmni'd tin* seale. Ihtt. (‘a.eh time Hu* wa.ter troubles 
nuuh* nn^ give Uj> lh(( idea, tdl ra.nks .*it Au'/Jto hemi' 
reduced l(» (an* pitd a, day. 'I'rue (hirst, is a s(*usa.lnni 
uuUuowu (o the dwt'llnra iu tiool, wrll-w Aiturod Mngluud. 
Hut Jit Aii/Jie, when uiuh*;'. with w<i,t(‘r “ pakluils *’ 
jirrived Jit Hu* froul, tin* meu w*uuld rush uj) l.o tlu‘m in 
swarm.*', ju.di t(» li(*U tin* nu'isture tinil ha(| (‘xed ‘d 


through the eauva*i hag'*. It will bo uiidorsloud, tlum, 
that until w'oMs had boon discov'orod uinh'r iho Iroshly- 
won hills, (he roinforuing of An/,ae by PV(‘n so Tiiueh as a 
])rigado wa*-! iiiithinhable. 

'riio griind coup had not 'come olT. Tho Narrows W(‘re 
.still tuit of sight and boyond field gun rau4(*. Hut ihi.s: 
was nob tin* fault of Licutonant-Hcneral Hiolwood or 
any of the* oliieor.s and inon under his eoinmaud. N(> 
inorta.l can command suo('0.ss ; Lioiitoiuiul -Clenonil 
Hirtlwood luul clone all t.liai mortal man can do to di'S(‘rve 
it. ddui way in wdiieh ho worlc(.‘d out lii.-. instruct ions 
into pra(.*tloal arrauij;f‘ments and dispositions upon (he 
tcinMiu retloei liigh credit upon his uiilit.ary eupaeit.y. 

C jilso wish t(j briiu* t(» y('>ur Ijordship s not ic(j (In^ Viihi- 
ahlo s(a*vices of iMajiU'-Cionoral Godlcy. (iommanding the 
N(‘w ZcjiUnd and Australian Divdsion. Ko had tmdor 
him .at 0110 tiino a force amounting to two divisions, 
wdiieh lie iiaiidled with coiLspicuoiis ability. Nfjijor- 
(donoral F. C. Shaw, (jonnnuinding l.'hh Division, also 
ro.se suptjrioi* to all tho trials a id test.s of tli(‘.s(^ trying 
days. Ills c.alm Jind sound judguu-sni provesd t o be of the 
greabvst value throughout the arduous (iglding J liavin 
ree«>rded. 

As for tho troops tJio joyon.s ahwi’ity \v*ith which tiny 
fjiceil danger, wounds and* d(‘ath, as if they w'ero some 
new form of (‘xeiting rf^crcjat i«Jm has sistonislu'd 1x10 old 
ejunpJiigiK*!* tis 1 am. !. will say no more, heaving !Mfijor- 
(h'uoral Godky to sp(*uk for wluii h.ippein'd uiuDr his 
(*ye.s : “ 1 (‘Jinnot oloso my r('porti,” ha .says, without 
placing on re(‘or(l my unhouiided admiiMtiou of tlxe 
work porrorm(*d, jind the uallaulry displayed, by the 
troop.s and thi*ir l(*aili*i‘s during the sev'cre lluhling 
inV(jlvod iu (hen* opVi'a! ions, d’iiough the *Vn.slir*dian, 
N(‘w Zealand, and Indian nnit.s hud b(‘etL eondiu'd to 
trench duty in a m‘!imp(.*d space for .'Oino lour monllis, 
and tlxougli the troop.s (»f the N(‘W Arnu(*s luul otdy Just 
luruh'd from Ji sea voyag(‘, and many ol them Ini.d not 
lH‘en previously und(’r (in*, 1 <l'> mjt believe.: I lull, jmy 
troops in (In* world could hav(‘ jie<'ornp!i**'ln‘(l nion*. All 
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ranks vied with one anotlior in tho performance of 
i^allanfc deeds, and more than worthily upheld tho best 
traditions of tho Ihitish Army.” 

Lot the v(?rdLCt bo written ut once. The 
conception of the attack on Sari Bair ridg(% 
(*onp)led witli a fresh landing at Siivla Bay, 
was strategically and tactically sound, except 
in one or two dt‘tails. The attaede on Bari 
Bair came within an aco of siic‘cc‘ss, w ithin a 
hair’s-breadth of such a \'ictory as miglit 
have transformed the whole j)osition on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Only a vej*v close and 
careful study fully reveals tlie reasons wliich 
led Sir Ian Hamilton and Bir William Bii*d\vood 
to maintain to the end of tho wdiolo campaign 
that persistence, together with sufficient rein- 
forcements, would have gi\x*n them tlic triumph 
they sought, and ]Derhaps have (dianged the fact‘ 
of the war on the eastern tront. But these con- 
siderations should bo alw'ays examined with 
due reference to the current situation in thti 
other theatres of tho war in the middle of 
AugiLst, 1915. 

While the great attack on Sari Bair Avas 
being made and lost, tJie now landing at Suvla 


Bay was begun, and soon failed to achieve its 
immediate purpose. The operations at Buvla. 
Bay were in charge of Lientenant-Oonoi‘ji.1 
Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford, K.C.M.G. Gomu’ul 
Btopford was sixty-one years oi age, and was a 
Chiardsmau. Ho entered tho Army in IS71, 
fought in tlK‘ Eg^^Dtian and Sudan canipaigns 
in the eighties, and in tlie Ashanti campaign in 
1895. He was "Military Becrc-tary to Bir K(Mv(‘t s 
Buller in tlie South African War, comnuuKhM 
the London District during lOOfJ-OO, a.nd hn-d 
since been Lieutenant of tho Tow’or of Lonch>n. 
rt was understood that Bir Ian Hamilton \va,s 
himself instrumental in securing General Bt op- 
ford’s appointment to a c<anmand at tlu* 
Dardanelles. General Btopford arrived in iJic 
Aegean in July, and was given command of tlu^ 
8th Corps on tho Krithia front for eight days, 
in order tliat ho might gain a little local cxptM-i- 
ence. On July 24 he assumed command of tlui 
9th Army Corps, then assembling at Mi idros. This 
was the Corps designated for the la-nding at 
Buvla Bay, less the 13th Division (sent to Anzac) 
and the 29th Brigade of the Kith Division. 

Buvla Bay was a wide semi-circular indenta- 
tion of the coast, bounded on tlie north by 
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Suvla Point and on the south by Nil)runesi 
lV)int. Tlio extremity of the latter capo was 
exa(^t ly five miles from Aiizac C'ovo, following? 
tlie liu(‘ of tlio iK'ach. Kibrunesi Point was a 
low spit, but from SiU'la Point the coast rose 
])cyond the bay into tlio ridge of hills called 
the J\.ire1(*h T(‘pe Wirt, wliich at their highest 
point wen* [)(‘rha.ps 7(M> feel high. Tlio ridge 
<‘xt('nd(‘d nortli*(‘ast\vard towards h^jeliiaa* Ihvy, 
hut tlie lu'iglils also curved inland and formcid 
the Anafarta group of hills, which at their 
liigh(‘st point, 'Pt'kke ''J\*[)e, Aveie 882 feet high. 
The ^\nafa.rta hills were divided frotn the Sari 
3hiir mmsij liy a vallc'y, on the north side of 
which stood th(' village of Anafarta Sagir, 
otherwise* known as Kuchuk (Litth*) Anafarta, 
while on IpIio opposite .si(l(*, l)enf*ath the north(*rn 
spurs of Sari Pair, was the village of Ihyuk 
(Big) Ajia.farta.. The Anafarta \’alley gave 
ears^' ac(*ess to Iwo oth(‘r \'a,lh*ys which led 
through c.ultivat(‘d la-nd to the Narnavs. The 
Anafarta hills ros(* four mil(‘S hack from the 
ha-y, and the intc'rvening gently sloping plain 
was partly (mltivated and partly c*ovt‘r(*d with 
low s(‘ruh, t.og(*th(‘r with a fair number of isolated 
tnios. Prom the plain ros<^ thr(‘(‘ or four low 
einin(‘nc.(^s, the most conspie.uoiis of which were 
soon known t-o the troof)S as C.-hocolatpO Hill, the 
<{n‘en Hill, and S<a*mitar Hill. 'J’ho shores of 
th(*. hay w'(a*«‘ shallow and muddy, and in the* 
foreground w'as a. sa.ndy causeway, hehitid which 
hiy the Sa.lt Ijiki*, more than a mile long and 
nearly a, mih* wide in its l)road(‘st ])art/. Th(* 
Salt I^akt* wa,s n‘ally a mora.ss, which was dry 
(‘iiongh 1.0 walk ov(‘r in summer, (except aft(*r 
h(‘avy rain. J>(‘t\V(^(jn th(^ Salt Ltikt* and the 
sea, in the direction ot Nibrunosi JN)int, w'as a 
knoll (‘.ailed Lala Ihil)a, w'(^ll over 100 feet high. 

The 'j''urks w'ore known t.o have a ring of 
trench<\s round Lala Pabn, a few more trenches 
on Hill 10 fat the northern end of the Salt Lake) 
and some primitive def(inc(is on the ridge beyond 
Suvla Point. They liad a little redoubt and a 
fi‘w guns on Chocolates Hill, and more guns on 
Ismail Oglu Tope (Hill 100), a mih* fartlu'r in- 
land. Th<^s(‘ guns includc^d a 4'7 and a 0*2, 
I)ut they were tramed on Anzaci. It was 
})oliev(^d, and the, assumption proved to be 
approximat(‘ly accurate, tliat the enemy only 
had about 4,000 troops in the Suvla Bay area, 
whore t.luiy did not ex[)oct a landing. There 
wore tliroe battalions in the Anafarta villages, 
a batta-Iion at Ismail Oglu Tope, another at 
Chocolate Hill, outposts at Lala Baba and Chazi 
Baba, and gendarmerie on tlio Iviretcli ridg<*. 


The jjla-n of attack at Suvla Bay ]>rovided 
that tlie first landing should be made by the 
three brigades of the 11th (Northern) Division, 
then concentrated at the island of Iml^ros. 
They were to leave in destroyers and motoi*- 
lightcrs after dark on August 0, and to }>cgin 
disembarkation at 10.30 p.m., an hour aft(^r 
the Anzacs w’en^ timed to rush “ Old No. 3 I^ost.” 
'fhrec hindiiig beaches were chosem, two oiitsidc^ 
the bay south of Nibrunesi Point, and one inside 
the bay, north of the Salt Lake and opi>osite 



IJEUT.-GEN. THE HON. SIR F. S TOPFORD, 
K.G.M.G., K.G.V.O. 

Commanded the Ninth Army Corps at Suvla Bay. 

Hill 10. The last-named was ca.lli^d Beacli A. 
I3(?ach C was a little south of Nibrunesi Point, 
and a])Out a mile from Lala Baba. Beach B 
was a mile and a Jialf lower down the coast, and 
little more than a couple of miles from Old 
No. 3 Post. The allotment of brigacU^s was as 
fullow's : Beacli A, 34th Brigade ; Beach B, 
32nd Brigade ; Beach C>, 33rd Brigades Sir 
fan Hamilton had wainted to land all the 
l)rigacle.s outside the }>ay, hut yielded to tin* 
desire of General Stopford to send the 34tli 
Brigade to B(‘ach A, unfort.unaiely, as it 
turned out,” be said, beeause the bc^ach proved 
to liave a bad landing-place. The broad scheuKs 
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was that tlie lllh Division ^^'as to seize and 
Jiold tlie ])rincipal heights in the plain, but 
especially Cliocolate Hill and Ismail Oglu, and 
also tlio ridge of the Khetcli Tepe 8irt (Sirt 
means aununit, Tet)e means hill), between the 
plain and the coast to the north of the bay. 
Tlie remainder of the Army Corps would, it was 
hoped, make good the Anafaria Hills, and work 
across the Anafarta Valley against the northern 
slopes of Sari Bair. If the Anzacs and the 
Suvla Bay forces combined to drive the Turks 
off Sari Bail’ on to the Kilid Bahr plateau. Sir 
Ian Hiimilton hoped to seize a now hne across 
the peninsula from Gaba Tepe to Maidos, with 
a [protected Hne of sujiply from Suvla Bay. 

The 11th Division, commanded by Major- 
General Hammersley, sailed from Imbros at the 
appointed time, and the landing at Beaches C 
and B was effected without opposition. But 
there was trouble at Beach A. The Tiu’ks wore 
on the alc’i’t on the shores of the bay, and it was 
afterw ards said that searchlights were used from 
the Anafarta Hills. The lighters gromided far 
from the beach, and some* of the men had to 
struggle ashore tlirough m'arly five feet of water. 
TJio Turldsh outposts on Lahi Baba and Gliazi 
Baba (a hill near Suvla Point) sot up a fianking 
rifle tiro. Some of the enemy (wen got among 
the troo]>s on the beach. One battalion of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers seems to liave been 
landed opposite the Salt Lake, <piitc close to 
Lai a Baba. Tlie original Beach A was eventu- 
ally shifted nearer Gliazi Baba, dlie various 
dilHculties wen* gj-adually ovcrcomr*, and on the 
whole the landing of tho llih Division was 
successfully accomplished. 

Although farthest away, tho 32nd Brigade 
was first in action. INIareliing tlirough the 


darloiess along tho coast from Beach B. the 
yih AVest Yorkshires and the 6tli Yorkshin's 
found their way unswervingly to Lala IJaba, 
and without firing a shot daslu’d up th(‘ hi'ight' 
with fixed liayonets. They c.arric’d it swiftly, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Clia})nuin, who 
wsLH in tlie van shouting “Come on, the A'ork- 
shires,” fell dead on the siumnit, shot through 
the neck. Tho 32nd Brigade than push(‘d on 
along the sandy causeway to support 3-1 Ih 
Brigade, part of which was in difficulties bii’oro 
Hill 10. A single bat talion, tho lltli' Man- 
chesters, had meanwhilfj sturdily made its way 
up the Karakol Dagh (Police Mountain or Hill) 
tow^ai’ds the ridge of the Kirotch Sirt, 

where they w^cro driving back tho few hundred I 
gendarmerie poster! on tiie summit. By t his 
time dawn was breaking, and tho two brigadfjs 
had got into some confusion, which was 
lieightened by the arriv^al of Turldsh sludls in 
their midst. Sir Ian Hamilton wToto : “ No 
one seoms to have been present who could taki^ 
Jiold of the two brigades, the 32nd and 3Iih, 
and launch them in a concerted and coluvsivo 
attack. Consequently there w’as confusion and 
hesitation, increased by gorso fires lit l\y liost-ik^ 
shell, but redeemed, I am proud to rc^port, by 
the conspicuously fine, soldierly conduct of 
several individual battalions.” TJie position 
near Hill 10 was eventually retrieved by two 
battalions of the 3ltli Brigadi*, the Oth Lancia 
shire Fusiliers and tho 1 1th J\l}Uieli(‘stors, wliieh 
drove the enemy at tlie point of tho bayoTiet oil 
Hill 10, w'here the s(*riil) was burning furiously. 

With tho dawn eaiue two Highland inonnt;ain 
batteries and oni* battery of tlu* oJlth Brigade, 
Royal Field Ai’tillcry, which wova Jaiuh'd ii,t 
Jieaeli B. Sonu* of the guns were tjuiukly 
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placed on Lala Balia. ]3a\vn brought also six 
battalions of the lOih (Irish) Division, under 
J brigadier- General Hill, from tlio island of 
JMityleno, 120 miles a\vay ; disoiuharkfid strictly 
to time by tJie mnrvellous organization of the 
Royal Navy. But five of the battalions were 
landed at Beach 0. instead of Beach A, as was 
intended, and they had to iniircli between throe 
or four miles under fire before they came into 
action near Hill 10. They were thus fatigued 
at the outset, for the day soon grew hot, and 
loc*al plans again went awry. The remaining 
three battalions of the 10th Division, with an 
odd battalion left afloat from the first sLx, wore 
landed beyond B(‘a(*h A near Gliazi Baba. 
AVith tlicm came tJio commander of the Irish 
Division, Lieutenant -G oik ‘ ra I Sir Ihyan Mahon, 
a dashing cavalry <^niecr who luwl seen much 
s(‘j'vice in the Sudan a.nd in South Africa. It 
was j\la.hoii who led t!i<‘. (‘avalry, camel corps, 
and maxims in that last swift pursuit of the 
Khalifa in the w'ilds of Kordofan which ended 
in the grey dawn lu'ar th(^ wells of Gedid. 
Mahon rode a d(‘ad h(‘at with Blumer in the 
race from north and south to relieve Mafeking. 
lh‘ had b<‘cueonunanding the Lucknow’ Division 
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in India on the eve of the w'ar, and bad b(‘(m 
pron\ptly given one of the first commands in 
the New Armies after hostilities began. 

General IVIahon on landing instantly turned 
Ins attention to the ridge of the Kretch Tepe 
8irt, along wdiich his Division w^as ordered to 
operate. The llili Manchesters had already 
won a foothold there, but the Irislimen pushfid 
on until they were firmly astride the western 
end of the ridge. The 6th Royal Munster 
Fusiliers si)ccially distinguished themselves 
in this advance. Although only about 700 
genda,rmerie w'erc on the ridge, they proved 
to be better entrenched than was expected. 
The troops began to suffer much from w^ant of 
w^ater, and Sir Ian Hamilton afterw^ards re- 
ported that no sufficient attempt w'as made to 
develop the local w'ater supplies, both in tins 
and in other areas of the Suvla operations. 
WJiile General Mahon w”as occupied with tlio 
ridge, the enemy in the level lands below had 
been retreating from Hill 10 tow^ards Sulajik axul 
Kucliuk Anafai'ta Ova (plain). TJioy w'cre 
pursued by the 34th and 32nd Brigades of the 
Ilih Division, and by the 31st Brigade of the 
lOtli Division. The 31st Brigade ha<l been 
meant to advance on the li‘ft of the llfh 
Division, but in the confusion of the day found 
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itself far out in the plain, whore it bore the 
brunt of such desultory fighting as occurred. 
The 31st Brigade consisted of the (ith Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, tiie 0th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and thc‘ 0th Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
the last-named Ix^ing an attached battalion. 
No mention has yet heiai made of the doings of 
the 33rd Ihigade. It liad remained south of 
the Salt J.ake, had experi(‘n(‘<‘d less of)[)osition 
than the others, and after a smart little fight 
had captured C1ioe<)lat(‘ Hill witli few casualties 
early in the aftiTiioon. Tn this assault the 0th 
Lincolns and tlio 0th Border Regiment did 
admirable \\'(jrk ; but thi^ Turks were increasing 
in strength, and tii<^ brigade was unable to 
reach Jsmail Oglu T(^pe, as liiwl been hoped. 

The Suvla Bay s(‘heme of operations had, in 
short, already gone terribly wrong. How much 
it was atuiss <ian be gauged by 8ir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s original instructions to Genc^ral Stopford. 
He was told to land lh(^ llih Division at 10.30 
p.m. on the night of August (i. He was to 
seize Lala Baba, Oliazi Baba, ( ^locolah'' Hill, 
Ismail Oglu Tope, and the Kirt‘tch ridg<*, before 
daylight. Tlie 11th Division was c(»nsidered 
sunieient to attain tJiose objectives, and it was 
hoped, with (iertain tjualitications, that the fresh 
troops arriving after daylight would be able to 
advance on Biyuk Ana-farta and lend a hdpiiig 
hand t-o the Anzacs on th(‘ nort hern Hl(){)es of 
Sari fhiir. The i)rogramm(^ was l(‘ft unfulfilled 
to an (‘xttait almost, ludicrous. Ilie only 
eminenc.e taken during th(‘ hours of darkness 
was J-.ala Baba. Ohoc.olati* Hill was carried the 
next afternoon. InHt.<‘ml of landing at BetK'-h B, 
wh(mc(*. it might hav(‘ made for Biyuk Anafarta, 
as Sir bm Hamilton apparently intended, the 
Irish Division was put ashore la^ar Suvla JN>int. 
But it has also to be said that t he task imposed 
upon the Jlth Division, a body of raw troops 
never in action befo]’(‘, was (*x<•^‘ssiv<^ They 
wcire cxp(?ct(‘d t.o laud, fr(‘sh from home, in an 
unknown coimt-ry in d(‘iise darkness, without 
guides, and undtT opposition, and to take half 
a dozen widc^ly sepanited points before day- 
light. Even tlie ( hiards Division w'ould proba])ly 
have come to grief in such an enterprise. 
Among the many causes of the failure at Suvla 
Bay, the too (^xtensiv(^ scheme jjr<^])arcd for 
tlie first night’s ou(Tations cannot be dis- 
regard(‘d. Entrusted to ncwvly fonn{‘<l troops, a 
large propcjrlion of wliose ofiieers were equally 
without experience, the scheme of the night 
surjirise was probably foredoomed. 

When night fell on August 7, the British 


forces in the Suvla area were extended fi'om 
Hetman Chair (meadow'), through Chocolate 
Hill, the hamlet of Siilajik, to the western 
outskirts of KiicHiik Anafarta Ova. General 
Mahon’s force was astride tlie Kiretch ridge. 
The night, i^assed quietly, for the Turks w^ere 
t(*iTibly alarmed at the appearance of tlie 
9fch Corps at Suvla Bay. They made no 
att('mpt to counter-attack, and they even 
Jmrried off theur few' guns after sunset. They 
were numerically weak and badly needed 
reinforcements. During the niglit, too, the 
New Zealanders and the Welsh and the men of 
Gloucester had captirred the summit of Chunuk 
Bair, so the enemy had their hands full else- 
where. 

If ever a Corps had a great chance, it was tJie 
9th Army Corj^s at daybrc‘ak on August 8 at 
Suvla Bay. They had passed a quiet night, 
the eneniy were few', w'ere obviously dispirited, 
and Jiad removed their guns. The incredible 
happened, however, and throughout that 
critical and vitally important day of August 8 
the 9th Army Corps never bestirred itself to 
make any attempt to advance. The story is 
so extraordinary that it had bettor be told in 
Sir Ian Hamiltoirs own dra.malic and pointed 
words : — 

And now (on August 8) doneml Stopford, rouollootiiig 
tlio vasl. issuoH wliich hung upon his kuocohn in fomstalling 
Mio I'fuuny, urg<5(l his Divisional (Jonunandors to push on. 
()th<‘rwis(% as ho saw, all tho advantag<»s of tho surprise 
landing must ho nullifiod. but tho Divisional (^oin- 
inandors h<‘li<ivod thoinsidvos, it soottis, to ho unahlo to 
move. 'Phoir mon, th(»y said, worn (exhausted hy their 
olTorls of th(' night of tho 0th-7th aiul hy Mk^ aotion of 
tho 7th. Thoi waul of wai j-ir had told on tho lunv troops. 
Tho distrihution from tlio Ix^aolios had not worked 
snn>ollily. 

In some oases tho hosoJnwl )><*on piorood hy individuals 
wisliiug to lill thoir own botth's; in oth(*rs lighters had 
groundixl so far from tho hoaoli that men swam out to 
fill hatohos of wator-hottlos. All this had addorl to tho 
disorganization imwitahlo after a night, landing, followed 
by fights Juu’O and thoro with an enemy scattered ov<u* a 
country to us unknown. These pleas for rlelay were 
perfo<!tly well founded, but. it soerns to have boon 
(»vorlooko<l that tho half-dofoatod Turks in front of us 
wore ofpially exhausted and disorganizixl, and that an 
advance was the simplest and swiftest method of solving 
tlio water trouhlo aiui every other sort of trouble. D.i 
this as it may, the objections overbore the Corps Com- 
mander’s resolution. Ho had now got, ashore thnni 
l>ntt<‘ri(w (two of them mountain bal.terics), and tho 
great, guns of the ships wore ready to speak at his reepmst,. 
But it was lack of artillery support which finally <lcci(l(*tl 
him to acquiesce in a policy of going slow wdiich, l>y the 
time it roa<!hod tho troops, hc'came translated into a 
period of inaction. OFe Divisional (Jonorals w(‘re, in 
fact, informovi that, “ in view of the inadoc|uat.o art ilhu-y 
support,” Cloneral Stopford did not wish t lunu to make 
frontal attacks on entronch<*d positions, hut (hvsired tlu-m, 
BO far as was possililo, to try and turn any trenches 
which wens met with. Within the terms of this inslriu*- 
tion lies tho root of our failure' to make use of t he ])ru*elcss 
daylight hours of August 8. 
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TURK AND BRITON. 

A. British soldier giving a wounded Turk a drink 
from his water-bottle. 


Noriiiidly, it may be correct to say that in modern 
warfare infantry cannot be expected to advance without 
artillery preparation. But in a landing on a hostile 
shore the order has to be inverted. The infantry must 
advance and seize a suitable [losition to cover the landing 
and to provide artillery positions for the main thrust. 
I’hc very oxt-atonco of the force, its water supply, its 
facilities for munitions and supplies, its power to reinforce 
must absolutely depend on the infantry being able 
instantly to make good sulliciont ground without the 
aid of the artillery other than can bo supplied for the 
purpo.so by Jloathiq batteries. 

This is not a condition that should take the commander 
of a covering force by surprise. It is one already fore- 
seen. Driving power was required, an<l oven a eortain 
ruthlcssness, to brush aside pleas for a respite for tired 
troops. The one Jatal error was 'hivrtia. And inertia 
pre raided. 

Late in the evening of the 7th the enemy had with- 
drawn the few guns which had been in action during the 
day. Beyond Iialf a dozen shells dropped from very 
long range into the bay in the early morning of the 8th 
no enemy artillery' fired that day in the Siivla area. 
The guns had evidently been moved back, lost they 
should bo captured when we pushed forward. As for 
the entronched positions, these, in the ordinary accep- 
tance of the term, were non-existent. The General Staff 
Ollllecr whom I had sent on to Suvla early in the morning 
of the 8th reported by telegraph the ab.sencc of hostile 
gun-firo, the small ainoiuit of rifle fire, and the enemy’s 
apparent weakness. Flo also drew attention to the 
inaction of our own troops, and to the fact that golden 
opportunities wore being missed. Before this message 
arrived at general headquarters I had made up my mind 
from the Corps Cominaudor’s own reports that, all was 
not well at Suvla. Tliere was risk in cutting myself 
atlrift, even temporarily, from touch with the operations 
at Anzac and Hellos ; but I did my best to provide against 
any sudden call by leaving Major-General W. P. J^raith- 
waite, my Chief of the General Staff, iu charge, with 


insl ructions to keep me closely inforiu(‘d of events at the 
otluT two fronts; and, having done tliis, f took ship 
and si*t out for Suvla. 

On arrival at about 5 p.m. I boarded II.IM.S. Jonquil, 
where I found corps headquarters, and wlu'rt* GoruM'al 
iSlopford informed mo that t.lic Gem'ral DIIiimu* command- 
ing 11th Division was confident of su<‘ci‘ss in an a.ttaick 
he was to make at. dawn ri(‘\'t. morning (the Dth). I felt 
no such coiifidmice. Beyond a small acKancii by a 
of the mil Division b<qwccn tlu' t'hocolato Hills and 
Ismail Oglu Tope, and some fiirlhm* progress along tin' 
Kirotch I’opo Sirt ridge liy tlio ItUh Division, tlu' day 
of the 8th had boon lost.. I'ho coinma.ndcr «>r the 1 llh 
Division had, it. seems, ordered st rong pal. rots to l)c pushed 
forward so as l.o make good all the strong posilions in 
advance which could bo occupied without, sta-ious fight ing; 
but/as ho afterwards roport.od, “ little was done in t his 
respect.” Thus a priceless twelve hours ha<l already 
gone to help the chances of the Turkish ivinforcomonts 
which wore, I know, both from luival ami ai‘rial sourct*!;, 
actually on the march for Suvla. But when J urgiul t hat 
even now, at the olovonth hour, tlio 11th Division shoukl 
make a conceriod attack upon the bills, I was met by a 
won 'posmmus. Tlio objections of the morning wc'ro no 
longer valid ; tho men wore now w’cll rested, w'at.«u*ed, 
and fed. But the divisional conunamU'rs disliked l.lu^ 
idea of an advance by night, and General ytopford did 
not care, it seemed, t o force their hands. 

So it came about that I was tlrivon to himi wdiother T 
could not, myself, put (ton central ion of effort and purpose 
into the direction of t he largo number of men ashon*. 
Tho Corps Commander made no ohjootion. Ho d<M!lart‘d 
himself to bo as eager as I could be to advance. 'Plic 
reprosontations made by the Divisional Comnuiudcrs had 
seemed to him insuperable. If I could soo my way to 
got over them no one would bo more pleased t han 
himself. 

Ac<*oinpnniotl by Commodore Tloger Koyos and 



AFTER A BATTLE. 

Carrying British wounded through the trenches. 
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AT A BUHIAL SKRVIGR 

'I’liree Army Chaplains (Church of EnjC^land, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian) attend the burial 

of fallen heroes. 


As|)iim.ll, of i.lio thMU'ml 

Staff, T landod on thri h(‘a(ili, wiioro all <nii(^t a.n(l 

]>eacoful, and saw tlio OoniinaiKh^r of iliu llth Division, 
Major-Oonornl IlamiiKirsloy. J wariKHl him iho samis 
woro rnnninj^ out fast, n-nd Dial by dawn tlio lnjj;h ground 
to liis front might very lik<3ly bo oc<;u|)iod in form by the 
enemy, I In sii.w the danger, but declanMl that it was a 
physical impossibility, at so lal.<j an hour (0 p.in.), to 
got out orders for a night at.ta<‘U, the troof)S Ixiing very 
mnoh s<jattor<al. ^riiore was no otiu'r dinioulty now, 
but this was insuporal>h3 ; ho c-ould nob n‘ci\Ht his onhtrs 
or get thorn round to Ins troops in t inn^ Ihit ono brigade, 
blu^ ,*i2nd, was, so Chunjral Hannn(»rsh»y admit tetl, moio 
or l(‘ss concontratod and ready to move. Tim (Jonoral 
StalT Ofticor of tin* division, (‘oloind Noil Malcolm, a 
soldi{n* of oxperhmcc, on whoso opinion I H(5t inueh value, 
was consuUod. lie agreed that t.lio !l2nd Brigade was 
now in a j)Osit.ion to ac-t.. 1, thonifore, issued a direct 
<trd<*r lliat, ovfiii if it wei*e only with tins .‘I2nd Brigade, 
tln^ adv'anee should begin at tin* (5arli(*st possible uiornont, 
so that a portion at least of the llth Div’lsion should 
antioipat.o t-ln^ 'Turkish n*inforeomi'nt-s on the heights and 
dig t.hoins(3lves in tliero upon some good ta<d.ical point. 

In taking upon mysi'lf tin’* serious responsibility of 
thus dealing with a detail of divisional tacriics I was 
careful to limit the scofxj of the interferein*.e. Beyond 
<iiro(!ling that the oiio brigafle which was roportorl ready 
t.o move at ouee should try and mak(» good tho heights 
before Uio onomy got on to thorn 1 <lid nothing, and said 
nut a word caloidaled to modify or in any way afToct tho 
attjK'k already planned for the morning. Out of tho 
thirteen battalions vvdiieh were to have advanced against 


tlu3 heights at dawn four wort' now to aniieipate Hint 
inov(‘ment by trying to make good the key of the enomy'fS 
yiosilion at onco and imder cover of darkness. 

TJiough these strictures sound severe, they 
wore more gontlo and restrtiinod than the 
occasion warranted. The paralysis in the 
Suvla Bay area on Augttst 8 was extraordinary, 
and it was not to bo entirely tw^eountod for 
either by tlie numess of tho troops or tho 
scarcity of water. But it was also pointed 
out afterwards in England that whereas Sir 
Tan Hamilton’s criticisms aj^ipeared to relate 
to August 8 alone, the offensive at Suvla Bay 
r(3ally began to go wrong on August 7. Tho 
slowness and confusion of tlio operations on 
August 7 must have been known at Gon('ral 
Headquarters at Imbros on tliat day ; and 
it was urged that Sir Ian Hamilton would 
have boon better advised if ho had loft tlui 
other fronts alone, and hurz'i{,‘d to Suvla Ihiy, 
his weakest point, at least 24 or 30 liours 
earlier. 

Tho four battalions of tho 32n(l Brigade did 
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FILLING A WATER CART FROM A NEWLY-SUNK WELL. 


not start on the evening of August 8, as Sir Ian 
Hamilton desired. They moved out at 4 a.m. 
on August 9, their objective being the line 
of the Anafarta heights. The reason assigned 
for the further delay was that the units of the 
brigade were scattered, which did not accord 
with the information given to Sir Ian Hamilton 
(who stayed at Suvla on the night of the 8th). 
When it did advance, the opposition encoun- 
tered by the brigade was at first not groiit. 
A company of the 6th East Y'orks Pioneer 
Battalion actually succeeded in climbing to the 
shoulder of Tekko Tope (Slirino Hill) north of 
Anafarta Sagir, the principal summit of the 
lieights, and a point which commanded the 
whole battlefield. But the opposing Turks 
attacked the rest of the battalion, and fell on the 
flanks of t lie whole brigade, which drew back to 
a line abreast of Sulajik. Of the single adven- 
turous company which crowned the heights, 
together with the party of Royal Engineers 
which marched with it, very few escaped. 
Cileneral Stopford reported that by nightfall on 
August 9 the strength of the 6th East Yorks 
Pioneers had declined to nine ofificers and 380 
men. 

The 32nd Brigade liaving fallen back into 
line, the w Jiolo division advanced against the 
Anafarta heights an hour or two later. The 
33rd Brigade, which had somehow found its way 
back to the beach, had started forward again 
at 2 a.m., and was in line again by 5 a.m., soon 
after which hour the whole division deliverc*d 
an attack along an oxtensive front. But the 
Turks had recovered from their scare. Tliey 
liad come back to the heights, and liad brought 
tJieir guns back with them. They were able to 
<*nfilad(* the division with shrapnel, and the 


attack wavered and failed. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrot e : — 

Just as thfi 32iiid in 1h(3ir advance met with 

markedly less opposition than tli<3 troops who attacked 
au hour and a half later, so, liad they thcmselvos started 
(^aiiiiu*, they would probably have oxpenencod loss 
opposition. Furthcir, it, socims roasonahlo to suppose 
that hail the complete division started at 4 a.m. on tin* 
9th, or, better still, at. lOp.rn. ou the 8th, t.hey would hav(i 
made good th(^ wlioh^ of tho luughts in front of them. 

The 33rd Jh’igtidti, on tho right flank, got as 
far as Ismail Oglu Topo, and a portion of the 
troops oven gained ih(^ summit of that hill 
after a hard euoounU^r at closi^ r(uart(‘rs with 
groups of Turks, wlio were mostly slain. Th<‘ 
moil who took this imjiortant hill <*.ould not stay 
on it, for meanwhihj tho 32nd Brigad(‘, in i ln* 
conire of th(‘. lino — wliich laid done so well in 
the earlier operations, hut was now son^ly 
fatigued — gave way. One tla^ory is (.h«tt it 
was demoralis(‘d by the slirapuiil fir(% aud 
another allegation, montionc^d by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, is that an ordiT to retire (umu* u\> 
from the roar.” Bo that as it may, the 32nd 
Brigade fell back on Sulajik again, and the 
33rd Brigade thereupon abandoned Jsma.il 
Oglu Tepo and retired to tJu^ Ohoeolale Hill. 
Two battalions of tho 34th Brigade ({{mu’! up on 
the left of the 32nd Brigade, and assist(‘d th(‘ir 
withdrawal. During the night of August. 8 
the 53rd (Territorial) Division, under (haiera.l 
Bindley, had arrived at Suvla Ba,y. 
division represented Sir Ian Hamilton’s gen(‘ral 
reserve, and he had ordered it up bec.ausc^ h(‘ 
felt that all the troops he could throw in \\'(‘r('' 
needed in this area. The whole division was 
ashore early on August 9, and two battalions of 
the J59th Brigade were advanc(‘d on the l<4‘t. 
front in time to render useful Jielp. 
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The available records, official and unofficial, 
of these conflicts on August 9 are, like so much 
of the Suvla Bay records, scanty, confused, and 
contradictory. Even Sir Ian Hamilton was 
not able to gather many of the details he sought, 
and the absence of definite information u'as 
afterwards advanced as one of the reasons why 
his dispatch was not finished and made public 
tintil the following January. It is clear that 
the men still suffered terribly from tliirst, and 
hundreds are said to have dropped out of the 
ranlcs for tliis reason. Another very serious 
liindranco was the prevalence of bush fires. 
The Turkish shells set the gorse and scrub 
alight. Scimitar Hill became suddenly ablaze, 
and a wall of fire 30 feet high swept over it, 
so transforming its appearance that it was ever 
afterwards called Burnt Hill. Captain Percy 
Hansen,* of the 6th Lincolnshires, won the 
Victoria Cross for “ most conspicuous bravery ” 
in one of those fires, for ho led a handful of 
volunteers into the flames on Greon Hill 
under a heavy hail of shrapnel and rifle bullets, 
and succeeded in rescuing several wounded men, 
who .would otherwise have been burnt to death. 

* Captain ITansen was also awarded tho Military Cross 
for another deed of conspicuous gallantry at Suvla Bay 
ou Soptembor 9» 1015. Ho made a reconnaissance of 
tho coast, stripping himself and carrying only a revolver 
and a blanket for disguise. Ho swam and scrambled 
over rocks, which sovoroly cut and bruised him, obtained 
valuable information, and located a gun that was causing 
much damage. Once he mot a patrol of 12 Turks, who 
did not sec him, and later a single Turk, whom he killed, 
lie returned to tho British linos in a state of groat 
exhaustion. 


The 6th Lmcolnshires, ou the riglit flank, and 
the 6th Battalion Border Reginient, did much 
to redeem the fortunes of the da>% and were 
specially commended by the Coiiunander-in- 
Chief for their steady, gallant behavioiu\” 
Tho Lincolnshires lost heavily, for they went 
into action 700 strong, and next day had only 
J20 effectives. Another battalion ^vhich won 
much praise w^as the 1/lst Herefordshire 
Territorials. Only landed that morning, they 
attacked with impetuosity and courage 
between Hetman Chair and Kaslar Chair, in 
tho neighbourhood of the Azmak Here, on the 
extreme right of the line.” 

Next day, August 10, General Stopford 
decided to attack the Anafarta heights again. 
He placed the 53rd Division in the forefront of 
the advance, and the 11th Division was cliiefly 
held in reserve. By this time he had the whole 
of the 69bh Brigade of the Royal Field Artillery 
ashore, as well as the two Highland mountain 
batteries, and a powerful backing from the 
gims of warships. The British bombardment 
had a perceptible effect upon the Turks, but the 
infantry attack failed once more. General 
Stopford said, and Sir Ian Hamilton concurred, 
that seasoned troops would have taken tho 
heights ; bub both generals agreed that the taslc 
was too severe for units never in action before, 
unsupported by veteran regulars. Tho Turks 
had increased their strength threefold. It was 
believed that part of the well-trained Yemen 
Division, on its way to Krithia, liad been 



- R.A.M.C, AT WORK: BRINGING WOUNDED DOWN A CLIFF SIDE. 
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Died of Wounds. 

di^'Ol•tecl to the Anaftirta ridges ; and the 
Turkish gi ms wore also more numerous. Some of 
the Territorial battalions nevertheless showed 
much bravery and deteriumation, and wore well 
led. Two battalions of tho 11th Division, the 
( )t ! i ( Ser vi ce ) B attali on Y ork and Lancaster Rogi - 
ment and the 8th (Service) Battalion West 
Riding Regiment, entered tho action on tlie left 
of thr o:}rd Division at a very ugly } nomen t and 
g{iv(* A uJualdc help. At tlio end of the day tho 
centre of the British lino still ran through 
Siilajik iUid (.hecn Hill. That night Sir Ian 
Hamilton ordered General Stopford to entrench 
along Ills vhole front, wliich ran from tho 
Asma-k Dere through Gi\'‘('n Hill and a little 
west of Kuclnik Anafarta Ova to tho position 
held b^' the lOth Division astride of tho ridge 
of Khetch Toi:)e Sirt. The whole of August 11 
was do\'oted to this work, and certain divisions 
were reorganised. On August 11 tho 54th 
Division (infantry only) w'as disembarked and 
placed in reserve. 

On August 12 Sir Ian Hamilton dir(*ctcd that 
the 54tJi Division should make a night march 
that night and attack at dawn on August 13 
the tw’in heights of Kavak Tope and Teldke 
Tepe, the chief summits of the Anafarta Hills. 


General Stopford agreed, but considered it 
necessary to clear lii*st the cultivated art^a of 
Kuchulv: Anafarta Ova, in order that tlio night 
march might be unobstructed. Tlu^ Huird 
Bi’igade marched out in the afternoon of 
August 12, moved into Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, 
and succeeded in its pm’pose, though ther(3 A\ as 
some hot fightuig. Tho enem>' w’oro in con- 
siderable strength, but fell back, and in tho 
pursuit thei’o happened what Sir Ian Hamilton 
described as ‘‘ a mysterious thing.” Tho l/oth 
Norfolks were on the right of tho briga-dti. 
They were led by Colonel Sir Horace Beau- 
champ, an olticor who had seen much ca-ni- 
paigning in Egypt, tho Sudan, and South 
Africa. He had commanded the 20th Hussars, 
and was an ai'dent cavaky soldier, ljut ho 
delighted in the soa, and w'as widely known in 
the Ai‘my as “ Tho Bo’s’ i in.” Probably ho was 
the only cavalry colonel who had over dovob‘d 
his leave to standing watch on the briclgi^ of an 
ocean liner, in order to qualify for a inasbT 
mariner’s certificate. He had emerged from his 
retirement to take command of a battalion of 
the Norfolks, and on tliis eventful afternoon at 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova ho found himself less 
opposed than tho rest of tho brigade, y^vi^v a 
ilnuster, he pressed forward, followed by most 
of his battalion. Ho was seen amid tho 
scatt('red houses in the moai low-land, carrying 
a cano and lu'ging on liis nwm. Tho trees, at 
first few and isolated, gi*ow' thicker as t-iuj 
pursidt progressed. Tho day was hot, tho men 
were suiforing much fnun thirst, casualties wore 
numerous, and tho battalion scorns to have lost 
formation wiien rising ground covered with 
iliick low^ woods was roachod. Many stragglers 
found thoir way back to the camp after darkiasss 
fell, according to Sir Tan Hamilton. 

But tho Oolotiol, with Ifi ofTicers and 250 
kopt pushing on, “driving tho onomy bol'ore him. Amongst 
ardorit souls was part of a Pino company onlislcd 
from the King’s Sandringham estates. K^othing inoro 
\\as over soon or hoard of any of thoin. They charged 
into tlio forest, and wore lost to sight or sound. Nol one 
of tliom over camo hack. 

The experience of the 163rd Brigade around 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova caused the projectc‘d 
night march against the heights to be incon- 
tinently abandoned. General Stopford ui*g(.‘d 
that, oven if the attack succeeded, he w'ould 
find it difficult to send food and w-ater into tlio 
hills, and his representations w’ero accopt(‘d. 
It must be remembered that General Bird wood 
had lost the crest of Chimuk Bair two days 
before, and the wdaole original scheme had 




THE RIDGE NEAR SUVLA BAY. 

This was scaled by the Manchesters and the Irish Division, 
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therefore fallen through. General Birdwood, 
however, hoped to renew his attack on Sari 
Bair, and on August 13 it was proposed that 
General Stopford should co-operate by sending 
the 11th and 54th Divisions against Ismail 
Oglu Tepe. where there were guns which had 
the range of the Sari Bair slopes. This proposal 
was quickly dropped because, on further investi- 
gation, General Birdwood was unable to renew 
his assault. Therefore, August 13 and 14 were 
passed in comparative quietude at Suvla Bay. 

On August 15 an attack was delivered on 
the left dank, with the object of gaining pos- 
session of the whole of the Kiretch Tepe Sirt 
ridge. The ridge was cleared, but the cost was 
heavy. The 30th and 31st Brigades of the 
10th (Irish) Division attacked along the ridge, 
and the 162nd Brigade of the 54th Division 
supported on the right. The artillery engaged 
included a machine-gun detachment of the 
Royal oSTaval Air Service, the Argyll ]\Iountain 
Battery, the 15th Heavy Battery, and the 
58th Field Battery. The guns of the destroyers 
Grampus and Foxhound gave valuable aid. 
The conflict was severe, and for several houi's 
was inconclusive, but eventually the 6th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers made a brilliant charge 
and captured the whole ridge. Then came mis- 
fortime. The forward positions were difficult 
to hold, and as promised reinforcements failed 
to appear, the front trenches were evacuated. 
A high iDrice was paid for this partial success. 
The 5th Royal Irish Fusiliers lost every officer 
save one, and the 5tli Inniskilling Fusiliers also 
liad serious losses in officers. Tho net result 
of the action was that the line, wliich had 
hitherto swerved back on the k^ft, was straight- 
ened, thuugli not so much as was expected. 


The command of the IXth Corps was changed 
on the evening of August 15, and the reasons 
for the cliango are best given in Sir Tan Hamil- 
ton’s ovm words : — 

On the evening of August 15 General Stopford handed 
over corarnand of tho 9th Corps. 

The units of the lOth and 11th Divisions had shown 
their mettle when they leaped iiit>o tho water to got more 
quickly to close quarters, or when they slornied Lala 
Baba in the darkness. They had shown their resolution 
later when they tackled t.he Chocolate Hills and drove 
tho enemy from Hill 10 right back out of rifle range from 
the boaclics. 

Then had come hesitation. The advantage liad not 
been pressed. The senior Commanders at Suvla had had 
no personal experience of tho now trench warfare ; of 
tho Turkish methods ; of tho paramount importance of 
time. Strong, clear leadership had not. been ])romptly 
enough applied. Those were the reasons which induced 
me, with yoiur Lordship’s (Lord Kitehoner’s) approval, 
to appoint Major-General K. de J?. Do Lisle t.o lake 
over temporary command. 

By the time Gcnciral De Lisle took the 

IXth Army Corps in hand, the offensive in the 
Suvla Bay area was already lapsing into trontdt 
warfare of tho normal and immobile kind. 

There was one more great and disastrous 

attempt to take Ismail Oglu Tepe and tho 
adjacent positions on August 21, in which the 
English Yeomanry and the 29fch Division 
suffered terrible losses. Thenceforw^ard tiio 
story of Gallipoli, which will bo brought to a 
close in the succeeding chapter, was one of 
ravages through devastating sie.kness, follow(H.i 
by tragic privations prod need by tho swift 
advent of winter. Sir Ian Hamilton wan 

recalled on October 10, and the whoU^ peninsula 
was evacuated during Doctunbor and tlannary. 
But from the moment further rein forces muits 
from England wore rol'usi‘d during tli(‘ third 
week in August the fate of tlic Dai’danelles 
enterprise wa,s finally sealed. 



CHAPTER CXIII. 


DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN (V.) ; 
EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 


The Position on Aitijust H>, 1915 — No Mobe British Beinfouoeivients — Attack on Ismael 
0(JLU ''rEi'E - Repulse of the SOtii Division — CJallant Advance by the Yeomanry — Capture 
OF Hill (>0 — Anxiety in Rniu^and — Sir Ian Hamilton Recalled — Sir Charles Monro and 

IwORD JviTOHENER AT CaLLIPOLI ThE GrEAT BlIZZARD IN NOVEMBER — EVACUATION OF SUVLA 

AND Anzac — The Last Moments at Cape Helles — Total Losses of the Campaign. 


I N the |)rc(!<'cling chapter tlie groat attack 
against Sari Bair from Anzac in August, 
1915, was (i(‘scriI)od at l(?ngth, and the 
opiTations in the Suvla Bay area of ih<' 
(iallifioli INuiinsula were dt‘alt witli as far as 
August 15. Ill th(^ piH^siTit cliaphT the story 
of the ill-fai.(‘d Dardanelles Expedition will ])e 
hrought to a (*,loso. (Jonoral Stopford relin- 
<{uisju^d the conuuand of the 9th Cordis at Suvla 
Bay on thi^ evening of August 15, and Major- 
(h‘neral H. De B. De. Jash^ was temporarily ap- 
pointi‘d in his stead. (General De Lisle .served 
for t'VV(‘nty years with the 2nd Diuham Light 
Infantry. A ei^h'brated ])olo f)layer, ho cap- 
tained the famous U'am of the Durhams for ten 
y(‘ars in India. Ke fought in tlie (nirly days in 
Egypt, led an indi*peudent column far and wid<* 
over the v(‘l(lt in Sout-h Afri(‘.a, and was always 
supposed to 1>C‘ tlu‘ viay active and ablc3 un- 
named general who figured so jirominently in 
tJiat vivid liook. On (he IlceU of De Wet. After- 
wards lie coinmandiKl the Ist Royal Dragoons, 
and ho wont to Eranco on the outl^n^ak of war 
at the head of th(3 2nd (Javalry Brigade. He 
onUired tlio chargii in whicli th<3 9th Lancers, 
supported by the 4th Dragoon (hiards and t}»<* 
18th Hussars, rode at the masses of (tennaii 
infantry at Audregnios, near Mens, and wT^re 
stopped by wire and the onc^iny's guns. His 
brigade afterwards fougiit with distinction at 
the Ba,ttle of the Marne. 

Vol. Vll.—I^art 84. 


The position of the Allied forces in the Galli- 
poli reninsula on August 1(> may be bri(3fly re- 
capitulated. On the Krithia line, near Capo 
Holies, tho containing attack on August 5-8 
had served its purpose by holding down the 
southern Turkish forces, hut had effected no 
great advance. The attack from Anzac upon 
Sari Bair had failed to capture f-hc heights, but 
had greatly (extended tho Anzac lino northward, 
and had also brought it considerably nearer tho 
summits of Sari Bair. Tho line in the Suvla 
Bay area ran on August 10 northward from the 
Azmak Dere through Hetman Chair, Green Hill, 
Sulajik, and Kiicliuk Anafarta Ova, and across 
the ridge of Kiretch Tepo Sirt to the sea. Tiie 
9tli Corps was, however, very much disorganized 
and General De Lisle was urged to get it into 
fighting trim again as c[iiickly as possible. 

The respective forces in tho area of conflict in 
th<3 Gallifioli Peninsula were estimated on 
August 10 to bo as follows : 

At Suvla Bay, under Major-Goneral Do Lisle, the 
lOl.h Division (loss oiiti hrigaclo), Hth, and 54fch 

Divisions, the whole force reduced owing to ({asiialties 
lo a total of 30,000 rifles. 

At Anzac, tinder Lioutonarit-Goneral Bird wood, 

25.000 riAos. 

At Capo Hollos, under Lieutonant-Clenoral Davies, 

23.000 rifles. 

French Corps at Cape Holies, 17,000 rifles. 

Turks on Krithia an<l Adii Baha Iin<3, 35,000 rifles. 

Turks on 8ari Bair, Anafarta Hills, and in reserve in 
adjacent valleys and beyond Bulair, 75,000 rifles. 

[It wns believed tlial Iheio were also anotlier 45,000 

2br 
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MILITARY CROSS FOR FRENCH OFFICERS. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton decorating Commandant Berthier de Sauvigny, Lieutenant de la Bord, and 
Lieutenant Pelliot, with the Military Gross. 


Tiirkisli rifles in reserves around Koslian, 20 iiiilos noHli 
of the CJulf of Xtsros (Saros) ; hut these ucro not. eouutod 
in Sir Jan Hamilton’s 

Sir Tan Hamilton’s view of tJic sit tuition on 
x\tigiist 16 was cUTined tlius : — 

'I’lie Turks t.hon, I r<*f koij(‘d, ha<l 110, (MM) rifles tu our 
<>5,000, and liolcl all the \ a.nla;fe.s of ground ; they had 
])leiity of a.nimunition, atso draffs \vhen*\vith to refill 
ranks depleted in action within two or dir<*e dny.s. My 
hopes tliat those drafts would bo ot poor «pialily had been 
every time <lisa.p})oint,ed. A.tt<‘r Meij^hin^i all th(‘se 
points. I sent your Lordship [Lord Kitchener] lonj^ 
eahle. In it 1 nr^ed that if the <‘a,nj[>ai^n was to 1)«‘ 
bron^iht to a (piickj ^'if^tori(ms (t'ci.sion, larjue reinforei*- 
inents must at once bo sent out.. Autuiuu, 1 {»oiutc(l out, 
was alrca,dy upon us, and then^ was not, a luoinent to 
ho lost. At that time (August 10) iny IJritish «li\iMoiis 
alone were -15,000 under estahlislinKaif , and .some <»f my 
fiiio ]>atlalions had dwindled down .so tar that I ha’d to 
withdraw them from the fi^htin^^ hm*. Our most \ita.l 
need was the replenishment, of tl)<>.si‘ s.-ully dcjilcted ranks. 
W'heu that was done 1 wa,ntc‘d 50,000 fresh rifles. Prom 
wlnit. r knew of the 1’urkish sihiation, both in its local 
aiwl iicm'nd a.spects, it seemed liumanly .-[leakinu a 


eertaiuty that if this help could he si'nt to me at once 
wo could still el<‘ar a. passaijni^ for our llc<‘l, lo (Vnisfanti- 
noplo. 

It may ]>o jml;j;e(l, thmi, how deep was my disappoint- 
ment when J learnt that tho i‘ssential drafts. reinf()r<‘(‘- 
ments, and munitions could not he sent to me, lh<‘ hmsom 
J^ ivon being ono whicli provmitcd mo I’lom a.iiy fiirtlxr 
in.sistcnee. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, it will l)t‘ ohscrvfHl, nuilly 
a.sk<*cl for tlio instant (onharcatiou of anotbor 
100,000 men. Tho proluUiility was that so 
groat an additional force could iioitluu' In* siuit 
nor mniutionnd in mid-Aiignst, 1015. WJi.it- 
I'ver t-ho reason givim m*iy Inivo Ixnai, it was 
manifest that, tho Ih-itish GoviM'niiu'ut w(‘r(‘. 
not disjiosed to send more troops to Oallipoli 
at that ])articular ])eriod. Hecniiting in hhig- 
land liacl slac*k(nied. Warsaw' had fallen elcx en 
days earlier. There w’ere sc^cret apprel tensions 
about tho attitude of Biilgariti. Tlio bulk of 
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the Ministry were on that date still in favour of 
holding on at Callipob*, but they wished to run 
no more risks there. They feared to press 
forward, and they feared to leave the peninsula. 
Tliey dreaded the effect evacuation might have 
‘ u]>oii public opinion at home and in India, and 
they were further quhi^ unnecc‘ssai‘ily anxious 
a))Oiit tlie views of Australia and Now Zealand. 
Above all, they were da.unt.ed by the belief, 
which eventually f)rov(‘d entirely erroneous, 
that Chillijioli could only be evacuated at the 
cost of a terrililo slaughter of rear-guards. The^ 
consequence was t-hat irr(*solutio»i prevailed in 
the Cabinet. Yet the Coalition attempted 
to make t.b(* ]>iiblic undc^rstand that the 
position at Calli[)oU was grav(i and pi’<‘- 
carious. Ministers werc^ dismayed to find a 
larg(‘ s(‘(^lion of tiu^ .British Press actually 
f)rofessing to boli(»\'(‘ that tlie att.acjk oh 8ari 
Bair and Siivla Ba.y had })t'en a gi'oat succu^ss 
and laying strews on t.h<‘ fr<'sh ground gaiiu'd 
by ilu^ An/ai(*.s, rc'gardhws of th(‘ d(^finit<‘ failure 
of thf' gr(‘at. oHensivc?. On August 25, aft<*r tlio 
furth(U’ att uicks about- t.o be r(^<;ounted here% the 
<’Jov(‘rnm<'nt. i.sHU(‘(l a stah^ment explaining to 


the public that the true objective had not been 
gained ; but it was worded so guardedly that it 
vias some weeks before the bulk of the nation 
understood how unfavourable the situation at 
Gallipoli really was. 

When Sir Ian Hamilton found that he could 
expect no more help from England, he resolved 
to attack a.gain with such troops as were at his 
disposal. He brought the ‘‘ Old Guard of 
Gallipoli,” the incomparable 29th Division, 
s(icr(^tly and by night in trawlers from Cape 
Holies to Suvia Bay. The 29th Division had 
been chiefly under the command of General De 
Lisle Hin(^e th<' departure of Sir Aylmer Hunter- 
V\ eston, but at this period it was in the tem- 
f:>orary charge of Brigadier-General Marshall, 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett wrote that the arrival of 
the 29th Division at Suvia Bay “ stimulated the 
whole Army,” Sir Tan Hamilton also brought 
from Egypt the 2nd Mounted Division, con- 
sisting of 5,000 Yeomanry who had been dis- 
mounted and were to serve as infantry. The 
2nd Mount(^d Division was commanded by 
Major-General Baton. 

The new* attack was delivered on August 21, 



FAKKWEld. GKOUPS AT SEDD-UL-BAHR, 

General Brula (X) the Gommander-in-Chief of the French Army at the Dardanelles, and his staff. 
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BEFORE THE EVACUATION: AN INCIDENT OF INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY IN GALLIPOLI. 

Two men of the 1st Royal Munster Fusiliers bringiniS two uninjured horses back to the British lines during a Turkish bombardment. 
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and was ciiiefly dii'ectod against Ismail Oglu 
Tepe, an artillery position wliieh commanded 
both Anzac Cove and the Suvla beaches. Is- 
mail Oglu Tepe was a hill which “ rises 350 feet 
from the plain, with steep spurs jutting out to 
the west and south-west, the w'holc of it covered 
witl] dense holly oak scrub, so nearly impene- 
trable that it breaks up an attack and forces 
troops to move in siiigle file aJong goat ti*a(‘.ks 
between the bushes.” Tho captui'o of this hill 
was considered an essc^ntial preliminary to the 
seizure of the Anafarta heights. It had, indeed, 
been included in the schenui laid down for the 
operations on the night of the first landing. It 
was a dihicult jjosition to attfick at the end of 
the third week in August, for the. Turks were by 
that time in great strength. There was no 
cover for the assailing columns except Lala 
Baba, on tJie ^'erge of the sea, and Chocolate 
Hill. The rest of th(j way v’as open plain, with 
a slight rise, swept by art ilh'ry firc^. “ For a 
mile and a half,” said Sir Ian J hnuilton, “ there 
was nothing to conceal a mouse.” 

The 53rd and 54th Divisions were ninged 
from the Kiretch ridge to Sulajik, their duty 
being to hold the (nemy on their part of tho 
front. Tho 20ih Divi.sion, from the dh’cotion of 
Chocolate IJill, was to storm Seunitar Hill and 
afterwards to assa.ult Ismail Oglu To{)e. Tho 
11th Division, fa-rthci* to the right, was to clear 
the Turkish trenches around H(4-Tiuvn Chair and 
Aire Jxavak. and afttirwards to co-op<^rate by 
moving on Isjuail Oglu Tepe from the south- 
west. Two brigades of th(j lOtli Division ^\ere 
in reserve at a point unnamed, and the 2nd 
Mounted Division was held in reserve hdiind 
J.,ala Baba. General Bivdwood was to co- 
operate from the loft of tho Anzac lino in the 
direction of Kabak JCuyu and Susuk Kuyu. 
'Tlie 29th Division and the 11th Division went 
into the front trenches on tlie night of August 2f). 

The attack was timed for the afternoon, 
because it was hoped that tlu? sun w’ould then be 
in the eyes of the Turkish gunnc'rs, while show- 
ing clearly the line of tiieir trenches. Ill-luck 
once more attended the British plans. Suvla 
Bay was enveloped in a strange mist.,” wJiich 
almost concealt^d the encuuy’s lines, wliilo it 
threw the British positions into strong relit^f 
against tho sun’s rays. Gonc^ral De Lisle had 
at liis disposal two Field Artillery Brigades (very 
short of horses), two heavy batteries, tho two 
Highland mountain batteries, and two batteries 
of 5-inch howitzers. There were also 24 
macJiinc‘-guns on Chocolate Hill and Green Hill, 
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and several warships were in attendance. The 
preparatory bombardment, which lasted from 
2.30 to 3 p.m., was, however, greatly handi- 
capped by the bad light. The guns wore 
chiefly concentrated on Ismail Oglu Tepe and 
Scimitar (Burnt) Hill, wliile tli(^ enemy’s fire 
was ])rincipally directed against Chocolate Hill. 
The bush and scrub soon became alight, and 
fierce fires wei*o rpiiekly raging in various 
areas. 

At 3 p.m. the infantry adv^aiiee began on the 
right of the line, and ahnost at once the scheme 
began to go wrong. Tho 34th Brigade of the 
11th Division charged and carried the Turkish 
trenches between Hetman Chair and Aire Kavak 
with great ease. The 32nd Brigade, on tho left 
of the 34th, was less successful. It advanced 
against Hetman Chair, from which point a 
communication trench ran to the south-w^est 
corner of Ismail Oglu Tepe. The trench was a 
formidable loopholed Hne with an overhead 
cover. The Brigade took the wrong direction, 
moving north-east instead of due east, and on 
correcting its linc^ of advance in open country 
met with a severe repulse. The 33rd Brigade, 
hurried up to redeem the error, lost its bearings 
and w'as divided. Part of the Brigade marched 
north-east, exactly as the 32nd Brigade had 
done, and the rest of the Brigade swerved south 
to Susuk Kuyu, a spot which had been left 
to General Birdwood to deal with. The failure 
of these two Brigades practically decided the 
fortunes of tho day, for the 2iH.h Division was 
therefore eventually enfiladed. 

The 29tli Division advaiu'cd from the diroc* 
tion of Chocolate Hill at 3.30, half an hour after 
tho infantry attack on the right. Its first 
objective was Scimitar Hill, which was mean- 
while furiously bombarded by the wanships and 
the land batteries. The 87th Brigadv'' was 
entrusted with the task of attacking this 
height. The 86th Brigade was to advance 
up tlio valley between Scimitar Hill and 
tho Ismail Oglu Tepe spur, in order to assail 
tho latter position. The 88 th Brigade, 
which had been greatly diminished in 
numbers on tho Ivrithia line on August 0, 
was hold in rcser\'e. When the 87th Brigade^ 
emerged from its trenches it was greeted by a 
teirific rifle fire from the Tuiks, \vho stood up 
on the cr(‘st of Scimitar Hill and blazed away 
regai’dloss of the she]ls falling around them. 
The 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers reached the foot of 
the hill on the western side, and the 1st Border 
Rc'gimeni puslu'd undaunted to a point on tlie 
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southern side. Twenty minutes after they had 
left the trenches both battalions charged im- 
petuously up the hill with fixed bayonets. Tlio 
Inniskillings almost reached the top, but w’^ere 
swept by shrapnel fire and macliinc-guns. The 
Border Regiment actually surmoxmted the 
crest, but the Tiuks held their ground, and there 
was a violent hand-to-hand sti’uggle in winch 
both sides lost heavily. The two battalions 
%vere by tliis time under a deadly cross-fire, and 
though the Border Regiment managed to clear 
some trenches, both battalions had to fall back. 
Some inadequate cover on the slopes of the hill 
was clung to for a time, but at last the Brigade 
withdrew to its trenches, greatly reduced in 
numbers. The withdrawal was in any case 
inevitable, for the 86th Brigade had failed to 
make good its advance up the adjacent valley 
towards Ismail Oglu Tepe. It had cncounlcred 
a fierce bush fire, and had also been badly ham- 
mered by the terrible rifle fire from Ismail Oglu 
Tepe and the trench leading to Hetman Chair. 
It was at this moment that the failure of the 
32nd and 33rd Brigades was keenly felt. The 
indomitable 29th Division for once found the 
odds against them too heavy, and though the 
troops advanced again and again, they were 
always in the end beaten back. 

The 5,000 Veornen forming the 2nd ^Mounted 
Division had meanwhile been waiting in re- 
serve behind Lala Baba, close to the beach. 
When it w’as seen that the attack wtus going 
wrong, the Division was ordered to advance to a 
fresh position behind Chocolate Hill. “ Led,” 
as Mr. Ashmoad-Bartlett afterwards wTotc, “ by 
men bearing some of the best-known names in 
England,” it advanced across the dry bed of the 
Salt Lake in open order. The Division was 
assailed instantly by a w^el I -directed axid 
destructive shrapnel (ire. Sir Ian Hamilton 
said : — 

Tho advance of those English Yeomen was a siglu 
calculated to send a thrill of pride through anyone with 
a drop of English blood running in their veins. Such 
superb martial spectacles are rare in modern war. 
Ordinarily it should always be possible to bring up re 
servos under .some sort of cover from shrapnel fire. 
Hero, for a mile and a half, there was nothing to conceal 
a mouse, much loss some of the most stalwart soldiers 
England has over soul from her shores. Despite lltc 
critical events in other parts of the field, I could h.ardly 
take my glasses from tho Yeomen ; they moved like 
meti marching on parade. Here and there a shell would 
take tt)ll of a cliistor ; there they lay; there was no 
straggling ; the others moved steadily on ; iiul a man 
was there who hung back or hurried. 

By tho time tho Ycomamy, already soiacwhat 
thinned, had reached their new poaition boliind 
Chocolate Hill, and in rear of tho 88th Brigade, 
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it was 6 o’clock and the light was failing. Yet 
the whole landscape was lit by the flames from 
the bush fires, and the roar of the bombard- 
ment and the roll of musketry increased until 
the din was deafening. The 2nd South Mid- 
land (Mounted) Brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General the Earl of Longford, was thrown 
forward in the hope that the Yeomen might 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. The 2nd 
South Wales Borderers had previously advanced 
to the southern side of Scimitar Hill, where the 
battalion had dug itself in. The 2nd South 
Midland Brigade consisted of the Bucks Yeo- 
manry, the Berks Yeomanry, and the Dorset 
Yeomanry. Heavy toll was taken from the 
Brigade as it advanced in the twilight over the 
open plain, and at first, said the official account, 


South Wales Borderers near the southern face of 
Scimitai* Hill). He went on to say : — 

As soon as it was dark, one regiment pushed np the 
valley between Scimitar Hill and Ismail Oglu Tepo, and 
carried the trenches on a small knoll near tlie centre of 
this horseshoe. Tho regiment imagined it had captured 
Ismail Oglu Tepo, which would have been a very notable 
success, enabling as it would the whole of our line to 
hang on and dicr in. But when the report came in some 
doubt was felt as to its accuracy y and a reconnaissance 
by stall olTioers showed that the knoll was a good waj- 
from Ismail Oglu Tope, and that a strongly-held somi- 
cirole of Turkish trenches fthe enemy having been 
heavily reinforced) still denied us access to the top of 
the hill. As the men were too done, and had lost too 
heavily to admit of a second immediate assault, and as 
the knoll actually held would have been swept by fire 
at daybreak, there was nothing for it but to fall back 
under cover of darkness to our original line. 

The regiment that took the knoll was not 
officially named. Guo Berkshire Yeoman, 



A CHARGE BEFORE EVACUATION. 
Australian troops charging near a Turkish trench. 


“ the advance had in places ito be almost by 
inches.” Many conflicting versions of the sub- 
sequent episodes that evening were after- 
wards published, but though written in all good 
faith, some of them were evidently at \'arianc 0 
with tho actual facts. Plain and hills alike 
were wreathed in smoke and mist. The 
onlookers at a distance could only see dimly 
through the gathering gloom. The Yeomen 
themselves, plunged in a litoral fog of battle, 
could hardly gain a definite ‘idea of what was 
happening. Sir Ian Hamilton presumably 
had the best opportunities tor ascertaining 
afterwards the course of tho fighting, though 
even his accoxmts of the Suvla Bay actions 
were often necessarily incomplete. His ver- 
sion was that the left of the 2nd South Midland 
Brigade “reached the foremost line of the 
29th Division, and on the right also they got 
as far as the leading battalions” (presumably tho 


Private Alfred Potts, remained for forty-eight 
hours under the Turkish trenches with a 
wounded comrade, although he was himself 
wounded in the thigh. Eventually he dragged 
his companion on a shovel nearly three- 
quarters of a mile to the British trenches. 
For this act of devotion and gallantry he 
received the Victoria Cross. The Royal 
Bucks Hussars suffered very heavy losses, 
particularly among their ‘officers. Lord Long- 
ford, who coimnanded the South Midland 
Brigade, was killed during the action, as 
was also Brigadier- General P. A. Kenna, 
V.C. Lord Longford was at one time in the 
2nd Life Guards, General Kenna had been 
in the 21st Lancers, had seen much campaign- 
ing, and had won his V.C. on the Nile in 3 898. 
A well-knovm cavalry officer, the gallant Sir 
John Milbanke, V.C., commander of the Sher- 
wood Foresters, and previously in the 10th 
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THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood passing through Mudros. 


Hussars^ also fell during the battle. But the 
heaviest aggregate Ic'sses were those of tlie 
29th Division, w'liich once iixoro suffered partial 
destruction. It Ixad ,“>,000 casualties during the 
day. The oxxerations at Suvla Bay on August 2 1 
failed so completely at every point that it 
may well be doubted whether, in view of the 
discouraging conditions, such a desperate 
frontal attack should ever ha\'e been under- 
taken at all. Tlie expediency of the d(K*ision 
wliich flung forward the 2nd SoutJi Midland 
Brigade at sunset was specially open to 
question. 

On tlie same day an iin[)ortant independiuit 
action was fought unck‘r the direction of Sir 
'^^'illiaIn Birdwood soutli of Sii\'la Bay, which 
had the excellent result of tirml>’ linking up the 
Suvla Bay and th(‘ An/ac forc*(*s, previously 
only connected by outposts. A (*olunui was con- 
stituted in the Aiizac ar(‘a, consisting of two 
battalion'^ of the Nt‘w Zealand Mounted Rifles, 
two battalions of the 29th Irish Brigade, the 
4th South Wales Jlordcrt'rs, and the 29th In 
fantry Brigade. The* forces was p!ac*(‘d under 
the command of Major-G(*neral H. V. C'OX, 
an officer of th(‘ Indian Army, who had fought 
in six previous campaigns, and liad been in 
command of a brigade on the North-West 
Frontier when the Great War began. His 
column wa-i divided into three sections. The 
left section was to complete the link from 
Damakjelik Bair to the troops on the right of 
tJie lltii Division; the centre was to seize an 


important well at Kabak Kiiyu ; th(^ right 
section was to captme the enuiuuKJi^ known as 
the Kaiajik Aghala, on tiic north-east sidc^ of 
which tlu^ Turks had mack' tri'iiehi^s. 

Kaiajik Agliala was a littii^ south-west of a.n 
important height styk^cl Hill tiO, which com- 
manded the Biyuk Anaf>uia valley from the 
south. It was ri'ally a sjiur of Hill (>9. ^Phe 
whole of this subsidiary opi'ration wi'iit witli 
a swing from the outset, and was tlu^ redeeming 
fiuiture of an unfortimaU^ day. Th(^ atta(d< 
wa,s nuule in the afternoon. The left, sec.tion 
se(*ured th(‘ ground desired, the Indian Brigadi,'. 
in the centn* got. tJio W'cll, and th(i right sc^ctiom 
under Brigadier-Gi'iieral Itusscll, fought its 
way to th<‘ Kaiajik Aghala. and dug itsdf in 
below tlie Hununit.. Russell’s troops were 
sev(‘rt‘ly bombed during thi^ niglit, but held 
th(‘ir own. 'I’hey wi'n^ reinforci^d (^arly next 
morning by Mk' I8tli Australian Infantry, a 
lU'wly arrived battalion, and at (>.,‘10 a.m. on 
August 22 an attack was made on the sununit 
of tlu^ Kaiajik Agluila. 1’hi' Australians, who 
snlferiHl nuiny casindtii^s. carried 1,')0 yards of 
till' Turkish trenches, but weri^ enfiladed and 
forced to fall back. TJie N(^w Zealand Mounted 
Rifles, in face of strenuous opposition, took 
80 yards of trenches. TJie Turks made several 
ooimter-attacks, but the ult.imate rc^sult of the 
whole action was that the Suvla and Anzac 
fontes satisfactorily though gradually linki'd up 
their lines. It should be noted that through- 
out this conflict the 4th Australian Brigade, 
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which hold tlie ground south of die Kainjik 
Dere (a Dore is a valley witli a streaui), rendered 
constant assistance, and their rifle lire accounted 
for hundreds of Turks on the hill. The Brigade 
also sent an assaulting party of ,‘JOU men across 
the gully under a fire so heavy tiliat only a third 
of tlie pa,rty got through ; but they stayed 
tliere, and v ere not dislodged. 

The atta,ck on the Ivaiajik Aghala was fol- 
lowed on August 27 by the brilliant capture of 


from the tth and 5tli Australian Brigades on 
the right. The attack of tlie New Zealanders 
was magnificent. ''J''h(y charged to the top of 
the liill, and engaged in a desperate hand-to- 
hand combat, whicii lasted intermittently imtil 
0.30 p.ni., by which time nine-tenths of tL-e 
trenches on the actual summit were in their 
hands. Tlie ISth Australians gave them a vigorous 
backing. On the right the detaclmients from 
the 4th and 5th Australian Brigades were held 


Hill 00 by troops from Anzac. General Cox 
was again in charge. He liad at his disposal 
detachments from the 4th and 5th Australian 
Brigades, the Now Zealand Moimted Rifles 
Brigade, and the 5th Connaught Rangers. The 
Turks, who well know what was coming, had 
scored Hill CO with trenches. The attack was 
made at five in the afternoon after a preparatory 
bombardment, but the British guns had not 
silenced the enemy, w’ho }ioiircd in a fierce fin', 
from rifles, machine-guns, and field-guns, as 
wc‘ll as from a heavy battery. The centre of 
the attack consisted of three linos of troops, the 
Auckland and Canterbury IVTountod Rifles being 
in the first line, tlio Otago and Wellington 
IMounted Rifles in the second lino, and the 18th 
Australian Infantr5^ in the third lint^ The 5th 
Connaught Rangers, commanded by Colonel 
Jourdain, wore on the loft, and the detachmouis 



DECIDING ON THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kkchener and General Birdwood in the trenches. Smaller picture : General Birdwood and Colonel 
Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner of Egypt, thirty yards from the enemy trenches. 
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FOR GALLANT DEEDS IN GALLIPOLI. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon (X) decorating officers and men of the French army. 


up by a battery of machine-guns. They ad- 
vanced in three lines of a hundred men each, 
and nearly the whole of tlie force,- hotli oHicers 
and men, was either killed or woiuuk‘cl. A 
few who wore unscathed inauagod to join the 
New Zealanders in the trenches on the summit. 
On the left 250 men of the Connaught Hangers 
had swept roimd and seized the noitliorn Turk- 
ish communication trendies, and 8ir Tan 
Hamilton said that tlioy “ excited the afhuira- 
tion of all beholders by the \ugour and cohe^sion 
of their cJiarge.” TJie Irishmen stood th(‘ir 
gi‘ouud with desperate gallantry until long aftiT 
dark, when they wctc boml^c'd into withdrawal. 
Tiic 0th Australian Light Horse tried to recap- 
ture tlie lost trenches; but failed. All night the 
situation was critical, and it was only saved by 
the stubborn grit of the Now ZcalandcTS. They 
clung to the summit like bulldogs. “Nothing 
would shift them,” wrote Sir Tan' Hamilton. 
“ All that night and all next day, through 
bombing, bayonet cliai'ges, musketry, shrapnel, 
and heavy shell, they held on.” Their indomit- 
able tenacity won Hill 00. At 1 a.m. on 
August 29 the iOth Light Horse made another 
attack on the northern communication trenches, 
captured them, and held them with the aid of 


the 9th Jjiglit Horse, which had advances I from 
another direction. Hill 00 passed into the 
possession of tli(^ Allies, and it was tlu^ last 
important position won ])y tho Me(liten‘an(‘an 
Lxp(‘dilionary Force at tho Dardanelles. Sir 
Ian Plamilton’s concluding e.omments on the 
action wito as follows : 

'I’his gavo us . . . an tuil look uv<ii‘ t hu lOyuk Aimfurl u 
VJilloy, ami saloi* laU‘ral coninmnicalious biuwi^ou Aiizac 
ami Suvla Bay. Our oasualtirs in this holly contitslotl 
al'lair amounted to l,(lOe. 'I'Iki 'Purks lust i>u(, of u.lJ 
proporlion more, lino of reln'ali was eununumlcil 

from <jui* Kaiajik l)<*ro InmclK's, \vhon(‘o our ubsorviTs 
wen*. al)l(^ to diruct artillery firo oquully uixm their 
lu;^itiv(‘s and t ludr rtuuforuenumts. ''I’lie same tihsorvi'rs 
oslimaliMl tin'- Turkish oasunlties as no loss than 5,tKM>. 
Thn‘ii Turkish maeliine-guns and forty-six prisonors were 
t.ak<‘M, as well as thrc*(' troneh mortars, litM) d’urkish rifles, 
(U>,0t)d rounds of ammimUion, and 5(M) bombs. Four 
liumlriRl a<Tes woro added to the t.ori’itori(‘s of An/ae. 
Major-tJeueral < lox showed his usual forethought uml 
wisilum. l»rigadi(a'-CJoma*al Russell b^uglit his uumi 
splendidly. 

The story of tho next hnv wet^ks was thus 
summed np by iSir Ian Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile organized “a minor olh^nsive routine 
of sniping and bombing ” : 

From this date onwards . . . tho flow of mimitiona 
aud drafts fell away. Ssickucss, tho legacy of a despi*- 
ratoly trying summer, took heavy toll of tho survivors 
of ao many arduous conflicts. No longer was there any 
quoatioa of operations on tho grand scale, but with s»u*-h 
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troops it was ditlicull to bo dowiiheartod. All ranks 
were cheerful.; all remained confident that, so long as 
they stuck to their guns, their country would stick to 
them, and see them victoriously through the last and 
greatest of the crtisados. 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. J. H. G. B 3 mg, 
K.C.M.G., took over command of the 0th Army 
Corps at Suvla Bay on August 24. There was 
considerable submarine, seaplane, and airplane 
activity at the Dardanelles and in the Sea of 
Marmora in August and September. Flight- 
Lieutenant Edmonds, flying in a seaplane, 
dropped a heavy bomb on a Turkish transport 
packed with troops. The vessel sank and most 
of the men on board perished. On September 
the Kaiser bestowed the Order Pour le ]\r6rito on 
Enver Paslia. On September 7 it was an- 
nounced that a British submarine had sunk 
in the Sea of Marmora a transport carrying 
II -inch guns to Gallipoli. On October 8 Sir 
Jan Hamilton r(‘ported that during the moiitli 
of September, as a result of “jjatrol actions, 
bomb attacks, and rushing of houses ” every 
night, tliero had been an average gain of 800 
yards along the wliole four miles of the Suvla 
front. The real ditticult-y of the Expeditionary 
Force dinJiig tliis period was the growing pinwa- 


lenco of sickness. Se\'oral hundred men were 
sometimes added to the sick-list in a single day. 
A great many of the cases were comparatively 
slight. One complaint which grew epidemic 
was called “ the tliree days’ fever.” It did not 
produce any eruption, w^as seldom serious, and 
was hardly ever fatal. The infection was 
believed to be borne by mosquitoes. 

The British public had become slowly aware 
of the gra\ity of the position at tho Dardanelles, 
and it \\ as freely stated in private at the begin- 
ning of October that the Government were find- 
ing gi'eat difficulty in coming to a decision. The 
landing of Franco-British forces at Salonika 
began on October 6. The next day Austro - 
German armies crossed the Danube, the Drina, 
and tho Save, and Be]gi‘ade was cax)tnrod on 
October 9. By October 14 Bulgaria and 
Serbia w'ero formally at war. On the same day 
Lord IMilner, in the Hoaso of Lords, made tlio 
first really important public criticism of tho 
Dardanelles Expedition by saying : " When I 
lioar stat(5ments that it would bo a terrible 
thing to al^andon our Dardanelles adventure 
because this would have so bad an effect in 
lOgypt, in India, upon our prestige in t-he 



ADMIRAL DE ROBEGK AND STAFF. 

Left to right: Commander Somerville, Wireless Officer; Commander Hood, Naval Secretary; Lieutenant 
Bowlby, Flag-Lieutenant ; Flag-Commander Ramsay, Major Godfrey, R.M.A., Captain Lambert 
Commodore Keyes, \' ice- Admiral de Robeck, Caotain McClintock, Commander Millot, French Naval. 

attache. 
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East, I cannot help asking myself whether 
it will not have a worse effect if we persist 
in that enterprise and it ends in complete 
disaster.” Lord Lansdowno replied by 
deprecating so public a suggestion, but he 
acknowledged that the development in the 
Balkans had created a new’ military situa- 
tion, w^hich w'as “being examined in all its 
bearings.” Lord Bihblesdale supported Lord 
Milner, and urged the Government to “ get out 
of the unfortunate adventure at the Dardan- 
elles.” There could bo no doubt that the view 
expressed ])y Lords Milner and Bibblesdale 
represented the growing trend of public opinion 
in Great Britain, which had been shocked by 
the increasing disclosures regarding the tragic 
failure in August. A number of Liberal members 
had alu'ady tabled a motion in identical terms 
calling upon the Government to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the initiation, conduct, 
and position of the Dardanelles cami)aign, 
though this moti{)n was afterwards di'oppcd. 

But the Government had, in fact, already 
taktm certain steps. On October 11, two days 
after Belgrade fell, Lord Kitchener liad telo- 
graxdicd to Sir Ian Hamilton asking for an 
estimate of the losses which w’ould bo involv<^d 
in an evacuation of tlio peninsula. Sii* Ian 
Hamilton replied on October 12 “ in t(‘rms,” ho 
said, “ showing that such a step was to me un- 
tliinkable.” On October 1C he was n'c.alled by 
telegraph, and only on his arrival in London 
on October 22 was he informed tliat the Govern- 
ment “ d(‘Hired a fresh, unbiassed (pinion, from 
a responsible Oommandor, upon the question of 
early evacuation.” The new Commandor-in- 
Chiof of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force was General Sir Charles Carmichael 
Monro, K.C.B., who had fought in Indian fron- 
tier campaigns and in the South African War, 
had been Commandant of the School of Mus- 
ketry, and was commanding the Second London 
Division on tho outbreak of w'ar. He was holding 
a high command in Franco when he was sent to 
the Dardanelles, and he left London for the East 
on October 22. In t-he meantime, Sir William 
Birdwood was placed in temporary command 
of the Dardanelles operations. Sir Ian Hamilton 
loft the Gallipoli Peninsula on October 17. 

The Government, although effecting these 
changes in the command, had by no means 
made up t^ieir mind to evacuate the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Many Ministers were believed still 
to dread tlie consequences of withdrawal, and 
others, with ]Mr. Winston Churchill at their 


head, favomed a continuance of the operations. 
Sir Edward Carson, the Attorney- General, held 
that Gallipoli should be evacuated, and that 
more strenuous efforts should be made, if 
possible, to rescue Serbia. Because he con- 
sidered that the Government were not pur- 
suing “ a clearly-defined, well-thought-out, and 
decisive policy ” in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
he resigned from the Ministry on October 18. 
By the beginning of November General Monro 
had reported in favour of evacuation, though 
his views were kept secret, and the Government 
remained indisposed to accept his advice without 
further consideration. On November 2 IVIr. 
Asquith made a long statement in the House of 
Commons upon tho naval and military situation, 
in the course of "v^Iiich he referred to the Dar- 
danelles. He said the inception of tho o£)eratiou 
was most carefully considered, in conjunction 
wdtli the best naval and military exports ; that 
tho Cabinet fully approved ; and that it was 
formally decided, in tho first place, to make a 
purely naval attack. Ho defended tho oljjccts 
of the expedition, and claimed that it was at 
that moment holding up 200,000 Turks and 
preventing therra from doing incalculable mis- 
chief in other parts of tho Eastern theatre. “ If 
anybody,” he said, “ is responsible for the 
initiation of tJiis ontorpriso in tho Dardanelles, 
ru^body is more responsible than I.” Sir Edward 
(Jarson, who spoke next, taunted tho Cabinet 
b(^causc, ho said, “ you have never been able to 
make up your mind, and you have? not now 
made up your mind, as to whether you ought 
or are able either to proceed with these opera- 
tions, or whether you ought boldly to withdraw 
your men and save the suffering and tho loss 
that goes on from day to day with absolutely 
no hope of any satisfactory result.” Other 
members made severe speeches, and Lord 
Charles Beresford declared that the Govern- 
ment “ know perfectly well that we shall never 
get through the Dardanelles.” 

Ministers made no reply to these criti<;isms, 
but within a day or two it became kno\vn that 
Lord Kitchener had gone to the Dardanelles to 
look at the position for himself. It was believed 
that he shared the views of those Ministers who 
disUked tho idea of withdrawal, but by the 
time he left Gallipoli ho had dccickd to confirm 
General Monro’s recommendation. Ho reached 
Mudros on an early day in Noveml^ei’, and 
discussed the position with General IMonro and 
the corps and divisional commanclcr^. After- 
wards he inspected the Caj )0 Hellos ai’oa. as 
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WEST BEACH, SUVLA. 
Getting ready to leave. 


well as Anzac and Sinda ]?ay. He climbed to 
Bussell’s Top at Anzac, and to the Corps obser- 
vation post at Suvla. He also went througli 
the front firing trench at Anzac where the Light 
Horse had charged, and lie was then within 
20 yards of the Turkish trenches. At the time 
of Lord Kitchener’s visit the front at Anzac 
and Suvla alone formed a line twelve miles long. 
On the completion of his investigations, and in 
view of the situation elsewhere, lie favoured 
evacuation. The Cabinet were notified of his 
conclusions by telegraph, and oven then there 
was some further Ministerial hesitation. It 
was imderstood that Mr. Bonar Law headed the 
Ministers who eventually carried tho decision 
to wdthdi'aw, but the Cabinet as a whole were 
largely influenced by the - revised opinions -of 
the military and naval experts, who had come 
to the conclusion that evacuation need not 
involve heavy losses. In this conclusion tho 
experts were thoroughly justified in the 
event. 

The secret decision to evacuate Gallipoli 
was believed to have influenced Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s decision to resign the somewhat 


ornamental post ho hold in th(‘. ('abiiu^t 

as Chancellor of the Duchy of LancastcT. Ho 
made a personal statcnnoiit in tho House of 
Commons on November 15, in which ho 
announced his intention of joining tho Army in 
Franco. In tho course of this statcirKuit 
made an elaborate d(‘forico of his share of 
responsibility for tho Dardanelles Expedition. 
“ If,” he added, “ tliero were any operations in 
tho history of tho world which, having boon 
begun, it was worth while to carry through with 
tho utmost vigour and fury, with a consistent 
flow of reinforcements, and an utter disregard 
of life, it was the operations so daringly and 
brilliantly begun by Sir Ian Hamilton in the 
immortal landing of April 25.” Tlireo days later 
Lord Kibblesdalo startled the coimtry by saying 
in the House of Lords that it was common 
knowledge that Sir Chailes Monro had “ re- 
ported in favour of withdrawal from tho 
Dardanelles, and adversely to the continuanct^ 
of winter operations there.” The statement of 
Sir Charles Monro’s recommendation was quite 
correct, but it was certainly not common 
knowledge, and right up to the moment of 
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evacuation a large proportion of the public 
never realized that withdrawal was intended. , 
The operations at Gallipoli during the month 
of October had fully partaken of the deadly 
monotony of trench warfare. On the night of 
October 28 H.M.vS. Hythe, an auxiliary mine- 
sweeper, conomanded by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bird, R.N.B., was sunk in collision with 
another vessel off the coast of the peninsula. 
The loss of life included two military officers, 
one naval warrant officer, nine seamen, and 
143 military rank and file. The Turks attacked 
the extreme right of the Anzac position four 
times within an hour on the evening of Novem- 
ber 4, but were quickly repulsed. On Novem- 
ber 14 the Admiralty announced that submarine 
E 20, Lieutenant-Commander Clyiford, R.N., 
had been sunk in the Sea of Marmora. The 
commander and three other officers, and six 
inon vrere rescued by the Turks and made 
prisoners. On November 15 the Turkish 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Krithia 
ravine were successfully attacked. Portions 
of the 4th and 7th Royal Scots, 7th and 8th 
Scottish Rifles, and Ayrshire Yeomanry, all of 


the 156tli Brigade, were employed. Tliree 
mines were exploded under the enemy’s 
trenches, and the infantry carried 280 yards of 
trench east and \\’est of the ravine, the total 
British losses being under 50 killed and wounded. 
The Turks counter-attacked without- success 
two nights afterwards, and further counter- 
attacks on No\'ember 21 were equally futile. 
The French Corps was very busy with under- 
ground w^arfare tow'ards the end of November. 
Towards the end of November, too, the Turkish 
artillery fire increased in “ quality and quan- 
tity,” as a result of the opening of the Danube 
route to Germany, and the consequent arri\ al 
of fresh supplies of munitions. 

A terrible gale of rain and snow, accompanied 
by a swift fall of temperature, struck the Galli- 
poli Peninsula on November 27, and lasted 
three days. The bad weather had arrived a 
month earlier than was expected, although 
fortxmately the hurricane w'as followed by a 
fortnight’s calm. The gale caused much 
suffering to the forces both ashore and afloat. 
The Australians were particularly affected, 
being imuscd to rigorous winter weather. 



WEST BEACH. 

A busy scene two days before the evacuation. 
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ANOTHER SCENE ON THE WEST BEACH AT SUVLA. 


Many of them saw snow for the first time on 
tiiat occasion. The stonn began with twelve 
liours’ rain, which flooded the trenches and 
dug-outs, and soaked the men to the skin. 
The Turks fared even worse, and some wore 
drowned ; their bodies were washed down the 
gullies into the British linos. Others climbed 
out of their trenches and were promptly shot 
down by the Anzacs. Tlie rain was followed 
by a piercing north wind and a lilack, biting 
frost, whicli frozen the w^ater round the feet of 
llie men as they stood. With the north wind 
came the snow, and the tempest gi*r‘w into a 
veritable blizzard. In some of tilt' Irt'nches the 
men w'ore only kept alive by being forced to 
W'ork hard all night with pick and shovel. 

On(' Corps alone lost 201 men dead from frost 
and exposure in two nights. Before the blizzard 
from the north began, a rain-cloud bimst over 
the <)lh Corps at Suvla Bay w'ith siicli intensity 
tliat it resembled the action of a waterspout. 
The t i'onclies became rushing torremts, in which, 
as in tlie case of the Turks, some of the men 
were drowned. The three days’ hurri(;ane cost 
the Gallipoli Expedition 6,000 men, who had 
to be removed sick ; and it was therefore more 


deadly in its results than some of the battles. 
Since the days of the Crimea no Britisli Army 
had boon exposed to more suffering from t-hc^ 
elements, but the troops bore their trials w ithout 
complaint. They welcomed the .Sjx'll of “ mild 
Kiviera weather ” which followed ihr. ga,l(‘. 

Lord Kitchener arrived again in J.i<)iulon on 
November 30, aft(a* having paid visits to 
and Italy. On December 21 Mr. Asquith ma.d<^ 
to the House', of Commons the astoiiisliiug 
announcement that all the troops at Suvla and 
Anzac had been succc'ssfully removed, with th<^ 
bulk of their store's. Only a few men w^'re' 
wounded, not more than half a dozen in both 
an'iis. The guns, numbering 200, w(‘ro got 
away \vitli tlie exception of seven, wdiich were^ 
lilowu up at the last. Tlie dominating feeling 
in Crciat Britain was one of intense relief. So 
great was the rejoicing tliat there was even sonu', 
tendency to speak of the withdrawal as thougli 
it amounted to a great victory. Australia and 
Now Zealand expressed a])proval of the decision. 
Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, said: “The nows of the evacuation 
with insignificant loss has been received in a 
spirit of devout gladness, chastened by keen 
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regrot that the withdrawal w’as found to be 
imperative.” 

The Government decided that the methods 
adopted in the evacuation should be kept secret 
until after tlie conclusion of the Avar. Very 
few details were therefore published. Broadly 
speaking, the plan was to withdraw the forces 
gradually in the darkness of night dm*ing several 
nights, while keeping the front tnuiches manned 
almost imtil the end. The whole undertaking 
was actually S])read over ton niglits, and was 
divided into throe periods. During the first 
period the winter store and miscollan<‘OiiH articles 
were removed ; in the second period overytliing 
but a minimum of food a.nd ammunition was 
ship})cd, and the first drafts of men were em- 
barked ; the final stages v'hich at Suvla only 
took two nights, was the embareation of guns, 
transport animals, and the main body of troops. 
The Turks Jiad no suspicion of these deliberate 
preparations, which were conducted with 
t‘xtraordixiary skill and st(>alth. There w'ere 
over 80,000 Turks entrenched before the Suvla 
and Anzac lines, at distances varying from 20 
yards to half a mile, or in reserve close behind ; 
and only the most extreme caution prevented 
them from discovering wl lat vs'as afoot. Mr. W ard 
Price, who witnessed the evacuation, wrote : 

With quiofc olUcioiicy, with rogiilariby, even without 
noise, it was done. It may bo said that tho only 
“fighting** that took place in connexion with tho 
embareation was that, which occurred in tho Axistralian 
brigades to dccklo who should havo tho priviU'go of 


slaying to the last. Many men paraded before their 
commanding oIBcors to protest vigorously against being 
ordered to go on board the transports while men who had. 
arrived on the Peninsula after themselves woro allowed 
to slay an hour or two longer with the rearguard. 

At Suvla tho 200 men who formed tho ultimate 
rearguard had been the first to land there iu August 
and, suffering heavy loss, bad sot foot ashore almost 
on the very sarno spot whore, on tho night of Uecomber 20, 
they hold tho dnal barrier until tho work of embarking 
the last details was completed. 

The enemy were completely deceived. On 
tlio afternoon of December 20 a vigorous attack 
was begun in tlio Capo Hellos area against some 
trenches at the heixd of the Krithia ravine. 
With the help of fire from warships, the trenches 
u^ere taken with small loss, and lit'ld u-gainst 
counter-attacks delivered that night. This 
operation helped to divert the enemy’s atten- 
tion. At 3.30 a.m. on the morning of .I^ecem- 
ber 21a huge mine was exploded by 11 Anzii(‘s 
near Kusseirs Top. It was fired by eloclric 
contact from a distance, just as the last, troops 
W’ere leaving the beach ; and as it had been 
driven under the Ikirkish trenches it vv’as con- 
sidered that the enemy must havo suffered a 
hundred casualties. The Turks thought tlie 
Anzacs were about to attack, and for forty 
minutes they blazed away furiously with theii* 
rifles at the empty trenches. Some straggh'rs 
who had lost their way in tho maze of trenches 
were not fetched off from the Anzac beach until 
8 a.m. Tho Australians left many letters of 
farew'ell to the 1*urks, assuring them that they 
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were clean fighters and that the Australians 
hoped to meet them again. A gramophone 
was left in a conspicuous place in the trench on 
Walker’s Ridge, with its disc on and the needle 
ready to play “ The Turkish Patrol.” Bonfires 
of bully beef, biscuits, and rice — only a small 
proportion of the stores — were lit before 
the last troops left. By daybreak every 
transport had vanished from the coast and 
only one or two warships remained. When 
the sun was well up, the Turks on the Anafarta 
ridges began bombarding Chocolate Hill, 
LaJa Baba, and Hill 10 with more than 



AFTER THE EVACUATION. 

Captain Davidson, of H.M.S. “ Cornwallis, and 
General Hyng. 

their usual violence, and it was apparently 
hoiu's before they discovc^red what had oc- 
cLured. Few among tlie departing troojjs kiu*w 
how well the luck whicli had so often fh'sortcd 
them serve^d thorn at the (‘iid. As a matter of 
fact, the Royal Navy, to whoso splendid 
organization the success of the withdraw'al was 
chiefly due, found that sufficient small craft 
could be concentrated for the final embarcation 
24 hours earlier than vas originally planned. 
The last movements were therefore made a night 
earlier, and it was fortunate that the do])arturc 
was accelerated. On the night of Decembtu* 21 


a tremendous southerly gale sprang out of a 
clear sky. Had the original date remained 
imaltercd, it would assuredly have found some 
thousands of men ashore and unable to embark. 
Thus good fortune, which had so often been 
denied them, was witli the Anzacs and the 0th 
Corps in the closing episode. 

Sir Charles Monro issued a Special Order of 
the Day on December 21, in which ho con- 
gratulated all ranks on “an achievement 
without parallel in tho annals of war.” Next 
day he was appointed to tho command of tho 
First Army in France and Flanders, and Sir 
William Bird wood remained in supremo cliarg(^ 
at the Dardanelles. General Birdwood had 
been wounded on the top of the head in tho 
preceding May, but tho wound was thought 
to bo slight, and he never wont on tho sick list. 
After the evacuation of Anzac ho had tho 
wound examined, and it was found that h(j 
had been carrying a large piece of bullet in his 
head for seven months without knowing it/. 
On December 22, on the Krithia front, Second 
Lieutenant Alfred Victor Smith, of the l/5tli 
Battalion, East Lancaslxiro Regiment, met 
with his death under circumstances so romaiic- 
ablo that his splendid self-sacrifice sheds a glow 
over the last molancholy days at Capo Holies. 
Tho Victoria Cross was posthumously conhwHl 
upon him, and in maldng the announcement 
the London (Jazeltc said : 

iCo was iu tho act of throwing a grenade when it slippcMl 
from his hand and foil to tho bottom of tho troinsh, clo.so 
t.o sovoral of our olliocrs and men. JIo imiM<3dialoly 
shouted out a warning, and hinisolf jurnpcid clear and 
into safety ; but, sooing that tlio olUcors and men were 
unable to got into cover, and knowing well that tlx* 
gronudo was duo to explode, ho roturnod without any 
hositatiou and Hung himself down on it. II o was in- 
stantly killod by tlio explosion. His niagniticent act of 
self-sacrifice undoubtedly saved many livo.s.* 

Wluui Siivifi. and Anzac were ovacuiit(‘d, it. 
was announced, probably as a })lind, Unit i.h<* 
Krithia lino would bo rctHUicd. 8onu» lu'ulral 

tjceond Lieutenant Smith was tho only son of IMr. 
\V. H. Smith, Chief Constable of Jiurnley, ami he had 
hern at Oallipoli since May. Ho M-as 21 years of ug(‘. 
Writing to hi.s father, Brigaclier-Gonoral 'rnfn(‘ll said : 

“ i’ossihly he tliought ho could extinguish it; nioro 
likely lie deUborately forfeited liis lilo to .save others 
from death and injury. AVliat<tver liis tlunights 
have been, his act was one of braveiy sneh as 1 j)<‘rscnMll> 
have never hoard surpassed. I’horti was only (>n<‘ rt'sull 
possible. H’he gr(amdo exploded, aind he lost his lib*. 

I am afraid no decoration can conipon.saLo fur the loss 
of your only son, but tho explanation mu.st make you 
the proudest niau in England, when ov(*ry ota^ roads tho 
story and couples the memory of his name with that old 
and houomefl phrase ‘ A soidha’ and a gentleman.’ ^I’lnj 
admiration expressed in these lines is not mine aloms 
hilt that of evt‘rv otiicor and man in tlio brigade I liave 
tho honour to eormnand.” 
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oorrespondonfcs, nota))ly Mr. Granville Fortescue, and the bulk of the British embarcation was 

who had seen the conflict from the Turkisli undertaken at Beach W, better known as 

side, had urged tiiat the ICrithia line should be Lancashire Landing (see VoL V., pp. 453-4). 

Jield at all costs, because it was the “ key On the nights of January 5 and 6 the evacua* 

position ” of the Dardanelles, and likely to be tion continued in a steady and unhurried 

“ more important than Gibraltar.” Whether fashion. On the afternoon of January 7 the 

there was any further hesitation in London Turks began a heavy bombardment accoin- 

was not publicly explained, but the French panied by musketry fire, and they sprang two 

Gorps began to prepare to go as soon as Anzac mines near Fusilier Bluff, on the extreme left 

was emptied, and on December 29 formal of the British line. At 4.15 p.m. it was seen 

orders to evacuate the whole Capo Helles area that the Turks had fixed bayonets all along their 

\^'ero made known. The Turkish artillery fire front, and their officers were perceived en* 

Jiad greatly increased in intensity, but the deavoming to persuade them to advance. But 

Tui‘kish infantry had deteriorated in quality, the Turkish first-line army had mostly been 

tmd there was not much apprehension about an destroyed, and the new formations were 

infantry attack. The met. hods adopted at imwilling to move. The only advance actually 

Anzac and Suvla w'ere altered for the Cape made by the enemy was near Fusilier Bluff, 

Pf cellos withdrawal. Tiie sliipmonts of troops where there was a brisk fight, in which the 

were s])road over a l()ng<‘r period. The French British repulsed the Tmks, losing thom- 

<Jorps, a British Division, and the remaining selves five officers and 130 men killed and 

Yeomanry got away under cover of darkness wounded. The Staffordshires had the honour 

at the Y(\ry lioginning of January, 1910. By of bearing the brunt of tho very last action 

January 4 nearly all tho French and 10,000 fought on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Britisli had gone. Tho French used Beach V, Several thousand men were got away on the 
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A shell from the Turkish guns bursting near the River Clyde, 
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night of Janueo-y 7, and by the morning of 
January 8 most of the guns had gone also. In 
the afternoon the sea became very rough, and 
the enibarcation on the last night was greatly 
impeded. Gully Beach and Beach Y were 
used to some extent, until the sea became too 
high. The final embarcations were made at 
Beach W and Beach V, and at the latter spot 
the troops passed through the holes in the 
River Clyde, exactly as had been done at the 
original landing. Most of the last batches of 
troops were afloat by 2.30 a.m. on January 9, 
and the last man left the River Clyde at 
3.35 a.m. He was the principal military land- 
ing officer. There may have been slightly 
later embarcations at Beach W. The very last 
act of the beach parties was to fire great 
moimds of stores and ammunition, and as the 
ships moved off, a tremendous explosion of 
t(‘n tons of explosive material marked the end 
of the attack on tlie Dardanelles. Seventeen 
gims were left behind and destroyed, but of 
ihese six were Brcnch naval guns, and all were 
worn out. 

The British losses on land at the Dardanelles, 


including the Royal Naval Division and all 
Anzac units, were as follows up to January 9, 

1916: ^ , 

Killed. Wounded. Mispuig. Total. 
Ollicers ... 1,745 3,143 do3 o,-41 

Other rank.s 20,455 74,952 10,901 112,308 

Grand Total— 117,540, of which mimher 28,200 oniccrs 
mAn wnvA rfif! orded as killed or died of wound.s. 


The French losses are not mcluded in these 
numbers ; and it should also he noted that in 
addition to the losses in action, 90,083 sick 
cases were admitted to hospital at or from thc^ 
Dardanelles between April 25 and December 11, 
1915. 

Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on 
January 10, 1916, said that the retirement from 
Gallipoli wes one of tlio finest o]H‘rations in 
naval or military Jiistory and it would take 
an imperishable place in oiu national histoi\y. 
The mistak(\s of the Britisli Govermnent at 
Galli])oli, as well as of tiiose res])onsible for t}\(^ 
unsupported naval attack and for the various 
cardinal blunders of stratc^gy and organization, 
will probably find an almost equally im- 
perishable jilace in liie annals of war. 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
BALKANS: INTERVENTION OF 

BULGARIA. 


J^OLIOY OF THE ALLIES IN THE BALKANS — BeSULTS OF THE BaLIvAN WaJRS ATTITUDE OF BALKAN 

States in 1914 — Position at beginning of Dardanelles Campaign — ^M. Venizelos on Greek 
Intervention — ^H is Defeat and Besignation — ^Bulgaria’s Claims — ^Negotiations with the 
ArxrEs — Txutoo -Bulgarian Agreement — Failure of the jVIacedonian Negotiations — 
(iiuRMANY’s Diplomatic Triumph — The Bussian Ultimatum — But.garia at War — M. Veni- 
zelos Beturns to Power — His Second Besignation — The Allies at Salonika. 


A S \vc havo seen, tho initiation and 
gradual dovelopniont of the 
DardanellcH campaign were very 
greatly infliK'ncod by fiolitical rather 
than military eonsidcrations. As in so many 
other (*riti(ial pliases of a war that was not of 
tlK'ir making, the Covornments of the Allies 
lac^ked oI(‘arn(‘ss of vision and definite corn- 
inuiuiy of purpose in tludr attitude towards 
Turkey, to\vards tho Balkan States, and 
towards tJi(' solution of tlio whole problem of 
South- Ra^^tiTn Murop(‘. In the years before 
tho war they liad ho(‘n ong*igcd in a dospenite 
attempt to kc^ep all Mu' ({n^et Powers of Europe 
iniitod precisely in regard to that problem, and 
to solv(' it by agreement-. WJien, in 1914, the 
( lOrinanic Powers abandoned pa(‘itieand “ I5uro- 
peiui ” protonces, and set out to d^stroj^ Serbia 
end to complete the OcTruan duinination f)f 
Tnrk('y, tho Allies sought rather to counteract 
iiiid defeat tliis policy tiia-n to promote a 
positive f*ouuter-policy of their own. Certain 
undertakings were, indeed, (*ntorcd into with 
Kussia against the event of tlie eonquest of tho 
1 )a!‘da.nolh‘s and Constant ino])le, but, in the 
main, ilu‘ Darda-nollos campaign was inspired 
l(^s.s by clear polit-ical cone(^[>tions than by a 
g<'neral hope that it would cut Icnots which 


diplomacy btid failed to unravel, and, while 
administering .a severe check to German;s’‘^ 
eastern ambitions, would restore the conditions 
necessary for further diplomatic labours. 

It was, indeed, obvious that the opening of 
tho Diirdanellos would ho ve immense political 
consequences. It might restore the Balkan 
League of Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria — this 
time with tlio adhesion of Biunania. It must 
in any case deteruuue the policy and relations 
of all tJie Balkan States. Unfortunately failure 
was no loss certain tlian suecoss to determine 
the course of events in the Balkans. It soon 
appeared that, having failed to negotiate a 
Balkan n.greom(‘nt before embarking upon tho 
Dardanelles cnteTprise, tho Allies would fail to 
obtain an agreement during the progress <»f 
imcortain and. indeed, unsuccessful military 
operations. Tho sjiring and summer of 1915 
were occupied in fe^'(‘rish diplomatic effort-. 
But diplomacy secured tho help neither of 
Greece nor of Buinania, and iu the autumn, 
before tho Allies had resolved to abandon the 
costly Dardanelles campaign, hopeless though 
its prospects had become, Bulgaria had thrown 
in her lot dediaitely with the Central Powers, 
and Serbia, who had twice driven the Austrians 
off her soil, was exposed to invasion of a kind 
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THE KING OF GREECE. 


which she was powerless to resist. The diplo- 
macy of the Allies had suffered a severe defeat. 

We shall not attempt here to analyse the 
whole causes of this political failure. Our 
narrative will in the main tell its ONvn tale. 
But lot us note at once the officiai account of 
the jjolicy of the Allies which was a;! von to 
the House of Commons on October 11, 1916, 
by Sir Edward Grey. It was, lie said, at the* 
outset of the war the desire of the Allies that 
“ the war should not spread in the Near East.” 
AVhen, however, Gerjiiany forced Turkey to 
intervene, the Allies “ concentrated on working 
for Balkan agreement.” They considered that 
agreement among the Balkan States could bo 
secured only by mutual concessions,” which 
required “mutual consent.” But the “acute 
divisions ” in the Balkans were such that the 
•policy of embitterment, promoted by the 
Central Powers, overcame the policy of recon- 
ciliation. Sir Edward Grey added — and tliis 
the gist of liis cas(‘ : 

111 my opinion ib is clear that nothing oni.sido a 
preponderating advantage to i,ho Allies in tlio course o£ 
military events in Kurope would have enabled us to 
make tho policy of Balkan union pi*evail over the 
opposite policy of bringing about Balkan vror. 


In other words the Balkan policy of the 
Allies was, for better or worse, based upon the 
expectation of military successes sufficient to 
turn the scale. It is said that in the spring of 
1015 the King of Bulgaria declared that he 
would intervene on behalf of tho Allies when 
they began to hammer at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. When the obvious failure of the 
Dardanelles campaign w^as added ta the Ger- 
manic conquest of Galicia — freeing him from 
the fear of any immediate intervention by 
Rumania — Ferdinand intervened on behalf of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, 

The first Balkan War (1912) was, in its origin 
at any rate, a real war of Liberation, fought for 
the freedom of the Christian population of the 
Balkan Peninsula from the misrule of Turkey. 
It was rendered possible by the conclusion, after 
years of unsuccessful diplomacy, of an alliance 
between Serbia and Bulgaria, followed by the 
conclusion of a Treaty between Bulgaria and 
Greece and other arrangements which completed 
the Balkan League. The central feature of 
the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 1912 was a 
provisional settlement of the vexed question 
of the partition of Macedonia — that immensely 
complicated pro}>lom of mixed races and mixed 
creeds. Tlio settlement was provisional, ospo- 
eially inasmuch as tho north-western area of 
Macedonia remained a “ contested zone/’ and 
much was to depend upon ultimate arbitration 
by Russia. No sooner had the arms of the 
Balkan States triumphed over Turkey than — 
largely by reason of tho dissensions of tho G refit 
Powers — Balkan unity was again broken. 
Serbia, refused tho outlet to the Adriatic that 
was her due, required “ componsation ” in 
Macedonia. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
fomented the consequent feud, and encouraged 
Bulgaria to attack her allies. The second 
Balkan War ended in the defeat of Bulgaria. 
This defeat was scaled by tho intervention of 
Rumania. The Treaty of Bukarost (August, 
1913) deprived Bulgaria of the bulk of her 
expected gains. It gave her, indeed, some 
additional territoiy to the south-east, wil.h a 
strip of coast on the u^Egoan and a port at 
Dodoagatch. But on the one hand the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, joining the iEgean and the 
Black Sea, ran to the west and not to the east of 
Adrianople ; on the other hand Bulgaria was 
not only excluded from the “contested zone ” 
of Macedonia, but was cut off from most of tlio 
territory allotted to her by the Treaty of 1912 
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BALKAN FRONTIERS, 1913-1915 
(Showing terms of Treaty of Bukarest). 


with Serbia, and by the agreements with 
Greece. Bulgaria owed her humiliation to the 
criminal act of her King and to the intrigues of 
the Central Powers. But Europe had no reason 
to be proud of the Treaty of Bukarest, which 
could not bo justified by any principles of 
nationality. The most that could be said for it 
was that its temporary acceptance was perhaps 
preferable to attempts at revision which had no 
prospect of success. The real hope was that, 
liaving defeated the Central Powers and re- 
moved their malevolent influence, the Allies 


would restore justice in South-Eastern Europe, 
and solve the Macedonian problem with the 
rest of the problems which had been poisoned 
by German policy. 

Meanwhile the actual situation in the Balkans 
during the first year of war was this. Serbia 
was guarded against Bulgaria by her alliance 
with Greece — the scope of which, as tvill he 
seen, was a matter of some dispute. Bulgaria 
was checked also by the fear of Rumanian 
intervention. On the other hand, Bulgaria 
was quite certain not to remain content with 
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M. HADJI MICHEFF, 

The Bulgarian Minister, leaving the Legation in 
London, October, 1915. 


mere neutrality. Botli in Turkey and in 
Macedonia she would endeavour to repair the 
losses of the Balkan Wars. Into which scale 
would King Ferdinand hold it the more pro- 
fitable to throw his weight ? Ho could be 
trusted to decide ruthl(^ssl\' and selfishly, 
without regard for Bulgaria’s historic debts 
to Russia on the one hand, and England on the 
other. And it w’as well Imown that he thought 
more of his vanity, often woimded by the 
contempt in which, he fancied, his person 
was held in Petrograd and London, than of 
the loss and humiliation to which ho had ex- 
posed his adopted coiuitry by the German- 
made Second Balkan War. Unfortunately 
the failure of the Dardanelles expedition and 
the set-back to Russia’s arms in the summer of 
1915 were to give him the excuse that liis 
craven heart desired, and enable him to emerge 
as the ally of WilHam II. and the “ Saviour of 
Macedonia.” 


From the outbreak of the Great War in 
August, 1915, Bulgaria was prolific in declara- 
tions of tranq uillity and good intention . Greece 
being pledged to join Serbia in the event of 
Bulgarian aggression, Bulgaria promoted — 
already, it would seem, under German and 
Austrian auspices — ^much talk of an entente 
between Tui’key, Bulgaria, and Rumania, as 
the result of which Bulgaria should acquire 
Ka valla, the much coveted port on the Aegean, 
at the expense of Greece, and satisfy all her 
claims in Macedonia. Meanwhile the IBulga-rian 
Government repeatedly declared its deter- 
mination to maintain neutrality. Sofia soerns 
to have expected Rmnania to take early action 
against Himgary, and hoped then to destroy- 
the Treaty of Bukarest and to obtain v^hat 
was called “ a complete • reaiTangemcnt of 
frontiers in the Ihxllians.” To these ends there 
was a cjonsidorabie display of Anglophil S(‘n- 
timent, with revived reminiscences of Bulgaria’s 
debt to English Liberalism under .Gladstone. 
In October Balkan prospects and possibilities 
were affected by the ch^atli of King Charles of 
Rumania, a Hohenzollern Prbico whoso powerful 
personality and exporienced statesmanshif) 
had been for half a century a considerable fact or 
in all the problems of South-Eastern Europi‘. 
ITis death undoubtedly made Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria seem a }>igger figure among tlK‘ litlk^ 
Balkan statesman of the time, and when 
Turkey’s intorvoutioii increased the x^roba- 
bility of Rumanian action, Sofia began to 
blackmail Bukarest. Bulgaria required a 
“ mandate ” for the occupation of Mace- 
donia, and immediate “ restitution ” of ov(a*y- 
thing accorded her by the Serbo -Bulgarian 
Treaty of 1912. 

Gennany now developed great diplomatic 
activity. In December the veteran Marshal 
voii dor Goltz, on his way to Turkey, paid a 
demonstrative visit to Sofia, bearing an auto- 
grapli letter from the Emperor William to King 
Ferdinand. In January, 1915, the German 
banks made Balg<iria an advance of £3,000,000 
— belated fulfihrumt of an agreement for a 
loan of £20,000,000 concluded in the summer of 
1914, by which Germany secured valuable 
economic concessions. Further advances to 
the total amount of £3,000,000 were promised 
in the course of two or three montlis. Needless 
to say, Bulgarian diiDlomac 3 ^ insisted that 
these financial operations wore devoid of 
political significance, and “ Anglophil ” Bul- 
garians wore perinitted to renew their assurances 
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of syini)athy with the Entente. All that was 
true was that Bulgaria was not yet irrevocably 
eoininiited to the Central Bowers. 

When, then, in January, 1915, the Allies 
decided upon the groat venture at the Dar- 
danelles, ihoy wore in almost complete uncer- 
tainty as to the fiuiire course of events in the 
Balkans, and in particular as to the policy of 
Bulgaria, l^ut they believed that the hour 
hfwl come for Greece to strike, in the spirit of 
her treaty obligations to Serbia and on behalf 
of the just aspirations of Hellenism. There is 
no doubt that the military coimcils in liOndon 
were influenced by confidence in Greek inter- 
vention — a confidence supported by the diplo- 
matic reports and also by the less trustworthy 
assurances of all too international finance. 
Wo must now record briefly the disappointment 
of tliose hopes. 

^Vhile Iving Consiautiue soeincd to be bent 
upon maintaining in jjorfect equilibrium hk 
aribction for England and France and his 
admiration for the German army, the great 
Gro<'k statesman and Prime Minister, M. Veni- 
s^elos, hold from the beginning of the Great 
War that tb(' welfare of the Balkans and 
the futun‘ of (Tr(r5(i(ie woro bound up with 
the victory of the .Allies. Tn December, 1915, 
long aCt<‘r tiie events hero narrated, the I'Cing 
d<‘len(l(‘d liis ()olioy hi a conversation with a 
spn<‘ia.l (‘ori‘(^spond<'nt of The Times, “The 
pitiabh' condition of P>(‘lgium,” he said, “was 
always befori^ my eyes.” His desire was “at 
all costs to ko<'p his country from sharing the 
[)orils and disasteiM of the great European 
conflagration.” M. Venizelos thought other- 
wise. Me hold that the operations of the Allies 


against Turkey were Greece’s crowning oppor- 
tunity. Ho recommended armed intervention, 
and he was ready to make to Bulgaria the con- 
cessions necessary for Balkan solidarity, finding 
compensation for Greece in Asia Minor. His 
policy and his courage wore worthy of the man 
who had five years before, by his solution of 
the Cretan crisis, saved both Greece and the 
djmasfcy. 

Acting upon these views, M, Venizelos entered 
into detailed negotiations with the Allies, and 
in Januar^^ received definite proposals for 
intervention from the British Minister at 
Athens, Sir Francis Elliot, on behalf of tbo 
British Government. On January 24 he sent 
a close analysis of Greek policy and interests to 
King Constantine. M. Venizelos observed that 
the British communication “ again confronts 
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M. VENIZELOS, 

Greece with one of the most critical periods in 
her history.” Tie proceeded : 

CTrxul to-cla.v our policy simply consisted in the pio* 
sorvatiofi of neutrality, in ho far, at loast, as our treaty 
obliq;ation to Serbia did not oblige uh to depart there- 
from. But wo aro called to participate in the war, no 
lonacor in order to f\ilfil simply moral obligations, whicli, 
if realized, will create a groat and powerful Orooco, such 
as nob ovon tho boldest optindst could havo imagined 
only a few years back. 

In order to obtain those groat oomponsaiions groat 
dangers will certainly have to bo faced. But after long 
and careful study of tho question C end uith the opinion 
that we ought to face those dangers. 

We ought to face thorn chiefly because, ovon though 
wo were to take no part in the war now, and to endoavoxir 
to preserve our neutrality uuiil the end, wo should still 
be expoisod to dangers. 

M. Venizelos then pointed out that, if Serbia 
were crushed by another Austro -Genuan 
invasion, there was no reason why the invasion 
should stop short at Greece’s Macedonian fron- 
tier, or why it should not advance to Salonika. 
Alternatively, Bulgaria, at the invitation of 
Austria, might be expected to occupy Serbian 
Macedonia. M, Venizelos continued ; 

What would be our position ? We should Ihon bo 
obliged to hasten to tho aid of Serbia unless wo, wished 
to incur the dishonour of disregarding our treaty obliga- 
tions. Kven if we were to remain incliflerent to our 
moral debasement and impassive, v\o should havo to 
submit to tho disturbance of tho Balkan equilibrium in 
favour of Btilgaria, who, thus strengthened, would 
either now' or some time hence be in a position to attack 
us, when wo should be entirely 'without cither a friend 
or an ally. If, on the other hand, we hod then to help 
Serbia in order to fulfil tho duty incumbent upon us, wo 
should do so ^ far more unfavourable circumHtances 
than if we went to her assistance now, becaxiso Serbia 
would already be crushed, and in consequence our aid 
would bo of no, or at best of little, avail. Moreover, by 
rejecting now the overtures of the Triple Bntonte, wo 
should, even in the event of victory, secure no tangible 
compensation for the support wo should have lent. 


As these passages show, M. Venizelos took a 
very definite view of the treaty obligations of 
Greece in the event of any attack by Bulgaria 
upon Serbia. This matter was at the root of the 
differences whieli arose between ]\I. Venizelos 
and King Constantine. In tlie subsequent 
statement to the correspondent of IVie TbneSy 
which we .have already quoted, the King said : 
“The Greco-Serbian Treaty deals with a 
Balkan war, and a Balkan war alone. It was 
only to come into force in case either Greeet! or 
Ser})ia vas attacked hy Bulgaria alone. 
Clearly it did not refer, and was never intended 
to refer, to the case of Serbia being attacked by 
two of the great military Powers of Europe as 
well as by Bulgaria.” 

Having laid dovt^n. tho i)rinci]jles, M. Veni- 
zelos proceeded to define bis policy. Greece 
must seek the cooperation not only of Kumania, 
but also of Bulgaria, fi’o lliis end slio must 
no longer refuse all discussion of concessions, 
and no longer, as hitherto, oppose any impor- 
tant concessions by Serbia. She must “ make 
adcqualo concessions to Bulgaria.” Now that 
Greece could look to tho realization of her 
national aims in Asia Minor, she could afford 
to make concessions. Greece should withdraw 
her objections to concessioT»s by Serbia to 
Biilgaria, “even if these concessions extend to 
tho right bank of iiio. Vardar.” She shoxild cv<^n 
“sacrifice Kavalla, in order to save ilclk^nism 
in Turkov, and to ensure tho creation of a real 
Magna Grascia.” In rotuim Bulgaria siiould 
promise active cooperation in tho war, and, 
before the actual cession of Kavalla, should 
agree, under tho guarantee of the Ententi'i 
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Powers, to the frontier arrangeiniuit essential 
to “ a definite etlmological settloinent in the 
Balkans.” If Bulgaria extended beyond the 
Vardar, Serbia should code tlie JDoiran-Ghevgeli 
district to Greece. If, on the other hand, 
“Bulgaria’s greed” made cooperation impos- 
sible, Greece should at least obtain Riunania’s 
cooperation, without which Greek intervention 
in the war would be too dangerous. 

In a second letter, two days later, M. Veni- 
zelos explained that, painful though the cession 
of Kavalla would bo, it would be compensated 
by the accpiisition of much larger Greek terri- 
tory in Asia Minor. When, however, the 
Gcnnan loan to Bulgaria was concluded, he 
liimself no longer favoured territorial conces- 
sions to that country. 

The arguments of IM. Venizelos prevailed, 
liowevor, neither with, the IGng nor with the 
Creek General Staff, and the whole history of 
Greece from the opening of the Dardanelles 


campaign in Januaiy, 1915, down to the 
intervention of Bulgaria in October, the sub- 
sequent crushing of Serbia, and the evacuation 
of Gallipoli, was that of a dramatic political 
stxruggie, wl'iioh, however, left Greece still 
“neutral,” hut with her teri’itory occupied 
by allied forces babcd upon Salonilia. 

During February M. Venizelos continued to 
press unsuccessfully for intervention. At the 
beginning of March, on the eve of the great 
navcil attack at the Dardanelles, he resigned 
oflico, and appealed to public opinion on behalf 
of the policy for which he could not obtain the 
approval of the King. The ICing responded 
by restoring to ollioe the Gennanophil Cliief of 
the General Staff, who had been dismissed for 
an attack on M. Venizelos. A Cabinet wiw 
formed by M. Gounaris, wdth an avowc^l policy 
of neutrality. After a brief ubsenee from Athens 
M. Venizelos returned in Apidl, and, as a preface 
to the General Election which was incNitable 
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owing to the strength of IVI. Venizelos’s majority 
in the Chamber, there was an imseoinly \\Tangle 
between the late Premier and the Crown, M. 
Venizelos being forced to publish his letters 
to the King which wo have already summarized, 
while the King and the Government insisted 
upon M. Venizclos’s readiness to sacrifice 
Kavalla and other gains of the second Balkan 
War, and disputed M. Venizelos’s declaration 
that the King had originally «approved his 
policy and authorized negotiations with Bul- 
garia. The Government found moans to post- 
pone the elections, and M. Venizolos left Greece. 
Meanwhile excitement in Gmcco was kept at 
.fever heat by events at the Dardanelles. In 
May the King became dangerously ill, and 
there was plenty of evidence that, while the 
country warmly favoured the policy of M. 
Venizelos, King Constantine was sfall a national 
hero, assured not on}y of the devotion of the 
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army but of the affectionate loyalty of the 
people. In the middle of June, however, when 
the belated elections were at last held, M. 
Venizolos, who had himself returned to Greece, 
won two -thirds of the seats in the Chamber. 

The illness of the King still served to keep M. 
Venizelos, even under these conditions, out of 
office. The Premier, ]\f. Gounaris, declared that 
“ unfortunately the King’s condition does not 
permit of the taking of any other decision than 
that of awaiting the meeting of tJie Chamber ; 
the doctors are of opinion that it is impossibl(‘ 
for tl)e King to discuss tlie political situation 
without endangering his life.” Shnilarly, the 
proposal of a Regency was defeated by the 
argument that, according i.o the Gre<‘k Con- 
stitution, the initiative in this matter also rested 
with the EZing, and “ the j^resont state of the 
King’s health excludes all possibility of pro- 
posing such a measure to him.” In the jniddk" 
of July, in spite of all protests, M. Goiinaris 
obtained from the King a decree posiponing llu' 
opening of Parliament for a inonth. When 
the Chamber at last met on August 1C, the 
Venizelist candidate for the presidency of the 
Chamber was elected by a large majority. Tiie 
Gounaris Government resignt‘d, and M. Veniz<'l< s 
returned to office. 

We must now revert to Bulgaria before 
describing M. Venizolos’s second, but again 
unsuccessful, effort to secure the intervention of 
Greece on the side of the Allies. 

We have sc^en that Bulgaria’s fmancini 
transactions with Germany in January, 1915, 
already acted as a check upon M. Venizelos’s 
conciliatory policy. The Allies, however, re- 
garded the matter as only one move in the 
German game, put the best appearance they 
could on the situation, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Sofia. The British Government by 
the middle? of February, or sooner, had given 
Bulgaria to understand that her national 
aspirations wore regarded with sympathy, and 
that there was every prospect of satisfactory 
negotiations, provided that, if concessions were 
made at the expense of Serbia, it was certain 
that Bulgaria wmuld enter the war against 
Turkey. In their subsequent explanations 
British Ministers laid great stress upon this 
point — ^that concessions must depend upon 
Bulgaria’s definite promise of anned co- 
operation. In his speech on October 11 Sir 
Edward Grey said that this was “ an essential 
preliminary,” and that, “if Bulgaria was to 
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realize her hopes and aspirations, she must 
cooperate in the common cause in which tiie 
hopes and aspirations of other neighboming 
States who were to make concessions to her 
were engaged.” The Allies were, indeed, 
bound in honour to Serbia, and also unable to 
propose terms imjust to Greece. The repl^’- of 
Gorman diplo?naey was prompt. Aft’r»cting 
to desire only ihilgaria’s neutrality, Gcnnaiiy 
and Austria-Hungary offered freely, at the 
expense of Serbia and Greece, more gains in 
Macedonia than the Allies could “in common 
fairness,” as Sir Edward Grey said, offer for 
Bulgaria’s cooperation. On the other hand, 
they began to prepare the way for Turkish 
concessions to Bulgaria in Thrace. On March 
13, at the very moment that a British j\Iilita.ry 
Mission were visiting Sofia, The Times corre- 
spondent in the* Balkan Peninsula reported 
“ efforts recently made by Germany to induce 
Turkey to restore to Bulgaria the territory in 
Thrace accorded to her by the Treaty of 
London.” As The Times correspondent said, 
this proposal “ aimed at embroiling Bulgaria 
witii the Entente Powers, and would com- 
promise the future of Macedonia.”* It proved 
to be the key to Germany’s diplomatic success. 

AVlion the Bulgarian Sobranyo closed at the 
end of March — ^not to meet again until King 
Ferdinand and the Radoslavolf Government, 
wlxich had no majority in the Sobranye, 
had imposed a Germanophil policy on 
the country — the Premier, M. Kadoslavoff, 
made an emphatic declaration of the resolve 
of the Government to maintain neutrality. 
Its elfcjct was somewhat marred by the runvs 
that, in insolent repotition of an almost idtm- 
tical operation in November, 1914, th<*rc liad 
been a considerable raid of Bulgarian irregulai's 
into Serbian territory in the neighbourhood of 
Strumnitza. The affair seems to have been 
organized by the Austrian Military Attaclic at 
Sofia, Colonel T^axa, who was spending large 
sums in bribery, not only of Turkisli and Bul- 
garian refugees from Serbian Macedonia, but of 
Bulgarian officials. M. Radoslavofi loudly 
disclaimed responsibility for the incident, and 
began to issue “ interviews ” and Press com- 
muniqms to the effect that the Entente could 
have Bulgarian cooperation in return for only 
a part of the zone of Macedonia which was 

* Yet Sir "R. Groy said in tho Houso of Commons on 
Novembor 0 that ** reports of Bulgarian nsgotiationK 

with Turkey fame fro«i various Balkan sources a<t 
tarly aa Aprils 
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“ uncontested ” according to the Serbo-Bul- 
garian Treaty of 1912, together with the ce.ssion 
of Seres, Kavalla, and Drama by Greece. 
During April there was, indeed, considerable 
optimism as to the prospect of a settlement 
among those who could best gauge the currents 
at Sofia, and it was, perhaps, unfortunate that 
those who were responsible for the military 
operations at tho Dardanelles showed a peculiar 
lack of understanding of tho political situation 
and of the value of obtaining in advance the 
Balkan assistance of which they were soon to 
stand sorely in need. Shaken by tho interven- 
tion of Italy at the end of May, disturbed by 
the belief that Rumania was pledged to Italy, 
and not yet satisfied o*bont Bulgaria, Germany 
at this time turned on Rumania. The German 
Press now threatened, now coaxed, Bukarest, 
some writers using language such as that 
“those who do not or will not know that our 
nxilitary situation is brilliant should learn the 
fact from the language and attitude of our 
diplomacy,” w^hilo other writers advocated 
“ fair and just ” concessions to Ruma,nia. 

But, in any ease, Bulgaria jnad(‘ oxtra\'agant 
demands. Early in May, M. Radoshivoff made 
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proposals which involved the cession at the 
expense of Serbia not only of tlio “ uncontested 
zone ” but of Uskiib, and tlio cession l)y Greece 
of Seres, Ka valla, and Drama. On May 29 the 
lilntento Powers gave their reply, and on 
Juno 15 Bulgaria made new projDosals. They 
were ofHcially staled to have made a favour- 
blo impression.” aiid to be a possible “basis 
for negotiation?. ” 1:3 at the Allies were not 

ready with tlioir <iccision. Thej^’ embarked 
upon long and diOlcult, howev’er friendly, 
negotiations ^vith Serbia. Six weeks elapsed 
before they d^-^livered their reply to the Bul- 
garian proposals of June 15. Meanwhile Bul- 
garia had come to terms with Turkey. Then 
six more weeks elapsed before definite offers 
were made to Bulgaria. In this time Germany 
had completed her dif)loinatic victory. 

The presentation of the Bulgarian Note of 
June 15 to the Entente Powers coincided with 


a great accentriation of German efforts. The 
immediate consequences were dramatic enotigh. 
On June 21 it was announced at Sofia that the 
Germa-n Mim'stcr, Dr. Michahellos, was absent 
in JBerlin and would not return to his post, 
hi.‘« place being taken provisionally by the 
German Military Ai-tachc in Constantinople. 
This officer was a certain Colonel von Leipzig. 
Ho had been employed for years as a German 
agent in Turkey. He had been Military Attach^ 
at Constantinople in the days of Abdul Hamid. 
He had afterwards retired, but was sent back 
agjxin to Constantinople at the beginning of 
1915. The object of his “ provisional ” mission 
to Bulgaria w^as the conclusion of a Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement at Turkey’s expense. 
He reached Sofia, and seems . to have prepared 
an agreement upon the basis of the acceptance 
of all Bulgaria’s demands-Lthe cession of 
Adrianople and everything up to the line 
drawn from Enos to Midia. Bulgaiia, in fact, 
was to recover all that she had lost in Tlirace 
in 1913. Colonel von Leipzig then returned to 
Turkey. In a fow days he was dead. The 
Gennan Press was supplied with" an ingenious 
story of how he had x>aid a visit to the Dar- 
danelles, and, while waiting at the railway 
station of XJsunkopru for a train to take him 
back to Constantinople, had opened his suit 
case and been killed by the accidental explosion 
of a revolver which was lying among his clothes. 
In reality he had been murdered by the oppo- 
nents of Turkish concessions • to Bulgaria. 

Germany, however, was not to be deterred 
by such trifles, and, although there was a 
momentary lull in the Turco -Bulgarian negotia- 
tions, they wore continued upon a more moder- 
ate basis than that of the concessions negotiated 
by Colonel von Leipzig. As regards Bulgaria, 
Germany had a powerful tool in the notorious 
M. Rizoff, who had been appointed Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, and pressure upon Turkey 
was facilitated by the increasing scarcity of 
immitions at the Dardanelles. Rumania 
steadily resisted German demands for the 
passage of war material tluough her temtory, 
and the German Press clamoured for a right of 
way tlirougb Bulgaria. The idea was noisily 
propagated that the most pressing < military 
task of the Central Powers was to open a road 
“ from Hamburg to Baghdad,” by means, first, 
of Turco-Bulgarian cooperation, and, secondly, 
of a great new ollensivo against Serbia, which 
would finally broak the resistance of the brave 
little State which liad twice inflicted crushing 
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defeats upon Austria-Hungary, and wouid put 
Bulgaria in inimodiato possession of Macedonia. 

On July 26, while Entente diplomatists were 
still placing trust in Bulgarian good faith, and 
putting the last touches on their reply to the 
Bulgarian Note about Macedonia, The Times 
correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula an- 
nounced tiio practical completion of an agree- 
ment coding to Bulgaria the Turldsh portion 
of tlio Dedeagatch Bail way. He said : — “ Under 
the new arrangement Bulgaria obtains the whole 
extent of the line traversing Turkish territoiy, 
together with the stations Karagach, Demotika, 
and Ivuleli Burgas. The Bulgarian frontier 
will coincide with the course of the river 
IMaritza, all territory to the west becoming 
Bulgarian.” Noting the Bulgarian assurances 
that the cession of the railway “ implied no 
engagement of a political character,” The 
Times observed that it was “ improbable that 
Turkey \voul(l liave made concessions so large 
without some certainty of a political quid pro 
quo” 

' The truth seems to have boon that Bulgaria 
still retained a nominal, or higlily conditional, 


freedom of action, and Germany may even 
have countenanced the continuation of the 
Bulgarian negotiations with the Entente Powei*s 
about Macedonia, especially as they were well 
calculated to cause serious friction among the 
Allies. But to all intents and purposes the 
die was now cast. It may be that the Bulgarian 
Government- — which, it must be remembered, 
had no reason to believe that the coimtry 
approved of the new Germanophil policy — was 
not entirely insincere, even after the events of 
July. But the Bulgarian General Staff freely 
expressed belief in the victory of the Central 
Powei*s, and Ferdinand was only awaiting the 
moment to throw in his lot with Germany. 

On August 4 the Entente Powers delivered 
their reply to the Bulgai*ian Note of June 15. 
On the same day they made “ collective re- 
presentations ” in Athens, where M. Gouiiaris 
was still clinging to ofTice. Bat the centre of 
dii^lomatic interest was now Nish, the temporary 
capitab of Serbia, where it was olHcially an- 
nounced that Russia, Great Britain, Italy, and 
France (had made “representations of an 
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entirely friendly natxu'e, with the hope of 
removing the causes of friction between the 
Balkan States and of establishing an entente 
between them in order to bring the war nearer 
to final success.” The German Press again 
became violently excited. “It is no longer 
possible,” wrote the Vossische Zeitung, “to 
disturb the agreement between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The active fabrication of N otes which 
has now suddenly begun again on the part of 
the Quadruple Entente is merely intended to 
throw sand in the eyes of the world. Of course, 
the diplomatists of the Quadruple Entente 
know only too well how matters really stand 
with Bulgaria.” But if they Imow, they made 
no sign. 

The strain upon Serbia was very severe. 
After all her suft’erings and all her victories, 
she was called upon to restore hard- won 
territory to her treacherous and insatiable 
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neigliboiu*. And the prospect was not im- 
proved by what was loiown of the arrangements 
between the Entente Powers and Italy. Great 
secTocy was observed about the Treaty con- 
cluded at the end of A}')ril which secured the 
intervention of Italy in the war at the end of 
May, but it was known to contain provisions 
regarding especially Dalmatia — both the Dal- 
matian mainland and the Dalmatian islands — 
which caused disnuiy in Serbia and among all 
tJie Soiithem Slavs. Thanks, however, espec- 
ially to ihe wisdom and patience of M. Pashitch, 
Serbia bowed to necessity, and did her best tb 
serve tiio comnmn interests of the Allies as well 
as the cause of Balkan unity Tlie whole 
future of Serbia was at stake. In spite of ihe 
inevitable opposition of military opinion, M, 
Tashitch held fast. Serbia, he said, won id 
go on striving for an agreomcmt with Bulgaria 
“oil condition that Ihe vital intorosts of both 
countries be r(‘spcct(xl.” For the rest, Serbia 
would “ light in aceordaxK^o with the plans of 
Allies.” Parliament supported him. On 
August 2-1, (he Serbian Skupshtixia, after thr(^e 
secret sittings, passed the following resolution : 

TIio Chamber, rondoririg homage to the fallen heroes 
and nMiowing ituS decision to continue side by side with 
Serbia’s Allies the strugt2;lo for the liberation of the 
•S<'rbo.Croaiian-Slovono people at the price of the 
wicrilicos indisponsuble for the protoeLion of tho vital 
interests of our people, approves tho policy of tho 
Govorninent. 

Altliough, however, the principle of con- 
cessions had thus boon accepted, the concessions 
thcms<‘lvcs had by no means been determined, 
and G<'‘niiany and Austria-Hungary redoubled 
their efforts at Sofia. Reports wore carefully 
circulated to the effect that a strong Austro- 
Gerinan attack on the north-east frontier of 
Serbia had been fixed for the middle of Septem- 
ber, and that the Kaiser had irrevocably re- 
solved “ to wipe Serbia off the map ” on his 
way to Constantinople. Unfortimatoly, just 
because the German announcements were so 
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delibe-ratc^, t]\ej found little credence in re- 
spondble qiiarfers. It was stiU solemnly 
rniiiiitained that Gerjnany “ had not the men ” 
for a new offensive. Such views were par- 
ticularly prevalent in oilicial quarters in 
Kn gland, and it was the demonstration by 
the Goraian offensive of the unsatisfactory 
character of tho military advice upon which 
tlu^ British Government relied that led, in 
th(^ autumn and winter of 1915, to important 
rd’ornis— es|)('cially tho formation of a real 
( ienoral Staff with a Chief who, although Lord 
Ivitchoncr remained Secretary of State for 
War, w'as placed in direct communication with 
tho Cabinet. 

Moanw'hile the diplomatic negotiations 
dragged on, in spite of all warnings. The 
attitude of tho Bulgarian Government was one 
of tlio utmost suspicion, and tho nearer the 
diplomatists seemed to some to a settlement, 
tho more insistent Sofia became that Bulgaria 
must have not only promises but actual and 
immediate occupation of the ceded Macedonian 
territory. At tho end of August tho Kaiser 
sent the Grand Duke Johann Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg, foimiorly Regent of Brunswick, 
upon an urgout mission to the Bulgarian Court, 
accompanied by diplomatic officials. The 
Griind Duke spent nearly a fortnight with King 
F<Tdinand, and w'os afterwards received with 


great honours at Constantinople. On September 
10, M. Hadoslavoff admitted that the Tnreo-* 
Bulgarian convention, already described, was 
an established fact, although he still Jiiain- 
tained the pretence that it “involved no 
political engagements.” At the same tim© 
Biilgaria called to tho colours the Macedonian , 
Bulgarian bands, and all Bulgarians of Mace- 
donian or Thracian origin. A strict Press 
censorship was imposed, and journals w'hich 
criticized the Germanopliil policy of tho 
Government were confiscated. 

On September II the Entente Powers made 
at last definite proposals to Bulgaria, proposals 
of an extremely libei'al kind. They would 
have given Bulgaria the whole of the ‘'non- 
contested ” zone of Macedonia, including 
Monastir, and also Doiran and Ghcvglieli. 
They held out also the promise of a friendly 
Serbo -Bulgarian agreement regarding the “ con- 
tested zone ” of Macedonia, and diplomatic 
support of the Bulgarian demand for tlie 
cession by Greece of Ka valla and by Rumania 
of the xjortion of the Dobrudja betw’een Silistria 
and Varna. In order to allay any jiist sus- 
picion about the fulfilment of the contract, the 
Allies w^ero, it seems, willing themselves to 
occupy the valley of tho Vardar. Such terms 
were all, or more than all, that Bulgaria had 
any right to expect. They ended all lier 
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fjjriovanoos, and left her free to satisfy also her 
full iuubitions in Thrace. 

But if Bulgaria liad at any recent period 
of the iK'gotiations been sincere, it was now too 
late. It soon a]3peared that she was prac- 
tically conimitt(‘cl to partici])ation in an 
Austro-GtTinan campaign a, gainst S(a‘l)ia, and, 
on the other liand, as th(‘ price of th(‘ TJedea- 
gatoh railway concession and whatever' other 
secret spoils Oennany iiad })roinised, had 
pledged herself to cooperation \\'itli Turkey.* 

On fcsepteinbor 17, all th(^ l(‘aders of the 
Opposition in the 8ol)ranye made a. (lesperat(‘ 
effort to check the policy of the King. In an 
o.udienco whicli lasted for more than two hours 
they remonstrated with him in ov(*n violent 
terms, and declared cjupliatically that the 
policy of compliance with tho demands of 
Oennany was contrary to the traditiems, wishes, 
and interests of the people. But it was all of 
no avail. 

On Soptem})er 20 M. Radoslavoff announced 
to his follow'ers tho signature of a convention 
with Turkey for tho maintenance of “armed 
neutralif y ’* on the part of Bulgaria. On 
September 23 the decree of mobilization w'as 
issued. Even now'’ Bulgaria x^rofossed to desire 
peace and a willingness to continue negotiations 
about Macedonia. On Soptember 24 M. 
RadosUivoff o(H<>ially assured the British and 
Russian Ministers that the Bulgarian mobiliza- 
tion w'us not direcited against Serbia. To the 
Creek Minister lie dcjscribod tho mobilization as 
merely a preventive measure. On Sej^tember 
28 Sir Edward Grey said in the House of 
Commons : — “ My oflicial information from tho 
Bulgarian Government is that tJioy have taken 
up a position of armed neutrality to defend their 
rights and independence, and that they have no 
aggressive intentions whatever against Bul- 
garia’s neighbours.” Sir Edward Grt'y re- 
ferred to the “ warm feeling of sympathy for 
the Bulgarian people ” that was traditional in 
England, and added : 

As long as Bulgaria does not side with the enemies of 
Great. Britain and Jier Allies, th<‘ro eaii he no (piostioii 
of British influenco or foreos h(‘ing used in a. sense hostile 
to Rulgudan interests, and <is long aa the Biilgurian atti- 
tudes IS un aggressive, there should bo no disturbance t>f 
friendly relations. If, on the other hand, tho Bulgariaxi 

*Tt should, liowover, bo observed that some com- 
petent critics hav(‘ h(‘l(l that it was only aft(‘P tho Russian 
ultimatum that Bulgaria. d(‘Iiiiitoly jih'ilgcvl herself to 
military action. Aeeording to this view thoro was, 
ind(‘ed, no long(‘r any ho[>e of Bulgarian intcrv'cntion 
on (ho sido of the Allies, but it was coneoivable that, 
without military pledges from Bulgarhi, the (lermaiiic 
Bowers would bo unable to atta.ek S<irbia. 


mobilization ^voro to result in Bulgaria assuming an 
aggressive attitude on tho side of our enemies, we are 
prepared to give to our friends in tho Iiali:ans all llie 
support in our pouer, in tho mannc‘r tliat woultl he most 
weleonic to them, in concert with our .-'Vllios, without 
reserve and without qualilieatitui. 

But the .situation s'v’us hopelo^??. On Oedobo?" 
2 the state of ahtiirs was olli (daily dt'seriht'd tii 
London as one of “tho utmost gracit>.” On 
October 3 llitssia addressed to Bulgaria th(‘ 
foJlowijig Note : 

“ Events which are inking place in Bulgaria, 
at this moment gi\'e o\ddence of the tUshhiih' 
decision of King Ferdinand’s Government to 
|3lace the fate of its country in the liands of 
Gortuany. The presence of Gorman aiul 
Aiistritin officers at the Ministry of War and 



M. RADOSLAVOFF. 


on the staffs of tho army, the concentration of 
troo^js in tlic zone bordering on Serbia, and tla^ 
extensive financial support acco{)ted from our 
enemies by the Sofia Cabinet no longer leave 
any doubt as to the object of the present 
military I'jreparations of Bulgaria. 

“ The Pow'ei*s of the Entente^, w'lio have at 
liem*t the realization of the aspirations of the 
Bulgarian j^eople, have on many occasions 
warned Al. Radoslavoff that an\' hostile a(*t 
against Serbia would be considered as directed 
against themselves. The assurances gi\'en by 
the head of the Bulgarian Cabinet in reply t-o 
those warnings art* eontra-dicted by fatds. 

“TJio rejDrosentative of Russia, bound to 
Bulgaria by the imperisliable nuunory of li< r 
liberation from tho Turkish yok(*, cannot 
sanction by Ids prt'Siuicc pn*|)aralions fop 
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fratricidal aggression against a Slav and allied 
people. 

The Unssian JMinister has, tliorofore, i*e- 
ceived orders to leave Bulgaria with all the staffs 
of the Legation and the (Jonsalates, if the 
Bulgarian Government does not within twenty - 
four hours openly break witJi the encniios of the 
Slav caase and of Rassia, and does not at once 
proceed to send away the officers belonging to 
the armies of States wJhcli are at war with tlH‘ 
Powers of tJie Bntento.” 

France and Great Britain associated them- 
selves with the Russian representations. No 
satisfactory reply was received from Bulgaria. 
On October 5 the Russian, French, and British 
Ministers at Sofia asked for their passports. 
Bulgaria was at \^’ar, On October 7 it was 
announced from Berlin that the Austro- 
German offensive had begim, and it was claimi‘d 
that the Drina, the Save, and the Danube had 
been crossed “ in many places.’* 

We must now return to Greece. M. V enizclos 
had, after many delays not altogether relevant 
to the welfare of his country, returned to pow'cr, 
as we saw , in the middle of August. main- 
tained close contact with the Fntente Powoi*s, 
and took part in the negotiations about Mact‘- 
donia which culminated in the proposi^d con- 
cessions to Bulgaria. By the middle of S(^ptcm- 
ber the situation becaino oxtrc'iiiely nu^nacing, 
and before? M. Radoslavoff luul declared his 
arrangemejnts with Turkey, Greece had dofinit i^ 
diplomatic information that Bulgaria was 
])ledgod to Germany. On Se[>tombor 18 M. 
A^'enizelos had a long audience of King Con- 
stantine, and discussed w itli him the throaten(?d 
Aitstro- German invasion of Serbia and tlie 
wdiole Macfidunian question. It w'as aimoonccd 
that the King and M. Venizelos w’oro in complete 
agreement about the ])olicy to ]^o pursued. 
As already stated, the Entente Powders liad, in 
connexion witli their olfors about Macedonia, 
mentioned to Bulgaria the possibility that their 
troops sliould occii])y the valley of the Vardar. 
On Se[:>lember 21 * M. Vcmizelos, seeing that 
Bulgaria had ])roelai?ned a policy of “armed 
neutrality,'’ invited FraiUHi and (-Ircait Britain 
to send 150,0()(^ men to Salonika, and gav(^ tlie 

* Mr. As<|uilh iti the House of Commons, Novornbor 2, 
1915. 


ex23ress imderlaking that Greeiu' would Jaobilize. 
On September 23, immediately after tli<‘ 
J^iilgarian gtmeral mobilization. King Constan- 
tino received M. Vtmizolos, and siiuvjd thi‘ 
mobilization decree. It was g(‘n('ra]ly bclicwed 
that Greece bad dcMnitely decided to fulfil Imm' 
treaty^ obligations to Serlaa, and tJiat tiie 
intervention of Bulgaria, would immediately be 
followed by tlu^ inttiaxMilion of Greece. On 
September 2i» M. Venizelos said in Lie Greek 
CJiai liber : — “Notwithstanding an imiversal 
desire for ]3eac(\ the Greek nation is ready to 
defend the integrity a.nd vital intorc‘sts of th<‘ 
country, and to ri'sist ovety attempt on tla* 
part of any Balkan State to (‘stabJish a pr(‘- 
dominance wliicli would mean the end of tla- 
political indejKmdencc of tiic other Slates." 
But gi’eat dinicultie.s had arisen, and M. 
Veuiz(?los -was sharply oj^posed, by tlio ('h*eek 
military aiitJioritiiiS as ri'gardcd the Salonika 
landing and the coming campaign, and by a 
Germanophil group of politicians, led by tlic 
veteran M. Theotokis, who \\(to still in favour 
with the King. On October 2, in spite of all 
Opposition, M. Venizidos, undt^r a merely formal 
protest, informed tlu^ French and Ih*it.isli 
(.Govern inonts of Gr(*ece’s ap])roval of ilu' 
landing. On October 4 he again addressi‘d t iie 
Cliatiibcr. Ho said that Greece w'ouki not 
“ take material measures to prevent the passtigt^ 
of the Anglo-French armies wdiicli were hastt‘n- 
ing to the aid of tJio Scjrbians, the Allie.s of 
(;!re<‘C(^, who w'cre thiv‘al(?ned by tlie BulgariaiLS.” 
But on the following day King Consta-ntine 
ropudiated M. Venizijlos’s declaration, and he 
once more re.signcd ofUce, being succeeded ly a 
Ministry fortned under thc^ nominal leadership of 
M. Zaiinis. 

Tlionew Government realhrmed the neutrality 
of Greece. “ The result,” as Mr. Asquith 
^.aid afterwards in the House of Commons, 
“ w-as that Serbia, without Ch'eck support, was 
l(‘ft to bear the brunt of a frontal invasion by 
( l(‘rmany and Austria and a side attack from the 
King of Bulgaria.” The Allies remained at 
Salonika, and consolidated' their position tht^re, 
but, as will be seen later on, they were unable to 
Hinder effective aid to Serbia in her hour of 
greatest tribulation. Belgi‘ade was occupied 
on October 9, and Serbia was soon overrim by 
the invaders. 
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T he financial history of the first 
year and a half of the war made 
it clear tliat tlio economic endu- 
rance and power of adaptation 
possessed by the great industrial States and 
the power of organized credit had been, in 
almost all quarters, very greatly underesti- 
mated. It had not been realized to what an 
extent production could be increased and to 
what an extent consmnption could be reduced. 

The mobility and power of recuperation 
displayed by the British credit system showed 
its intrinsic strength under an almost unimagin- 
able strain. That we should have been able 
in the first nineteen months of a conflict 
invoK'ing two-thirds of the peoples of the 
world to raise and equip an army of a size 
never ]3reviously contemplated by us, to 
carry on our foreign trade at a comparatively 
liigh level, and at tlie same time to provide 
funds to tlie amount of over £1,700,000,000 
for tlie pur£)ose of carrying on the war — a smn 
eciuivalcnt to considerably more than one-half 
Vol. VJl. — Part 85. 


of the national income during that period — 
may be justly regarded as great achievements, 
wMch before the war would have been looked 
upon as utterly impossible of accompUsliment. 
But a still greater proof of our economic 
strength was afforded by the fact tliat, not- 
withstanding the tremendous financial dis- 
turbance caused by the w^ar, we foxmd it 
X^ossible practically to double our revenue 
from taxation. 

The various emergency measures which 
were adopted immediately after the out- 
break of war in order to preserve British 
credit were fully described in Vol. I. (Chapters 
XL and XII.). On November 27, 1914, 

Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
ch'^que-T, made an important statement in the 
House of Commons with regard to the action 
w'hich the Government had taken to moot the 
abnormal economic conditions which had been 
created by the war and the reasons w’hicli had 
guided the Goveiiunont in taking such steps 

Mr. JJoyd George said th(i Government had 
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undertaken responsibilities that no Government 
had ever been called upon to undertake in the 
past. Their defence was that the circumstances 
were of an unusual character. That was the 
■first great war that had ever been fought under 
modem conditions. In the great Napoleonic 
wars practically all the countries of the world 
were self-contained. Groat Britain had one* 
third of its present population. It raised its 
own food. The total imports and exports of 
the country together came to about £80.000,000 
in those days. In 1013 the imports and exports 
together cam© to about £1,500,000,000. Tho 
Government had not merely their own business 
to run, they were an essential part of tho 
machinery that ran the whole international trade 
of tlie world. They provided tho capit al to raise 
the produce ; they carried half the produce, 
not merely of their own country, b\it of tho 
whole w’orld. They provided tho capital that 
moved that produce from one ])art of the world 
to another. They were transacting half the 
business of tlio AV'orld by incjins of tho bill on 
London. A great war affecting nearly two- 
thirds of the whole popidation of tho world 
crashed into this fine delicate paper machinery : 
confusion was inevitable and undoubtedly there 
was great confusion. The deadlock that ensued 
was not duo to any lack of credit in this coxmtry. 
It was entirely due to tho fact that there w’as a 
failure of remittances from abroad. When the 
war broke out there wore between £350,000,01)0 
and £500,000,000 of bills of exchange in cir 


dilation which boro British signatures. At that 
time most of them had been discounted ; the 
cash had been found from British sources and 
tho faihuc was not duo to tho fact that Great 
Britain had not paid her creditors abroad ; it 
was entirely due to the fact that those abroad 
could nob pay Great Britain. When the 
moratorium came there appi^arod to be somo- 
tliing like a Failure of British credit, but it was' 
not a Briiisli failure at all — it was because 
remittances could not be obtained from foreign 
countries. It was vital to the credit and good 
name of Great Britain that those bits of paper 
which were circulating throughout tho globe 
with British names upon ihenr should not be 
dishonoured. 

Tho Government considcM'od that it was a 
very great national cancrgi^iicy and that tho 
consequences of a false step might be very 
serious for tlie trade of tho country. They 
eventually set up a permanent Coiumittce to 
assist tho Government. It consisted of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord 
ilovelstok(j, the (iovornor of the Bank of 
England, tho Lord Chief Justice of ISnglaud, 
and Sir Jolm Bradbury. They first of all 
declared a mi'iratorium, to give everyone time 
to look round. TJion they <li?cidod that some 
stop should bo taken to restore tho national 
exchange, and tho Government agreed to 
advance Treasury notes to btxnkers at Bank 
rate to tho extent of 20 pc‘r cent, of tluar 
deposits. At first tho bankers availed them- 
selves of this cun’cncy facility to the amount 
of nearly £13,000,000, but by tho end of 
November, 1014, the amount had fallen to 
only £244,000. 

TJio ofilcial correspondence with regard to 
the issue of notes by tlio Jiank of Itlngland 
in excess of tho limit allowed by law at tlK‘ 
time of the outbreak of war is of groat his- 
torical interest. It was issued (rather tardily) 
as a Wliito Paper at the end of October, 1015 : 

I. — LeTTKU FJIOM TITR LaNK OP ENGLAND TO THIS 

CUANCELLOR OP THE EXCIl KQUKK, DATED AlTGCST 1, 

iai4. 

AiigUHl 1, 19 M. 

Sir, — W o considor it to bo our duly to lay beforo tho 
Govormnout iho fads rolatiiig to tbo extraordinary 
domauds for assist anco which liavo been made iij)on tho 
Bank of England in conseqiujiico of tho thn‘utenod 
outbrnak of liostilitics boLweou two or more of tho Great 
Powers of ICuropo. 

Wo have advanced to tho Bankers, Bill Brok(-‘rs and 
Merchants in London during tho layt five days ujnvards of 
27 millions sterling, upon tho security of Government 
Stock, Bills of Exchange, etc., an unprecodontod sum to 
lon<l, and which, therefore, wo suppose, would bo suni- 
ciont to moot all their requiromonts ; although the pro- 
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portion of this sum which may liuve been sent to the 
country must materially affect the question. 

We commenced this morning with a reserve of 
£17,420,000, which lias been drawn upon so largely that 
w^e eaiuiot calculate upon having so much as £11,000,000 
this evening, making a fair allowance for uhat may bo 
remaining at the branches. 

Wc have not up to the present refused any legitimate 
application for assistance, but having negat'd to the 
depletion of the reserve, we fear thnt unless we obtain 
authority to issue Notes against fcsecnnties in excess of 
the amount ])ormittod by law it will shortly beeuim* 
necessary to cnrteil the facilities W’hich under present 
conditions w'e regard it as essential to offer to the trade 
and commerce ot the country. — AA'ehuv o the honour to be. 
Sir, your obedient .servants, 

W A LTJ-t n C'l fNlJ KFJE. 

Jl. J... Newman. 

II. — Letter euom tue Pimme Minister and Oixan<’ki.lok 

OP TUB Exchequer to tjie J3ane up Enueanu, 

DATED AU<}UST 1, It) 14. 

Treasury Chambers, \\'hil(‘hall, S.W. 

August 1, 1014. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to aekiiowh'dge 
the receipt of your letter of thi.s day to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to tlie t'xtraordinary (hanands 
which are being mad(‘ ujjon the Jhink of Englaml in 
consequence of the threatened oujhrt'ak of ho.slilities 
between two or more of the Great Powers of Europe. 

In the circuin.stanees represented, Jlis Maj(*.sty’s 
Government recommend tliat, if tiie Bank of England 
shall find that, in order to meet the want.s of legitiimito 
coramorco, it is requisite to extend its discounts and 
advances upon approv'od soeurities so as to rec|uiro 
issues of Note.s beyond the limit iix(‘d by law, this 
neco.s.sity should bo met immediately u[)oa its oeeurreuee, 
and in that event they will not fail to make appliealiou 
to l^arliament for it.s sanction. 

No sucli di.scouut or advance should be granle<l at a 
rate of interc.st lo.ss than 10 per e(‘n(., and His iMaj<‘.sty’s 
Government reserve it to thein.solves to reeiunimaid, if 
they should .see fit, the imposition of a. higlua* rat<*. 

After deduction, by tlu* ilank, of wlialever it may 
consider to bo a fair charge for its risk, evjjen.st*. and 
trouble, the profits of those atlvanees will aecriu* to tl»o 
public. — We have the honour to be, G(>nt lemon, your 
obedient Servants, 

H. H. Asquith. 

J). J^LuvD Geobue. 

On November 9, 1915, Mr. Asquith, in reply 
to a question in the House of Conmions whether 
tlie authority given to the Bank to susjx'nd the 
Bank Act had been cancelled, said that the 
authority of August 1 was never acted upon, 
and w'as superseded by the provisions of tho 
Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, which 
received the Royal Assent on Augast C. On 
August 7 and 8, as adequate supplies of currency 
notes were not for the moment available, certain 
notes of the Bank of England were used at the 
request of tho Treasury for the purpose of ad- 
\'fmccs to banlcers under tho Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, tho maximum t^xcess involved being 
£3,043,000. By Augtist 10 tho position as re- 
gards the bank notes had become normal in all 
respects. 

The next step the Government took was to 
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guara-ntee the due payment of all bills accepted 
by British houses, and to offer the accepting 
houses reasonable time in which to collect the 
delits du<‘ to them and meet the bilLs. Great 
Britain's national wealth included £4,000,000,000 
of good foreign securities — tho greater part re- 
pr(‘S(‘iiting investments in countries unaffected 
by the wav — and in addition there were assets 
in this country in tho shape of land, collieries, 
faet orie^s, railw'ays, and harbours, wortli another 
£13,000,000,000. Tho Government felt that 
with assets such as these it would be a criminal 
act of negligence to allow the credit of tho 
country to be even in doubt for 24 hofirs in 
respect of £350,000,000, most of it owning to their 
own people. They decided, therefore, that the 
time had come to hypothecate the credit of the 
State in order to maintain the financial equili- 
brium. 

These, then, wore the three steps the Govern- 
ment took: — (1) the preparation of a mora- 
torimn, (2) tho issue of currency facilities, 
and (3) the guarantee of the due payment of 
the bills. By these means the unimpeachabki 
character of the British bill of exchange was 
maintained and anytliing resembling a financial 
catastrophe entirely averted. Bills amoimting 
to £120,000,000 were discoimted in this cotm- 
try ; £350,000,000 to £500,000,000 of bills which 
were out at the outbreak of war had inosi of 
them been disposed of by the end of November 
in the ordinary course'. There were at the end 

85 ~ 2 
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of November, 1914, £12,500,000 of bills that 
had not arrived at maturity. It was esti- 
mated that by the end of the war there would 
be about £50,000,000 of bills of all classes in 

cold storage ” — i.e., bills which could not be 
dealt with because they related to belligerent 
countries and were impossible to collect. 

Before the Government brought the mora- 
torium to an end there w^ere three things to 
consider : — ( 1 ) The position of many people 
who still could not carry out their contracts 
owing to the war, (2) the restoration of the 
foreign exchanges, and (3) the reopening of the 
Stock Exchange. 

With regard to the first point the Govermnent 
thought the best way to deal with it was by the 
passing of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 
which provides that no man can put any legal 
process in oj)eration without first of all obtaining 
the sanction of the Courts, and if the debtor is 
able to establish the fact that liis inability to 
meet his debts is due to circmnstances arising 
out of the war then relief must be given to him 
during the period of the war and for such time 
as the Courts think fit. 

The second matter was the restoration of the 
exchanges. In spite of the Government having 
imdertakcn the discounting of bills there was 
still trouble in the foreign exchanges. As long 
;is the drawers and endorsers of the bills were 
still held responsible they did not care to under- 


take any fresh liability. Foreign banks, foreign 
drawers, foreign endorsers and endorsers and 
drawers in England were very chary of in- 
curring fresh liabilities imless other liabilities 
could be liquidated. This interfered with the 
action of the exchanges, and they were not 
being restored as rapidly as was desired. After 
full consideration the Government found that 
the best way of restoring the old machinery was 
to release the endorsers of the pre-war bills and 
smiply retain the liability of the acceptors. 

The difficulty with regard to the Stock 
Exchange was the fact that about £90,000,000 
had been borrow^ed against Stock Exchange 
securities before the war began. If the banks 
had pressed for the repajmaent of these loans, a 
mass of securities would have been placed upon 
the market and the value of all securities might 
have been reduced to a deplorable level. The 
Govermnent, w^ho would in all probability be 
the only borrowers in the market for a con- 
siderable time to come, would have had to pay 
incredible rates of interest. The Government 
was asked whether, if there was a guarantee 
that those securities would not be placed upon 
the market until six months after the war, they 
would be prepared to advance money for the 
purpose of enabling those who had lent money 
on the securities to get some of their cash to 
carry on until the war was ever. It was found 
that out of the to1:al advances of about 
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£90,000,000 between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 had been advanced by the banks 
and about £40,000,000 by other firms, institu- 
tions, and corporations. The Government 
told the banks they would not advance them a 
single penny. They had assisted them on their 
bills of exchange and given them currency 
facilities and therefore they would have to make 
their own arrangements with the Stock Ex- 
ehanges. But the Government agreed to ad- 
vance to lenders other than banlcs 00 per cent, 
of the value of their securities on July 29, 1914, 
on the express condition that the banks imder- 
took not to put their securities on the market 
until six months after the war. That was one 
of the things that helped to restore confidence. 
Settlement day (November 18) had Jbeen re- 
garded with considerable apprehension by 
everybody on the Stock Exchange ; but it 
passed so quietly that it did not interfere with 
the huge Government war loan that was pub on 
the market at the same time, and, in addition, 
there w^as not a single application for Govern- 
ment credit. It was important tliat the 
Government should have some control over the 
Stock Exchanges, so they stipulated that the 
Stock Exchanges were not to be re-opened until 
they had the sanction of the Treasury, and only 
on conditions that the Treasury thought right to 
impose in the national interests. 

The Liverpool Cotton Exchange was re- 
opened imder a guarantee of a similar nature. 
Assistance was also given to many small traders 
in provincial towns who had been sending goods 
to the Continent without having bills of ex- 
change. 

On December 22, 1915, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply to a question as to what 
amoimt was advanced by the Treasury to finns 
in London to enable them to meet their obliga- 
tions in the early days of the war, said it w’as 
undesirable to give figures in detail, and he was 
unable to give separate figures for London. 
The total amount advanced under the Treasury 
schemes formulated with a view to the pro- 
tection of credit at the outbreak of war was 
about £200,000,000, and the amount outstand- 
ing at November 31, 1915, was £35,500,000 ; so 
that over 82 per cent, of the original advances 
had been repaid. 

The various measures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of re-establishing credit 
w^ere favourably received, and the economic 
system rapidly adapted itself to the new con- 
ditions. The Moratorimn came to an end on 


November 4, but early in September — although 
it w’as not publicly declared — the Banks really 
came from imder it and carried on their business 
as if no Moratorium existed. Some amoimt of 
irritation was felt with regard to the action of 
certain banks Avhich showed a disposition to 
withhold credit facilities, but a warning from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
have had satisfactory results. 

The mid- August Stock Exchange settlement, 
whichhad been postponed imder the Moratorium, 
was practically completed on November 19, 
and it w'as carried through with astonishing ease. 



IFJliott Fry 
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The affairs of a small number of members were 
wound up under the new liquidation rule, but 
the amoimt of stock which was carried over 
under the Emergency Buies was much smaller 
than had been anticipated. The House re- 
mained closed until the end of the year, 
“Street” dealings were carried on under 
stringent conditions, the principal condition' 
being that all bargains w'ere for cash and no 
members were allowed to do business in certain 
securities — ^principally trustee securities — below 
the minimum prices which had been fixed by 
the Committee. These prices were in almost 
every case the mean prices of July 29. 

The recovery of the internal credit system 
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from the first shock of war was very rapid, 
and it was no doubt accelerated by the failure 
of the German Army to march on Paris, and by 
the dramatic success of Admhal Sturdoe’s 
ships in the Falkland Islands battle. At the 
end of July, 1914, the total deposits of 
the London Clearing Baiilcs amounted to 
£597,000,000 ; on December 31, 1914, they wore 
£057,000,000. The calling in of our credits 
abroad which automatically followed the out- 
break of war resulted in a very largo addition 
to our gold reserve. At the end of July, 1914, 
the Bank of England held £38,100,000 in gold ; 
by the end of the year the Bank held about 
£09,000,000 in gold. 

Notwithstanding the special measures taken 
by the Govermnent to restore the foreign 
exchanges they remained in a disorganized 
condition. At first the principal difficulty was 
witli regard to the American exchange. When 
w'ar broke out the United States owed Great 
Britain about £90,000,000, payable within a 
short time. Exports and imports were stopped 
and those who had already exported goods to 
America and wished to bring their money 
back were xmable to do so, except at a loss, 
because there was little exchange on London, 
and no gold available ; any exchange that cotild 
occasionally be bought was between 5 and G 
dollars, as against a parity of 4.8665, wliieh 
meant a loss of about 20 per cent. Immediate 
measures were taken in the United States to 
facilitate the export of cotton, and in order to 
cause the exchanges to operate the American 
Bankers raised a fund of £20,000,000 in gold 
and arranged to transmit this gold to Ottawa 
for the account of the Bank of England. By 
these and other means the American Bankers 
succeeded in bringing the Exchango in 
New York down to a normal level by the end 
of 1014. 

Towards the end of November the advance 
in the rouble created considerable difficulty, 
and on December 4 it was aimounced that the 
British Govermnent, in consideration of the 
shipment of £8,000,000 in gold from Russia to 
London had arranged witli the Bank of England 
to discount Russian Treasury Bills to the 
further amount of £12,000,000. By tliis means 
the Russian Government olitained funds in 
England to the total amount of £20,000,000. 

A conference between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and M. Ribot and M. Bark, the 
Finance Ministers of Russia and Franco re- 
spectively, was held at Paris at the beginning 


of February, 1915, on questions affecting the 
financial relations of the Allies. At the close 
of the conference the following statement was 
published : 

The Finance Ministers of France, Great Britain nnd 
Russia have met together at Faris to oxainiiic into tlie 
financial questions arising out of the war. 

They are agreed iii declaring tliat the three Povvi‘rs 
are resolved to unite their linancial resources, equally 
with their military resources, tor the purpose of carrving 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

W ith this aim in view, they have decided to recommend 
to their respective Governments to take over in equal 
shares the advances made, or to be made, to the countries 
which are now fighting with them, or which may find 
themselves in the near future in a position to take up 
arms for the common cause. 

The amount of those advances will be covered by the 
individual resources of the three Powers as well as bv 
the issue at a suitable opportunity of a loan in the narne 
of the three Powers. 

The question of the relations to be established between 
the Banks of Issue of the three Powers was the subject 
of a special understanding. 

The Ministers have decided to proceed jointly with all 
purchases which their Governments have occasion to 
make from neutral countries. 

They have adopted the financial measures necessary 
to facilitate Russian exports and to re-establish, so far as 
possible, the parity of Exchango between Russia and 
the otlior Allies. 

They have determined to meet again according as 
circumstances may require. The next conference will 
be held in London. 

Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary on 
May 31, 1915, and in the early part of June it 
was announced that the Minister to the Italian 
Treasury had conferred with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Nice, when proposals 
for the financial co-operation of the two Powers 
were discussed and arrangements concluded on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

On November 16, 1914, the House of Com- 
mons granted the Government a second Vote 
of Credit amounting to £225,000,000, and an 
addition of 1,000,000 men to the regular army. 
The Prime Minister explained how the first 
vote of £100,000,000 had been expended and 
gave a detailed account of the purposes to 
which the new Vote of Credit would be applied. 
The bulk of it was for the army and navy, but 
loans to our Allies and to the Overseas Domin- 
ions accounted for nearly £75,000,000. IV'lr. 
Asquith stated that the war expenditure v'as 
between £900,000 and £1,000,000 per day. 
In asking the House to pass the vote for 
1,000,000 more men Mr. Asquith announced 
that the regular army then under arms amounted 
to 1,100,000 men, but that was not enough. 
He stated that the Government would not 
charge interest on the loans of £10,000,000 to 
the Belgian Government and £800,000 to the 
Serbian Govermnent while the war lasted. 
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Oil November 17 Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced liis first War Budget. He said tluj 
Budget estimate for the financial year to 
March 31, 1915, was £207,000,000. By reason 
of the -war the Treasury would be short of that 
amount by £11,000,000. He estimated the 
actual war expenditure for the eight months 
to March 31st, 1915, at £328,000,000. That 
meant that he had to find a total sum of 
£535,000,000, leaving a deficiency not yet 
provided for of £339,000,000. He announced 
the follo\vdng increases in taxation : — 

( 1) The Income Tax and Super Tax to be donblod — i.r. 
raised from Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. — but for the year to March 
31, 1915, the increase was to be collected only in respect 
of one-thhd of the income. Tlie rate for earned iiTComc 
to be increased from 9d. to Is. 6d., but for the year to 
March 31, 1915, the rate to be only Is. 

(2) The duty on beer to be increased by 17s. 3d. per 
barrel. 

(3) The duty on tea to be increased by 3d. per lb. 

The new taxation was estimated to produce 
£15,500,000 in the year to March 31, 1915, 
and £65,000,000 per annum thereafter. IVIr. 
Lloyd George proposed to obtain a further 
£2,760,000 from the suspension of the Sinking 
Fimd. This left a deficiency of £321,000,000. 
As £91,000,000 had already been borrowed, 
mainly by the issue of Treasury Bills, it was 
necessary to borrow £230,000,000 to carry the 
Treasury on to the end of the financial year. 



AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Weighing Counter. 
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Ilie Chancellor of the Exchequer then an- 
noimced the terms upon wliich the first War 
Loan would be issued. 

The first War Loan, which was limited in 
amount to £350,000,000, took the form of 
a per cent, security, to be redeemed by 
the Government at par on March 3, 1928, 
or, subject to tliree months’ notice at any 
time bfcdween March 1, 1925, and March 1, 
1928. The issue price was fixed at 95 per 
<*.(mt. Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Govermnent had already had £100,000,000 
oftered firm. Not less than £100 could be 
applied for. Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Bank of England had agreed to give important 
credit facilities in connexion with the loan, 
For a period of rather more than three years 
— ^that was from the date of the issue of the 
loan until March 1, 1918 — ^the Bank would 
be prepared to make advances against the 
deposit of war stock or bonds, without col- 
lateral secm’ity, of amounts equal to the 
issue price of the stock or bonds deposited 
without margin at a rate of interest 1 per 
cent, below the current bank rate. Allowing 
for redemption the yield worked out at about 
4 per cent. The loan was fully subscribed 
within a week. The banks took about 
£100,000,000, and the remainder of the 
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loan was subscribed by lU'arly i 00, 000 
investors. 

The returns of the Bankers Clearing House 
for 1914 showed the effect which the war 
exercised upon, the London Money Markc^t 
during the first five months of the war. Up 
to the end of July, 1914, the total amount 
passed tlirough the Clearing House amountt'd 
to £10,241,299,000, an increase of £490,932.000. 
On the outbreak of war the figures fell rapidly, 
and at the end of August the increase had dis- 
appeared. The grand total for the year 1914 
was £14,605,048,000, a decrease of £1,77 1,356,000 
as compared with 1913. 

As the war directly involved five of our 
principal customers, it was inevitable that it 
should exercise a profound influence upon the 
course of our foreign trade, but as a matter of 
fact the actual disturbance was very much 
less than might have been anticipated. 

The Board of Trade returns for the five 
months, August-Docember, 1914, were as 
follow'S : — 

Imports (OOO’s omitted). 

Decrease eorni)arcd with 
corresponding period 1&13. 




Amount. 

Per 

li)U. 

£ 

£ 

Cent, 

August 

. . 42,»02 

13,613 

24*3 

September . . 

. . 45,425 

KJ.nOd 

26-5 

October 

. . 61,559 

20,172 

28-1 

November . . 

. . 65,987 

12,480 

18-2 

December . . 

. . 67, ,555 

3,:)60 

5-1 


Exports (OOO’s omitted), 

Decrea'ic coinpiireci with 
corresponding period 10115. 




Amount. 

Per 

1914. 

£ 

£ 

Cent. 

August 

.. 24,211 

19,809 

45*1 

September . . 

.. 26,674 

1.5,7.50 

37-1 

October 

. . 28,602 

18,020 

38-6 

November . . 

.. 2t,601 

20, 1 5 1 

45-0 

December . . 

. . 20,278 

17,043 

39-3 


Iln-EXPORTS. 




Decrease compared with 
corresponding period 1913. 



Amount. 

Per 

1014. 

V 

£ 

Cent. 

August 

. . 4,420 

3,730 

45*7 

September . . 

.. 5,271 

1,.57S 

231 

October . .* 

.. 7,179 

2,370 

24-8 

November . . 

.. 5,643 

2,357 

29*5 

December , . 

5,K70 

3,858 

39-6 


Inmiediately after the outbreak of war the 
imports fell heavily. The figures for August 
were 24*3 per cent, less tloan in August, 1913. 
The decline continued until October, when it 
amounted to 28*1 per cent. In November there 
was a marked recovery, and for December the 
decrease amounted to only 5*1 per cent. The 
effect of the war on the export trade was much 
more serious. The falling off in August 
amounted to 45 T per cent, and this was only 
reduced to a decrease of 39*3 per cent, in 
December. The re-export trade was* almost 
as badly affected as the export. The principal 
cause of the recovery of the imports trade was 
the rapid expansion of tlie imports of foodstuffs. 
There was a heavy falling off in the imports of 
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ARRIVAL OF £10,000,000 WORTH OF ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. 
Twenty-three automobiles, containing the gold, on the way to the Sub-Treasury. 


raw materials. The principal falling off in 
exports was in manufactiu’ed goods — ^mainly 
cotton nianiifactiirc's — and coal. TJio general 
result for the year was that the imports were 
valued at £097,433,000, as compared with 
£709,034,000, in 1913. Tlie exports, including 
re-exports, were valued at £430,231,000 as 
compared with £525,401,000 in 1013. The 
excess of imports over exports was £17 1,7 13,000 
as compared with an excess of £133,917,000 for 
1913. 

The London Stock ExoJmnge was reopened 
on January 4, 1915, after having been closed 
for five inontJis, an occurrence for wliich there 
was no precedent in the history of tliat institu- 
tion. The restrictions imposed by the Treasury 
were severe and had for their object the pre- 
ventioji ot‘ all speculath’e tran.sactions and any 
kind of trading with the entiny. The House 
w^as ])eninittecl to remain open betw'oen the 
hours of 10.45 a.ni. and 3 p.m. The minimum 
prices of lrnstt‘(‘ and a number of otlier securities, 
whicli were fixed while the Stock Exchange was 
closed, were revised, and no business was 
permissible in these securities below the prices 
fixed. Ft \\'as provided that all bargains must 
be for cash, and transactions in O])tions and 
arbitrage business were prohibited. No dealings 


were allowed in any new issues made after 
January 4, 1915, imless specially allowed by 
the Conunittee and approved by the Treasury. 
F.very bargain had to be officially “ marked ’’ 
and recorded. No securities were a good 
delivery unless supported by a declaration by 
a broker or banker that they had remained in 
physical possession in the United I^gdom 
since September 30, 1914, and had not 

since the outbreak of war been in enemy 
owmorship. No seciu*ities to bearer or endorsed 
in blank were good delivery, unless impressed 
with the Government stamp dated previous 
to October 1, 1914. During the period the 
Stock Exchange was closed, prices seemed to 
have reached their level pretty well in the 
“ street ” dealings, and there was no wholesale 
marldng down of prices on the re-opening. It 
will be recalled, however, that between July 26 
and July 30, 1914, there was a depreciation in 
the aggregate* valuation of the securities 
included in the table published in the “ Banl^er’s 
Magazine,” of £190,000,000. The outstanding 
feature of the re-oponing was that business 
was much better than most people had antici- 
pated, and the public appeared to welcome tho 
provision that a, 11 prices must be recorded. 

On February 11 the Prime Minister made an 
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interesting statement in the HoLise of Commons 
upon the subject of food supplies and prices. 
AVheat, he said, was 72 per cent, dearer than 
it was in Februar 3 ^ 1914, flour 75 per cent., 
British meat 6 per cent., foreign meat 12 per 
cent., sugar 72 per cent., and coal 15 per cent, 
higher. The general level of retail food 
prices on February 1, 1915, as compared 

with those of the preceding .1 uly, had increased 
by 24 per cent, in Loudon, by 23 per cent, 
in other large towms, and l\v 20 ])er cent, in 
small towns and villagers. So far as the 
Govermnent could make out there was very 
little evidence of a diminution on any im- 
portant scale in the country’s consuini>tion ; 
and Mr. Asquitii came to tlic conclusion 
that, if account were taken of the men in 
the new army, the working class was probably 
consuming more food per head tlian in any 
former year. 

The principal cause of the increase in the 
price of foodstuffs vais the great rise wliicli took 
place in ocean freights. Immediately after 


the outbreak of war there was a reaction in 
freight rates, but from the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1914, onwards there was an upward move- 
ment, which continued throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, and at the end of Decem- 
ber the berth rates trom New York to England 
were for some classes of goods three times 
greater than those nding in July, 1914. The 
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OVERSEA COMMERCE. 

A British cruiser convoying merchant vessels. 


pi-incipal causes of tliis movement in freiulits 
Avere : — 

(1) The requisitioning by the British and French 
Governments of cargo-carrying boats of tlio great Trans- 
Atlantic lines. At the beginning of January, 1915, it 
was estimated that COO ocean-going steamships had boon 
withdrawn for transport and other war .services. 

(2) The huge movement of grain from the United 
States and Canada to European ports. 

(3) The tying up of the Gorman and Austrian mercan- 
tile marine, which reprasented about 10 per cent, of the 
merchant shipping of the world. 


(4) I’ho increased cost of coal, insurance, wages and 
stores. 

At the beginning of Febmaiy, 1915, a special 
report was issued by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider a 
scheme of pensions for officers and men of the 
fighting services disabled by wounds or disease 
and for wddows and dependents of those killed. 
The report recommended various increases on 
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tliu ])ensions proposed in the White Paper issued 
in November, 1914. Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., 
who was a member of the Select Committee, 
said that the actuarial estimates submitted to 
the Committee provided for a total outlay ex- 
tending over the whole period of £340,000,000. 
''.I'liat siun corresponded to a ligure in the White 
Paper of the preceding November standing at 
£202,000,000, so that the agitation in favour of 
the increase of allowances and pensions had 
been a very costly one for the country. Com- 
paring the maximum yearly expenditure — the 
first year after the war — the figures were 
£8,240,000 in the November White Paj^er as 
against £13,310,000 under the new scheme. 

On October 12 the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office stated in the House of Commons 
that the total amount of the payments to de- 
IDendeiits of soldiers then exceeded £1,000,000 
per week. (The number of married men’s 
separation allowances was stated to be 857,000 
on September 1, 1915.) 

At the same time the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty said that the total of the weekly 
payments to the dependents of sailors was 
£ 200 , 000 . 

On March 1 the Prime Minister said that the 
two Votes of Credit already passed by the 
House — ^namely, £100,000,000 on August 6, 
1914, and £225,000,000 on November 15, 1914 — 
had been found insufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure which would be incurred up to 
March 31, and lie therefore asked for a further 
grant of £37,000,000, making a total of 
£302,000,000. Mr. Asquith said that by the 
end of the financial year on March 31 the 
war would have lasted 240 days, and the 
average expenditure during that period from 
the votes of credit worked out at about 
£1,500,000 per day. Ho added that the 
war expenditure had risen rapidly, and from 
April 1 they would bo spending over £1,700,000 
a day above the normal. In oi‘der to start 
the new financial year Mr. Asquith then 
moved the fourth Vote of Credit arnoimting to 
£250,000,000, which he estimated would pro- 
vide for all the expenditure up to the middle of 
July, i,e. for 100 days. Ho pointed out that 
tliis V ote differed from its predecessors, inasmuch 
as it provided not only for war expenditure but 
for the whole of the normal peace expenditure 
on the Army and Navy, which might be 
estimated at £220,000 per day. He said 
that the War Office calculated that from the 
beginning of April, 1915, the total expenditure 


oil Army services would be at the rate of 
£1,500,000 per day, with a tendency to increase, 
and that the expenditure on the Navy would 
amount to about £400,000 per day. 

Ml*. Lloyd George presented liis second war 
budget on May 4, 1915. Ho said the principal 
featiues of the past financial year were, (1) the 
cost of fhe war, which he estimated at 
£360,000,000 up to March 31, 1915, and (2) the 
buoyancy of the Income Tax. The yield of the 
Income Tax attributable to the first Budget of 
1914-15 was put by IVIr. Lloyd George at 
£46,000,000. Tlie forecast made in November 
of the yield as increased by the rate levied in 
that Budget was £53,000,000 ; the actual yield 
was £59,279,000. The yield of the Super Tax 
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attributable to the first Budget was £8,135,000 ; 
and, though the rates wore increased in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Lloyd George did not expect to receive 
more than £8,460,000. The actual yield proved 
to be £10,120,000. 

The total excess of the yield of Income Tax 
and Super Tax over the estimate of November, 
1914, was nearly £8,000,000. With regard to 
Customs and Excise, the November estimate 
was £73,900,000, and the revenue actually 
received came to £80,975,000, an increase of 
£7,075,000 on the estimate. Of that increase 
£3,000,000 came from forestalinents, notably on 
spirits, tea and tobacco, and £2,182,000 was 
due to an increase in the consumption of spirits. 

The total revenue for the year amounted to 
£226,094,000, an increase of £28,451,000, and 
the expenditure of £560,474,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £333,780,000. 

The following is a summary of the war 
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M. BARK, 

The Russian Minister of Finance. 


charges up to March 31, 1915, and the sources 
from which the charges were met : 

War Charges to March 31, 1916. ^ 

Debt charges... 2,786,000 

Army and Navy Expenditure 280,645,000 

Advances by v’ay of Loans to Dominions, 

Allied Powers, etc. ... ... ... 51,825,000 

Advances for purchases of foodstuffs, etc.... 14,640,000 

Payments to Railway Companies 6,852,000 

Miscellaneous services ... 3,138,000 

Total estimated War Charges 359,786,000 

Statement Showing How the Above Charges ivera Met. 

£ 

Suspension of part of the Now Sinking Fund 3,003,000 

Now Taxation 23,003,000 

Issue of 31 per cent. War Lotin 1925-28 ... 290,000,000 

3 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920 ... 47,700,000 

Treasury Bills ... ... ... ... 64,150,000 

Total 433,856,000 

Differonco added to Exchequer balance £ 

brought foiward ... ... ... ... 74,070,000 

The new year, therefore, began with a balance 
in hand of £83,000,000. 

It will be observed that out of a total war 
expenditure of £359,780,000 incurred up to 
March 31, 1015, no less than £70,455,000 was 
required for advances to the Dominions and to 
our Allies and for miscellaneous expenditure. 

Mr. Lloyd George frankly intimated his belief 
that it was not a suitable moment to attempt 
a forecast of the probable expenditure upon the 
war up to March 31, 1910, or to submit pro- 
posals for that purpose. Nevertheless he sub- 
mitted two estimates. The first, wliich showed 


an outlay of £638,000,000, was based upon the 
assumption that the war would last up to 
September 30, 1915, and the second estimate, 
which showed an outlay of £978,000,000, was 
based upon the assmnption that the war would 
last until March 31, 1916. The following table 
contains the details of the two estimates : — 


Estimate for 

Estimate for 


6 months 

12 months 


£ 

£ 

Army 

400,000,000 

600,000,000 

Navy 

120,000,000 

140,000 000 

Rsdlways, Compensation 
for Bombardments, 

Raids, etc. 

11,000,000 

22,000,000 

Advances to Allies and 
Dominions 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 

Compensation provision of 
canteens 

7.000,000 

10,000,000 

Total 

038.000,000 

978,000,000 


As a matter of fact the second estimate 
was hopelessly inadequate, the principal in- 
crease being in the Advances to Allies and 
Dominions, and the final estimate of the 
war expenditure up to March 31 was given by 
Mr. McKenna as £1,465,000,000. 

The completion of tlie new Coalition Ministry 
was annoxmeed on Jime 11. Mr. Lloyd George 
became the Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
McKenna took his place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Montagu became Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the place of Mr 
Acland. 

The fifth Vote of Credit was moved by Mr. 
Asquith on Jime 15, the amount being 
£250,000,000. He said the average expenditure 
out of the Votes of Credit passed on March 1, 
during the 73 days up to Jime 12, was approxi- 
mately £2,600,000 per day, and the Treasiuy 
liad in hand an unexpended balance of 
£50,000,000. He estimated that the total 
expenditure from the new Vote of Credit would 
not be much less than £3,000,000 a day during 
the ensuing months, and it would take them on 
until well into September. The principal new 
feature in the fifth Vote of Credit was the pro- 
vision for repayment to the Bank of England 
of advances made by tliem at the request of 
His Majesty’s Government for the general 
purposes of the war. 

The terms and conditions of the second War 
Loan were explained by Mr. McKenna to the 
House of Commons on June 21. The principal 
features were as follows : — 

The Loan was for an imspecified amount, in 
order to allow for the imcertain extent to which 
its provisions for converting older Government 
securities might be utilized. 
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The Loan was issued at par, and carried 
interest at the rate of 4-J per cent, per annum. 

The State had tho right to repay at par in 
1925, or at any subsequent date, and the stock- 
holder could in any event demand repayment 
in 1945. 

Holders of the first War Loan issued in 
November, of Consols and of 21- and per cent. 
Annuities could on certain conditions convert 
their holdings into new War Loan Stock. 

For every £100 an investor subscribed to the 
new Loan he was entitled to have an equal 
amount of his holdings in the first Loan taken 
up at the price of issue, 95, (so that he had to 
add £5 in cash), and converted into new War 
Stock. 

Holders of £75 of Consols could convert that 
sum into £50 in the new Loan by first applying 
for £100 of the new Loan. This arrangement 
made Consols exchangeable at 66 1. 

Annuities similarly were exchangeable in the 
proportion of £78 in 2|' per cent, and £67 in 
2f per cent, to £50 of the new Loan, 

The minimum subscription through the Bank 
of England w^as £100. 

For the small investor Bonds of the new Loan 
in denominations of £5 and £25 w'oro on sale 


at the Post Offices, while Scrip Vouchers for 
£1, 10s. and 5s., carrying a slightly higher 
interest, were also on sale at the Post Offices, 
until December 1, and, when they reached 
£5 or any multiple of £5, could be exchanged 
for Bonds. 

An important privilege was added for holders 
of the new Loan in the proviso that, in the event 
of the issue of any later Loan (other than a 
short dated one) at a higher rate of interest, 
they would be entitled to subscribe their stock 
as cash into such new Loan at par. 

The list of applications closed on July 10, 
and on July 13 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that £570,000,000 had been sub- 
scribed through the Bank of England, while 
some £15,000,000 more could be added from 
the Post Office Receipts.* The individual 
applications through the Bank of England 
numbered 555,000. About £200,000,000 w^as 
subscribed by the Joint Stock Banks them- 
selves, the largest among their contributions 
being those of the London City and Midland 
Bank £21,000,000, Lloyd’s Bank £21,000,000, 
London County and Westminster Banlc, 

* Th© receipts through the Post Office at tho end of 
1915 amounted to £30.042.000. 
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£20,000,000, Union of London and Smiths 
Bank, £8,500,000. 

A large number of holders of the first war 
loan and of Consols and Annuities availed 
themselves of the privilege of converting their 
holdings into the new 4^ per cent, loan, and 
the following table shows the amounts converted 
and the balances unconverted of the different 
issues of Govermacnt securities ; 


Stock. 

Amount 

Prcviouisly 

Outstanding. 

Amount 

Converted. 

Balance 

Un- 

converted. 

Consols 

Annuities, 2| p.c. . . 
Annuities, 2f- p.c. . . 
War Loan p.c. . . 

£ 

636,101,000 

29,812,000 

8,813,000 

350,000,000 

£ 

204.000. 000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 1 

135.000. 000 

£ 

332,101,000 

22,312,000 

2,813,000 

215,000,000 

TOTAIiS 





Led by an important letter from “ A Banker,” 
printed in The Times of June 9, 1915, public 
misgivings had meanwhile been increasing 
as to the growth of war expenditure and the 
apparent failure of the Government to grapple 
with the question of economy and retrench- 
ment in both public and private expenditure. 
To some extent, but without much actual 
effect, the urgency of the matter was arl- 
mitted by the Government, for on Juno 29 



TEACHING ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS. 

The significance of the War Loan explained to the pupils. 
Small picture : Children subscribing to the War Loan. 
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. THE FRENCH WAR LOAN. 
Exchanging gold for paper at the Bank of France. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law both spoko 
strongly at a Guildhall nioeting on tho no(‘d 
of economy. On July 0 an hnport-ant debate* 
took pla (‘0 in the^ House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Midl(*ton : 

“ Tliat in vienv of the necessary expendi- 
ture on tho war it is in tho opinion of this 
HoiLse incumbent on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take iminodiate steps to reduce 
the civil cxpenditiu’c of the country.” 

On July 21 IMr. Asquith announced tho 
ap]:>ointmcnt of a R(^tronchnicnt Committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
Lord Miclleton, Mr. IL T. Jhxkor, Sir 

Leo Chiozza ]\Tuney, M.P., Mr. J. Mason, M.P., 
IVIr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., Sir G. Claiighton, Mr. G. Farrcr, and 
Mr. Harold Cox. Tho terms of reference were 
as follows : 

” To inquire and report what savings of 
public expenditure can, in view of tho neces- 
sities created by the war, be effected in tho 
Civil Departments without dotrlinent to 
tho interests of tho State.” 

On July 22 an important deputation of 
City men waited upon tho Prime Minister to 
urge tho importance of greater thrift in the 
public departments of the State, and in regard 


to private expenditure find the i urgent neces- 
sity that new taxation should bo imposcid 
forthwith on all classes. M'c *11 -known Frcn.* 
Traders, who formed part of the deputation, 
urged the Prime ]\linist(*r to impose ncM^ taxa- 
tion upon imports not only for the purpose of 
raising revenue but designed to reduce tho con- 
.siimption of imported goods. They also 
pressed upon the Premier the desirability of 
widening tho scope of tlio income tax and the 
institution of a “ war profits ” tax. The 
efforts of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
dij'cetion of economy were not as productive 
as had been hoped. On January 18, 1910, 
Lord Midleton, speaking at Sheffield, said 
that six months before, in deference to strong 
pressure in Parliament, the Committee had 
.started to consider possible reductions in the 
Civil Service Estimates, wliich in twenty years 
had risen from £32,000,000 to £90,000,000. 
But the Committee had been strangely ham- 
pered by circum!3tances. About £35,000,000 
of this increase was ruled out of con.sidoration 
as being .due to new policy determined upon by 
Parliament. For sixteen weeks — from Sep- 
tember 9 to December 29 — tho Committee 
was kept adjourned owing to prior claims of 
the Budget ; while of the £10,000,000 of 
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economies which were proposed for immediate 
adoption, two-tliirds wore abandoned by the 
Cabinet before the House of Commons had 
considered them. In Ireland the Nationalist 
Leaders declined to associate their party 
with a review of expenditure at the present 
time. Yet in that country Civil expenditui*e 
was notoriously high. 'Even the Government 
themselves did not know what the war was 
costing us. In May, 1915, the deficit for the 
year was put at £865,000,000. In Jrdy -they 
were told £960,000,000. In December, despite 
immense increases of taxation, it had risen to 


But the daily rate of expenditure was neces- 
sarily uncertain and it might be substantially 
moi ‘0 than £3,000,000 a day. It was expe- 
dient, he said, that the Gov’crmnent should 
accelerate and make ample provision for the 
obligations to the Bank of England, and be in 
a position to meet the financial requirements of 
our Allies. The latter item might grow with 
the adherence to our cause of States which 
did not take part in the war in its earUer 
stages. In the last vote of credit the advances 
by way of loan were limited to the Dominions 
and Protectorates and the Allied Powers. 



AT THE ROYAL MINT; MELTING THE GOLD. 


£1,200,000,000. For 1916-17 it would be far 
larger. Yet six months elapsed between the 
time that the Retrenchment Committee pressed 
the Government to place some outside check on 
Army and Navy expenditure and the appoint- 
ment of Committees to examine it, while the 
Munitions Department, which liad by far the 
largest liabilities, had not yet been examined. 

The Prime Minister asked for a further Vote 
of Credit for £150,000,000 on July 20. He said 
that if the future expenditure were taken at 
roughly £3,000,000 per day the balance of 
£199,000,000 remaining from previous votes 
of credit would last imtil September 21. 


Those limiting words had been omitted on that 
occasion. 

Towards the end of July the tendency of 
the American exchange to become increasingly 
unfavourable created anxiety. Immediately 
after the outbreak of war it had been as high 
in our favour as $6, and as the normal “ gold 
parity ” is 4*8665 this represented a premium 
of 20 per cent. At the beginning of 1915 
it had fallen back to 4*86, but by April a slow 
but steady decline set in, and the fall became 
more rapid towards Augast, while finally on 
September 1 the New York cable rate on London 
went as low as 4*50. Among the reasons 



The Rolling Room : electrical rollers for making the fillets. 
AT THE ROYAL MINT. 
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THE DECLINE OF GERMAN CREDIT. 

Fluctuations of the New York Exchange on London and on Berlin : June, 1914— March, 1916. 

On Jaimary 28 the German Govommont. started a scheme for “fixing” (he volno et I ho mark for the piiiiKHO of 
the exchange in neutral markets. It uill bo noticed that in New York, after some fliio|.nat,ion.s, the result was only 
that the depreciation in the mark went still furtlior. In March. 1910, it stood at a discount of 24 per cent In 
Swtzerland ti.o depreciation was 2.T per cent., in Holland 29 per cent., and in Iho Hoaiaiinavim, countries 


wliich contributed to this result ^vere tlic 
following: (1) The finance bilJs wliich usually 
matured in August were practically non- 
existent ; (2) tlie ^bnerican cotton crop tmd 
tho record wheat crop A\'ere beginning to movo 
forward; (3) and, above all, exceedingly 
hea^'y payinc'uts had to be made in Now York 
for the increasing pui’chases by the British 
Governincut for supplies on belialf of the 
Allies. At last serious represc^ntatioiis v'crc 
made by tlic leading ban leers in the City to 
tho Government, and a. definite policy f(»r 
restoring the (‘xehaiige was conc(Ttod with 
Trance. An Anglo -French Coinniissiun was 
sent to New York at tho heginning of Sep- 
tember, Lord Heading, Sir Edw'ai-d Holden, 
and Sir H. Babingtiai Smith being the principal 
British envoi’s, and they discnssi^d the wlxole 
X^osition with the leading American bankers. 
As the outcome of those negotiations it "wa-s 
annoimccd at the end of tho montla that the 
issue of an Anglo-French loan for SoOtJ, 000,000 
had been arranged, England and France^ each 
taking half the proceeds, and the debt con- 


stituting a joint and scworal obligation of'tlie 
British and French Exchequers. Q’lio ioa-u 
w’as to be issued in five-yc^ar 5 per cent. 
Bonds, redeemable at ]:>a7*, but convertilih* into 
4-J- per cent. Bonds of a fifteen to twx*nty-fivo 
years’ currency, 

Tho whole amount w’as taken by an imdor- 
w'riting s^mdic'ate of .c\jneri(^an bankers at 00, 
in order that they might make a ];)ublic issue 
at 98. Allowing for redemption the true 
interest worked out at about £5 19s. Id. per 
cent. There was some disapj^ointmont and 
a good deal of criticism as to the costliness of 
this loan, but the exports who know the flif'ii- 
culties felt that tho Conmussion had mad<' a 
fair bargain, x^a.rtieularly in view of the fa,cf. 
that tlio yield on other securities available* 
to the American public w'as at a veiy liigh 
rate, and tliat there was an organized move- 
ment by Ocnnan-Ainericjins to prevent 
American banks from participating in loans 
to the Allies. Subsequently tho English Joint 
Stock Banks made arrangements whereby an 
additional credit of £10,000,000 should bo 
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forthcoming to prevent fm*ther fluctuations, 
and this sum was, if necessary, to be supported 
by an additional £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 
from other sources. 

Tlie diagram on page 256 shows the courso 
of the rates of exchange in Now York on 
London and Berlin respectively from Jmie, 
1914, to March 1916. It illustrates the almost 
luiintorruptod fall in German credit, and the 
effect of the steps taken to restore sterling 
exchange is clearly indicated. 

A considerable amoimt of irritation was 
manifested in business circles that the Govern- 
ment had not taken the American exchange 
in hand earlier in the year, and had allowed it 
to drift until the fluctuations had become so 
acute as seriously to hamper trade, but the 
special measures taken in Septenniber were 
successful, and resulted in a rapid improve- 
ment. By the end of December the exchange 
rose to 4*74 — a figure all the more satisfactory 
because, owing to the increased cost of freight 
and insurance, the working gold parity ” 
was now about 4*7CJ-, The Bank, however, 
continued to lose gold, and in order to avoid 
a repetition of the difficulties experienced in 
July and August the Government were strongly 
urged to adopt a policy of preparation, in con- 
nexion with the further loans which it would 
bo necessary to arrange in the United States. 

It was pointed out that although many British 
holders of American securities had taken advan- 
tage of the liigh prices ruling in Now York, 
and the additional profit resulting from the 
exchange, there was still an enoimous amount 
of such securities hold in the United Kngdom. 
Various estimates were made from time to 
time by authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the total amount of American securities 
held in Great Britain before the war and the 
amount which had been disposed of up to the 
end of September. These authorities appeared 
to think that of original holdings of between 
£600,000,000 and £800,000,000 it was probable 
that between £150,000,000 and £200,000,000 
had boon sold back to America. It was sug- 
gested that largo blocks of these securities 
should be purchased or borrowed from private 
lenders by the British Government, and used 
either for paying in dollars in New York or 
as collateral for future loans there. 

The Treasury adopted the suggestion, and 
at the end of December it was announced that, 
with a view to facilitating the maintenance 
of the exchanges between the United Kingdom 


and the United States the Treasury were pre- 
pared to purchase certain American and 
Canadian dollar securities ovmed in Great 
Britain, or to receive such securities on deposit. 
In the case of purchase the Treasury offered 
the current market price to be paid either in 
cash or in 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds falling 
due December 1, 1920, at par. In the case of 
securities deposited on loan the lender was to 
receive from the Treasury all interest and 
dividends paid in respect of the securities, 
and also by way of consideration for the loan 
a payment at the rate of one -half of 1 per cent, 
per annum, calculated on the face value of the 
securities. It was stipulated, however, in 
the case of securities deposited on loan, that 



THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Poster published by the#War Savings Committee. 


the Treasury reserved an option, if necessary, 
to sell them in the United States, in which 
case it would pay the British owners the current 
market price with a bonus of 2 per cent. 

An interesting statement with regard to the 
mobilization of American securities was made 
by the Chairman of the Prudential Assur-ance 
Company (Mr. Thomas C. Dewey) at the 
amiual meeting on March 2, 19 1C. Mr. 

Dewey said that the company had placc'd at 
the disposal of the Government all their holding 
of American securities. It was their practice 
to detach the sheets of coupons from the 
Bonds in order to facilitate the cashing of 
them as they fell due. These coupons Jiad 
again to be attached to the Bonds, and within 
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a period of forty-eight honrs over 44,000 bonds 
of a nominal value of over £8,750,000 were 
checked, removed from their own strong roomsi 
had their sheets of coupons attached, and were 
dispatched to the Bank of England. The 
actual Bonds themselves made up six motor- 
omnibus loads. The adhesive paper used to 
affix the sheets of coupons measured well 
over eight miles, A staff of about 100 was 
engaged xintil nearly midnight. The work 
was carried out under the personal super- 
vision of the Directors, and when all was 
finished the Bank of England informed them 
that everything had been found correct, 
except that a single coupon of the value of 
only a few shillings had in some unexplained 
manner vanished. 

On September 15 the Prime Minister asked 
the House of Commons to grant the seventh 
vote of credit, amounting to £250,000,000. 
He said the average daily rate of expenditure 
for tho 108 days from April 1 to July 17 was 
£2,900,000, and for the fifty-six days from 
July 18 to September 11 the average was 
£4,200,000. Mr. Asquith said that the main 
reason for this vast growth of expenditure was 
the extent of our advances to our Allies. The 
next was the cxpondituro upon the Army, of 
which tho jxrincipal factor of increase was the 
(‘.xponditure on munitions. In tho ctise of 
tho* Navy tho expenditure rose steadily until 
June. Since then it had shown a decline and 
the daily rate for the expenditure on the 
Navy in Se|)tomber was £(300,000. With 
rc^gard to tho futxire gross expenditure he 
suggested that £5,0()(),0()0 per day would be 
a safe cstiiuatc. The great increase in the daily 
expenditure made a profoimd impression, and 
tho necessity for national economy was now 
impressed more than ever on all competent 


financial critics. 


Mr. McKenna presented the third War 
Budget on September 21. The principal items 
of oxpOTiditiiro for tho year to March 31, 1910, 


were as follows : 

Navy 

Army 

\.(lvimr,os to Oversoas Domhuoiis and 

AlUod Powers ^ ... 

Pro-and-Posfc Moratorium Bills ... 

Purchases of food supplios, etc 

Interest on, now War Debt 


£ 

190.000. 000 

715.000. 000 

42:1,000,000 
.‘10,000,000 
50,000,000 
1.5, .‘124,000 


Total war expoiiditurQ ... ... ... 1,405,324,000 

Consolidated Fund Sorvic^cs 

fntorest, etc., on old debt £22,055,000 
Payments to Local 'I’axa- 

tion Account ... ... 11,925,000 


Civil Service, Customs and Excise : — £ 

Inland Revenue Departments and Post 

Office 90,696,000 

Total expenditure ... ... ..,£1,590,000,000 

The new estimate of expenditure vas 
£457,000,000 more than the amoxmt estimated 
for a whole year by Mr. Lloyd George in May. 

The estimated revenue from the taxation in 
force at the date of the Budget in May, 1915, 
was £272,000,000 and Mr. McKenna made the 
following proposals for new taxation : — 

Income Tax. — 40 per cent, added to the existing rates » 
only half of the increase (20 per cent.) to be imposed for 
the year to March 3 1, 19 16. The exemption limit to be 
reduced from £100 to £130 ; and the abatement limit to 
be £120 where it was £160, and where it was £150 or 
£120 it woTild become £100. Provision was made to 
enable the payment of the tax by instalments in certain 
cases. The alterations in the income tax were expected 
to produce an additional £11,274,000 in 3915-16, and 
£44,400,000 in a full effective year. Certain additions 
were also made to the Super Tax. 

Excess Profits Tax. — ^This tax [really constituted an 
additional Income Tax. The trades or profos.sions 
liable to the tax included any carried on in the United 
Kingdom or owned or carried on in any other place by 
ponsons ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom* 
Farmers, officials, and professional men were exempt. 
Any business or trade to which the tax applied waa 
liable to pay to tho Exchequer a sum equal to 50 per 
cent, of the amount by which the profits for the 
“ accounting period ” exceeded by more than £200 the 
defined pre-war standard of profits. The tax only 
applied to periods of account terminating after August 
4, 1914, and before July 1, 1915. Profits earned in 
periods ending later wore to be dealt with by subsequent 
legislation on the same lines. The new tax was esti- 
mated to produce £6*000,000 in 1916—16 and £37,000,000 
in a f\all effective year. 

Customs and Excise. — Duty on sugar increased from 
Is. lOd. per cwt. to 9s. 4d. per owt. Tea, tobacco, cocoa, 
(ioffco, chicory and dried fruits an all-round incroaKO of 
50 per cent, in the existing duties. Motor sj^irits, an 
increase of duty of 3d. per gallon. 

Imported Luxuiios. — Aii ad valorem duty of 33J 
per coni, or its equivalent in tho form of a specific tax — 
that is to say on weight, instead of on price — on motor 
cars, motor cycles, cinema films, clocks, watches, musical 
iustrumonts, plate glass. 

Post Office, etc. — Some important changes in postal* 
telegraph and telephone rates were proposed, but the 
most important of all, namely the proposed abolition of 
halfpenny postage, was abandoned as a result of pressure 
brought to boar upon the Government. 


The following table shows the changes 
effected by the new war taxation : 



Revenue 
received in 
1913-14. 

Estimate for 
1916-16. 

Estimate for 
1916-17. 

easterns 

Excise 

Estate Duties 

Staini>s 

Land Tax . . 

House Duty . • • 1 

Income 'I’ax, inch 
Super Tax 

Excess Prolits Tax 
Land Value Duties 

£ 

35.450.000 

39.590.000 

27.359.000 
9.906,000 

700.000 
2,000.000 

47.249.000 

715.000 

£ 

48.000. 000 
54,850,000 

30.000. 000 
6„500,000 

660,000 

1,990,000 

116,424.000 
6,000,000 1 
350,000 

£ 

62.190.000 
55,i?o,oao 

30.000. 000 
6,600,000 

660,000 

1,990,000 

151.002.000 

37.000. 000 
300,000 

Total Revenue from 
Tax(3S 

Non-Tax Revenue . . 

103,029,000 

35,214,000 

206,074,000 

39,340.000 

344,722,000 
39.3 iO, 000 

Total Rkvenuk 

108,243,000 

305.014,000 

384,112,000 


33,980,(»00 
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In three j’^ears, 1914-1917, notwithstanding 
the cnornious disturbance of the economic 
system occasioned by the war, the revenue 
from taxation was, thus, to show an increase 
from £163,000,000 to well over £350,000,000, 
an advance of £187,000,000, or 114 per cent. 

Mr. McKenna said the new taxation was esti- 
mated to produce £33,000,000 in the year to 
March 31, 1916, and adding the estimated 
revenue tmder the previous basis of taxation the 
total revenue would amount to £305,000,000. 
The deficit for the year w^ould, therefore, be 
£1,285,000,000 and the total amount of the 



AMERICANS WAR LOAN TO ALLIES* 
Mr, J. P. Morgan and Lord Reading in New York. 

deadv'eight debt at the close of the financial 
year would amount to £2,200,000,000, and the 
revenue for the new year might be estimated at 
£387,000,000. 

As a matter of fact tlie yield of the new taxes 
both direct and mdirect was considerably 
underestimated by Mr. McKeima in September. 
The Chancellor anticipated that the revenue 
from Income Tax and Super Tax would amount 
to £110,424,000 ; up to March 18 the amount 
received was £118,323,000. The receipts from 
Customs were put dowm at £48,900,000, the 
amount received up to March 18 was 
£56,045,000. Excise was expected to provide 


£54,850,000 ; the amount received up to 
March 18 was £60,120,000. Thus with two 
weeks’ revenue still to come in the receipts 
of the Exchequer were £14,000,000 in excess 
of the estimate. 

The Budget was on the whole favourably 
received. The most ^^'idely discussed features 
were the excess profits tax, the yield from which, 
it was widety held, had been greatly under- 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the impoH duties on luxuries. A certain 
amount of criticism was directed to the dis- 
proportion between the growth of direct and’ 
mdirect taxation, and it was pointed out that, 
whereas in 1888 when the national revenue w^as 
£87,424,000, direct taxes only provided 45* 3 
per cent, of the total tax revenue and indirect 
taxes 54*7 per cent., the prelinunary figiues for 
1916-17 indicated that 66*6 per cent, of the tax 
revenue for that year would be derived from 
direct taxation and only 33*3 per cent, from 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. Montagu, speaking in the House on 
October 13, warned the comxtry emphatically 
about the real meaning of the cost of the war. 
He said that for the current year the estimated 
expenditure was £1,590,000,000 and the esti- 
mated revenue £305,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £1,285,000,000. Eor next year, if the present 
rate of expenditm’o were maintained, the 
expenditure would be £1,825,000,000, and the 
revenue on the present basis was expected to 
realize £387,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£1,438,000,000, It would be seen, therefore, 
ho added, that our burden involved a total 
expenditm*e by the Government amounting to 
not less than two-thirds of the entire estimated 
national income. The expenditure would have 
to be borne by the nation almost entirely either 
in the form of tax or loan. Allowing for any 
loans which could be raised abroad, every 
citizen ought to be prepared to put at least 
one-half of his current income at the disposal 
of the State either in the form of ta,x or loan. 
There seemed to be an opinion that these huge 
deficits could be found out of the accumulated 
wealth of the country. But they could not tax 
capital which could not be realized, and much 
accumulated wealth was in forms which could 
not be converted except in so far as the property 
represented by it could be sold to foreign 
purchasers. 

This striking declaration did much to attract 
renewed public attention to the gravity of the 
financial problem, and the need of drastic public 
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1. Sir Henry Babington Smith, former President of National Bank of Turkey ; 2. Mr. George W. Perkins, 
American banker ; 3. Sir Edward H. Holden» managing director of the London City and Midland Bank. 



4. Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, American banker ; 5. Mr. Basil Blackett, British Treasury expert i 

6. M, Octave Homberg, of the French Foreign Office ; 7. M. Ernest Mallet, of Bank of France. 

ARRANGING AMERICA’S ^^500,000,000 WAR LOAN TO THE ALLIES. 

Members of the Anglo-French Commission and prominent American bankers in New York. 
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and private economy. An important manifesto 
upon the subject of national thrift, signed by 
some of the foremost naen in the world of b\isi- 
ness, was published on December 23. The 
manifesto declared : 

In a long war success depends mainly upon llie 
respoctivo financial resources of the combatants, and the 
consequent power of one of them to maintain, or to add 
to its fighting strength when the other’s is declining, or 
is not capable of expansion. It is not in doubt that the 
financial resources of the Allies, when fully mobilized 
and wisely controlled, will be vastly greater than the 
enemies’. . . . The Allies have assembled new armi<'s of 
overwhelming strength in France, in Jlussiu, in Italy 
and in Ciroat J3riUiin, and everything needed to equip 
them and to supply tliom with munitions has been 
secured, or is in process of mamifactnro. I’ho only thing 
remaining to be done is to provide all the money needed 
to support th‘'.so vast armies of new men and to pay for 
the vast ities of arms and munitions now being 

manufactures' in all parts of the world. 

The task of finding the greater part of the immense 
sums of money needed by the Allies is the special duty 
, of the British people, for they in particular possess the 
necessary financial resources. Their manufacturing 
power has not been reduced by invasion, their cities have 
not been destroyed, their ports liave not boon shut off 
from the rest, of t he w'orld and their income has not been 
diminished by the absence of tourists and by other 
circumstances. Indeed the income of the British people 
has been mainlainod at a very high level. Tlicir exports, 
though not HO groat as before the W'ar, are greater than 
they wore as rocoritly as 190U, their incoinci, from iut crest 
on capital invested abroad, has boon reduced but. little, 
the earnings of their ships aro greater than over, and their 
factories are working full time. Moreover, the effect 
upon the production of the nation of the mobilization of 
a great army has boon largely noutralizod by f ho mor(‘ 
vigorous and effective work of the civilian' population in 
general and of Iho w'oinon in particular. In the cuirrent 
calendar year (1!)15) the British people will siJtmd about 
£1,300,000,00(1 upon war and government, and next year 
(1010) will need to spend about £1,800,000,000 in plac(‘ 
of a sum of about £200,000,000 a year before the war. 

. . . No one can realize the va..stiies.y of the (ask before 
the nation without becoming keenly conseioas that it 
demands the strenuous co-operation of every man and 
w’oman, youth and maiden in the country ; (hat the 
nation’s energies must bo completely concentrated up<)n 
the pi*odu(!tion of really (essential tilings; and that the 
production of »dl non-essentials must be wholly stofqjed. 
Aloi‘eov(*r, not only must the nation avoid (he* <*on.suinp- 
tion of nil non-essentials, but must even reslriid tb<‘ 
consunqilion of essentials to the limits of ellicioncy. . . . 
Only l)y u,ll clas.sos, empltwers and cmjiloyed aliki*, 
adding to and most carefiO^ linsbanding income, by 
selling foreign securities and by creating foreign credits, 
will it. bo ])ossiblo to jjrovide iho vast sum needed by the 
nation aiul t.lic nat uin’s Allies. 


On N()V(Mnl)cr 11 the Prime Minister moved 


the (‘ightli vote of credit amounting to 
£400,000,000, and lie gave the following par- 
ticulars of the war oxixuiditnre from April 1 to 


NovcMnIx'r 0 : 

Army, Navy and Munition.^ 
Repayments to Bank of Bngland 
Loans to Dominions and Allies . 
Food Supplies, (‘(('. 


e 

r>i7,a<M>,o(K> 
IdbOt 10.000 
U8,300,00(> 
32,500,000 


Total 


743,100,000 


This total gave an av(U‘ngc of £3,377,000 per 
day (or, including ilie ordinary exponditiin' and 


the interest on the war debt, £3,847,000). INTr. 
Asqtuth added, “ We see no reason to suppose 
that dining the next two-and-a-half months 
the total issues from tJie Vote of Credit we are 
now asldng for will exceed the figure on vtdiieh 
my last estimate was based, namely £5,000,000 
a day — a safe, T will not call it a liberal, figure,*’ 
From the figures furnished by Mr. Asquith 
on November 11 it is possible to frame the fol- 
lowing estimate of the gross and the net war 
(expenditure of the British Govermnent from the 
outbreak of w^ar up to March 31, 1916 : 


Period. 

Gross 

Outlay. 

Loans to 
Dominions 
and Allitbs and 
Piirclias(!S of 
Poocistulfs, 
Kc payments 
to Bank of 
England, &c. 

Net- 

E.xpenditure. 

Ang. 4, 1914, to 

Mar. 31,1915 .. 

£ 

359,780,000 

£ 

80,786,000 

£ 

279,000,000 

April 1, 1915, to 
Nov. 6, 1915 . . 

74.3,100,000 

225,800,000 

517,300,000 

Nov. 7, 1915, to 
Mar. 31, 1916 . . 

677,700,000 

290,000,000 

387,700,000 

Totals 

i,7HO,.>a6,ono 

596,586,000 

|1, 184, 000, 000 


Our net expenditure, without taking into 
consideration the capital value of pensions and 
allow^ances up to IVIarcli 31, 1916, may be esti- 
mated at ,£1,184,000,000. A considerable pro- 
portion of the sum lent to our Allies and 
Dominions. £596,586,000, should be ulti- 
mately recoverable. 

The eight Votes of Credit from the out. break of 
war up to December 31, 1915, were as follows : 


Period ending March 31, 1915. 


August 0, 1914 
November 15, 1914 
March 1, 1915 


Period Aciud 3, 
March 1, 1915 
Jtino 15, 1915 
July 20, 1915 
September 15, 1915 
November 11, 1915 


£ 

... 100,090,000 

... 225,000,000 

37,0(M),()00 


1915, TO Dkoembisr 
... 250,000,000 

... 250,000,000 

... 150,000,000 
... 250,000,000 
... 400,000,000 


£ 


362,000,000 
31, 1915. 


1,300,000,000 

A large proportion of the war expenditure 
(luring 1915 was raised by means of the issue of 


Treasury Bills. The rates varied as follows : 


— 

3'’rom 
April 1 
to Aug. 8. 

From 
Aug. 0 
to Oct. 26. ^ 

From 
Oct. 27 1 

to N«)V. 11. 

From 
Nov. 12 
toD(‘c. 31. 

Tlirce inonilis’ 

Per Cent.. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

bills 

Six months’ 

2 j 

n 


5 

bills 

Nine and twelvi* 

r» 7 


4J 

5 

uionilis’bills 

3] 

41 

5 



On December 16 an issue of 5 per cent. 
KxohoqiuT I5onds was announced, bearing in- 
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terest at 5 per cent, per annum paya))le half 
yearly. They were issued at par and re- 
payable at oil December 1, 1020. They 
were largely applied in pajunent for the Auv^ri- 
can dollar securities purchased by the Govern- 
ment under the scheme described earlier. As 
in the case of the 4 :} per cent, loan, it was pro- 
vided that in the event of any future loans 
(other than issues nxade abroad or issues of 
Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar 
short-dated securities) being raised for the 
purpose of carrying on the war the Exchequer 
Bonds of that issue would be accepted as the 
equivalent of cash to the amount of their face 
value for the purpose of subscription to any such 
loan. 

The total sums raised by taxation and loans 
from April I to March 4, 191(5, were as follows : — 


per cent. War Loan 
Treafiiiry Bills 

per cent. War Loan (balance). 
5 per cent. Exchequer Bondn 
American Loan 
Temporary Advances 
Revenue 


£ 

586.039.000 

384.370.000 

35.798.000 

127.7.54.000 

50.596.000 

19.952.000 

289.310.000 


Total 


1,494.431,000 


Tiie gold movements at the Bank of England 
in 1915 were particularly interesting. The 
stock of gold held by the Bank at the beginning 
of 1915 was £70,000,000. By the end of June 
the total had fallen to £52,000,000, and by the 
end of the year it had further declined to 
£51,500,000. The gold received by the Bank 
amounted to £73,625,000, and the aggregate 
amoimt taken out was £94,420,000, most of 
which went to the United States. The net 
amount of gold exported was £20,801,000. 

The continued expansion of the currency notes 
was an important feature of the financial history 
of the year. It will be recalled that ii nmed lately 
after the outbreak of war the dearth of small 
currency became so great that the provision of 
an additional circulating medium became abso- 
lutely necessary. On August 5, 1914, Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that with a view to effecting 
an economy of gold without causing any incon- 
venience to the public, whilst, at the same time 
maintaining the gold standard in its integrity, 
it had been decided to issue £1 and I Os. hotos 
convertible into gold at the Bank of England. 
The note would be a Government note and 
issued on the security of the Cilovernment. The 
first retiun issued in 1915, namely that dated 
January 13, showed that the total notes out- 
standing amounted to £37,205,079, and the 


amount of gold held to £20,500,000, showing a 
ratio of gold to notes of 55T. On August 6, 
1915, the following notice was issued by the 
Treasury : — 

In view of tho importance of strengthening the gold 
reserves of the country for exchange purposes the 
Troa.sury have instructed the Post OlHce and all public 
departments charged with tho duty of making cash 
payments to use notes instead of gold coins wherever 
possible. 

The public generally are earnestly requested in the 
national interest, to co-operate with the Treasury in this 
policy by (1) Paying in gold to tho Post Office and to the 
Banks ; (2) Asking for payment of cheques in notes 
rather than gold ; (3) Losing notes rather than gold for 
payment of wages and cash disbursements generally. 

Full effect was quickly given to the desire of 
the Treasury, and within a few months gold had 
almost disappeared from ordinary internal 
circulation. 

The Treasury notice was issued at a moment 
wlien the American exchange problem was 
becoming one of great urgency. After that 
date there was a rapid increase in the amount 
of notes issued, and by the date of the last return 
issued -in 1915, December 29, the amoimt out- 
standing was £103,125,099, against which 
£28,500,000 of gold was held, a ratio of 27*6. 

Of course, in addition to the gold held by the 
Bank of England, there is a large amount held 
by the joint stock banks and in the hands of the 
general public. On December 7 Mr. McKenna 
stated in tho House of Commons that the amoimt 
of gold coin held by the banks including the 
Bank of England was £110,200,000 on June 30, 
1915, as compared with £82,800,000, on 
June 30, 1914. No precise statistics were 
available, he said, as to the amoimt in the 
hands of the general public, but the best esti- 
mate w*as £75,000,000 on June 30, 1915, as 
compared with £78,000,000 on Jime 30, 1914. 

Tho Stock Exchange recovered slowly but 
steadily from the tremendous distui‘bance 
caused by the war, and it was computed at the 
end of 1915 that the outstanding loans had been 
reduced from £90,000,000 to less than 
£.30,000,000. 

Early in January, 1915, the Treasury 
announced that no fresh issues of capital 
would be permitted without its sanction. 
There had been an accumulation of money 
available for investment while the Stock 
Exchange remained closed, and in J anuary 
there was quite a substantial business. Towards 
the end of the month nearly 3,000 bargains 
were marked each day. In February there 
was some falling off. The minimum prices 
were revised on March 19, and business con- 
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“THE LOAN OF VICTORY/’ 

An old French couple prepared to devote their savings to their country’s cause. 

tinned fairly active tlirougliout that month a measure to the favourable war news, and in 

and during April. In xMay the sinking of the October there was quite a substantial business 

Lusitania, the Italian crisis, and the political passing. The great advance in American and 

crisis at home exercised a i*estraining influence Canadian securities had a strengthening effect 

and business reached a low ebb. In June the on all the sections of the market. At the end 

appearance of the war loan caused a general of November the official minima on Consols and 

marking down of all inv^ostnicnt securities Corporation and on foreign Govermnent stocks 

which were not protected by minimum prices. w’-ere removed and Consols became market- 

July and August were idle months. In Sop- able at about 59. Business continued fairly 

tember there w’-as a steady improvement, due in active throughout December, the principal 
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MR. E. S. MONTAGU, 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 


featiire being a substantial rise in rubber shares. 
The general trend of St-ock Exchange prices was 
indicated in the table of valuations contained in 
the Bankers* Magazine, which showed a total 
shrinkage in the value of 387 seciiriti(‘s between 
January 20, 1915, and December 17, 1915, of 
£207,000,000. This shrinkage would have been 
niuci\ greater if tlie ininiimiiu jn’icos on home 
railway debentures and preference stocks had 
been removed. 

The war naturally exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the national incoine. It was 
estimated that at the; date of the Census of 1911 
the number of occupied persons of l)oth sexes 
aged 10 years and upwaids was about 20,000,000 
of whom 14,000,000 were males and 0,000,000 
females. At tlie end of 19 1 ;j th( * 1*0 \\ c*i‘e upwards 
of 3,000,000 men in the Army and 320,000 in the 
Navy, In addition there w'ere 1,750,000 male 
and 250,000 female workers in tiie 3,000 odd 
factories controlled by the jMinistry of Munitions, 
and there were n(‘ai*ly 1,000,000 men employed 
on ship construction and J'(‘pairing and contri- 
buting to the general iiiaiutenance and lighting 
efficiency of the fleet. This transference of 
6,000,000 workers from commercial production 
to war service and the production of munitions 
of war caused a tremendous disturbance of the 
economic system. The loss of production was, 
however, largely neutralized by the vigorous and 
more effective work of the civilian population 


and by tho introdiujtion of female and juvenile 
labom*. The result of the speeding up of pro- 
duction and the rise in the cost of production 
and in the cost of li\4ng was believed to have 
had the effect of actually increasing the 
national income for the time being. 

After the outbreak of war employment 
became very good, and before the end of the 
year a considerable amount of overtime was 
beuig w()rk('d, and in several trades complaint 
was being niiwlc of a shortage of hxbour. This 
was especially the case in the engineering, ship- 
l')uilding, woollen and leather and kindred 
trades. Concurrently the prices of food and 
many other necessaries rose. In these circum. 
stances a movement began at the cominence- 
ment of 1915 to raise wages. This movement, 
which in most canscs took the form of bonuses, 
oi* of an increase in rates of wages limited to the 
duration of the war, first became evident in the 
trad(\s more directly concerned with tho output 
of munitions and tho transport of troops and 
supplies. From March onwards, however, it 
spread to nearly all the principal industries, and 
its effects were far greater than those of any 
otlioj* upward movement in wages previously 
re(K)rded. It was estimated that, during the 
wliole period under review, about 4,500,000 
workpeople had thcii* rates of wages increased 
by over £750,000 per week — ^say at the rate of 
£39,000,000 por annum. On December 1 Mr. 
Asquith stated that, generally speaking, the 
rise in tho cost <if living since the outbreak of 
war had ])eeu, in food 40 por cent., in rent 
2 por cent., fiu'l and light 25 per cent., clothing 
30 per cent., and in other miscellanoous items 
15 per cent., the general result being to show 
an avorag(.‘ iiicreaso in the cost of living of 
about 30 per cent. 

The war naturally and inevitably affected the 
shipping industry i:)rofoundly. At the end of 
1915 Croat Britain owned 10,540,368 tons of 
merchant .sJii[:>ping, })ut it should be borne in 
mind that altliough there were about 20,000 
British ships alloat, there w'ere only 3,600 large 
ocean-going stoamshi]:)S. The submarine losses 
up to the end of TO 15 amounted to about 
740,000 tons. In addition 234,000 tons were 
captured and sunk by the enemy ; while 103,000 
tons were sunk by mines or expl(^sion. In- 
cluding the Brit ish tonnage detained in Cerman 
and Tiu'kisli povi< and tlie miscoUaneous losses 
duo to the war, tho total amount of British 
shipping locked up was about 1,500,000 tons, or 
about 8 per cent, of the total tonnage. On the 
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otlier iiand the nev\^ tonnage built duiing 1915 
amounted to only 600.000 tons. 

Then, about 3,700 steamships, representing 
nearly one -third of the tomiage of the British 
mercantile fleet, were employed by the Govern- 
ment for naval and transport services, hos- 
pital sliips, etc., at the end of 1915. When 
account is taken of these facts, and of the 
locking up of 5,000,000 tons of German and 
Austrian mcTcliant shipping, together with 
the heavy losses inciured through the war 
by neutral shipping, it is easier to under- 
stand ihe main causes of the huge rise wliich 
took i^lace in ocean freights during 1915. 
Cotton and v'heat are the two principal com- 
modities shipped from the United States and 
Argentina to Liverpool, and the subjoined table 
shows the groat increase in freights for those 
cargoes : — 

Wheat (Per Ton). 



Before the 
Wjir. I 

End Dec., 

1 101 r>. 

Increase. 


s. d. 

.s. d. 

I’er Cent. 

New York 

0 0 

70 0 

1,060 

Argentina . . 

12 0 

120 0 

860 


Cotton (Per 100 lb.) . 




1 Before the 
{ War. 

! End Dec., 
1915. 

^ Increase. 

1 


Cent 1 

ClMltS. 

Per Cent. 

Now York . . . . . , 

21) 1 

200 I 

900 

Mobile 

j 

05 1 

200 

500 


Before the war Great Britain derived an 
income of about £100,000,000 per annum from 
her services to the v'orld as carri('r ; the earn- 
ings from this source for 1915 were estimated 
to amount to not loss than £300,000,000. In 
considering the Boai'd of Trade I’eiurns it is 
important to bear this fact in mind, because the 
values given for our exports are “ f.o.b.”, that 
is Free on Board, and the value of the imports 
given are “ c.i.f.”, that is to sa,y Cost Insurance 
and Freight. 

Another great industry — agriculture — was 
very seriously affected by the war. At first it 
appeared that farmers were likely to suffer 
ratlior than gain by the war, but at the end of 
1914 food prices began to rise rapidly. 

The average price of wheat per hnperial 
quarter for the year 1915 w’as 52s. lOd., being 
the highest average since 1877, in which year it 
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German soldiers drawing their pay in paper money. 
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THE RUSSIAN GOLD RESERVE IN THE STATE BANK, PETROGRAD. 


was 56s. 9d. The average price in 1915 was 
17s. lid. in excess of that for the previous year. 
The highest average price was reached during 
the week ended May 22, when 62s. per quarter 
was the average price obtained ; the lowest 
average, 42s. 9d. per quarter, was obtained for 
the week ended September 18. From the 
beginning of August there -was a steady decline 
in the price of wheat, due to a large extent to 
the prevalent beb’ef at that time that the 
forcing of the Dardanelles was imminent. But 
after the failure of operations in that region 
prices showed an upward tendency, and at the 
end of the year the average price recorded was 
54s. 9d. 

The average price of barley during the year 
was 37s. 4d., tliis figure being an advance of 
10s. 2d. on the average price of the preceding 
year and the highest since 1878. Prices 
fluctuated from 27s. 9d. in the week ended 
January 9 to 48s. lid. in the week ended 
December 4. These being the lowest and 
highest average weekly prices respectively. 

The average weekly price of oats in 1915 was 
30s. 2d. per quarter. This is 9s. 2d. more than 
the average price for the previous year and the 
highest price obtained for nearly a century, 


the year in which that price was exceeded being 
1818, when the average price was 32s, 5d. per 
quarter. The lowest average for the year was 
for the week ended September 25, the price 
then being 26s. Id. ; the highest average 
obtained was for the week ended May 22, when 
the price was 32s. 8d. 

The accompanying diagram, which appeared 
in The Times of January 6, 1916, shows the 
\'arious fluctuations in the price of wheat during 
the year 1915. 

The agricultural index number at the end 
of July, 1915, touched 140 — i.e., 40 per cent, 
above the average of the years 1906-8. Agri- 
cultural labourers were among the first to • 
respond to the call for the new armies, and in 
all about 250,000 agricultural workers had 
enlisted at the end of 1915. Wages naturally 
rose, the advance varying from Is. 6d. to 3s. 
per week. Among our other principal indus- 
tries, the coal, ii*on, and steel trades enjoyed 
a great measiue of prosperity notwithstanding 
the growing difficulties in connexion with the 
shortage of labour. At the end of 1915 the 
woollen and leather industries were in a 
flourishing condition. On the other hand, 
several important industries, including cotton 
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and tho building and printing trades, were 
in a depressed condition. On the whole 
economists estimated that Great Britain had 
increased her savings from an average of 
about £350,000,000 per annum to well over 
£000,000,000, a remarkable achievement con- 
sidering the disturbance caused by the war and 
the increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade Returns for 1915 were 
particularly interesting. The exports con- 
tinued to show heavy decreases until July, 
but at a rapidly diminisliing ratio. The 
decrease for that month was only £9,638.000, 
or 21*8 per cent., as compared with a decrease 
of £19,899,000, or 45*1 per cent, in the first 
month of the war. From August onwards 


the comparisons were made with the figures 
for the first five montlis of the war, and the 
increases w^ere very substantial, amoimting 
to as much as £11,037,000, or 44*8 per cent, 
in November. The monthly figiu*es are given 
in the subjoined table. 

ExroETS OF British IJIan-dfacthres. 

+ Increase or 
— Decrease Com- 
pared with Cone- 


ShU/ings JAti. 

e2- | " - - - 


FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY 


ju 57 

<4 


S; 54 


^ 52- 


Qj 48 
it 47 



WHEAT PRICES DURING 1915. 
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INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS IN NEW YORK. 

The centre ship in the larger picture is the 
“ Vaterland.” 



The total value of the British exports recorded 
in 1915 was £384,600,000, as compared with 
£430,700,000 in 1914, a decrease of £46,100,000. 
The bulk of the decrease was in manufactures, 
which were valued at £292,800,000, as against 
£338,600,000 in 1914. It was calculated that 
the volume of the exports diminished by 
£77,000,000, but the advance in average prices 
reduced it to the figures given above. 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that 
while the Trade Returns include goods bought 
in the United Kingdom by or on behalf of the 
Allies, they do not include goods taken from 
British Govermnont stores and depots, or 
goods boiiglit by His Majesty’s Government and 
shipped on Government vessels. 

The import trade made a much more rax^id 
recovery than the export trade. In August, 
1914, the decrease was £13,013,000. or 24*3 


of 1915 there was a small increase in the value 
of the imports, which continued at a rapidly 
expanding rate throughout the year, and the 
increase in the imports for August, when the 
comparison was made with the first month of 
the war, was -£27,154,000, or 64*2 per cent. 
The monthly totals are given in the following 
table : 

IMPOETS. 


iMonth. 


Amount. 

4.IncTease or 
— Decrease Com- 
pared vrttb Corre- 
sponding Period in 1914 
Amount. Per 

January . , 


£ 

67,401,000 

£ 

604,000 

Cent. 
— 0-8 

February .. 


65,209,000 

3.215,000 

+ 6-1 

March .. 

• • 

75.591,000 

8,643,000 

+12*9 

April .. 
May .. 

#• 

73,678.000 

12,051,000 

+ 19*5 

• • 

71,645,000 

12,545,000 

H-21-2 

June •• 


70,118,000 

17,836,000 

.t.30-6 

July 


75,548,000 

16,171,000 

-f-27*2 

August 


69,496,000 

27,154,000 

+64*2 

September 


70.293,000 

25,286,000 

+ 56-1 

October . , 
November.. 


67,792,000 

16,413,000 

+31*8 


71,647,000 

16.129,000 

+29*0 

December 


70,898,000 

3,621.000 

+ 5*3 


The total imports of commodities in 1915 
were valued at £853,756,000, or £151,721,000 
more than in 1914. In the first place it is 
necessary to recall that a very large propor- 
tion of this increase represents the higher 
freights charged during 1915, the bulk of which 
came to the shipowners of this country. Then 
it must be remembered that the returns do 
not include the value of the Government 
imports of munitions, etc., which have been 
imofiicially estimated at £120,000,000 to 
£150,000,000. The I'^rincipal increase was -in 
food and drink, tho value of which amounted 


per cent. Ror the last Jiionth of that year 
it amounted to only £3,500,000, or 5*1 x^er cent. 
Our economic strength was then beginning to 
manifest its power and we were calling in our 
credits all over the world. By the begimiing 


to £381,000.000, as compared with £297,000,000 
in 1914. About 85 per cent, of this increase 
wii« duo to the advance in prices, and only 
15 pov cent, to the increased volume. The 
imx^orts of raw^ materials advanced from 
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£236,000,000 in 1914 to £287,300,000 in 1915. 
Manufactures to the value of £181,500,000 
were imported in 1915 as against £160,500,000 
in the preceding year. 

The following table gives the monthly values 
of the re-exports : 


Be-extorts. 


Month. 

Amount. 

+ Increase or 
— Decrease Coiu- 
pared with Corre- 
spondimr Period in 191 1. 
Amount. Per 


£ 

£ 

Cent. 

January . . 

6,895,000 

2,701,000 

— 2S-1 

February . . 

0,809,000 

3,410,000 

—33-4 

March 

. 8,067,000 

1,469,000 

— 15*4 

April 

. 9,957,000 

832,000 

— 7-7 

May 

. 10,243,310 

. 9,330,339 

128,200 

+ 1-2 

June 

396,905 

— 6*8 

July 

. 9,408,790 

1,.332.S74 

—21*7 

August 

. 7,323,749 

2,903,916 

+ 66*0 

September 

. 7,564,327 

2,290,286 

+ 43*5 

October . , 

. 7,162,000 

17.224 

— 0.2 

November. . 

. 8,313,000 

2.669,000 

+ 47*3 

December 

. 7,702,000 

1,831,000 

+ 31*3 


The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
foreign Trade Returns was the enormous 
growth of the excess of imports over exports. 
In the five years 1909-13 the excess of imports 
over exports averaged £140,000,000 per anmim. 
For the year 1915 the excess of imports was 
£370,300,000. The widening of our adverse 
trade balance was the principal cause of the 
difficulties experienced in maintaining the 
foreign exchanges in 1915. In normal years 
the excess of imports over exports is met by 


(1) our earnings from shipping ; (2) the interest 
on our investments abroad, and (3) the earnings 
of our banking and insurance houses. The 
credits from these sources were not only suffi- 
cient for this purpose but they provided a fund 
of about £200,000,000 per annum for new 
investments abroad. In 1015 the ordinary" 
investment of capital abroad was suspended, 
but in its place we were called upon to make 
special investments in the shape of loans to the 
Dominions and our Allies to the extent of 
£423,000,000. 

It was estimated that after making all the 
necessary adjustments in connexion with the 
so-called “ invisible imports and exports ” om* 
net deficit for the year amounted to about 
£400,000,000. This was mainly i^rovided by 
the sale of a portion of our American and other 
investments, by the raising of the Anglo- 
French loan in the United States, and by the 
export of gold. Towards the end of 1915 it 
was realized that the adjustment of our trade 
balance in 1916 would be a matter of even 
greater difficulty than it was in 1915 unless 
adequate steps were taken in time to restrict 
the import of unnecessary commodities, and 
it w'as widely believed that it would be necessary 



INTERNED GERMAN SHIPS. 
Hoisting the Portuguese flag in the Tagus. 
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RUSSIAN STAMP MONEY. 


to carry out to much greater lengths the ten- 
tative steps in the direction of the imposition 
of import duties on luxuries which were 
contained in Mj. McKenna’s Budget of Sep- 
tember. 

By the end of 1015 the British people began 
to attain a clearer perception of the magnitude 
of the financial task which the war had imposed 
upon them. 

It was pointed out by some economists that 
the resources of the Overseas Dominions 
had not yet been mobilized, and considerable 
significance was attached to the fact that 
Canada had found it possible to provide with 
the greatest ease credits amounting to 
£21,000,000 for the pajunent of Munitions for 
the War Ofifice produced in Canadian factories. 
It was stated in the House of Commons that 
the wealth of the whole British Empire had 


been estimated at £26,000,000,000 and the 
national income at £4,000,000,000. 

Another great source of economic strength 
was indicated in our investments abroad, 
which were estimated to be worth 
£4,000,000,000, and the bulk of these invest- 
ments were in countries which are remote 
from the war areas. 

The steady improvement in the foreign trade, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of so many 
men from production, the intrinsic strength of 
the credit system, its power of recuperation 
and its mobility contributed to a feeling of 
confidence, and although it was recognized 
that great and far-reaching changes in our 
mode of living and in our fiscal system must 
result from the war, the new year was not 
looked forward to with tmdue anxiety so far 
as finance was concerned. 
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Back of the Russian Stamp Money ; 
‘‘having circulation on a par with 
silver subsidiary coins.” 





CHAPTER CXVI 


SECOND WINTER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


Situation in October, 1915 — Changes in the French and British Higher Command — Pro- 
motion or General de Castelnau — Sir Douglas Haig Replaces Sir John French — Con- 
ditions OP THE Allied and German Forces during the Winter — ^Visit of and Accident to 
King George — Gains and Losses in the Champagne Pouilleuse — Struggle on the Vimy 
T-Ieights — Combats in Alsace and near Belfort — The Belgian Coast Fighting ; Belgians 
RE -inundate the Yser District — Operations on the British Front — German Gas Attack 
of December 19 in the Ypres Salient — Canadian Exploit near Messtnes — ^Fighting in the 
Air. 


T he great o:ffenaive of the Allies in the 
Autumn of 1915, which was de- 
scribed in Chapters CIV., CV., and 
CVI., had obtained no great measure 
of success against the German lines between La 
Bassee and Arras and between Reims and the 
Argonne. For, although the losses inflicted on 
the enemy were severe, it had not boon possible 
to pierce the entrenchments which stretched 
from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier ; only 
here and there, and in a slight degree, had 
they been pushed back. In the eyes of neutrals 
the results of the battles of the Champagne 
Pouilleuse and Loos -Vimy did not coimter- 
balance the successes which the Germans and 
Austro-Hungarians had won over the Russians 
in the summer and autumn. 

In the first days of October Bulgaria joined 
our enemies and, as a consequence, no incon- 
siderable portion of the French and British 
effectives were transported to Salonica — too 
late oven to help the Serbians and still less able 
to take the field against the Gennan, Austrian 
and Bulgarian forces. The command of the 
Allied force here was given to General Sarrail, 
the saviour of Verdim in the days of the Battle 
of the Marne. 

The inability of the Allies to act with vigour 
in the Near East rendered them unable to pre- 
vent the enemy occupying Serbia and Monte- 
negro. This, together with the failure to 
Vol. VII.— Part 8G. 


make any real progress in Gallipoli, and tlie 
insuccess of the Indian Expeditionary Force in 
Mesopotamia, reacted on the strategy of the 
allied coimnanders in the west. We had wasted 
our troops on minor objects instead of con- 
centrating our whole force against the prin- 
cipal advers«i,ry. The Gallipoli expedition was 
“ a gamble,” and proved a disastrous one. 
Moreover, we could not provide sufficient troops 
for the advance up the Tigris. These two diver- 
sions of strength from the main theatre of war 
seriously hampered our movements there. 

All this produced a state of comparative 
inactivity on the western front. There were 
many small fights. Day after day the toll of 
losses mounted. But no great advantage was 
gained by either side. The situation here was 
indeed almost entirely novel in war and only 
faintly foreshadowed in the Russo-Japanese 
conflict. There for the first time we saw two 
armies facing one another, both entrenched. 
But in that case the length of the fighting lines 
was only a fifth of what it was from Nieuport 
to Belfort ; the fortifications were nothing like 
as elaborate ; and, above all, the extremities 
of the Russian fighting front were open — es- 
pecially the right — so that the Japanese were 
able to attack them. 

In the present instance the western flanks of 
the two contending powe^rs wore quite imturn- 
able, resting as they did on the sea, while the 
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AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
German soldiers running into the French lines to surrender* 


eastern extremities were by the nature of the 
country and their proximity to neutral territory 
equally secure. The winter time also is not 
favourable to great military efforts. Troops 
cannot move with facility, guns cannot be 
manoeuvred over heavy roads, ammxinition 
and food cannot be easily brought up. 

The consequence of all these considerations 
was relative stagnation, broken only at the end 
of February, 1916, by the German offensive 
known as the Battle of Verdun. 

Victory was for many reasons very necessary 
to the Germans ; the longer they waited the 
stronger became their adversaries and the 
greater the danger of a converging attack from 
them. 

The time of pause was therefore used by 
them to bring up slowly but surely large 
numbers of guns, piles of ammunition, and, 
above all, to give the troo^Ds destined for the 
assault of the chosen pomt of entry into 
France a period of rest and recuperation, 
to prepare for the desperate enterprise they 
were destined to undertake. 

These preparations were perfectly well knovm 
to the Allies ; ' but the oftener the Germans 
knocked their heads against the hard wall of 
their trenches the better they were pleased, 
offensives conducted on the German plan 


involve enormous losses. The more their forces 
were depleted the sooner they must come to 
the end of their resources. 

During the winter months considerable changes 
were made in the Higher Command of the French 
and British forces. On October 13 the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcasse, 
resigned, and his resignation was speedily 
followed by that of the Viviani Ministry. At 
the end of October M. Viviani was replaced by 
M. Briand, and the civilian Minister of War, 
M. Millerand, by General Gallium’. The latter had 
had a brilliant career in the French Colonies. 
He had pacified Tonldng, commanded the 
French troops who had conquered Madagascar, 
and organized the administration of that island. 
Later he had been a member of the Conseil 
Sup6rieur de Guerre, and, just before the Battle 
of the Marne, had been nominated Governor of 
Paris. 

On December 2 (the anniversary of Auster- 
litz) Joffre was appointed Commander-in -Chief 
of the French armies in all theatres of war. At 
the same time the immediate direction of the 
French troops in France was enti*iisted i o 
General de Castelnau. 

Casteinau was born in 1851. In 1870, during 
the war with Germany, he joined the army 
from St. Cyr, tho Sandhurst of France. He 
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was appointed to the 36th Regiment as a 
Second Lieutenant, but obtained such rapid 
promotion that he was made a Captain after a 
few w'eeks. This rapid rise was due to the nmn- 
ber of officers required to replace those who 
were prisoners in Germany and to lead the 
multiplied army raised by Gambetta. His war 
service included fighting with the 1st and 2nd 
Armies of the Loire, and he also took part in 
the struggle with the Commune. 

Some time after the war he entered the Staff 
College (Ecole Superieure de Guerre), where he 
greatly distinguished himself. In 1885 he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut. -Colonel and 
posted to the 17th Army Corps. In 1896 he 
was appointed to the Headquarter Staff and 
employed in work connected with the mobiliza- 
tion and organization of the army. In 1899 
he was placed in command of the 37th Regi- 
ment, which formed part of the 6th Army 
Corps which acted as a counter-chock to the 
Gorman forces roimd Metz. The knowledge of 
this part of the coimtry thus gained proved 
invaluable when in 1914 he was posted to the 
command of the Army of Lorraine. In 1906 
he was made a Major-General, and in 1909 was 
given the leadership of the 13th Division. In 
this position ho soon showed his capacity for 


command, and in 1913 he joined the Conseil 
Superieur de Guerre, and thus worked directly 
with General Joffre. 

The opening phase of the war in Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a success, but when Castelnau 
assumed the direction he was able to hold the 
Germans at bay. After the Battle of the 
Marne he was called up with his army to 
strengthen the northern front, and he now 
received the appointment which placed him 
at the head of the French forces combating 
in France. Popular with his troops and be- 
lieved by them and by all who come in contact 
with him to be a man of vigotu* and a general 
of ability, he seemed to be well suited to com- 
mand the advance against the Germans. 

On December 15 it was announced that Sir 
John French had been relieved of the com- 
mand of the British Army in France, His 
farewell order to the Army lie had commanded 
ran as follows ; 

“In relinquishing the Command of the 
British Army in France, I wish to express to 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, 
with whom I have been so closely associated 
during the last sixteen months, my heartfelt 
sorrow in parting with them before the cam- 
paign, in which we have been so long engaged 



BRITISH CYCLISTS CORPS. 
On a snow- 30 vered road In France, 
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together, has been brought to a victorious 
conclusion. 

“ I have, however, the firmest conviction 
that such a glorious ending to their splendid 
and heroic efforts is not far distant, and T 
shall watch their progress towards this final 
goal with intense interest, but in the most 
confident hope. 

“The success so far attained has been due 
to the indomitable spirit, dogged tenacity 
which knows no defeat, and the heroic courage 
so abimdantly displayed by the ranlc and file 
of the splendid Army which it will ever remain 
the pride and glory of my life to have com- 
manded during over sixteen months of incessant 
fighting. 

“Regulars and Territorials, Old Army and 
New Army, have ever shown’ those magnificent 
qualities in equal degree. 

“ From my heart I thank thorn all. 

“ At this sad moment of parting, my heart 
goes out to those who have received lifelong 
injury from wounds, and I think with sorrow 
of that groat and glorious host of my beloved 
comrades who have made the greatest sacrifice 
of all by laying down their lives for their 
country. 

“ In saying good-bye to the JJritish Army 
in France, I ask them once again to accept 
this expression of my deepest gratitude and 
heartfelt devotion towards them, and m\' 
earnest good wishes for the glorious future 
which I feel to bo assured. 

“(Signed) J. D. P. FRENCH, 

Field -Marshal Commanding-in-Ohief, 
British Army in Franco. 

“ 18th December, 1915.” 

It is too early to appraise Sir J olin’s services 
to his country. The circumstances under 
which he had to carry out his operations are 
not yet fully known. It cannot, however, be 
gainsaid that the Asquith Cabinet had set 
him one of the most difficult tasks over pre- 
sented to a British soldier. At Mons and 
during the retreat from Mons, on the Aisne and 
at Ypres he had had insufficient numbers, 
artillery and munitions. Before he was in a 
position to take the offensive, the Gormans had 
had time to construct the most formidable 
defences which any army has been called upon 
to assault. When Sir John French attacked at 
Neuve Chapclle, tho Aubers Ridge, Festubert 
and Loos, a considerable part of his troops 
were half trained, and, except at the Battle of 


Loos, his artillery and munitions were in- 
adequate. No overwhelming victories were 
gained during his term of command by any 
general in the western theatre of war. But 
one thing is certain — ^viz., that Sir John kept 
his head, and, ably supported by his sub- 
ordinate leaders, especially Smith-Dorrien, he 
checked the first rush of the German hordes 
and thus helped Joffre to turn on them and 
eventually drive them back. 



GENERAL DE GASTELNAU. 

Sir John, on his return to England, took 
over the command of the Home Army, and in 
France he was succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig, 
who had done so much to win the Battle of 
Ypres. 

Directly afterwards tho Chief of the Staff in 
France, Lieut. -General Sir William Robertson, 
was made Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
in succession to Lieut. -General Sir Archibald 
Murray. Sir William had had a remarkablti 
career, having risen from the ranks. Born in 
1859, he had in 1888 obtained a conxmission in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. For some years he was 
in the Intelligence Department of the Indian 

85-2 
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Army, and subsequently passed with credit 
through the Staff College. As Field Intelli- 
gence Officer he had served with the Chitral 
Relief Force in 1895. On the Staff during the 
SoTith African War, he was present at most of 
the principal engagements. In 1910 he was 
made Coimnandant of the Staff College, and 
hi 1913 Director of Military Training. When 
the (rireat War broke out, he was given the 
command of a division, and in January, 1915, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff to Sir John 
French. According to The Times Military 
Correspondent, he harl “ an iron constitution, 
and certainly a remarkably strong will.” 

The responsibilities of Lon I Kitchener, already 
reduced by the creation of the Ministry of 
Munitions, were further diminished on January 
27, 1916, by an Order in Council declaring that 
Sir William Robertson “ should be responsible 
for issuing the orders of the Government in 
regard to Military Operations.” 

Not only was tliere a redistribution of the 
Allied commands on the western front, but, to 
ensLue proper co-ordination between their 
widely scattered forces, a council for the direc- 


tion of the strategy of the Allied armies in all 
the theatres of war was instituted. 

Before describing the fighting which occurred 
on the western front from the beginning of 
October, 1915, to the opening of the Battle 
of Verdun in February, 1916, we shall en- 
deavour to pivCture to the reader the conditions 
imder which the Allied and German Armies 
lived through the winter months. The op- 
posing armies represented in numbers the 
population of one of those gigantic capitals 
which had sprung into existence since the 
invention of the steam engine. Few details of 
the units engaged and still fewer of the deeds of 
the troops composing them have been pub- 
lished. It is only possible, therefore, to give 
in broad outline a description of the various 
engagements. 

The first point to be noted i=. that, thanl^s to 
the locomotive in its various shapes — steamer, 
railway engine, motor-lorry, and the many fonns 
comprised in the word automobile — it w-as 
now possible to move troops with far greater 
facility and to keep them more regulaily 
siippli(Kl with munitions and food. The hard- 



ON THE WAY TO THE TRENCHES. 

French troops, with supplies, travelling on a light railway to the firing-line. 
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WELL-SCREENED FROM THE ENEMY, 
A French Sniper at work. 


ships suffered therefore were very much less 
than had been experienced in any previous 
campaign, and these were also diminished by 
the greater care of the wounded and the great 
advances made in medical treatment. Typhoid 
fever had ahnost disappeared from the Army, 
thanks to the prophylactic treatment by in- 
oculation ; and the scientific and rapid methods 
of healing and handling the wounded had 
enormously diminished the death rate among 
them. 

When war broke out few preparations had 
been made, even by the ])roscient Gormans, 
for tlie siege -like warfare which speedily re- 
placed the manoGuvring battles of August 
and September, 1914. The consequence was 
that, despite the fact that most of the fighting 
had taken place in thickly populated districts 
where houses, cottages and other buildings 
afforded some slieltei*, the crowding togetlu?r 
of the largo numbers of solcliors necessary 
to hold the lines of trenches exposed a large* 
proportion of them to the inclornency of the* 
winter weather. Many of the reserve mem used 
to complete the imits were unaccustomed to 
oi)en-air existence, while some of them, lilo* tin* 


Indians and the French Colonial troops, had 
been brought from tropical climates to France 
and Flanders. It might have been expected, 
therefore, that the hardships in the trenches 
and dug-outs of the winter of 1914-15 would 
have caused an appalling d{‘ath-rato. Fortu- 
nately, the medical administration and the 
ease with whicli good food and warm clothing 
could be supplied to the troops in the fighting 
lino greatly diminished the losses. 

Nevertheless, the first winter had b(U‘n a 
terrible experience to the front-line troops, and 
the Staffs of the French, British and Belgian 
Armies had diu'ing the summer and autumn of 
1915 been doing their utmost to provide against 
the contingencies of another winter (campaign. 

On the British section of the front many of 
the trenches by October, 1915, had bri(*k(‘(l 
floors and drains to carry away tlu^ wniov. 
\Vh.olo woods had been cut into Jogs to line 
the dug-outs. A young subalU‘rn of tin* Royal 
Irish Rifles, writing on Octf>l)(M‘ 211, 1915, 

describes how the offic(*rs of TiuTitorial 

company to whom he was attached spent the 
evening. “ They had a gramophone in tlu* 
inc^ss dug-out, on which we reeled out rag-time. 
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while w^e drank whisky and soda for the first time 
in France, and smoked cigars I Behind the 
lines recreation huts awaited the soldier when he 
was relieved. Prebendary Carlile shows us the 
interior of a Church Army hut ; 

On entering the first hut we came to we wore welcomed 
by the sound of the piano, which is the chief favourite 
in all huts and is strummed upon fiom morn to night 
except when the gramophone strikes up on the bat 
counter at the other end. The hut measures 90 feet by 
21 feet, with protruding bottom sides to avoid un- 
necessary reflection in the sun. It was made, like al! 
the others, in portable sections. All huts and super- 
intendents are imder military orders and the guidance of 
the chaplains. Ping-pong was being played in the 
middle and competes greatly with the boxing-gloves, 
which are often in keen demand. Two stoves wem 
centres of attraction ; and tables were occupied by men 
writing home ; little groups of chums were comparing 
notes ; others trying to scrape off dried mud. At the 
far end, behind the temperance bar, facing an eager 
crowd with tin cups in hand, were the helpers, supported 
by two stalwart 6-feet “ padres ” (chaplains) issuing 
cocoa, kept warm in wooden boxes packed with sawdust. 
A magic lantern was on the shelf for use at night, domi- 
noes, draughts, footballs, hymn-boolts, etc., were just 
beside the tins of biscuits, jams and cigarettes. The 
“ kitchen ** had been driven out under pressure to take 
refuge iinder a makeshift outhouse, composed partly of 
cases broken up and knocked together. Coal and coke 
are often difficult to obtain, and so the trees of the wood 
have to do their best. 


In the background a vast Aldershot had 
sprung up in which the new armies were being 
trained. When not learning to bomb, bayonet 
or shoot, work a machine-gun, fly an aeroplane 
or drive a motor-car, the men played at football, 
listened to concerts or witnessed cinemato- 
graph shows and theatrical performances. A 
pantomime. The Babes in the Wood, specially 
composed by a soldier, an ex-actor on the 
music-hall stage, was: performed on Decem- 
ber 26. A sergeant took the part of Maid 
Marian and instructed Ferdinand, “A Bad 
Lad ” (one of a pair, the other being “ I£izer 
Bill ”), in the use of the “ glafl eye.” To wile 
away the time, “ trench newspapers ” were 
produced. Below is an extract from the Lead* 
swinger, the bivouac journal of a field ambu- 
lance : 

To celebrate November 1, our divisional band paid us 
a visit. The casualties, taking into account the surprise 

nature of the attack, are very few. Lieutenant S 

had to have his voice in a sling as the result of a too 
vigorous rendering of “Here we are again.** He was 
game to the last, and was carried out on a stretcher after 
an. attempt to outclass the trombone in the Have a 
banana ” passage of “ Let’s all go down the Strand,’* 
in which as a fact he got hopelessly stranded. 



IN TRENCH TOWN. 

On the ** terrace ” of a du^-out in the war area. 
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To the Germans, singing the “ Song of 
Hate” or tho “Watch on the Kliine,” the 
lightheartedness of our troops was incompre- 
hensible. 

An Italian who visited the British front at 
the beginning of 1916 has recorded his impres- 
sions. “ The way in wliich your Army,” he 
said, “is fed, clothed and protected from the 
enmity both of man and Nature is worthy of an 
empire which is the greatest financial power in 
the world and which is ready to sacrifice in this 
war its wealth for the peace and freedom of 
Europe. . , ' • It is a source of wonder to the 
foreigner that all this should have been created 
under a voluntary system.” He related how 
the British fraternized with the French, and he 
remarked that the British soldier “was no 
longer a foreigner in France.” He also noted 
the “ democratic character of the British 
A^rmy,” personified in the Prince of Wales 
mixing with a crowd of privates. “ I thought,” 
he added, “ for a moment of the difference 


between this British Prince and the German 
Crown Prince. They symbolize two races, two 
epochs, two political systems, which could well 
be named Progress and Keaction.” 

The life of the soldiers w^atching the German 
lines w^as diversified during the winter months 
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by the visits of King George and of certain 
politicians, notably Mr. John Redinond, whose 
brother William had joined the Army and was 
serving in the field, and also by parties of blue- 
jackets. On October 21 the Iving landed in 
France. The next day he was at Havi*e, 
where he inspected the British camps. Aftt^i* 
spending some days at the base ho moved u[) 
to the Allied linos south of Arras. There on 
Monday, October 20, he was met by President 
Poincare, who bestowed the Croix de Guerre 
on the Prince of Wales. The following day 
General Jofire arrived, and the King was present 
at a review of the Prench Second Colonial Corps, 
held in the neighbourhood of Amiens. His 
Majesty’s Order of the Day, addressed to the 
French Ai-mies, expressed admirably the feelings 
which animated himself and liis subjects 
towards our splendid Allies : 

. “ Soldiers of Prance, 

“ I am very happy to have been able to 
realize a desire which I have had at heart 
for a long time, and to express to you my 
profound admiration for your heroic ex- 
ploits, for your dash as well as yoxir-tenacity, 
and those magnificent military virtues which 
are the proud heritage of the French Army. 

“ Under the brilliant leadership of your 
eminent (Jeneral-in-Chief and his distin- 
guished collaborators you, officers, non-com- 
missionod officers, and soldiers, have deserved 
well of your dear country, which will for 
ever be grateful to you for your brave efforts 
in safeguarding and defending it. 

“My armies are very proud to fight by 
your side and to have you as comrades. May 
the bonds which unite us hold firm and the 
two countries remain thus intimately united 
for ever. 

“ Soldiers, — Accept my most cordial and 
sincere greetings. I have no doubt that you 
will bring this gigantic struggle to a victorious 
conclusion, and, in the name of my soldiers 
and my country, I bog to address to you my 
warmest congratulations and best wishes.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting 
the British Third Army. Eang George, who as 
a Naval officer took an interest in gunnery, paid 
special attention to the artillery, and watched 
from an observation post the enemy’s positions. 
On the 27th he proceeded to the area of the 
Second Army, where ho saw, among other 
things, an Australian artillery park and motor- 
ambulance convoy. Newly arrived contin- 
gents of the Canadian Corps, and a mixed 


brigade composed of deta<ihments from other 
divisions of the Second Ai'niy, were reviewed 
by him, but a few hours later, when he was 
inspecting troops representing corps of the 
First Army, his horse, frightened by the cheers 
of the men, reared and in falling rolled on to 
the King’s leg. The reviews of an Indian 
Brigade and the Guards had to be cancelled, 
and, as the injury was serious, His Majesty 
was laid up for several days. He \\ as, however, 
well enough by the beginning of November 
to return to England, where ho gradually 
recovered from the effects of his accident. 

In the second fortnight of November Mr. 
Redmond crossed the Channel, and paid a 
visit to various Irish regiments and to King 
Albert. He was received everywhere with 
great cordiality. 

At some date in November Major Winston 
Chiircliill, M.P., who, on the 11th of that 
month, had resigned his position as Chanced lor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, appears to have 
joined the Army in France. 

At Christinas the men in the trenches were 
cheered *by the appearance of parties of blue- 
jackets, who had boon sent by Sir John Jcllicoe 
to see wliat their comrades of the sister service 
were doing. The sailors lent a hand in the 
fighting. 

“ Do you think I hit a Hun, sir V ” a potty 
officer who had been sniping asked a company 
officer. 

“No doubt of that,” was the reply. 

The sailor produced his noui-book, made out 
a document, certifying the score in legal 
language, and requested the officer’s signatui’e, 
which was given. 

The arrival of the men from the Navy 
coincided with the departure of the Indian 
Corps for Mesopotamia. It had amply 
justified the hopes entertained of it and the 
measures of Lord Kitchener, whose aim when 
Commander-in-Chief in India had been to 
prepare the Indian Army for warfare against 
Europeans. Before the departure of the 
Indian Army Corps the Prince of Wales at a 
parade delivered a message to them from King 
George. : 

“ Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Indian Army (’orps — 

“ More than a yt^ar ago I summoned you from 
India to fight for the safety of My Empin' 
and the honour of My pledged word on the 
battlefields of Belgium and Franco. The 
confidence which I tluiii expressed in your 
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A French soldier showing 

sense of duty, your courage, and your cliivalry 
you have since then nobly justified. 

“ I now require your services in another field 
of action ; but before you leave France I 
send My dear and gallant son, the Prince of 
Wales, who has shared with My Annies the 
dangers and hardships of the campaign, to 
thank you in My name for your services and 
to express to you My satisfaction. 

Pritish and Indian comrades-in-arms, yours 
has been a fellowship in toils and hardships, 
in courage and endurance often against great 
odds, in deeds nobly done -in days of ever- 
memorable conflict. In a w'arfare waged under 
new conditions, and in peculiarly trying cir- 
cumstances, you have worthily upheld the 
honour of the Empire and the great traditions 
of My Army in India. 

“You leave France with a just pride in 
honourable deeds already achieved and with 
!My assured confidence that your proved 
valour and experience will contribute to 
further victories in the new fields of action 
to which you go. 

“ I pray God to bless and guard you and to 
bring you back safely, when the final victory 


his “catch” to his comrade. 

is won, each to his own home — there to be 
welcomed with honour among his own people.” 

The French authorities had strained every 
effort to ameliorate the conditions of their 
men. Most of the trenches had been paved, 
and the water in them had been drained into 
pits from which it was emptied by powerful 
pumps. The walls of the trenches where 
necessary were strengthened with hurdle work 
or revetted with planks to prevent landslides, 
while bombproof shelters had been provided 
with earthern roofs kept dry by sheets of zinc. 
The fioors of these had been levelled and covered 
with planks or straw. In the second line, 
wooden huts had been run up with double walls, 
slate roofs and raised floors. In the shelters and 
huts were often to be found camp beds and 
plenty of blankets. The huts contained stoves ; 
the trenches and shelters, coal braziers. At 
night the men’s refuges were lit up by acetylene 
gas lamps or electricity. Furnaces had been 
constructed to bum refuse, and there was seldom 
any lack of excellent, drinking water. - When 
the weather became cold, hot drinks — coffee and 
a moderate quantity of alcohol — ^were served 
out. The proverbial ingenuity of the French 
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soldier showed itself in a thousand different 
ways in providing shelter and overcoming the 
difficulties of the situation. The food was of 
good quality and, owing to the cuisines roulantes 
(horse-drawn or motor-driven camp kitchens) 
attached to the corps at the front, usually 
reached the men in a palatable form. Plenty 
of warm clothing had been served out ; the 
conspicuous imiforms of the early days of the 
var had been in nearly all cases replaced by 
the new horizon-blue tunics and breeches. To 
keep the feet of the men in the trenches dry, 
waders and wooden sabots had been liberally 
supiilied, and the steel trench helmet protected 
the head, not only from shrapnel and shell 
splinters, but also from rain and snow. 

Like their British Allies, too, they did their 
best to provide amusements. Bands were 
improvised, very often the instruments them- 
selves were of trench construction. Never had 
the gaite de coeur of the French soldier been 
more in evidence. An indirect result of the 
war had been to increase the quantity of gam© 
in the regions where the fighting was taking 
place. There was plenty of sport for the men of 


the Allied armies \^^hich relieved the monotony 
of trench life. 

One great drawback was the enormous num- 
bers of rats which made their appearance, and 
the letters of the combatants are full of com- 
plaints at their presence. “You literally walk 
on top of them,” observes a French soldier, 
^vriting in November. “ They breed and breed 
and deliver assaults, like the Germans on the 
Yser, by massed battalions. Like the Boches, 
too, they are beginning to be tormented by 
himger.” The rats at© everything which came 
in their way — motor tyres, surgical packets, 
clothes, as well as food. Much inventive talent 
was diverted to discovering new methods for 
killing rats, and to assist in the war against th(^ 
vermin whole regiments of dogs were dispatched 
to the front. On December 12 a correspondent 
in Paris saw the singular siglit of a train witli 
2,700 dogs leaving for the fighting line. 

The French had a large portion of their terri- 
tory overrun by the hated Germans, they appre- 
ciated the hideous crimes committed by tiiem 
on old men, women and children, but nevcrtJie- 
less they, too, contrived to find means of 



TRENCH RATS. 

The Rat-catcher, his dog, and their “ bag.’* 
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•‘SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 
A peaceful winter scene. 


amusement. Mr. H. Warner Allen, tlie repre- 
.'^entative of the British Press with the French 
armies, introduces us to the interior of a French 
cafe in January, 1916 : 

The Frenchman takes his gaiety and love of .simple 
enjoyment with him to tho trenches, and wherever 
behind the linos there is a caf6 left something of the 
animation of the boulevards makes its appearance there, 
even though it may be brought to an abrupt termination 
by a Gorman bombardment. I was a day or two ago at 
tho principal cafe of a certain French military to\m elo.so 
liehind the linos. 

Tho soldier irorn the trenches is as fond of games as he 
is in civil life. Backgammon and bridge occupied a 
number of tables, while elsewhere two officers wci*o 
engaged in a do.sperate game of piquet that was somewliat 
interfered with by the ad^'ice and exhortations of half a 
dozen other officers. Every now and then one man 
would shout across the cafe in tones of astontshment and 
pleasure at perceiving a friend whom, perhaps, ho had nob 
geon .since tlie war began. 3^'o,r this eafd is a famous 
meeting-place, and during the present war civilians sud- 
denly converted into .soldiers have for a long time lost 
sight of friends whom they used to meet regularly in their 
favourite cafe. 

That night tliero was a gre.'it cclehrat ion in honour of a 
young offlet'r who had just received tho Croir dc Ouerre, 
The hotel behind tho cafe had prepared a sumptuous 
dinner. Songs were sung, and tlio niernmout was kept 
up till the last moment allowed by tho strict military laws 
concerning closing time. There was a cerium simplicity 
and directness about their rejoicings. Affectations hav'e 
disappeared before the reality of the war and its primitive 
conditions. The .same amusoments arc .shared by all 
classes of society alike. I was sitting at a table with two 


private .soldiers, chauffeurs for .the time being. One of 
them drove his own 60-horso motor-car, while the other 
owns a magnificent private house in tho Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne. At the next table there was a lieutenant 
wearing the MAdaiUe Militaire, a proof that ho had been 
promoted from tho ranks. Of course, they saluted him 
with tho respect due to an officer. In civil life he had 
been their fencing master. 

S’or tlio Belgians the situation was a hard 
one. Nearly the whole of the country was 
under the heel of the invader, and it was in 
Belgium tliat the worst atrocities had been 
committed. Perhaps nothing brings home to 
one the poignant plight of the unfortunate 
people %vhich first flung itself in tho path of the 
Oerman colossus than the story of the creation 
of the school of Boitshoek on the Yser front. 
Among tli(^ crowds of refugees who had e.scapc'd 
from the Clerman clutches, were three hundrc'd 
little children, who did not know whether their 
parents w’ore alive or dead. The villagers of 
Boitshoek received and fed them, and tlie 
soldiers of the Belgian 5th Army Division, out 
of their scanty i-)ay, provided a fund to build 
a school for and educate the little waifs. Men 
who had been school teachers were in the 
Division, and they devoted their leisure to 
training tho children. This incident speaks 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FIRING-LINE. 

French troops passing through a snow-covered village near their lines* 


for itself. The Belgian Army had no large 
civilian population of its own race to minister 
to its comforts. Encamped in the flooded Yser 
district, on the edge of the sea, it was exposed 
to groat discomfort, but the spirit of the 
troops was 'not subdued and they awaited the 
time when they could help to drive their hated 
foe headlong across the Rhine. 

Turning from the Allies to 'the Germans : 
the evidence points to the fact that the enemy 
was at last beginning to feel the pinch of 
hunger, although the British Government had 
not enforced the blockade of Germany with 
sufftcient rigour. Vast quantities of food 
(cocoa, etc.), clothing, and even war materials 
continued to reach the enemy through neutral 
countries, and the adhesion of Bulgaria to the 
Teutonic Powers and the consequent opening 
up of communications with Turkey slightly 
relieved tlie economic pressure. A prisoner 
captured in February, 1910, on the Flanders 
front, remarked : “Wo are nearly always 
hungry . . . coffee night and morning, a 
mince at night, no meal in the middle of the 
day ; a piece of bread nine inches long, four 
inches wide, four inches thick, for three men a 


day ; a piece of sausage perhaps once a wetjk ; 
no other meat ; tea occasionally.’* 

Like the Allies, the Germans had greatly 
improved their trenches and dug-outs, and the 
special correspondent of the Vossische Zeitung, 
Herr Max Osborn, describes the difference 
between the German lines in the winter of 1914 
and those in the winter of the next year : 

What impressed me most forcibly in the position I saw, 
which is typical of so many others, was the development 
of trench construction. The few rude planks used at the 
beginning of the war had entirely disappeared. I romoni - 
ber seeing trenche.s on the East Prussian frontier in De- 
cember, 1914, and it is, indeed, amusing to think of what 
people called trenches then. They were merely primi ti vo 
attempts, scarcely embryos, and, at the utmost, pre- 
liminary experiments. Then came the trendies tliat 
wore not unlike little culverts, with a protective barrier 
of wicker-work. Then followed the barbed-wiro 
entanglements. Our engineers have now invented a 
system of defence works which includes a combination 
of all the earlier devices. Those latest trenches are 
composed of earth, stakes and netting, which at once 
make them rigid and ensure the necessary oUistieity, 
Those trenches have oven become green with newly- 
grown grass since they were made. You may walk 
through them and yet remain quite clean — indeed, you 
may oven begin to fancy that t.he stakes and wire hit* 
arranged in such a way as to produce a deeorativo 
elTect. A roof protects the men from the rain, and if 
an unusually heavy shower happens to penetrate into 
the interior the water would be carried away from the 
gutter by an arrangement of pipes. Innumoralde lamps. 
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A FLOODED SECTION OF THE BELGIAN LINE, 
Showing the sandbag breastwork. 


taken from motor-cars, provide the necessary light, and 
there are fans and ventilators and switchboards. All 
this, remember, is underground. The saps leading to 
the hearing posts are all provided with the same modern 
conveniences. As for barbed-wire protection, there is 
row upon row of barbed \vire on the surface, through 
which one imagines no enemy could conceivably find his 
way. All these trenches give one the impression that 
they could hardly be reached either by bombardment 
or by bombs. 

Yet it should be observed that Major Moraht, 
analysing letters from the front about the 
same time, told a different tale in the B crime r 
Tagehlatt : 

In all of them I read determination and see that our 
brave men have reconciled themselves to the fate of 
spending a second Christmas in the enemy’s country, 
that their discipline is in no way crumbling, and that 
the grief at the thought of wifo and child at homo cannot 
injure their discipline. But one request I find con- 
stantly repeated — ^that the privations at the front 
should not be imderestimated at home. Sui)erhuman 
work is still being achieved in the fight against wind, 
weather and winter. The privations are particularly 
great in the case of those hundreds of thousands of brain 
workers whom the German people has sent little by little 
to the war. 

T ^11 not describe in detail what their bodies have to 
suffer although their hearts remain firm. But in order that 
we at home may not underestimate their privations and 
what they have to bear I must agree with the wish that is 


often expressed that people would not lot themselves be 
deceived by the pretty pictures which now and then find 
their way into German newspapers as coming from the 
front. After tho bad change in the weather in December 
our dug-outs really do not look like pleasant Alpine huts, 
and our trenches do not look like cushioned resting- 
places. The war against the elements must be carried on 
by day and night in order merely to maintain tho existence 
of cave-dwellers. Them are, no doubt, places at the 
front where the conditions are more favourable, but they 
are few. On the Western and Eastern fronts, and on the 
frontiers of our Allies in tho Alps and on the Isonzo the 
strain upon endurance is greater than it ever was in all 
tho winter campaigns of history. 

If Major Moraht’ s correspondents wrote in 
the manner of the German prisoner taken in 
January, 1916, whose letter, published in the 
Daily Chronicle, is quoted below, he had good 
grounds for tho above statements. 

My Dear Friend. — 

I have been at the front again since Sunday, and am 
squatting in a deep hole in tho ground. I can hardly 
believe I over was on leave ; it seems just as if I had had 
a beautiful dream. But yet it is tho hard reality. When 
I got home they told mo you had gone back again only a 
few days before. I should like to have had a talk wit h 
you at home. But Fritz was there from Russia. A 
little w'hile before he was to have gone back Fritz got a 
telegram ordering him to report himself at the Einsatz 
battalion H.Q. I shouldn’t mind having his luck. 

I suppose the so-called interpellation came up for 
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tlisoussion in the Roiclastag yesterday — the peace inter- 
pellation ? Bat X suppose the Imperial Chancellor Will 
again have nothing to say in answer except that the 
.enemy is not yet ready to make peace. And then no 
doubt ho will give them the clap-trap about enemy 
countries regarding every Cerman olXer of peace as a 
sign of weakness. \A''o should be glad if he W’ould do 
something else. When will the tliirst for blood of 
individual despots bo quenched ? 

Wliat I see now makes mo sick, and I expect you feel 

the same. A and C and a whole lot of other 

Landsturm men have been called up already. So the 
last line are being stuck into the strait -waistcoat. It 
looks very desolate and sad at home, the poor devil’s 
elieeks pale and hollow, the children naked. Wliat is 
this going to lead to ? They are sad pictures which 
liprrify one. But there is still no prospect of peace. 

How are you ? Are you still well ? In the meantime, 
hearty greeting from your friend, D E . 

Our brief sketch of the conditions of the 
armies in the winter of 1915-1916, must not 
lead the reader to conceive that either side led 
even a comparatively easy existence. The 
terrific power of modern explosives and guns, 
and the use by the enemy of poisonous gas and 
jets of fire more than counterbalanced the 
advantage in food, clothes and shelter, which 
our men possessed. The horrors of the war 
are graphically depicted by an officer in a 
cavalry regiment writing in December, 1915 ; 

V- 

Recently I was one of a draft of 45 sent up to a place 
a short way behind the firing line, where I was in closer 
contact for some days than I had boon previously with 
the sort of conditions those follows have to put up with. 
In spite of all they have to face out in this awful war 
one finds the same cheery, casual spirit dominating them 
all. Only a few nights ago, long after we were turned in, 
a lot of them were passing down the road on their way 
down from the trenches. It was a wretched wet night, 
smd as each platoon floundered knee deep through a 
sheet of water that flooded the road the humorous side 
came uppermost in the general uproar and confusion, 
and in a few moments one heard rising above the 
splashings a chorus of ** Quack, quack, quack,” and all 
tlio while the poor beggars Imew well enough how long it 
would bo before they could got dry again. 

But I was telling you of our going up near the line. 
We were sent up to take over some German prisoners. 
But not many prisoners were conoing in, so we turned 
over while waiting to police work, and especially to 
directing drafts and stragglers passing in and out of the 
trenches to their several units, and wounded on their 
way to the dressing stations. Heavy attacks wore going 
on at that time. 

We wei*o quartered in a small protected ” keep ’* 
on the outskirts of a village, or what remained of it. 
The Germans wore shelling the place a good deal, and 
some of our fellows had pretty near shaves from shells 
falling close to thorn. Sometimes they would send over 
a perfectly timed “ chain ” of shells in quick succession, 
w-hich sounded like a flight of birds streaming overhead. 
Bub beyond general wreckage and some minor casualties 
they did little serious mischief while we W’ore there. The 
big shells sound something like a train coming along. I 
saw one hit the church, carrying away a large part of 
what remained of the tower. Wo slept in dug-outs and 
protected gallorios and liad a fairly dry berth, but our 
quarters were cold and draughty, and as for the first two 
nights wo were without blankets or overcoats it was a 
poor time trjdng to sleep on the bare ground. We did 
not know we should be them overnight, so rations were 
short, too, to start with, which w'asn’t at all pleasant. 


On our last night them a heavy attack broke out. I 
think the Gormans were trying to recover some of their 
lost ground. I can’t imagine anything more absolutely 
devilish than the effect produced by that sudden outbui-st 
of rifle and machiue-gim fii*e and bombing on a still, 
clear night, and as T stood watching the German shells 
broaldng over our trenches by the light of the star shells, 
and trying to picture what was going on, perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away, I felt keenly it was there I ought 
to bo too, throwing in my small share with those fellows 
holding our line through that terrible ordeal. After 
about three-quarters of an hour it died down again, 
and soon one heard just the occasional rifle shot (almost 
always going on), here and there interspersed with the 
smasliing reports of our heavy guns firing just behind ns. 

Then I crawled back again into my hole, feeling my 
way through the dark, into my blanket, and wondering 
what some of our people at home would think if they 
could be dumped dowm for one hour in that scene of 
ruin. 

It will be seen from the foregoing pages that 
a great deal had been done to ameliorate the 



lElliott & Fry, 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


condition of the men in the trenches, yet it 
must be remembered that this was more true 
of those in the supporting trenches than of 
those in the front line immediately in contact 
with the Germans. The distance between the 
hostile lines varied greatly. In some cases 
the interval between them was sufficiently 
great to render the passage over the No Man’s 
Land in between so difficult that warning of 
an sitack was certain. In others they were 
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PERTHES. 

Remains of German Positions. 


quite close, twenty to fifty yards, and local 
attacks whether by bombing parties or small 
assaults were of constant occurrence. ' The 
sniper was always on the look out to shoot 
a man w’ho incautiously showed his head. 
There w’ere periodical artillery attacks and 
trench mortars threw their heavy shells. 
Trenches had to be repaired without ceasing, 
parapets fell back into them owing to the 
\^’eather or the explosion of shells. Or the 
parapet and trench might be successfully 
mined by the opponent and the whole blown 
into the air. Then ensued a hand-to-hand 
fight for the crater, one side or the other made 
good its footing, and the defeated side had to 
dig a fresh trench behind it or make a great 
effort to recover the lost position. In many 
places the water was so close to the surface 
or the soil so liquid that no parapet would 
stand. Then a breastwork of sandbags had 
to be constructed. This formed a conspicuous 
target and was constantly demolished by the 
opponent’s artillery and had again to be made 
good. The weather was bad for a long period, 
and all the precautions to keep the trenches 
dry failed; they ran with water in unfavourably 
situated .parts — ?‘.e., in depressed ground — 
and it was a task of great difficulty to free 


them. In the firing line, therefore, although 
distinctly improved from the winter before,, 
the situation can only be described as very 
trying. In the supporting trenches it was 
better, and farther liacic, whore the troops 
assembled after their tour of duty in front, 
the men were extremely comfortable. They 
had dry and waiin lodgings, warm baths and 
fresh clean clothes. Compared with the state 
of affairs in an army of the Napoleonic period, 
when men did not get proper clothes, adequate 
food, or proper medical attention, their exist- 
ence was one of comfort. Then typhus devas- 
tated armies, now it was almost unknown. 

One last observation before we proceed to 
deal in detail with the fighting in the air -and 
on and under the earth. The mass of the 
Germans were far from considering their cause 
hopeless. Their successes in the East had made 
them forget the bloody repulses they had 
suffered in the West. On the other hand, the 
British, French, and Belgians were confident 
of victory. The spirit of the British was that 
of the Buffs as described by Second Lieutenant 
J. Presnail of the .3rd Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment, who visited them at Cloristmas ; 

The Buffs are marvellous. Straight from the trenchesr 
their spirits undamped by water, and defiant of gas and 
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shell ; feet swollen and sore from immersion in icy water ; 
buc thank God, though they may have ‘‘trench feet*’ 
aometimes, they always have ti*ench hearts. I saw 
them and expected to find them weary and “ down.” 
Not a blessed bit of it. There they sat, on Boxing Bay, 
munching mince-pies, and rubbing white oil into great 
RA^ollen red things that fainily rosernbled foot. Some 
pjor boys, whom I called to see, wore — alas ! — not there. 
They had not come back. They had tlono their bit — a 
man’s ending to a man’s job. 

As for t<he French : their sontiinents were 
voiced by the heroic (Jenornl Marchand — ^tho 
erstwhile African explorer, who had been 
w.'iunded in the Battle of the Chaniiiagne 
Poui House. “ I expect,” he wrote to a friend, 
“ to return to the front to take up my command 
again in six wcol-cs, for, in these days, one has 
a right to be dead, but not ill.” Tho Belgians 
l(^d by their noble King, were of a like opinion, 
and the only fear felt in Franco was the fear 
f(dt by sonv' of tho British that a premature 
a id in(j<jnclusivo peace might be concluded. 
“ What I say is,” wrote a British officer to 
his father on December 7, 1915, “that tliis 
war must 'iiot bo finished until it has been 
cirried riglit into the lieart of Germany, so 
that tho Gorman people may loiow and under- 
stand what France, Belgium, Serbia, and 
Russia liavo gone through tho last fifteen 
mf>uths. . , . Just think of all these poor 
souls resting happily ... behind our firing 


lino, thinking that they have done their bit 
to crush Germany for all time, finding that 
we are only seeing the show half -through. 
It’s too awful to think of.” 

In Chapter CIV. the tremendous battle which 
began on September 25, 1915, in the Champagne 
Poiiilleuse between Auberive on the Suippes 
and Ville-sur-Tom‘bo was described, A glance 
at tho map is necessary for the under- 
standing of the position at tlie beginning 
of October.* The iimiiediate objective of do 
Oastelnau was the Bazancomb-Challe range ‘- 
Apremont railway, tho most southerly of th(.* 
railroads connecting the army of von Eincuu 
with that of the German Crown Princi* 
which was operating in tho nortJiorn sector of 
the Argonno and the region north of Verdun. 
That railway could be reached by a r(vad 
ilxL'ough Auberive, by another from St. Hilain'- 
1(^-Crand which touched the lino at St. Soupl(‘t, 
by a third from Souain to S<jmrae Py, also on 
the line, by a fourth from Perthes -loz-Hurlus t.o 
Somme Py, and by the high road from Ville-sur- 
Tourbe through Cernay to Vouziers. Tlie Ger- 
mans had not been dislodged from Auberive nor 

* A more detailed map of the German position will bo 
found in Vol. VI, pp. J140-1. 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

French Troops being inspected to see whether their respirators are In order. 


Cemay, but the French had forced their way up 
the St. Hilaire-le-Grand-St. Souplet road as far 
as the Parallel© de V^pine de Vedegrange, up 
the Souain-Somme Py road as far as the Navarin 
Farm on the crest of the do’svns, and up the 
Perthes -lez-Hurlus- Somme Py road to the out- 
skirts of Tahure and the foot of the Butte de 
Tahure, Nearly all the Gennan fortified posts 
and trenches from the Parall41e do Tblpine de 
Vedegrange to the environs of Tahxire were now 
in their hands, but the Germans retained the 
Butte de Tahure, the village of Tahure and a 
salient southwards terhiinating in the Traj^eze 
and the Court ine redoubts. East of this salient 
the French had established themselves at 
Maisons de Champagne, in the Ouvrage de la 
Bifaite, and on J^ill 199 (Mt. Tetu), and they 
had cleared the enemy from the extraordinarily 
strong labyrinth-like fortress called The Hand 
of Massiges.” During October and November 
the aim of de Castelnau was to straighten his 
line by driving the enemy out of the salient, at 
the base of which were the village and knoll of 
Tahure. The Bazancourt-Challerango raihvay 
ran within a mile of the knoll, and its interrup- 
tion w'ould have been a serious blow^ to the 
Germans. To hinder the German reinforce- 
ments coming up to strengthen von Einem’s 
army in the Champagne Pouilleuse Castelnau 
employed his aircraft. 

On October 1 the airship Alsace crossed the 
Aisne and bombarded the point where the rail- 
way, which from St. Mcn^hould skirts the 
western Ardennes, crosses the M4zieres -Reims 
railroad. The Alsace also dropped bombs at 


the railway station or Attigny on the former 
line. In spite of being heavily cannonaded, it 
returned in safety. The next day a squadron 
of sixty-five aeroplanes bombed the raihvay 
station at Vouziers, the aerodromes there, and 
the station of Challerange, w’liere the Bazan- 
court-Apremont railway crosses the Ht. Meiie- 
hould- Vouziers- Attigny -Rothel raihvay. C-on- 
sidcrable damage was done. West of Rothel, 
near the raihvay station of Laon, a German 
train w^as cut in two by a bomb drojipcd by a 
French aeronaut. On the ,‘5rd a French squad- 
ron went farther afield, bombing the station, 
raihvay bridge, and some military buildings in 
Luxembourg, while another squadron on the 
4th fiew’ over Metz and dro] 3 ]Ded forty largo 
bombs on the Sablons station. On the 5tii 
a raihvay station near I^choime was attacked, 
and on the lOtli French aviators released 
a lumdred large bombs on the Bazaneourt- 
AiDremont raihvay itself. Movements of tho 
enemy having been signalled at Bazancourt, on 
tho 13th nineteen French aeroplanes dropped 
140 bombs on the raihvay station there, while 
others damaged tlio Bazancourt -Apremont 
railw^ay at Warm<§rivillc, east of Bazancourt. 

While the French airmen were operating 
against the German communications a series of 
fierce engagements, w^hich in former times would 
have been dignified w’ith the title of battles, 
w^ent on in the area betw^een Reims and the 
Argonne. On September 30 the French had 
gained ground on the southern side of the 
Tahure salient and betw^een Mont Tetu and the 
Ville sur Tourbe-Cernay- Vouziers road. Tho 
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Germans had replied by two counter-attacks, 
which aimed at recovering the Ouvrage de la 
Defaite, the work north of Mont Tetu. These 
were defeated with heavy losses. The next 
day, October 1, the French made some furtlier 
headway in the vicinity of the St. Hilaire-le- 
Grand-Saint Souplet road between Epino de 
Vedegrango and Auberive, captia*ing some 
machine-guns and 30 prisoners. The answer 
of the Germans v'as a violent cannonade, lachry- 
matory bombs being employed ; but their 
infantry made no advance. That day in the 
Taluu*e sa.licnt the nortluTn of the two works 
known as the Donx Mamelk^s was seized by our 
Allies. But the soutliorn fort, called the 
Trapeze, and tlie Courtine to the oast of tho 
latter, still hold out. Coimfcer-a.ttacks of tho 
enemy were beaten off. During these and tho 
succeeding days tho artillery on both sides was 
exco<^dingly active. 

On October 7 the French resumed the offen- 
sive, widening then* front on both sides of tho 
Souain-Sommo-Py road in the neighbourhood 
of Navarin Farm, and in tho eastern section of 
the battlefiold they captured the village of 
Tahuro and tho Butto do Tahnro behind it. 

Round tho Navarin Farm tho Moroccan 
troops greatly distinguished themselves. Ele- 
ments of tho German 10th Corps, which had 
been brought ba(‘.k from Russia, gtirrisonod tho 
trenches calked by th(^ French “ Tho Trench of 
the Vandals ” and “ TJio Trench of Kultur.” 
Isolated by the fire of tlu' FrcncJi artillery, they 
had hiid nothing to chink for four days and their 
reserv^e rations had just given out. They liad 
been unable to evacuate their wounded, and tho 
district in which they were fighting was imper- 
fectly known to them and their officers. It is 
not, then, to bo wondered that what remained 
of the garrison — 10 officers -and 482 privates — 
surrendered. Tho Moroccans pressed forward 
and surprised a German camp, but -machino- 
giuis hidden in tho woods brought the advance 
to a standstill. Coimter-attacked, tho Africans 
retired to tho “ Trench of the Vandals.” 

Greater succciss attended the assault on the 
Butte do Tahure, where since September 28 a 
Normandy regiment had been digging trenches 
along the southern slopes. From these trenches 
a Picardy Division was launched against tho 
summit of the Butte after it had been deluged 
with high-explosive shells. The artillery pre- 
paration is graphically described hy Mr. H. 
Warner Allen ; 

We came upon tho heavy gun.s that were bombarding 
tho trenches near Tahnro behind a precipitous hill, ov(*r 


which their projectiles were flying with a porientous din. 
The bombardment was not yet at its height and some 
of the pieces were resting, covered over with tarpaulins, 
which straggled over the ground as if they were covering 
gigantic spiders. Others were at work ; a battery or 
two of long Rimailhos 105’s (4’1 in.) and 155*s (6*1 in.> 
looking very tall and smart and deadly a.s they made the 
ground quiver with their salvoes. The Rimailho is in 
appearance a gentleman in comparison with the 220 
(8*0 in.) howitzers, evil black machines as uncanny and 
inhuman as Mr. Wells’s Martians, which seemed to ho 
hurling their projectiles vertically upwards. The 220’s 
were hard at work, and one after the other in steady 
succession they vomited out fire and smoke like dwarfed 
missiiapen dragons. 

But of all those hideous engines the most hideous and 
most unnatural was the enormous howitzer. It stood 
apart from all the lessor monsters in a lair of its 



A BRITISH TRBNGH. 

Running from the cellar of a mined house to the 
firing-line. 

and it .seemed to move of its own volition. One scarcely 
noticed the men around it, so insignificant did they 
seem. Whon we first saw it it w'as lying fiat like some 
prehistoric monster waiting for its prey. With the aid 
of pulleys and a trolley tho huge projectile was hauled 
towards its breach. Then when the breach was closed 
it seemed to wake up, and without any visible human 
agency it raised its nose over the edge of tho pit in which 
it lived. It moved slowly upwards until one could have 
sworn that it was gazing intently into the clouds above 
the steep hillside before it. The men who had been 
ministering to it hastily ran aside and loft a respectful 
distance between themselves and the monster. The 
non-commissioned officer who was to fire the great 
howitzer, as he stood back on the hillside, seemed no 
more important than its humblest slave. 

There was a silence. Instinctively ono stopped one’s 
oars. There was a great roar, a sheet of flame, and a 
thin mist of fiercely driven smoke. Everything in they 
valley shook and trembled, while a hut covered with a 
tarpaulin collapsed entirely as, with a wild bellowing,, 
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the huge shell lore through the air on its way towards 
the enemy. Then quietly the gun lowered its jiose 
again and sank baek into its pit with a digniticd swagger 
that seemed lo say that there was no reason to make any 
fuss about the matter. 

Later on we went up to the hills above, and from 
there we could get some idea of the havoc that the 
monsters in the valley below wore working. Every now' 
and then the Germans would reply angrily, trying to 
locate the French trenches in the hillside facing us. 
Meantime the French were hammering away with a 
terrible methodical steadiness, tearing the enemy’s 
trenches to pieces and opening a way for their infantry 
through Tahuro to the Butte do Tahure, one of the 
greatest buttresses of the German second lino. 

As a result of the combat the summit was 
occupied by the French and a wedge driven into 
the second line of the German defences. What 
was more important, the village of Tahure which 
lies in a basin south of the Butte was exposed to 
fire from the north, just as Souchez had been 
when the summit of the Plateau of Notre Dame- 
de-Lorette had been taken. 

While this fight was going on troops from 
Brittany and La Vendee had attacked the 
Toothbrush Wood, in which there were no loss 
than seven German trenches one behind the 
other up to the crest below which lies Tahure. 
In the preceding days the French guns had 
so destroyed the trees that it was now a wood 
only in name. When the Bretons and Ven- 
deans advanced they found the German 
trenches choked with corpses among which were 
numbers of famished and thirsty soldiers who 
promptly surrendered. From the Butte and 
the Toothbrush Wood, the French troops 
poured down into Tahure. The Germans in 
the village put up a poor resistance and our 
Allies traversing it dug themselves in 600 yards 
or so to the east. At 5 p.m. the Germans 
violently bombarded the lost positions, throwing 
on them great numbers of asphyxiating bombs, 
and counter-attacks were vainly directed against 
the men of J^icardy on the summit of the Butte. 

The next day the French, from Tahure, 
pushed south-eastwards up the German com- 
mimication trenches towards the Butte du 
Mosnil and captured the Trapeze. 

The latter, now exposed to fire from tliree 
sides, was connected with the enemy’s second 
line by only a few commimioation trenches. A 
mine charged with twenty -two tons of explosives 
had been sprung which obliterated ninety yards 
of German trench, and the heaviest projectiles 
had been rained on the redoubts. For days and 
nights, the communication trenches also had 
been bombarded by artillery and enfiladed by 
machine-guns from the north. When the 
French penetrated into the earthworks they 


found that most of the garrison had fled. A 
couple of hundred prisoners and several 
machine-guns were taken. During the night 
of the 9th-10th the enemy attacked the French 
trenches east of Navarin Farm, and the next 
day the Butte de Tahure. Both attacks were 
repulsed with loss. On the 10th, 11th and 1 2th, 
the French progi*essed north-east and south- 
east of Tahure, on the edge of the Ka\'ine do la 
Goutte and east of the Trapeze. 

The continued successes won by the French 
caused the Germans to make two vigorous 
counter-attacks. The first directed against 
the French line between La Pompelle (one 
of the old forts protecting Reims) and 
i^rosnes to the west of Auberive, was probably 
designed to divert the reserves of de Castelnau 
from the battlefield between Auberive and 
Ville-sur-Tourbe. If successful, it would have- 
thrown the French back across the Reims- 
Ghalons railway and the Vesle river and canal. 

Several divisions drawn from the armies of 
von Einem and von Heeringen — ^the army of von 
Heeringen was to the west of von Einem — ^were 
concentrated along the six-and-a-half mile front. 
On October 18, for three hours, a torrent of shells 
was poured on the French first line and a 
curtain of asphyxiating shells was formed 
between the first and second line. At dawn 
on Tuesday October 19, when the bombardment 
was at its height, an immense volume of 
poisonous gais was discharged from the German 
cylinders. Behind the gas in four successive 
lines, separated from each other by about SOd 
yards, the enemy advanced. The first two 
lines were mown down by the machine-guns 
and by the soixante-quinzes. The third line 
entered the front trench but was bombed out 
by the defenders. Reinforced by the fourth 
line, it returned to the attack and gained a 
foothold in the French position. Before noon, 
however, fresh troops had arrived to strengthen 
the defence and by nightfall the Germans were 
everywhere driven back leaving behind them 
thoasands of dead and wounded. 

Undeterred by their losses, at 9 a.m., a 
similar attack was, on Wednesday the 20tli, 
launched on a front of about five miles round 
Prunay on the Reims -Chalons railway. As 
before, vast quantities of shells and poisonotis 
gas were employed by the enemy, but the 
French were ready for all emergoiicios. A 
battalion of the 137th Regiment of Prussian 
infantry, which managed to cross the railway, 
was wiped out. At other points, the enemy 
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was held up by wire entanglements and mown 
down. On a stretch of less than a mile more 
than 1,600 corpses of men belonging to the same 
regiment were counted. 

Between this bloody repulse and the second 
of the German main pountor-attacks there 
was severe fighting along the Auborive-Ville-sur- 
Toiirbe front. On October 22 a vain effort 
was made by the Germans to recover the Butte 
de Tahure. Two days later the French made 
another inroad into the Tahure salient by 
taking the Courtine south of Tahure and east 
of the Trapeze. The Courtine w^as 1,300 yards 
long, and on an average 270 yards deep. The 
four lines of trenches w^ere connected by com- 
munication trenches and subterranean tunnels. 
By nightfall the Courtine was in the possession 
of the French, who had captured 200 prisoners. 
The next day, however, the Germans counter- 
attacked and recovered the centre but not the 
extremities of the lost work. Up to the 
30th desperate fighting continued at this point, 
W'hile, cn October 27, another attack, accom- 
panied by the use of poisonous gas, was made 
in the Prosnes region, west of Auberive. 

On October 30 a desperate effort was made 
by von Einem to expel the French from the 
Butte de Tahure, from Tahure, the Courtine 
and other points between the Souain-Somme 
Py road and the Ville-sur-Tourbe-Cernay- 
Vouziers causeway. A copy of the Order 
issued by Count Schwerin commanding 
the 7th Division, marked “Secret. Not 
to be taken to the advanced lines,” was cap- 
tured on a German officer who had disobeyed 
this admonition. According to Count Schwerin 
not only was the Butte de Tahure to bo carried 
but also the village of Tahure, Toothbrush 
Wood, the northern of the Deux Mamelles, 
and the Trapeze. The storming of a point 
in Toothbrush Wood, it was stated, w'ould be 
decisive. 

The orders given to the German gunners 
wore “ to engage the enemy’s guns and destroy 
completely the positions to be attacked by 
an intense bon.bardment of several hours. . . , 
Our artillery in great force and a quite excep- 
tional number of Meinenworfer,” added Count 
Schwerin, “ will play on the enemy’s lines from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m.” If the weather were 
favourable, asphyxiating gas w^as to be used. 
The German infantry w^as to advance in five 
waves one behind the other. The Butte de 
Tahure was to be attacked from the north 
and the west. When it was carried the village 
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CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 

Transporting an Armoured Turret for a light gun to the French Lines. 


wai=; to be assaulted. A brigade was told off 
to rotak(‘. T()othl)riiHh W'ood. The Order was 
illuwt.riitod by a inaj) oh which the points 
where the (Jerinans were to dig themselves in 
wc»re carefully inarkcsl. But Oonnt Schwerin’s 
prograninio could not bo carried out iu anything 
likc! its <*ntir(‘ty, and ])roved, indeed, a failure. 

Oil Octolx'r IJO the (kTiuans, attacking from 
a point on Hill lOIJ round the Butte de Tahuro 
to tho Courthio, w'oro only succossful at one 
^pQt — viz., tho Butte do Tahure, whore they 
claimed to have (‘aptun^d 21 ofTicers and 1,215 
iiKni. Els<‘wh(‘ro they were driven back and 
sufftTcd onorinou.sly from the fire of the 
French fh^ld-giins and mitrailleuses. On a 
Gorman prisoner was fiiund tho following letter, 
which deserves to bo ciuoted ])ec.ause of its 
psychological iufcf‘r(\st : 

ContU, 2V)th October, 1015. 

Bear ParoiitP, Dt*ar Hr<)l.hoi*s and Sisters. 

1 am Hi, ill wnll, and hopo it is tho Kamo with you. 
But ill tho Tioxt fow days torrihlo events will happen, 
and who loiows if wo will ooino out of thiMn safe and 
sound ? 'rhin; 4 s will not go hore as simply as in Russia. 
Wo can K(‘o that alr<*ady. Tlioso lines, therefore, will 
<*t\iTy you my iust farewt'Il if fate should decide against 
m*'. 

you for many years I'ouiinuo in. good health and 
peace, f do not die for the ideas that heroes in slippers 
call love of tlu^ Fath(‘rlan<l. i shall ho oiks more victim 
of this himeniahUi madniiss that has seized upon all the 
pooploH. 

1 have often dreamed of a new kingdom in which all 
the nations would l)c fraternally united, and there would 
ho no more racial differences ; in which there 'uould be 
one kingdom and one people such as that for which in 


times of peace the Social Democrats had prepaivd the 
w'ay, but which in this war is shown, alas ! to be un- 
realizable. 

I hoped to become a party leader, the etlitor of a 
groat journal, to contribute towards tho gathering of tho 
different peoples in an ideal community. That was my 
tuspiration ; I was still young, and I had educated myself 
in that direction. 

Now this terrible war has been unchained, fomented 
by a few men, who are sending their subjects, their 
slaves rather, to the battlefield to slay each other like 
animals. For this war has horribly degenerated — hand- 
grenades, mines, and, wliat is worst of all, asph^-^xiating 
shells, gases, and chlorine, are now tho chief weapons in 
close fighting. 

T should like to go toward to those they call our enemies 
and say to them : “ Brothers, let us fight together ; the 
enemy is behind us.” Yes, since I have been w^earing 
this uniform I do not feel any hatred toward those who 
are in front; but my hatred has growm e gainst those 
who have power in their hands. 

We Germans wish to bo at tho head of the nations ; 
are we more advanced than a thousand 3 ^cars ago ? We 
have invented the most murderous weapons : even tlio 
terrible attacks by moans of chloriuo were first made 
by us. It is very possible I shall not return from tho 
coming engagement ; but for all tliose w'ho do return it 
should be a sacred aim to avenge themselves on tho 
small number of those who have on their eonscionce 
hundreds of thousands of human lives.* 

The next day, October 31, preceded by 
volleys of suffocating bombs, four more 
attacks were delivered. At 6 a.m. one was 
directed against the eastern extremity of the 
Courtine, the second at noon against Tahure, 
the third two hours later on the Toothbrush 
Wood, and the foia-th at 4 p.m. against the 

♦Published by tho Daily Chronicle^ 
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An order arrives by telephone J a soldier repeats it loudly j the Officer unfolds bis map hurriedly and gives the order “Tell the observer we will fire op 
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southern crests of the Butte de Tahure. All 
w'ere defeated by artillery, machine-gun, and 
ride fire. Great numbers of the enemy were 
killed or wounded and 356 unwounded prisoners, 
including tln:ce officers, were captured. The 
next day, the Germans could not be brought 
to face the Bronch fire in this part of tho field. 
They then turned their attention to the French 
position north of “The Hand of Massiges,” 
assaulting IMont Tctu, the highest point of the 
Plateau of Massiges. During November 3, 
4, and 5 the fighting continued round Mont 
Tetu, but the Germans wore unable to storm 
the hill in spite of their use of liquid fire. On 
the last date bodies of Germans with grenades 
and “ Flammenwerfer ” tried unavailingly to 
wrest the Courtine from the French, and on 
November 10 the enemy, after a furious 
bombardment, failed again to eject the French 
from their trenches on the southern slopes of 
the Butte de Tahure. 

If we except tho German success in regaining 
the summit of the Butte de Tahure, tho costly 
operations of the enemy during October and 
November had been ineffective. From 
November 11 there was a lull in the fighting, 
broken by an indecisive combat on December 
7 oast of Auberive and another on Hill 193. 
At tho bogirming of December General Gouraud, 
“ tho lion of the Argonne,” who had been 
w'ounded in Gallipoli, was given the command 
of an army in the Champagno district. On 
December 27 tho Germans, who were beginning 
to fool tho continual pressure of the French on 
their salient between Tahure and Maisons 
(Ici Chami^agno, Ijegan a series of attacks west 
of Tahure towards Hill 193. These attacks 
were the preliminary to a serious offensive 
in which at least throe Gorman Divisions were 
cinj)loycd fi’om tlio region of the Courtine at 
t he southern end of the salient to Mont Tetu. 
Asphyxiating gas shells wore lavishly used, and 
the enemy descended from the Butte de Tahure 
and advanced from Kipont and from his 
trenclioa in tho n(‘ighbourhood of Maisons de 
Champagno and Mont Tetxi. Except in a 
small rectangle west of Maisons de Champagne, 
ho gained no foothold in the French line. 

Between this date and the opening of the 
Battle of Verdun on February 21 the events in 
the Champagno Pouilleuse call for little com- 
ment. It may be mentioned, however, that 
on February 5 the French guns, while cannonad- 
ing the Navarin Plateau, blew up several 
ammunition depots, and demolished reservoirs 


of asphyxiating gas, quantities of which were 
driven by the wind on to the German lines — a 
good example of poetic justice. There was also 
some severe grenade fighting round the Butte 
du Mesnil and Tahure from February 10 to 15. 

The aftermath of the Battle of Vimy was 
almost as full of incident as that of the Battle 
of the Champagno Pouilleuse. As the loss of 
the Vimy heights would have entailed that of 
Lens and thus enable the British 1st and the 
French 10th Army to descend into the plain of 
the Scheldt, it is not a matter of wonder that 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria clung desperately 



to tho trenches and redoubts east of Souchez 
and Neuville St. Vaast. On October 16 the 
Germans attempted to recover the Bois-en- 
Hache, north-east of Souchez. The struggle 
continued for several days, but the French 
maintained their position, and on October 21 
they repxilsed an attack in the Givenchy Wood. 
On October 23 the French redoubt and advanced 
posts in the neighbourhood of Hill 140 wore 
assaulted. The Germans lost heavily, and 
achieved no success. On October 27, by 
means of mines, the French wrecked the 
trenches and barbed wire entanglements near 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Inspection of French Colonial troops. A scene during the first snap of winter, November, 1915. 


the Lille -Arras road, south-east of Neuville St. 
Vaast, and occupied the craters created by the 
mines. On October 30 there were several com- 
bats in the Bois-en-Haohe, near Hill 140, and 
east of the Lab3nrinth. If the Grermans are to 
be believed, the Bavarians toolc 200 prisoners 
and captured four machine-guns and three 
trench mortars. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Germans admit that they evacuated 
a small salient north-east of Souchez. More 
fighting occurred on November 10 in the 
Givenchy Wood, and on November 14 round 
the Labyrinth. Throughout the remainder 
of November and also in December the struggle 
in this region was continued almost dally. In 
the last week of January, 1916, the enemy 
coimnenced a detennined offensive, ]:)robably 
with the aim of attracting the attention of 
Joffi'e and Castelnau away from Verdun. On 
January 23, after a violent bombardment and 
tlie explosion of mines, the Germans stormed 
several hundred yards of the first -line French 
trencli in the region of Neuville St. Vaast and 
got as far as the supporting trench. Counter- 
attacks, however, broke the efforts of the 
enemy, and dislodged him from most of the 
groimd which he had carried. Two more 
attacks by the GermarLs on January 24 were 
unsuccessful. On January 25, preceded by 
mine explosions and heavy shelling, the Ger- 
mans attacked the French front in the angle 
formed by the Arras -Lens road and the Neu- 
ville St. Vaast-Th61us road. Their gains were 
trifling, and the next day they were expelled 
from the craters caused by the explosion of 
the mines. Other German mines were ex- 


ploded that day in the vicinity of the La Folie 
road. On January 28, west of Hill 140, more 
mines were fired by the enemy, who gained a 
footing in some parts of the French advance 
trenches. Simultaneously the French positions 
near the Neuville St. Vaast-La Folio road, 
those to the north of Roclincourt and on the 
road from St. Laurent to St. Nicholas, north- 
east of Arras, were attacked, while Arras 
itself, and the trenches south of the town, were 
fiercely bombarded. The fighting went on 
into February, the Germans, as was to be ex- 
pected, claiming to have been successful. On 
February 13, at four different points, the 
Bavarians advanced between Hill 140 and the 
Neuville St. Vaast-La Folie road, but were 
beaten off by artillery and infantry fire and 
counter-attacks. The net result of the winter 
engagements on the Vimy heights must have 
been disappointing to the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, who had made very little if any 
progress. 

In Alsace there was no cessation of the 
struggle. On October 15 the enemy hailed 
shells of all calibres and heavy bombs on a 
front of four miles between the Relifelsen, the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf and Sidelkopf, and the 
French position at this point was violently 
assaulted by the German infantry. The attack 
was repulsed at almost all points, but the 
enemy succeeded m reoccupying the summit 
of the Hartmannsweilerkopf. Shortly after 
there was a fierce struggle for the heights of 
the Linge and Barrenkopf, and the Germans 
were again expelled from the smnmit of the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf, North of the Col du 
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Bonhomnio, at La Chapolotte and Le Viohi, 
tlKTo were lively engagements on Novem- 
ber (), 7 and S. On December 3 Thann was 
boml)arded by tlui Germans. Towards the 
end of the month the French pushed down 
the east(?rn slope of the Hart.inannsweilerkopf, 
taking 1,200 [)risonors. The Germans promptly 
(*ounter-atta(*kod and recovered a portion of 
the lost ground. Tlie Germans claim to have 
taken twenty-throe oHicers and 1,530 men. 
Tliis statement was probably false. For in 
the action of December 21 the German Higher 
Command alleged that their total losses had not 
exceeded 1,100, but Mr. H. Warner Allen 
himself saw 21 oflicors and 1,360 non-com- 
missioned officers and rank and file who had 
been captured in the engagement pass before 
the General commanding the Army of the 
Vosges. AJthough figures furnished by the 
Gennans arc hopelessly unreliable, still that the 
engageiuent v'as of a desperate nature may be 
gatht'rod from the notes of a Times corre- 
spondtmt at Dolemont, who observed that the 
artillery fire in the Alsace region had been far 
heavier and more continuous than at any time 
since tlic war began. “ It was hc^ard,” he 
added, “ at phiccs in Switzerland 30 miles 
from tlio frontier, and considerably farther 
from the scene of action.” 

The Gorman troops in Alsace had been heavily 
rtiinforced, especially with luwy artillery, and 
it was rumoiinjd (untruly) that Marshal 


Mackensen had arrived and that an effort was 
to be made to capture Belfort. An army corps, 
it w’as believed, had been transported to the 
north of the Sundgau from the Russian frontier. 
But as events subsequently showed, the Kaiser 
had decided to make his real offensive against 
Verdun. A feint in the direction of Belfort 
would be a means of drawing the French re- 
serves away from the fortified area before which 
the Germans w^ere accumulating their reserves 
of men, guns and munitions. To guard against 
the contingency the French constructed a series 
of formidable entrenchments along the frontier 
from Ffetterhausen to Delle and from Delle to 
the river Doubs. Whether any reserves were 
shifted to the Belfort region is not at present 
knowm. , 

On December 28 and 29 the French, not- 
withstanding violent counter-attacks by the 
enemy, made ftirther progress in the region of 
the Hartmannsweilerkopf, capturing German 
works between the Rehfelsen and the Hirzstein. 
On January 2, however, they were driven back 
on a front of about 220 yards to trenches on the 
western edge of the ravine to the south of the 
Rehfelsen, and on J anuary 9 the Germans, after 
several fruitless attacks, succeeded in taking 
possession of a little hill to the north of the 
summit of the Hirzstein. The GermaiLs claim 
to have taken 20 officers, 1,083 Chasseurs, 
and 15 machijie-guns. On January 24 some 
bombs were thrown by the Germans east of 
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JOURNALISTS AT THE FRENCH FRONT LISTENING TO EXPLANATIONS OF A 

FRENCH STAFF OFFICER. 


Belfort. The French about this date suffered 
a heavy loss, General Serret dying of wounds 
received in the fighting on the Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. He had been Military Attach^ in 
Berlin before the war. He liad fought on the 
Somme and in Belgium, and was known to his 
soldiers as “ the man of the Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf.” Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his articles on 
" France at War,” called him the “ Governor 
of Alsace.” According to Mr. Elipling, “ except 
for his medals, there was nothing about General 
Serret to show that he was not English. He 
might have come straight from an Indian 
frontier command.” In the afternoon of 
February 8 a German long-range gun, probably 
a 15-mch naval gun, fired three shells into Bel- 
fort and its suburbs. Some time before a gim 
of the same calibre had bombarded Nancy. 
Seven more shells were thrown into Belfort the 
next day, and this quite useless bombardment 
was continued on February 10 and 11. As in 
the case of the shelling of Dunkirk, recorded in 
a previous chapter, no military object was 
obtained by the waste of ammunition. 

The moment when the German Crown Prince 
was to launch his great offensive against 
Verdim was now approaching, and on Feb- 
ruary 13 the Germans began a demonstration 


in the direction of Belfort, apparently under 
the direction of the Crown Prince, whose journey 
to Alsace was probably made to throw dust in 
the eyes of the French. Their trenches east of 
Sept, south-west of Altkirch, were threatened, 
and on February 18, after an intense artillery 
preparation, the French position north-east of 
Sept was vainly assaulted. 

Of the fighting on the coast and on the banks 
of the Yser there is little to record. The Allied 
warships appear to have bombarded Zeebrugge 
on October 17. The night before, the Germans 
had attacked the French in the region of Dix- 
mude and captured some trenches from which 
they were driven out - at dawn. From the 
communiquia we learn that there was a great 
deal of reciprocal cannonading during October 
and November roimd Lombartzyde. On or 
about November 20 our monitors were firing at 
the coast batteries in the dunes near Westende. 
At the beginning of December the enemy 
surprised a French outpost between Lombart- 
zyde and Nieuport, but the post was retaken on 
December 3. About this date the Belgians 
reinundated the Yser district and forced the 
Germans to abandon a considerable number of 
their advanced works. On the 10th British 
warships destroyed the wire entanglements 
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which had been erected along the coast to 
y^revent the Allies landing. A week later there 
was grenade fighting in the dunes, and on 
December 19 the Germans state that our 
monitors were again shelling Westende. The 
monitors repeated the operation on December 
27 or 28. At the end of January, 1916, the 
Germans made an effort to take Nieuport. 
On that town and the Allied trenches no less 
than 20,000 shells were discharged on the 24th, 
but the German infantry were stopped by 
curtain fire of our artillery. On the 27th our 
monitors again bombarded the Westende 
region. 

Between Dixmude and Ypres there were in 
the same period a considerable number of small 
engagements, which, however, led to no appreci- 
able change in the positions of the contending 
armies. 

It will be recollected that at the Second 
Battle of Ypres the Germans, assisted by poison- 
ous gas, had forced their way across the Yperlee 
Canal in the neighbourhood of Boesinghe. 
They had been driven back to the right bank 
by General Putz. Boesinghe was now the point 
whore the French army in Belgium, commanded 
by General Hely d’Oissel, joined on to the 
British Second Army. The German Higher 
Command appears to have considered that 



offensives against the pomt where the wings of 
armies of different nationalities met were likely 
to succeed, and the activities of the enemy 
therefore, for a time, centred round Boesinghe. 
Thus on November 7 we learn from a co7ii- 
munique there was “ a particularly active fight 
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SECOND LIEUT. B. J. MACKLIN. 

Awarded the Military Cross. 

with trench engines in the region of Het Sast 
and Boesinghe.” Again, on February 12, 
several attempts were made by the enemy to 
cross the canal near Het Sast and Steenstraate. 
The attempts failed under the combined fire of 
the Allied artillery and machine-guns. On 
February 20 another effort, equally unsuccess- 
ful, was made at Steenstraate, and the enemy 
seized an unimportant point in the British line 
south-east of Boesinghe. Throughout the 
winter months the Allied guns were constantly 
employed in destroying the redoubts and 
trenches of the enemy in this neighbourhood. 

With regard to the British Second and First 
armies which filled the gap from Boesinghe to 
Loos no offensive on a large scale followed the 
Battle of Loos and the holding battles which 
had accompanied it. There were, however, 
plenty of artillery duels, mining operations and 
small infantry actions wliich afforded oppor- 
tunities to the various arms of the New Army 
to complete their training for the battles 
intended to be delivered in the spring or 
summer of 1916. 

The artillery had now an abundance of shells. 
Previously a heavy bombardment by the 
British guns had almost always been the pre- 
liminary of an infantry attack. “ \Ve alw^ays 
know,” said a German prisoner, “ that when 
you begin a bombardment you’re going to 
attack.’* That was no longer the case, and the 
enemy were kept on tenterhooks by heav>^ 
cannonading which might or might not indicate 
an infantry offensive. An eye-witness wTiting 
in No\'ember relates how an artillery brigade 


CAPTAIN M, McBEAN BELL IRVING. 

Awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 

“ removed some hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trench from the map and the barbed wire in 
front of it,” and how the Germans who had 
prepared to meet the rush of our oncoming men 
with machine-gun fire were deceived. “ They 
will have,” he said, “ to re-dig their trench, to 
replace innumerable sandbags and thousands 
of yards of barbed wire imder the unsleeping 
British eye and the surveillance of the guns 
that did them all the mischief.” It is obvious 
that, apart from the damage inflicted on the 
Germans and the wear and tear to the brains 
of the German Staff officers, the bombardments 
were of inestimable value to the civilians who 
had been suddenly turned into artillerymen. 
One of the weak points in the New Army was 
its artillery. Gunners cannot be trained in a 
few days, but able here frequently to handle 
their pieces in actual warfare the improvised 
artillerymen rapidly became proficient. Two 
examples of the conditions under which they 
})erforined their duties may help the reader to 
realize how different was the training which 
they received from that which they would have 
received in time of peace. At Ypres on October 
29, 1915, a temporary sliell and cartridge maga- 
zine was struck by a German missile which 
ignited a box of cordite, causing a severe out- 
break of fire. Acting Bombardier W. Rooney, 
of the 6th Brigade Ammunition Column, Ro 3 ^al 
(Jarrison Ai’tillery, entered the burning maga- 
zine and brought out the remaining boxes of 
cordite, which were already catching fire, and 
the onl^^ G-inch lyddite shell which was in the 
magazine at the time. On November 13, 1915, 
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LIEUT. G. S. M. INSALL. 

Awarded the Victoria Gross* 

at Hooge, Corporal W. A. Flack, of the 27th 
TrencliMortar Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
unscrewed a bxjrning fuse from a 50-pound bomb 
which had fallen back into the bore of the gun 
owing to a misfire. The unscrewed fuse 
exploded as he threw it from him. 

The engineers of the New Army had, like 
other arms, a good deal to learn, though 
many recruits had in civil life performed work 
analogous to that which they were now called 
upon to do. This was specially the case with 
the tunnelling companies largely composed of 
coal miners. The dangerous character of their 
tasks may be gathered from the following 
examples. On October 20 Private G. Walsh, 
of the 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
attached to the 178th Tunnelling Company 
Royal Engineers, after the enemy had exploded 
a mine, went with two other men to rescue 
throe comrades from a gallery filled with foul 
gas. He then made two explorations in work- 
ings which were in a very dangerous condition, 
and, when one of his companions was badly 
burned and gassed in a gallery, brought him 
safely to the surface. On November 10, 1915, 
one of our galleries, south-east of Ypres, struck 
an enemy gallery. Two officers. Second 
Lieutenant Brisco and Second Lieutenant 
Arthur Hibbcrt, entered the German gallery to 
investigate. Lieutenant Brisco going to the 
left and Lieutenant Hibbert to the right. 
After advancing some eighty yards, Lieutenant 
Brisco saw Germans at work and shot one of 
them with his revolver. The rest fired at him 
and he was forced to retire. He rejoined 



LIEUT. J. R. McILLREE. 

Awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 

Lieutenant Hibbert and kept the enemy off 
while the latter fetched sandbags and explosives. 
Together they placed and exploded a charge 
and thus forestalled the enemy. Near Armen- 
tieres, on the night of December 15-16, Lieu- 
tenant James Duncan Shepherd led a demolition 
party into a German trench in order to destroy 
mine-shafts. He could not find them, but ho 
laid a charge and destroyed a machine-gun 
ensconced in a steel cupola. On December 
23, 1915, near Frelinghein, a charge placed by 
our miners in a German gallery in order to 
destroy it had only partially exploded. The 
explosion warned the enemy, but Second 
Lieutenant George Fraser Fitzgerald Eagar 
guarded the entrance to the German gallery 
and shot a German while the second charge 
was being prepared. Another officer describes 
a mining operation in which he took part : 

It was very interesting blowing np the mine. We 
waited in the early dawn during those few minutes 
before it went up. Here and there a sniper’s rifle spoke, 
but elsewhere all was still. A whispered order and the 
men filed silently away from the part that was opposite 
the mine. At last everybody wa.s at his post and 
nothing remained to be done except to wait and watch. 
Far under the ground an oifleer was attaching the fuse. 
Above him the Germans were moving in their trenches. 
There was no time to lose. 

In the trenches the men still stood to their poste. 
Every few minutes we consulted our watches. Two 
minutes more — one minute — thirty seconds — ton, five, 
four, three, two— cnim-booin-boom ! A moss of earth 
and flame shot 60 feet up. Immediately all was move- 
ment. The bombei's hurried to their saps ; working 
parties started digging away earth which the shock had 
caused to fall in our own ti*enches, and officers gave 
orders. 

We expected to get a shelling for it, but the extra- 
ordinary thing was that nothing happened at all for 
about an hour, and then they went to fortify the crater 
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(we weren’t meant to occupy the thing, as it was right 
in their lines). Our machine-guns got a good many of 
thorn as they ran to it, and from one of our saps, which 
went to within ten yards of it, a sniper got several of 
them. 

Our sappers were awfully pleased about it, because 
they had started mining after the Gei*mans^ so they bored 
this gallery out and blew it up, thus neutralizing all the 
German mines in the vicinity. It was a very close thing 
— the sapper officer told me. 

In the Ypres salient the most important event 
was the German attack with gas on Decem- 
ber 19. For the novel and abominable device 
of poisonous gas the Allied troops in the front 
trenches had always to be prepared. This was 
especially the case in salients — a wind blowing 
against either face was equally effective ; and 
even if the Germans had not sufficient gas 
cylinders to line the whole of their front, they 
could be shifted to act against one side or the 
other as the wdnd changed. On this occasion 
news had reached the staff of the British Second 
Army that the Germans were about to repeat 
their gas experiments. An order was, therefore, 
circulated among the troops that smoko helmets 
were to be carried day and night, and that the 
goggles protecting the eyes against the fumes 
from laclirymatory shells were to be ready. 

During Saturday (December 18) the wind 
blew steadily from the oastmorth-oast. At 
sunset it dropped to a light breeze. Antici- 
pating an attack the next day, our artillery 
directed a heavy fire on the points wh^ro it 
might be expected that the enemy's troops 
were massed. The German guns replied, but 
many of their shells, plunging into ground soft- 
ened by the rain of the previous days, did not 
burst. The davm of December 19 was cold and 
misty, v'hich held the heavy gas down to earth 
and kept it from diflusing. Suddenly our men 
sniffed an odour like lilac. The Germans were 
firing laclu'ymatory shells. Hastily goggles 
were adjusted. When the cannonading was at 
its lieiglit a hissing was heard in the direction 
of the Ypres- Poelcappelle road. The gas 
cylinders on the north-east of the salient were 
being turned on. A wall of grey-green vapour 
some seven feet high, the smell of which could 
be eventually detected miles beliind our lines, 
began slowly but steadily to move towards the 
British trenches. Instantly the smoke helmets 
were donned, and shrapnel and high -explosive 
shells were pumped by our artillery into the foul- 
vsmelling fog. Shrieks of wounded and dying 
men proclaimed that in, or behind it, masses of 
the enemy were making for our lines. The 
British, to some of whom a gas attack was a 


novelty, leant forward on the parapets, peeping 
tlmough the eye -pieces of their helmets. A few 
moments later lines of gas-masked Germans, 
some with bombs in their hands, others w’ith 
fixed bayonets, were dimly visible. They ad- 
\'anced, as usual, at a lumbering trot, and, in 
the picturesque phrase of an eye-witness, looked 
like “ giant toads from some batracliian 
inferno.” This spectacle was almost instantly 
replaced by another even more gruesome. Our 
machine guns and rifles had spoken and the 
ground was covered with corpses and with dying 
or wounded men. “All that was left of the 
vaunted attack,” the same eye-witness relates, 
“ was represented by what looked like . . . 

bundles of rags littering the plain.” As the 
poisonous fog cleared our men perceived here 
and there a German in his uncanny headgear 
crawling back on his hands and knees. The 
sight aroused no pity. Since the Germans had 
taken to the use of poisonous gas and liquid fire, 
the temper of the British had risen. “ Kill 
every Boche you can ! ” was now the slogan of 
the trenches. 

The gas attack had failed. It was followed 
by a combat between opposing airmen in the 
clear, blue, frosty atmosphere and by incessant 
cannonading which lasted well into the day. 
To quote the British Report, “ there were 
forty-four combats in the air. Two of the 
enemy’s airplanes were brought down behind 
their lines, and others were driven down, 
apparently in a damaged condition.” Captain 
Malcolm McBoan Bell-Irving, R.F.A., between 
Lille and Ypres engaged three hostile machines. 
The fiirst he drove off, the second he sent to the 
ground in flames, and the third nose-dived and 
disappeared. Upon him tliree other machines, 
possibly Fokkers, descended. He escaped 
them and flew off to Ypres, chasing a hostile 
aeroplane ; but, w'hen witliin a himdred yards 
of it, was woimded by a shell and had to return. 
For these fine performances he received the 
D.S.O. 

After their discomfiture on December 19 
there was a lull in the struggle for the Ypres 
salient but on February 11, perhaps as a feint 
to draw off attention from the Verdun district, 
the enemy resimied the offensive. At 3 a.ra. 
on that day he bombai*ded the trenches east of 
Boesinghe, and there was some indecisive 
trench- fighting. The bombardment was re- 
newed on a more extensive scale the next day 
but no serious infantry attack followed. On 
the 13th the Hooge end of the salient received 
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A LONELY SENTRY. 

Guarding a road in Northern France. 

5,000 shells and at night the Germans destroyed 
by mines the famous “ International Trench,” 
which ran south of Hill 60 between the Ypres* 
Coniines canal and railway. On Monday they 
took possession of the site of this trench and 
were shelled and bombed in it until March 2, 
when, as will be described in a later chapter, it 
was retaken from them. 

South of Ypres to Loos there were in the 
winter months a succession of incidents in 
which individual British officers and men won 
well -merited honour. For example, on the 
night of November 16-17 a detacliment of the 
7th Canadian Infantry Battalion south of 
Messines executed a surprise attack, designed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Victor Wentworth Odium, 
which was so skilfully conducted that General 
J offre is reported to have circulated an account 
of it among the French armies in order that it 
might be treated as a model for similar opera- 
tions. Though the moon was shining brightly^ 
Private J. Berry, Corporals Babcock, H. Odium 
and K. Weir, and Sergeants W. C. Meyerstein 
and H. Ashby, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant William Dumbledon Holmes, 
worked for four hours cutting lanes through 
wire entanglements. They then placed a 
bridge over the little river Douve, about 
16 yards from the parapet of a heavily manned 
German trench. Guided by these brave men. 


bombing parties slipped past the German 
sentries into the trench where they bombed or 
bayonetted a considerable number of the enemy. 
With the loss of only one man, who was killed 
accidentally, they returned, driving a dozen 
prisoners before them. Lieutenant John Ray- 
mond McHlree had thrown down the first 
German he met and felled the second with his 
rifle and Captain Charles Telford Costigan, of 
the 10th Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
accompanied the party, had shot with his 
revolver three Germans. The last man to leave 
the trench was Lieutenant Archibald Wrightson, 
who displayed great coolness and judgment, as 
had done Corporal A. K. Curry. Just as the 
party was coming back Gennans were heard 
approaching on the left. An officer promptly 
ran back to the nearest traverse and tlirew over 
it four bombs, one after the other, as fast as he 
could pull out the safety pins. Four deafening 
explosions followed, and the Canadians returned 
immolested across the Douve and through the 
lanes in the barbed -wire entanglements to their 
own trenches. 

The Canadians were not the only British 
troops to indulge in these exploits. An artillery 
officer in a letter to his wife, published by the 
Morning Post, writes : 

It will comfort you a little for the rather doleful news 
from the Balkans if you*d been “ Somewhere in Franco ** 
this morning to see a company ot a new regiment from the 
hearty, wholesome West of England come back after a 
jolly little raid on the Huns* trenches. 

A company of the regiment was entrusted with 

the task of harassing the Hun. Without preliminary 
advertisement of an artillery bombardment, but with 
warning to the artillery who were to have a share in the 
good work at its second stage, our men, one hundred and 
twenty strong, slipped silently over our parapet and 
made for the Glerman trench. They had means (which 
I had better not specify) to deal with the German wire, 
and these means proved quite efficacious. No German 
patrols were encountered. The first news the Germans 
had of our arrival was when an officer appeared over 
their parapet and shot down a German non-commissioned 
officer with his revolver. Then like a huge Rugby rush 
on the ball, the English soldiers were over the Gorman 
parapet, their colonel (who, by the way, had been begged 
not to go with them, but insisted) at their head, shouting 
gady, cheering, shooting. The Huns would not make a 
fight of it. Most of them scurried away like frightened 
rabbits to the communication trenches. Others threw 
up their hands, calling out “jKamerewi.” A German 
officer, who showed fight, was struck down by a loaded 
bomb stick — his skull crushed in. Whilst the prisoners 
were being secured the English company divided up* 
Some bombed the communication trenches, others 
“ made hay ** of the German firing trench, cutting the 
wires, destroying the dug-outs, looting the war maUriel. 

After twenty minutes, the allotted time, the company 
started back for their own trench. They had twelve 
prisoners, a German Maxim-gun, two bags of German 
bombs, and some other booty. They had not sustained 
a single casualty and had left dead in the trench a number 
of Germans, variously estimated at from 20 to 48. As 
soon as our infantry had left the German firing trench 
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our artillery o£)eiiod fir© on the Gorman commuiiioation 
trenches where the fugitives liad lakon rofnge. It mu.s 
at this time, -probably, that the chief slaughter of the 
enemy took place. They wei'O “ rattled ” and in flight. 
Presumably the German reserves were being rushed up, 
anfl we hope that both parties met around about the* 
points where wo wore raining high explosives and 
shrapnel from a score of batteries at tho rale of one 
hundred shells a minuto. 

The Germans at this stage, 25 minutes after our men 
had crossed tho parajict, woko up, and thoir artillery 
began a heavy hoinhardmont of our firing trench and 
communication trenches. From this fire wo ht\d three 
Idlled, mainly beeauso one of the Gorman prisonois 
became obstreperous and delayed tho passing of our men 
at a certain point. I'hat was practically the whole cost 
of the enterprise. Tho Gorman prisoners, when they 
learned that they were not to be shot — ^the Gorman 
officers toll their men that the British always shoot 
prisoners — wore unfeignodly glad to bo captured. 
Probably they will bo usefully comraunicativo when they 
come to be examined. One prisoner was a youth of 
seventeen. He had been two days at the front wlun 
he was thus taken prisoner. 

Now, I don't suggest that this was a groat victory and 
that London or even a certain West Country town should 
be flagged. But it was a happy little incident. And it. 
is cheering to find that when all this deadly mechanical 
trickery of war can be swept aside, and tho Englishman 
meets the German as man to man, tho Gorman scurries 
, away, and does not make any pretence of equality. 

The exploit of an officer in the Wiltshire 
Regiment performed in or near Ploegsteert 
Wood south of Messines, also gives an idea of 
the courage and initiative displayed by men 
from the West Country. Second Lieutenant 
Bernard James Macklin on the night of 
December 6-7, 1915, previous to a surprise 
attack took tlorce men out to cut wire. Finding 
six yards of water in front of the wire, ho 
crawled through it — tho month was Docombor — 
and cut a lane tlirough four rows of wire. A 
German listening post ap])roached to within a 
few yards of lihn. Half frozon, he remained 
watching the listeners for nearly an hour. He 
then crawled back and made his report. Tho 
Military Cross was his reward. Laclc of space 
precludes doing justice to hundreds of other 
performances no loss deserving of mention. 

South of Arras the British 3rd Army held the 
lino to a point close to the Soname. Little has 
transpired of the fighting in this section. From 
the notices in which the actions of individual 
soldiers have been recorded by tho War Office 
we catch, however, some glim]jses of the work 
]jerformed by our men. For example, at-- 
Gommercourt, between Arras and Hebuterne, 
on tho night of November 25-26, during a 
bomb attack against the German trenches, 
Lance-Corporal H. W. Moore, of the 1/CUi 
Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, T.F., 
showed great bra\^ery in entering sheltei’s full of 
tlie enemy and clearing them with liis grenades. 
When he had no more missiles left he fought 


liLs way with his fists through a group of Ger- 
mans. On tlie same occasion Lieutt'iiant 
.la.sper jM. C. Badgl oy, of the same regiment, 
(*ut through two lines of wire entanglements, 
and Second Lieutenant T. T. Pryce, with an 
a.ssaiiliing column, succeeded in entering tho 
fleiman trendies imobserv^ed, cleared tlie 
enemy from them, and bombed numbers 
(crowded in deep dug-outs. Again, on Dccem- 
lier 1, tho Germans near Mametz ex[>loded a 
mine which partly destroyed one of our gal- 
leries, whereupon Sergeant J. Dunbabin, of tho 
1st Battalion Norfolk Regiment, led up his 
grenadiers to repel an attack, and had himself 
lowered dovm the shaft. In spite of foul gas 
and falling galleries he brought two unconscious 
men to tlie siu*facc. Similar actions were per- 
formed liy Lieutenant G. P. Burlton and 
Private K. G. Doughty, both of the same 
regiment. On December 6-7 a detachment of 
the 1st Battalion Cheshire Regiment attacked 
the Germans near Carnoy ; Acting Corporal J. 
Moore, who w^s in charge of a “ West ” machine, 
greatly assisted tho attack by keeping up rapid 
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fire* A lighted bomb di'upped off the cap of 
the macliine and ^voiild ha\^o caused many 
casualties, but Coiporal JMoore groped for it 
in the mud, and had just time to tln*ow it over 
the parapet when it exploded. 

Just beyond the right wing of the British 
3rd Army there was a small engagement in 
January. On the left bank of the Somme, 
west of Peronne, hes the village of Prise in 
marshy groimd. At this point, owing to the 
difficulty of digging trenches in the marshes, 
there was a break in the French advance line. 
The Germans on the 28th drove the French 
from Frise, but their attempts to advance 
south on Dompierre met with no success. 

The fighting in the air during the winter 
montlis was favourable to the Allies. The 
German anti-aircraft gunners had, however, 
improved, and, for defensive purposes, the 
enemy had secured a formidable aeroplane, 
the Fokker, invented by a Dutchman. The 
Fokker was to a large extent a copy of the 
JNIorane monoplane, and furnished with a 
very powerful engine for rapidly climbing to 
great heights. This type was most useful. 
The Allies possessed equally good machines, 
but, as the German airmen rarely ventured 
over their lines, had far fewer ojDportunities of 
employing them. An analysis of the evidence, 
especially that of the German reports (which 
are not likely to have minimized the successes 
of German aircraft), establishes that, while 
individual German airmen — notably Lieu- 
tenants Boelke and Immelmann — showed re- 
markable skill and gallantry, the Germans 
were very far from obtaining a mastery 
of the air. Nor w^as it in any way probable 
that they would so long as w’e had airmen 
of the calibre of Second Lieutenant Gilbert 
Stuart Martin Insall, who, on November 7, 
1915, gained the V.C. under circumstances 
described below. 


Insall was i^atrolling in a Vickers fighting 
machine, with First-Class Air-Mechanic T. H. 
Donald as gunner, when a German machine 
was siglited, pursued, and attacked near 
Acliiet. The German pilot, led the Vickers 
machine over a rocket battery, but with great 
skill Lieutenant Insall dived and got to close 
range, when Donald fired a drum of cartridges 
into the German macliine, stopping its engine. 
Tlie German j^ilot dived through a cloud, 
followed by Lieutenant Insall. Fire was again 
opened, and the German machine was brought 
down heavily in a ploughed field four miles 
south-east of Arras. On seeing the Germans 
scramble out of their machine and prepare to 
fire. Lieutenant Insall dived to 500 ft., thus 
enabling Donald to open on them. The 
Germans fled, one helping the other, who was 
apparently wounded. Others Germans com- 
menced heavy fire, but Lieutenant Insall turned 
again, and an incendiary bomb was dropped 
on the German macliine, which was last seen 
wreathed in smoke. He next headed west 
in order to get back over the German trenches, 
but as he was at only 2,000 ft. altitude he dived 
across them for greater speed, Donald turning 
liis macliine -gun into the trenches as he passed 
over. The German fire damaged the petrol 
tank. With great coolness Lieutenant Insall 
landed under cover of a wood 500 yards inside 
our lines. Thereupon the Germans fired some 
150 shells at the machine lying on the ground, 
but without causing material damage. During 
the night it was repaired behind screened 
lights, and at daivn Lieutenant Insall flew his 
machine home with First-Class Air-Mechanic 
T. H. Donald as a passenger. Donald was 
awwded a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Thus it will be seen that in every w^ay the 
Alhes held their own, and even made some 
slight progress. Winter was not the time for 
a big offensive, and they could afford to w^ait. 
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T irii] ofTect of war upon ilie fighting 
man has always been difficult to 
esthnatis and it is jirobably true that 
the wholo effect, moral and mental 
as well as jjhysical, never has been estimated. 
Yet in all the wars of tho past certain broad 
n^sults hav(^ b(K‘n noted and commented upon. 

Those results wex’o (^hii^fly pliysical and were 
recorded much as the discluirgijs from a great 
hoR]jital are recorded. The mental factor in 
war was, giMierally, not a very important one, 
or it was viTy badly undtTstood. A certain 
jjroportion of soldiers broke tlown mentally, 
but this proportion was so small when com- 
pared with the proportion of wounded, and still 
more of sick, iliat it was r(‘gard(Hl as being 
negligible. Tlius the medical records which 
tell tho whole story of outbreaks of jilague and 
pestilence devote but scant attention to the 
mind of tho fighting man. 

It is not possible to feel surjirised at this when 
one remembers that in tho w'urs of tli(3 past the 
great problem which tho doctors had to face 
was tho problem of infectious disease. They 
had, literally, no time for any other matters. 
Epidemics always sprang up, and what with 
the sick and wounded the medical staff had its 
hands very full indeed. 
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Tho Groat War was in a category by itself so 
far as medical matters were concerned. In tho 
first j)laco the advance of surgery had rendered 
tho treatment of wounds a much oasior matter, 
in the second tho lielp of scioneo ensured that 
troaimeni would bo undertaken wath good 
prospect of success. Again, science had mc>t 
and (hd’oated tho principal epidemic, typhoid 
fever, and had thus rid the armies of their 
worst enemy. The strain upon the medical 
service was greatly reduced. 

But the medical ser\'ioo itscjlf was a very 
diffiTont body from tho medical services of the 
old days. It had become, quite early in the 
war, a vast organization of the best medical and 
scientific ability in the country, an organization 
even in its humblest ranks of picked men. 

This organization included specialists in 
almost every depart-ment of medicine. These 
men were enabled to deal with the fallen and 
wounded soldier not as a mere unit but rather as 
a patient. They had opportunity afforded 
then! for that careful scientific work which is so 
essential to correct treatment. They were able 
to study their patients, so that from study 
better lines of treatment might be arrived at. 

The war had scarcely begun before it seen 
that the specialist would be called upon to play 
313 
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FRENCH RED CROSS STATION IN A CAVE. 
Rendering first aid to the wounded as they are brought from the trenches. 


a great in the solution of its medical 

problems. Tliis was very apparent in regard 
to the poisoned wounds viiich began to sliow 
themselves in such terrible abundance ; it was 
no less apparent in regard to the nervous 
affections which resulted from the explosion of 
heavy shells. 

These nervous affections indeed constituted 
a huge problem from ilie very outset. They 
were exceedingly frequent, exceedingly varied, 
and exceedingly severe. They represented 
a phenomenon which, if it was not new, was, 
at any rate, very unfamiliar to the majority 
of the doctors who encoimtered it. In the 
wars of the past a certain amount of trouble 
had arisen as the result of the explosions of 
shells, but this trouble had never been of a 
really serious character Here, on the contrary, 
was a force which killed without injuring, 
which seemed to unseat the mind itself, and 
to deprive a man of all his faculties while yet 
not a scratch could be detected upon his skin. 

The first warning of a really impressive 
kind which the world received regarding this 
new and terrible factor in warfare came in the 


form of a strange rumour which was in circu- 
lation at the time of the Battle of the Marne. 
The rumour had several forms, but in its 
essence it told the same story. Dead men, it 
said, had been foimd standing in the trenches, 
apparently in possession of their faculties. 
Every normal attitude of life was imitated by 
those dead men ; their bodies were foimd 
posed in all manner of positions, and the 
illusion was so complete that often the living 
would speak to the dead before they realized 
the true state of affairs. 

.When this rumour first became current, the 
explanation was offered that these men had 
been “ asphyxiated ” by a new type of shell. 
The explanation revealed the fact that at that 
period a purely physical reason was regarded 
as necessary ; doctors and the public at large 
had not then taken into consideration the 
possibility that the cause of death might be 
mental rather than physical. 

The asphyxia explanation did not siirvive 
long, for soon a great deal of new evidence 
regarding the effects of high explosive shells 
accumulated. Thus men were brought down 
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to the base in the state known as tlu? state of 
shock. These men iDresented very much the* 
appearance of severely wounded men, only in 
this case no \vound could be dis(^overed. 
Every medical man who had given anaisthetics 
and watched his patients after their recover\^ 
from operation know this state and know 
something about it. 

But, in addition to the cases of shock, there* 
were found cases in which disease pictures 
Avere represented, but in whicli no actual 
disease could bo detected, and it was observ(‘d 
that, almost without exception, the men so 
affected had been exposed to the effects, either im- 
mediate or more remote, of high explosive shells. 

From this time onwards interest in the 
nervous affection of battle became profound. 
Neurologists were attached to the military 
hospitals, and nerve cases wore KStudied as 
closely and as carefully as wore surgical and 
medical cases. It was realized that the coming 
of the high exj^losive shell to the front place 
among the weapons of war had wrought a 
revolution in the types of war injuries, and so 
in war medicine. It became quite clear that 


vast numbers of men would be smitten down 
by the “ invisible force,” and that the future of 
f.Jiose men must depend almost wholly upon the 
degree of knowledge of the co iditions possessed 
by their doctors and upon the degree of en- 
lightenment of the authorities controlling 
their destinies. 

Tt was recognized from the first that the 
condition of shell shock was no siinjile one, but 
that very many complex factors were involved. 
The growth of knowledge of the subject very 
soon sot all doubt about this at rest. One of 
the first observations made \vas that liability 
to shell shock or to nervous injury was by no 
moans the same in ( very individual, indeed 
that it differed in the same individual at different 
times and in different conditions. Welling- 
ton’s famous remark al out “ four o’clock in the 
morning courage” he erne d thus to find a new 
a]7plication. Amongst the determining factors 
were the force of the explosion, the length of 
time during which the soldier had been ex* 
pos(^d to shell fire, the length of time during 
which ho had been under fire at all — f.e., the 



AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 

German wounded waiting for an ambulance to take them off the battle-ground. 
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REMOVING THE WOUNDED UNDER FIRE. 


degree of his experience of war, the state of the 
weather, the state of the campaign, the man’s 
O’V’^Ti health, his physical w.ell-being, his food, 
hLs sleep, and finally Ins history, both personal 
and family. 

These observations opened xip a very wide 
vista indeed, and called for immediate and 
careful investigation. The fii*st point, clearly, 
which had to bo determined was the type of 
soldier who was most subject to the effects of 
the shock and the type of conditions in which 
he was most subject. The investigation was 
(‘iirried out by many workers:, and their results 
were found to agree in the main particulars. 

First it became clear that the experienced 
soldier was less liable than his inexperienced 
fellow, so long as the conditions surrounding 
Jiim came within his experience. This was not 
perhaps surprising in view of the well-lmown 
effects of discipline and the equally w'ell-knowm 
value of old and seasoned troops as against 
raw levies, though it remained a matter of 
great interest that discipline and seasoning 
were able to confer immunity of a kind against 
so violent an assault as that of a bursting shell. 

The next difiEerence which was observed w'as 
that existing between men of soxmd history 
and men in whose history there were flaws of 
one kind or another. Investigation along this 
line soon brought to light the fact that a very 


considerable number of the cases of shell shock 
oeexured in individuals of a neuropathic or 
psychopathic -predisposition or of a nervous 
or timorous disposition. 

It became clear that the term “ resistance ” 
as applied to man has a much wider significance 
than had hitherto been supposed — ^that, in fact, 
resistance is a quality of the whole organism, 
always acti\^e and determining the course of 
every reaction. 

Further, a curious relationsliip between the 
events of w^ar and the incidence of shell shock 
was established, and it was found that a ha])py, 
or a hopeful, army is, as p. unit, less subject to 
this condition than an overwrought, unsuc- 
cessful or disappointed one. Thus Major 
Mott stated in a lecture before the Royal 
Society of Medicine that it had appeared to 
him that the cases of shell shock in 1916 w’ere 
less severe than those met with in the sprihg 
of 1915. He added: “I attribute this to the 
fact that life in the trenches has not been 
assaeiated with such continuous and severe 
nervous strain and fearful apprehension. Our 
men have felt that in niimbers and in eflective- 
riess of our artillery the balance of power is no 
longer with the enemy. The joy of hope has 
replaced the depression of fear.” 

A speaker who followed him pointed out, 
further, that it w^as a curious fact that very few 
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mses of mental bieakdowii seemed to have 
occurred among the troops at Gallipoli at the 
time of the first landing, in spite of the awful 
slaughter. During tlR‘ fii*st two or three 
weeks after this landing ho saw only about 
half a dozen cases of nervous breakdo^vn in the 
seventeenth General Hospital at Alexandria. 
Xo doubt this was due to the protective in- 
fluence of the sthenic emotions ■which actuated 
almost all the men at the time. 

Shell shock, then, was seen to be the end 
rather than the beginning of a process. In 
some instances it w’as the culminating stage 
in a nervous life-liistory ; in other cases it was 
the expression of physical banlcruptcy. In all 
cases its occurrence was favoured by those 
circumstances which, generally, favour the 
onset of ill-health. 

The fact that the war was being waged 
largely by means of high explosive shells made 
these observations exceedingly important, as 
^^■ill presently be shown. 

The condition itscdf was so remarkable and 
so interesting as to merit a careful description. 
Its onset was determined as a rule by heavy 
gunfire or by the bursting of a shell in the 
neighbourhood of the affected man, though 
such a history could not always be obtained. 
Occasionally the victim had been buried by 
the shell "bi these cases of burying, where 
presumably some actual concussion took place. 



THE RETURN OF STRENGTH. 
One crutch has been taken away. 


the state known as "‘retrograde amnesia," or 
loss of memory extending back beyond tlie 
shock, perhaps far beyond it, was observed, 
Betrogrado amnesia was not seen in cases in 
which no physical damage had occurred, in 
these memory-loss dated from the event. 
3?he immediate effect was almost always loss 
of consciousness. This loss of consciousness 
lasted for a long time or a short time, ft 
affected the intellect rather than the functions 
of the brain which have regard to the prcser* 
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A repair-shop for wounded men. 
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vation of the individual and the species. 

Mott described the case of an officer whose 
company had dug themselves in, in a wood ; 
he went out into the road to see if a convoy’ 
was coming. A large shell burst near him. 
It was about two o’clock in tlio morning, arul 
quite dark. About 4.30 a.m. it was light, and 
the officer found himself being helped off his 
horse by two women vdio came out of a farm 
house. Ho had no recollection of anything 
that happened between the bursting of the 
shell and this incident. 

In this state memory might be completely 
lost, so that the soldier’s face was a blank. 
He might not remember his name ; he might 
have no idea who he v'as, or how he came to 
be in the position in which lie found himself. 
Near relations who visited liim often foimd 
that he had no idea regarding their identity, 
and viewed their coming vdth the same stony 
indifference with wliich ho regarded the whole 
wprld around liim. No matter what his 
aptitudes and tastes might ha\'e been before 
the shock occurred, lie lost thorn. Oiu' soldic^r, 
for example, was found to be unable to give 
any account of himself. When his name was 
written he did not rc^cogiiize it ; ho did not 
know the season of the year. Ho did not 
recollect anything that was told him, so tliat 
his memory for recent invents, as v'oll as for 
the past, was lost. 

Another man had bei*n a good musician. Ho 
was asked by the doctor to sing. He failed to 
do this, and the doctor then Ix^gan to wJiistlo 

Cod Save the King.” The patuait looked 
uj) and finished th<^ tune. He was then invited 
to whistle '' 'i’ipperary,” and did so on being 
started. From this time his expression 
changed — his mind had found itself. He could 
now whistle any of the tum‘S he liad prevkiusly 
been started on. J^ator ho began to play the 
piano. 

It was found tliat the musical memory 
tended to return sooikt than did the memory 
of events and jicrsons, jirobably because the 
emotional (effect of music fixed impressions 
upon the mind very lirmiy, and these impres- 
sions wore therefore more easily brought again 
into consciousness. 

In another class of case the, soldier retained 
a very clear recollection of the event, or events, 
which took [ilace at the moment when ho 
received liis slioek. Thus ho might, be liaunted 
by terrible visions of cariiag(', visions in 
which ''flying logs and arms” figured pio- 


minentlj^. In these cases terrifying dreams 
played a prominent part in the mental picture. 

Men became dumb within an hour, yet 
many of these dumb men recovered speech 
almost as instantaneously as they had lost it. 
Written speech and silent thought, the visualisa- 
tion of words, were always intact. In one case 
a man’s companions belaboured him with a 
sJijiper until he cried out — he was cured. In 
another instance a man remained dumb until 
he saw a child about to be run over in the street, 
wlien he shouted out to warn her. He also 
was able to speak from Hiat moment. In yet 



THE STIMULUS OF PRAISE. 

The face of the wounded man lights up at 
sight of M. Poincare. 


another case a severe shock — the unexpected 
news of the death of a relative — restored 
speech. 

Even more remarkable were the cases of 
blindness. Men were met with w’ho possessed 
good eyes and active brains, who could liear and 
speak well, but who could not see. Blindness 
was relative. Vet these men recovered sight in 
many cases instantly. In one instance a nurse 
went to the bedside of one of these people at 
2 a.m., and said, You can see now,” The 
patient, who had been absolutely blind for a 
considerable period of time, replied, ‘‘ 1 can, as 
w^ell as ever I did in my life.” He recovered 
his sight. Another man saw nothing until his 
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IN CHAMPAGNE. 
On the way to hospital. 


mother came to visit him in hospital. The 
soond of her voice “ opened his' eyes ” as he 
himself expressed it. 

The deaf, too, presented another astonishing 
aspect of the condition. They also recovered 
their lost sense often with extreme suddenness, 
and as the result of trifling events. 

This failure of sense was not in any way 
coimected with the sense organs. The dumb 
n\an, even when unable to produce any audible 
sound such as a cough or a laugh, had no 
lesion of his vocal cords or of his larynx, 
the blind man possessed normal eyes, the 
deaf man normal ears. Nor was the brain 
rendered insensible to sense impressions, for 
in some cases the blind man could see in the 
sense that he was aware of an outside world 
but could not interpret it. In the same way 
the deaf man was often aware that words were 
being spoken, though he could extract from 
these words no meaning. 

Again, in all cases in wliich a man had lost 
the power of speech he could write down quite 
easily what ho desired to say. One of these 
men WTote, “ I hear and understand all you are 
talking about, and I know what I wish to reply, 
but I am unable to utter the words.’* 

It was known that the special senses receive 
stimuli from the outside world wliich are 


read off by the brain, and either stored as 
memory images or else translated into action 
or both. It was known that certain arenas of 
the surface of the brain (cortex) dominated 
certain functions, while other areas receive ‘d 
and perhaps stored impressions from the sons('s. 
For example, cases were known in which a 
tumour or injury of the brain had deprived ii;S 
victim of his knowledge of one language, ]>ut 
left him in possession of his knowledge of 
another — an Englisliman was unable to S])eak 
French, but could still speak English. This 
strict localization of fimction and sense pei*- 
ception was well recognized, and from the rc^- 
cognition of it arose the idea that any particular 
activity, whether of sensation or of motion, 
calls into play a particular set of cortical brain 
cells. 

The adult human brain is thus an instrument 
of great delicacy and complexity atiuned to its 
work, able to show with speed certain responses, 
and to repeat these responses over and o\'(‘r 
again. Practice has made it perfect in certain 
clearly defined directions. Each man has built 
up his own brain aptitudes, has fasliioncid, 
that is to say, his own characteristics. 

Now it was recognized that this delicate 
brain is an object of groat solicitude on the 
part of Nature. The brain is the only organ 
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in the body which is completely surrounded 
by bone. It has a rich blood supply, and it is 
covered by a layer of fluid which serves to 
protect it from shock. But in addition to this 
it possesses means of its own which are capable 
of affording it protection against shock — 
internal means as against external moans. 

All the sense nerves of the body lead to the 
])rain, which thus is affected at once by any 
stress or shock. A woimd is reflected at once 
ui)on the brain by way of the sensory nerves 
leading from the wounded area to that organ. 
But the severity of the shock received varies 
greatly in different persons. Some men are 
able to “ stand ” a much more severe shock 
than are others. In the ease of certain mem- 
bers of the community the mere sight of blood 
may be enough to produce a state of profound 
shock. 

This knowledge w^as applied to the case of 
the victims of shell shock, and various de- 
ductions wore dravm. The importance of a 
clear understanding of the condition was 
obvious, since only upon clear imderstanding 
can a rational treatment be built up. A great 
deal of attention was therefore given to 


what may be described as the theories of 
causation. 

One theory tended to give prominence to 
molecular or chemical changes occmring in the 
brain itself. The tremendous force of the 
explosion, it was argued, was sufficient to dis- 
turb the normal chemical constitution of the 
blood, to liberate air from the blood, and so 
perhaps to set up so-called “ air emboli.” 
Again, it was noted that a shell which had 
exploded badly liberated carbon monoxide gas 
(CO.) — the gas so feared in pits. This gas 
exercises a profound toxic effect and may lead 
to instant death. It may, again, modify 
powerfully the vitality of the brain as a whole 
or in part, and so give rise to the typical symp- 
toms of shell shock. 

Another set of observers saw in the state of 
shell shock a state of suspended mental action. 
Tliey pointed out that under the conscious 
mind lies the unconscious, and that the un<ion- 
scious, or sul) -conscious, mind is the repository 
of race instinct. The history of a man’s 
ancestry is written upon his sub-conseiouK 
mind, and chief among the primitive or demon - 
tal emotions is fear. Thus when the conscious 
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mind was in abeyance as the result of long 
continued illness or anxiety followed by shock 
fear tended to assert itself and to gain dominion 
over the whole being. It was fear which 
determined the blindness and deafness met 
with. As cure took place, the natural resis- 
tance of the individual was re-established. 

Another view w^as that the shock of the shell 
released traits in the mind which had been 
buried and liidden during long periods, but 
which now again asserted themselves. Thus 
a case was cited in which a yoimg man who 
had suffered from some religious trouble 
became much vexed by dreams after suffering 
from shell shock. The dreams indeed became 
a dominant in his life, and his health was 
seriously affected by them. Removal of the 
mental difficulty caused complete disappear- 
ance of the symptoms. 

The types of the condition may thus con- 
veniently be grouped under three headings : 

(1) Those cases in which, as a result of 
shock, there was some molecular or chemical 
change in the brain itself. 

(2) Those cases in which the condition was 
the end of a long process of weak health or 
weak nerves — the last straw.” 

(3) Those cases in wliich some worry already 
present to the patient’s mind had rendered him 



WEIGHING A CONVALESCENT, 
Weights are taken daily. 



X-RAYS ON THE FIELD. 


a suitable subject. After the condition had 
become developed, tliis worry would appear 
most probably in his dreams. 

Tliis classification is necessary. In an article 
on a recent discussion on shell shock The Lanrct 
called attention to some observations made by 
Dr. Henry Head, who has accomplished so much 
on behalf of the nerve -stricken soldier, and said 
that ho “ was not oven content to allow tlio 
separate existence of the subj(‘ct under dis- 
cussion, holding it to bo a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of different nervoiis aflections \vhi(di have 
merely this much in common, that nervous 
<*ontrol has at last given way. To him it would 
be just as rea.sonablo to swoop up various 
fruits which fall from the trees in a strong wind 
and then to discuss them without first stating 
that some fell from an apple and some from a 
pear tree.” 

The mechanism of production of tlio con- 
dition was also studied with great care both 
from the ];)oint of view of pathology and of 
psychology. In his Lottsonian Lectures Major 
Mott showed how sometimes small hfornorrhages 
ill the brain were found ; lie also dealt with tlie 
aspect of eausation by moans of gas (CO.), and 
also as a result of intense atmospheric distur- 
bance. 

From the purely psychological point of view 
the power of dissociation shown by the brain 
seemed to bo of great importance. Dissociation 
is a normal function, and is seen every day in 
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ordintLxj. ute. Thus a blow received during a 
tight is frequently not felt or not noticed. 
Again, in sudden shock the patient frequently 
is cut off from his surroTindings, so that he 
seems to hear and see nothing, and later will 
confess that ho felt himself become “ almost 
blind and deaf.” 

The healthy soldier at the moment of acute 
tension should be to some extent dissociated 
from his brain,” if that term be allowed. His 
brain, in ortler to protect itself, should par- 
tially close the a\'enuos of fooling, and should 
retire within itself, so that when the terrible 
(effects of the shell fire aro carried up tho 
ner\'os to the brain they will find the w'ay 
partially blocked, and will be loss able to r€‘ach 
thou* destination in tho cells of the brain surface. 

Tho process of dissociation lasts but a short 
time, though its duration is determined to some 
extent by the circumstances of the case. It is 
esseiitially a. protective process, but the word 
protective jiuist be given a libej’al interpreta- 
tion, and must bo made to include efforts at 
self -pr eser vat ion . 

How fear is clearly tho expression of a pro- 


tective mechanism, just as anger is Fear is 
the emotion which impels to safety by flight, 
anger that which impels to safety by attack. 
Both these emotions have at their coiimiand 
many functions of the body, and chief among 
tho functions they control is dissociation. The 
power of the brain to dissociate is thus exer- 
cised when the man is angry or when he is 
afraid. Each man, however, possesses a con- 
trol over his emotions — ^that is to say, he can 
prevent the automatic action of dissociation or, 
better, can limit and restrain it, thus remaining 
in touch with his sun oui dings and master of 
c'vents. It is this controlling power which 
seems to be attacked by the shock of shells and 
warfare, just as it is this controlling ] 30 w^er 
w'liich is attacked in civil life by illness, ex- 
haustion, exposure, and so on. The nervous 
man dissociates too rapidly and too completely ; 
he is too continually m the protective state. 
And he may show this in the trenches (uther 
by some splendid need of anger which wins 
him honour or by some deed of feax which 
brings shame. The exponents of this view 
emphasized, therefore, the fact already ro- 
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French soldiers having their wounds dressed before being taken to hospital. 
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ttirreci to — that tho w^orst sufferers from shell 
shock -w'ere men with a previous history of 
nervous ill-health, or men w'ho had been sub- 
jected to great stress and hardship, or, again, 
men who had not been disciplined and 
seasoned against tht‘ shocks of w'ar. These 
men had either already exhausted their pow’ers 
of control from over -use or they had not 
ilevelopod them. They were therefore less 
\vell equipped to withstand shocks than w^ere 
their more healthy or better -trained com- 
rades. 

This view, it will be seen, offt'red a compre- 
hensive explanation of many of the obscure 
phenomena of the condition of shell shock. It 
shed a new light upon the supreme importance 
of discipline and of seasoning of troops, and 
also of all the measures taken to ensure the 
well-being of the soldiers in the field. It gave 
new significance to Napoleon’s famous dictum: 
That an army fights on its stomacih. 

But it did much more than this. It showed 
ahso that a normal process which gets out of 
hand may lead to a picture of disease, or, in 
other words, that disease may in some cases-, 
at any rate, be an exaggeration of or an adding 
to the normal. Thus fear and anger are both 
normal proeesse.s, so also is the shutting off of 
the brain — dissociation.” The normal man is 
able to s(u? without seeing and hear without 
hearing, and this ability is essential to his well- 
being for it enables attention to be directed 
in one way and cut off from other ways. But 
-exaggeration of the protective power gives a 
violent reaction to small stimuli, whicdi reaction 
may ho so violent that seeing without seeing 
becomes “ functional blindness,” hearing with- 
out hearing becomes “ functional deafness,” 
and so on. In this w’ay it comes about that 
shell-shock victims may suffer from paralysis 
which is merely functional, for in certain 
t^notional states paralysis takes place and the 
animal falls —and may tlius save its life by 
becoming inc.()nsj)ieuous — e.r/., deadly fear. 
This is an “ idea ])tiralysis ” ; it is protection 
carried out of the iKUMual into the region of the 
abnormal. Conversely it displays weakened or 
exhausted control. In exactly the same way 
tlie cases of miitism are to bo explained. Loss 
of voice is a well-known accompaniment of some 
emotional states and may well be protective 
when a single sound would moan detection. 
In the victim of shell shock we see the condi- 
tion carried to the last extreme. Shell shock, 
then, doe.-i not differ materially from the 


so-called functional ” n€u-voiis diseases of 
civil life. 

The victim of shell sliock was thus separated 
at once from the so-called malingerer on the 
one hand and the insane pc'rson on the other. 
Shell shock was revealed as a disease and, w'hicli 
is much more important — as in some respects a 
preventable disease. The army doctor found 
himself suddenly face to face with a new 
world — a world in which his duty w^as magnified 
sevenfold and in which his usefuhiess was 
given an almost unlimited scope. He had 
forced upon him the assurance that by every 
jot or tittle that the health or comfort or happi- 
ness of the men under his care was weakened, 
by so much was the chance of tliese men falling 
victims to the high explosive danger increased 
— and not to the high explosive danger alone, 
but to all those dangers incidental to warfare 



IN A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

The expression of relief on the patient’s face is 
very evident. 


which are summed up in the words “ nervous 
breakdown.” 

The vast general imijortance of the con(5ep- 
tion need scarcely be insisted iipon. A few 
of its applications must, however, be indicated. 
In the first place it was made quite evident 
that unseasoned troops must suffer greater 
injury from modem warfare than seasoned 
troops (because of imdeveloped control), that 
they must bo less elTective in an important 
degree, and that they must be a greater burdcui 
upon the organization controlling and directing 
them. 

In the second place it was made evident that 
the passage of unfit men into the ranks w'as not 
only a mistake from the social point of view, 
but also a danger from t-lio point of view of the 
Army. The man of unfit type did not possess 
the power of control possessed by the fit man. 
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CURING SHELL SHOCK. 

It is claimed that soldiers suffering from shell shock and nervous disorders can be cured by the use of 
this revolving wheel, which brings before the eye a constant succession of different colours. The 

patient can control its speed. 


The dan^jer that he would lose what little control 
he possessed could .pot he overlooked. And the 
infectious character of loss of control was a 
menace not to be disregarded. 

Further, apparently insignificant details 
affecting the comfort and health of the troops 
assumed new importance. It became certain 
that even the smallest detail was so important 
as to merit careful attention. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps displayed a fine understanding of 
the situation, and set to work very early in the 
campaign to remove every cause of discomfort 
and to afford every legitimate manner of relief. 

To begin with, the actual victims of shell shock 
were provided for. It had been established 
that these cases differed widely from cases of 
mental unsoundness, and it became abun- 
dantly clear that they must be treated upon 
special lines and not on any account allo'wed 
to fall under the stigma attacliing to confinement 
in an asyliun. The question was exceedingly 
urgent and called for settlement upon 
generous lines. It was taken up in a most 
])ublic-spirited manner by Lord I^iitsford. 

Lord Knutsford’s wide know ledge of hospital 
administration qualified him to speak with 
authority. He chose The Thnes as his medium. 


and on November 4, 1914, wrote as follows : 
“ There are a number of our gallant soldiers for 
whom no proper provision is at present obtain- 
able, but is sorely needed. They are men 
suffering from very severe mental and nervous 
shock due to exposure, excessive strain and 
tension. They can be cured if only they can 
receive proper attention. If not cured they 
will drift back to the world as miserable wrecks 
for the rest of their lives. A number of physi- 
cians have offered their services free to attemd 
all these patients if a quiet home in London can 
be provided, and one in the country. The 
scheme has received the sanction an.d support 
of the War Office.” 

The appeal met with an immediate response, 
and Lord Knutsford soon had the £10,000 he 
asked for to start a hospital. He was fortunate 
in having a suitable house in Palace Green 
offered to him by the trustees of Lord Renders 
will, and. he lost no time in putting his ideas 
into practice. Meantime the War Office made 
arrangements to open a hospital for men, and 
special facilities for the treatment of nerve 
shock cases were provided at +he military 
hospitals throughout the country. 

The Home Office, too. took the matter in 
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hand, and on April 23, 1915, Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth, Assistant Home Secretary, introduced a 
Bill into the House of Commons in which it was 
provided that a man who in the service of his 
country suffered a nervous breakdown should 
receive treatment without being certified. The 
Act was to be cited as the Mental Treatment 
Act (1915). 

The movement thiis inaugimated was crowned 
with immediate success. In May, 1915, Lord 
Knutsford again wrote to The Times, stating 
that 100 officers had passed through the home 
at Palace Green and that, with but few ex- 
ceptions, all had recovered from the effects of 
the shock of battle. The good work had been 
extended, thanks to the generosity of Mr. R. 
Leicester Harmsworth, M.P., who lent liis 
house, Moray Lodge, Campden Hill, to provide 
a second home. The War Office, too, had 
broadened the basis of its work for the cases of 
shell shock and several neurological departments 
in London and the provinces had been organized* 

Treatment was based upon the conception 
of the condition which has already been 
afforded. In the first place it was clear thi.t 
the wounded mind must be rested, and must 
be secured against all manner of irritations. 
The idea was to allow tlio brain to regain its 
controlling power. 



THE STAR & GARTER HOTEL, RICH- 
MOND, WHICH WAS DEMOLISHED. 


A hospital for soldiers disabled in the war is 
erected on the site. 

The sick men were first of all placed in quiet 
rooms, darkened if necessary and excluded 
from noise and distraction. In this peaceful 
atmosphere the brain in many cases gradually 
sank into a condition of complete repose and the 
terrifying dreams and visions which haunted 
these men became to a great extent obliterated. 
Sleep returned. A certain relationship with 
the world was established, very feebly at first, 
later in a more secure fashion. 

Meanwhile efforts of various kinds wer » 



HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENT AT RENNES. 
One of the ways in which after treatment ** is applied. 
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A STIFF WRIST. 

initiated to assist this process of healing. In 
sonne instances hypnotism was emxoloyed to 
increase the state of repose. and to suggest a 
more collected state of mind. In the hypnotic 
state many of the patients were able to express 
tlie ideas whicli troubled them and so in some 
Ciises to obtain relief from these ideas — thoiigh 
in the conscious state they had been unaware 
that these ideas were lodged in their minds. 

In other cases, however — and this illustrates 
the extreme difticulty of the subject — hypnosis 
produced rather ill effects ; it caused the patients 
to live over again their terrible experiences, and 
this was often an ordeal from which they shrank. 
One man found himself, while under hypnosis, 
hack in France under shell fu;e, and on being 
awakened implored that the treatment bo 
stopped. He had just seen his “ paFs ” head 
blown from his body bj^ a shell. 

Analysis of the wounded mind and so-called 
re-education was another method t^mploycd in 
respect of these cases. The object of this 
treatment was to re\'eal to the patient the 
j^rocess of mental action whereby events in his 
life Jiad been woven into the fabric of the 
delusions and ideas which w'ere tormenting 
liuii. For examx)le, a man haunted by voices 
(‘.onfessed that before the war he M'as bitterly 
jealous of, and unjust to, a friend and later 
suffcu*ed remorse on accormt of this. Tlie voices 
were the externalization of his feelings of r<.- 
morse. On this being explained to him he 
recovered. These and other lines of treatment 
accomplished a great deal, though cases were 
encountered which resisted treatment, and othei 


cases occurred in which recovery took place 
suddenly as the result of sojne hapj^y accident. 

The second stage of treatment, as can*ied out 
by the majority of observers, was largely u 
stage of reintroduction to the affairs of lif(‘. 
The convalescent man was gradually brought 
back to the world, and by slow stages came to his 
place in the scheme of things. . . . The joy of 
these men when first it dawned u^Don tliom that 
they w'ere on the way to recovery was often very 
touching, and in the sitting-room of the hom<‘ 
in Palace Green many a -moving scene was 
witnessed. 

The after-history of tlio cases was on th(‘ 
whole good. Many returned to the front, 
many others were foimd to be able to undertake 
light duty at home. Only in a few cases was 
the breakdown permanent. These results more 
than recompensed the far-seeing men who liad 
started the hospitals and justified to tlio full 
their view of the conditions. 

[Meanwhile tlie effects of the work on shell- 
shock were becoming apparent at the front. 
New ideas regarding the capacity of soldiers to 
stand fatigue and stress were gaining ground 
and the science of economy in human material 
was being studied. 



APPARATUS FOR LOOSENING AN 
ANKLE JOINT. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT BATH. 


It waK hocoiuing recogiiizod, for example, 
that certain broad principles must be laid down 
with regard to the w()rk of the fighting nian 
inside of the zone of fire. A man, it was per- 
ceived, lal^ours under limitations in respect of 
Iiis power of st-auding the great strain of tho 
tninches. At first Jiis pow<^r was v(‘ry limited 
indeed ; later, as tho result of habitude, his 
power was developed to a high pitch ; later still 
it began to wane until, if relic^f were not forth* 
(‘.omirig, a breakdown might be expected. 

"I'lie coming of this knowh^dge — and Imow- 
l(‘dg(‘ camf‘ (piichly in tli(^ days whmi tlie J3ritlsh 
lin(‘- in Krance^ r(*maiii(Hl unsupported and un- 
rc^lievod during long p(‘riods of intense fighting — • 
wrouglit a r(‘vohition in military ideas. It was 
no longer possil^k^ or at least ex])(Klient to work 
with one army. A nation required relays of 
armi(is--day and night shifts, so to speak, after 
the fashion of industrial life. Moreover armies 
had to 1)0 “ salted <iarc‘fully })efore they could 
be relied xipon. (kTtaiu terribl(‘ oxperienc(*s in 
t.h(^ early days had taught, commanders that to 
rush raw trof>ps into the tiring line was equiva- 
lent to sending them to destruction. These 
exporionccis liad been brought about, it is true, 
by dire necessity, but repetition of tliem was 
to be avoided at all costs. 


Tho military authorities soon learned that- 
the actual numerical strength of an army in 
modern conditions is no criterion of its fighting 
strengtii at any given moment, and that in fact 
its fighting str(‘ngth ch'ixmds as much upon the 
factors of adequat(‘ preparation and adequate 
rest as xipou t.h<‘ factor of numbers. This 
cliscov(Ty was one of the circumstances 
which led to the <lemund for more men, and 
reinforced t-lic otlu^r arguments for compulsory 
service. 

This demand, if it be viewed dispassionately, 
was essentially a doctor’s order. The medical 
men in charge of the troops d(‘.manded that the 
soldier should not b(‘. kept in tho trenches more 
than a certain fixed ])eriod of time, and tliat he 
should be afforded an adequate period of n^sl. 
immediately after he left the firing line. Tli(\v 
based this demand on tho knowledge that if it 
was not granted tho whole nervous tone*! (>f the 
fighting force would 1)0 lowered and tlio force 
made more liable to nervous injury and also to 
the effects of shock and alarm. 

As a result of these demands very strict 
measiwos wore cmforced. Yoiuig troops were 
seasoned gradually, and no troo])s were allowed 
to grow “ trench stale.” After a spell in t he 
trenches ’th(^ men \\'(*rt‘ rx^turned to rest cajiips. 
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which were stai*ted upon a great scale and which 
very soon proved their utility. 

The rest camps were really great nerve 
recruiting establislmients. Here every kind of 
effort was made to relieve nerve strain and to 
iuc.roaso nerve strength. Every sort of irrita- 
tion was removed. When the men arrived at 
the rest camp after a period in the trenches 
they were usually very weary. Trench life had 
robbed many of them of sleep, and in any case 
slecj^ was dilHcult in the conditions prevailing. 
The constant strain on attention had pro- 
duced exliaustion both of brain and body ; the 
wet and the mud had likewise exercised their 
effects. And the “ minor horrors of war,” the 
lice and other vermin which abounded in all the 
trenches, had added to the general discomfort. 

Arrived at the rest camp, men gave them- 
selves up at once to sleep. Some of them slept 
solidly for 12, 15, and 24 hours on end, in order 
“ to make up for lost time.” The relief ex- 
perienced was remarkable and constituted one 
of the most striking vindications of the system 
of economy in human material which the war 
afforded. 

When he woke up finally from his “sleep 
•cure,” the soldier went to the baths. These 
baths were among the show places of the front 
and deserved all the praise and credit bestowed 
upon them. An ollicor of the R.A.M.C. was in 
charge of each establishment, and the following 
letter from one of these baths oflicors reveals 
the nature of the work accomplished : 

“ Yesterday,” he wrote, “ I was given a. 
new job ; have been put, with my 36 boareis 
in a brewery, and our job is this : when a 
brigade comes out of the trenches the men are 
v(‘.ry muddy and dirty. Wo have to see to the 
washing of the men ; they are to come in to me 
by fifties. Th(\y go up to a big room on the 
second storey and undress, then they all go 
down to the basement where there are 50 tubs 
filled with hot water. Tlioy wash there and 
then go upstairs and dry thcuLSolvos. Mean- 
while their clothes have been taken and sorted 
out and the used up and torn destroyed and 
sent 200 yards down the road to another 
brewery, wJioro are 24 washerwomen who wash 
and iron all the clothes. The men are supplied 
with all <dcan things — in the first case with 
new, but later on those sent to the washer- 
women are ready for use, and so it goes on. 
We start work at 8 to-morrow morning and will 
go on until 5 o’clock without a break ; 1,000 
m<m a day wo have got to do. As can 


imagine, we are very busy. We have had to 
scrub the brewery out from top to bottom, 
wash out 50 tubs, and we are having 2,000 
towels, 500 lb. of soap, 12 acetylene lamps, 
500 pairs of pants, shirts, socks, etc., so you 
can see it is a big business.” That letter was 
written in January, 1915. Within a month 
three breweries had been taken over and their 
barrels sawn to make tubs, and the movement 
spread rapidly. 

The comfort of these baths was referred to 
again and again in letters from the front. 
After the cold and wet and mud of the trenches. 



DRESSING T.HE WOUNDED IN A 
FRENCH CHURCH. 

the warm water, the soap, and the clean, dry 
clothes gave a man a new outlook on life. 
Literally he was transformed: the hopeless 
weariness which had given to his face the dull, 
expressionless look so characteristic of the over- 
wrought soldier, passed away* He becazne 
“ twice the man ” in the space of a few hours. 

The clean clothes, too, meant relief from the 
horrible vermin which tormented the men in 
the trenches. It was noticed that long ex- 
posure to the attack of these vermin made a 
man nervous and irritable. This again low ered 
his resistance and rendered him more likely to 
break down. Fumigation of clothing and fre- 
quent changes of clothing were therefore 
medical as well as social measures. They wei*(‘ 
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THE COMPLETE ELECTRO CARDIOGRAPH OUTFIT. 

By means of this instrument the electric waves set up by the heart beats are photographed. 


a part of the great campaign of prevention 
which in various ways was waged continuously 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps on behalf 
of the fighting men. And, indeed, in this cam- 
paign may also be included the recreations 
which were provided at the rest stations — the 
cinematograph entertaimnents, the concert 
parties, and the various other forms of dis- 
traction. 

There remained, however, a nmnber of 
purely medical problems which called urgently 
for solution. Among these was the trouble 
known as “ trench-feet.” As a result of this 
trouble a great number of men suffered, during 
the early days, a vast amount of pain and 
inconvenience ; good men, otherwise perfectly 
fit, were lost to the fighting forces, and men of 
all types were pulled down in health and ren- 
dered more liable to general breakdown. 

Trench-foot made its first apj:)earance during 
the w^inter of 1914-1915 when the sodden fields 
of Flanders became a quagmire and trenches 
filled with water. Men dining this period had 
often to stand during days and nights knee-deep 
in water. There was no proper protection 
against the water w’hich was, of course, cold. 

The condition varied in different individuals 


but w'as generally characterized by a redness or 
blueness of the feet, by a state of the skin which 
resembled chilblains and, in its more severe 
forms, by gangrene and death of the tissues. 
It w^as thus a very severe condition — from the 
point of view of the administration it was as 
bad as any epidemic, for it laid useful men low 
and burdened the medical service with a liug(* 
number of incapables who had to be transported 
to England and then nursed back to health. 
Recovery w'as notoriously a sloiv business. 

The first st(.q> w’as clearly to deteriiuno the 
nature of the afHiction. Several investigators 
took the matter in hand and began to expcTi- 
ment, and notable among these was Professor 
Delepine. Professor Delepino carried out a 
number of investigations with a view to 
determining the effects of w'ater upon the skin, 
(1) at ordinaiy temperatures, and (2) at low' 
temperatures It was found that neither w’et 
of itself nor yet cold of itself W'as capable of 
producing the condition of trench-foot, but that 
tho condition supervened rapidly when the two 
factors came into play at the same time, for 
example by evaporation. Jt became clear, 
therefore, that if steps were taken to prot<‘et 
the men from w’et the effects of cold could to a 
great extent be discounted. Professor Delepine 
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Huggasted tlio use of a light inat(Tial like oiled- 
skin worn in the form of extensioTi--? of tho boots 
and oomiiig well up the thighs i o that no wet 
shouhi be allowed to reach the skin. 

Otlior investigators arrived at conclusions 
which corresponded more or less closely with 
tliose rc^achod by Trofessor Delepine. Jiecom- 
mondations that tlu^ fc‘(^t should bo covered witli 
tat or oil w('r(^ made by som(‘ and were carried 
out with good r(‘sults in various cjuarh^rs. The 
use of fat wiis, of (U)urse, only anotlicr method 
(if excluding moisture froui the skin and so 
eliminating one of tho essential factors in tho 
productioii of tho condition, or it was another 
method of applying a non-conductor of heat 
and so [)reventing hc'-tit Joss and evaporation. 

Kinally, a doHnite system of foot cai*e was 
established. The jnen going into tho trenches 
had their fe(^t examined to ensure that the skin 
was h(‘alt.hy and frt‘o from cracks and abrasions. 
They wt‘re l.lum provided with good thick socles 
to bo ])ut on after tho feet had boon greased. 
Over th(^ socks carefully dried gum boots, or 
wad(‘rs, (ioming w(‘ll up the log, were pulled on. 
Tho use of constricting log-wear, e.g. tight 
j)utte(‘s, was abandoned. Puttt^es wore es- 
pecially bad b(H‘ause of the very larg<‘ surface 
afforded by i.hom for (evaporation. 

It sp(^edily Ix'Cianu^ appanmt that these pi*e- 
caut.ions suHicient to banish trench-foot 
altog<‘tJur. Tho condition, indeed, })egan to 
disappear as soon as tho j)recauti()ns w^oro 
jnstitut(‘d and medical men were told off to 
insp(H*t tho boots of tho men coniing from tho 
trenches and to n^port on their condition, and 


tho utmost care was taken to ensure that no 
leaky boot should pass to a soldier about to 
begin his trench work. 

Trench-foot, as tho rc^sult of thc^se (*fforts, 
became a “ crime.” That is to say, that if tlur(‘ 
was an outbreak of the? condition someone was 
lield responsible for it. The outbreak could, 
in almost every case, be traced to some negli- 
gence. Either a man had put on his boots 
while they wore wet inside, or he had failed to 
take the nf'cossary precauti<ms to prevent w'ater 
entei’ing liis boots, or the officials in charge had 
allowed boots with a leak in them to pass 
muster. 

The concpxest of trench-foot was a very im- 
portant matter and reflected great credit upon 
the men who carried it through. A con- 
siderable portion of tho scientific w'ork was 
carried out at tho instance of the Medical 
Research Comnxitteo of tho National Insurance 
Act, which thus added another item to the long 
list of benefits conferred by it upon the Army 
during tho war. 

Careful attention to tho feet in tho rest 
camps was of course an imp(»rtant feature of 
this aspect of the w^ork for tlie soldiers* well- 
being. Regular inspections were carried out, 
and great care was taken to detect cracks in the 
.skin and to treat them at once when detected. 
Tho result was a raising of the general comfort 
level both in and outside of the trenches and so 
a general raising of the spirit of the men — au 
achievement the importance of which cannot b(‘ 
exaggerated. 

Tho period of rest, then, was no mere tim(‘ of 



ELECTRO CARDIOGRAM OF A NORMAL HEART. 
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GERMAN RED CROSS TRAIN: WOUNDED WAITING THEIR TURNS. 
The dull apathetic expressions of the men should be noted. 


idleness. It was a vital necessity to the well- 
being of the forces, a true recuperation period, 
yielding as its fruits increased efficiency, aug- 
mented fighting value and a greater power of 
resistance both to disease and to the effects of 
modem warfare — shell-shock, neurasthenia and 
depression. It owed its origin in no small 
measure to the intelligence of the administrators 
of the Army Medical Service, who were quick to 
profit by experience and to translate the mis- 
takes and ignorance of the past into the tri- 
umphs of the future. 

While these works, dictated by a clear under- 
standing of the mental effect of war, were in 
progress, another condition to which the soldier 
seemed very liable was forcing itself upon 
attention. This condition was known as the 
“ soldier’s heart,” or the “ irritable heart of 
soldiers,” because it had been met with in many 
other wars and seemed in some way to be con- 
nected with warfare. 

There were many points of similarity between 
the soldier’s heart and the state of nerve weari- 
ness produced by high exjjlosive shells. On the 
i)ther hand, various differences were soon recog- 
nized, For one thing, the soldier’s heart was 
not a new problem in tho sense in which shell 
shock was a new problem. High explosive 
shells had produced an “ epidemic ” of the 
latter condition, they had not exorcised a like 
effect upon the former. Whereas shell shock 
was relatively infrequent in other campaigns, 
soldier’s heart was relatively frequent, and it 
was not clear that the introduction of massed 


artillery had produced any very great effect 
upon the incidence of the disease. 

“ Soldier’s heart ” therefore foil into a 
category by itself, and tho study of it was 
entrusted to heart as opposed to norvo special- 
ists. These heart specialists very soon dis- 
covered that a very obscure type of disease 
awaited their unravelling. And a knowledge 
of the history of the condition served to confirm 
that first impression. 

The history of “ soldier’s heart ” is tho 
history of an unsolved riddle. Tho story bt'gins 
in the days of the Crimean War, wIumi a uumlx^r 
of soldiers were sent back to England bcKuiuse 
they had developed a form of ])aIpitation of tho 
heart which proved iiersistent. Few of these 
men recovered . The second chapter of the 
story concerns the American Civil War, in tho 
medical history of which “ soldier’s heart ” 
seems to have played an important pari,. So 
frequent was thc^ trouble, indeed, in tliis war 
that special investigations wore instituted and 
a special hospital opened in Philadelpliia. This 
hospital was pre^sided over by Da Costa, and 
that eminent doctor made a prolongc^d and very 
careful study of the disease and gave to it the 
immo which it now bears. 

Da Costa’s monograph on the subject pre- 
sented a picture whicli was as true in respect of 
our soldiers as it was in rospc‘ct of tho Ainfiiican 
soldiers of his time. 

“ A man,” ho wrote, “ throe months or so on 
active service was seized with diarrluea, aimoy- 
ing yet not severe. Soon rejoined, and then 
noticed that he could not boar exertion as well 
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a^s formerly. Out of breatJi and unable to keep 
up with his comrades ; dizziness and palpita- 
tion. Accoutreinonts oppressed him, yet other- 
wise ho seemed well and healthy. Sought ad- 
vice ; w£is sent to hospital, where his persistent 
quick ])ulse confirmed liis story. Digestive dis- 
turbances if prosoiitr passed away, but the irrit- 
able condition of the heart remained, and only 
very slowly did this get normal or it failed to 
do so.'’ 

Tiio J^ritish Government of tlie time gave 
some consideration to tiie question and ap- 
pointed a Commission in 1 804 to investigate tiio 
whole problem of heart disease in the Army. 
This Ooimnission sat during four years and 
issued many reports. In one of their ro^Dorts 
tlie Commissioners referred specifically to the 
“soldier’s heart” and described it as “an 
extreme excitability of the heart, combined 
with some, but not great, enlargement. During 
rest a heart of this sort beats easily, but on the 
least exertion its action becomes irrc^gular and 
the man becomes breathless.” 

The Committee ascribed this trouble to the 
wearing of tight accoutrements, and on their 
recommendation the tight accoutrements were 
abandoned. This, however, by no means 
ended the difficulty, and the cases of soldier’s 
heart continued to arise whenever any military 
operations took place. Further study was, 
therefore, given to the matter, and in 1876 it 


was suggested that the condition arose as the 
result of what was known as “ setting-up drill ” 
— i.e., the drill given to recruits with a view to 
making smart men of them. 

This suggestion was supported by mucli evi- 
dence and resulted in the abolition of setting-up 
drill. But no change took place so far as the 
soldier’s heart was concerned. 

The matter received little further attentioii 
until the present war, when it immediately 
assmned groat importance, and it was realized 
that stops must be taken to investigate it over 
again. It w^as clear that whatever might be the 
cause the result was a heavy loss both to the 
Array and to the Public purse, for the victims 
of the disease became useless so far as fighting 
was concerned, and they remained a burden on 
the State in the military hospitals. Tlie men 
w^ore not actually very ill : indeed, in a broad 
sense they enjoyed fairly good health, but tliey 
were unable to perform any work. The mild 
character of their complaint oncoiuaged the 
hope that they would be restored, and this 
tended to keep them in the Army. But this 
hope was seldom realized. 

Acting under instructions from the War 
Office, the Medical Research Committee took uj^ 
the question and appointed Sir J ames Mackenzie 
to open an investigation into it. This investi- 
gation was planned upon the most comprehen- 
sive lines and embraced observations mad<'> at 
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the front, in course of transit, from the front, and 
in the hospitals at the base and at home. 

Before long it was determined that whatever 
else the soldier’s heart ” might be, it was not 
heart disease as that term is usually understood. 

The scientific work accomplished within 
recent years on the subject of the heart in health 
and disease forms one of the most brilliant 
chapters in contemporary medicine. From a 
state of obscurity comparable to mediaeval 
darkness heart medicine had jiassed almost at 
a bound to a state of great enlightenment. 
Thanks especially to the pioneer work of Sir 
James Mackenzie heart diseases had been 
classified and rendered easily identifiable and 
appropriate treiitments in many instances 
secured. This work had been carried on 
latterly at the London Hospital, where a special 
department had been instituted and special 
instruments installed, and already it was 
attracting vvorld*wido attention and interest. 

The outcome of this work was, as has been 
stated, a greatly extended knowledge. In the 
light of that knowl(‘dg('- it was possible to draw 
a divstinctiou between “ soldier’s heart ” and 
other heart conditions and to relegate the 
affection to a class by itstdf. 

But tho puzzio was not the less a puzzle 
booauso its limits had been defined, and it soon 
bocaino evident that if it was to be solved 
special lines of investigation would be required. 
It w'as at this point that Sir Alfred Keogh, 
Director-Clonoral of Army Medical Services, 
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displayed his administrative ability and scienti- 
fic acumen by deciding, on the advice of Sir 
James Mackenzie, that a special hospital w^as 
necessary’' for the investigation and treatment 
of cases of soldier’s heart.. 

The idea was a good one, for it brought 
into close cooperation the w’ork of the scientific 
laboratory and the no less scientific work of the 
physician. The physician was to study tho 
malady in mass and he was to have at his 
disposal the very best and most recent methods 
which science had produced. Nothing was to 
be denied him which might make for the easy 
solution of the many difficulties besetting his 
way. 

This idea necessitated for its proper transla- 
tion into action the cooperation of the most 
mature clinical and scientific mind.s, and tho 
Medical Department of the War Office ap- 
pointed as consulting physicians men of such 
great rejiutation as Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir 
James Mackenzie and Sir William Osier. The 
staff of the hospital included also Dr. Lewis, 
consulting cardiologist to University College 
Hospital ; Major Moakins, of Montreal ; and 
Captain Parkinson, of the Cardiological Depart- 
ment of the London Hospital. 

The selection of a suitable place for the work 
was somewhat difficult, but finally the hospital 
a*- Mount Vernon, Hampstead, known as tlie 
Hampstead Military KospitaL w'as' chosen. It 
was soon evident that the choice was a good one, 
for the situation on tho hill-top proved ideal 
and exercised a beneficial effect upon the spirits 
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of the patients. Colonel More Reid, who had 
been officer in command of the hospital before 
its conversion, was appointed to command the 
new hospital. 

The work had not been in progress for long 
before much new light had been obtained. The 
idea, for example, that a cheerful atmosphere 
and congenial surroundings would exercise a 
very beneficial effect upon these soldiers was 
justified by experience, and it was fotmd that, as 
already anticipated, these were not instances of 
organic heart disease in the usual sense of the 
term. Treatment by a system of modified 
exercises and games suCh as skittles, badminton 
and bowls (kindly presented by the British Red 
Cross Society) was instituted, and laboratories 
v^’ere fitted up for the investigation of the cases 
by means of the electro-cardiograph — a very 
delicate instrument which enables aphotographic 
record of the nervous impulses set up by the 
heart’s action to be made — the ortho -diegraph 
— which gives an exact record of the size of the 
heart — the X-rays and the ordinary methods of 
l^acteriology. 

This great work began therefore under the 
best possible auspices and little doubt was felt 
tliat it would be productive of important results 
both for the army and, at a later period, for the 
public in general. If any proof were required 
tliat in Sir Alfred Keogh the people of England 
possessed an administrator of imagination and 
ability this heart hospital furnished that proof. 
It was an answer to many an iU-informed criti- 
cism and it showed that in spite of all the many 
matters pressing upon his attention the Director- 


General had time to consider the well-being of 
those unfortimate men who had in a very lii(^ral 
sense “ fallen by the way.” 

Soldier’s heart, then, was an effect of war upon 
the man himself ; it was a mental effect as well 
as a physical one, for while the heart was involved 
in the condition, the “ spirits ” also were in- 
volved and that, perhaps, to a greater degree. 
The soldier afflicted by this malady was, so to 
speak, less of a man than his healthy comrades ; 
he lived upon the edge of nervous breakdown 
and he felt, in his own expressive mood, 
“ rotten.” Whatever the cause of his disability 
might be, one thing was clear — the stress and 
strain of war, the cold and damp of the trenches, 
and the shock of the high explosives, played a 
part ; they were contributory causes. And the 
stronger the man was and the better conditioned 
the less likely was he to suffer from this trouble. 

In the course of a paper delivered before the 
Royal Society of Medicine in February, 1916, 
Sir James Mackenzie said, regarding these 
cases : “We must understand the life in the 
trenches. The story of some of these soldiers 
is illuminating. One in December, 1914, 
sufiered from appendicitis and was operated on. 
He returned to duty three months after, and in 
June went to the Front. Immediately on 
arrival he went into the trenches and was tliere 
a fortnight. Every night was spent in repairing 
the damaged parapets. They were constantly 
being shelled. He never slept at night and 
occasionally got a few hours’ sleep in tlie day — 
often being 24 hours without sleep. One day a 
shell exploded in the trench, knocking him over 
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and rendering him partly unconscious. On 
regaining (‘consciousness he stuck to his work for 
24 horn’s, but had to give in, feeling weak and 
ill with pain over the region of the heart. . . . 
So great is the mental strain and bodily exertion 
with sleepless days and nights, while the trenches 
a, re frequently l)ombarded, that one might ha 
disposed to consider tliat those two factors 
would bo sufliciont to accoiuit for all the symp- 
toms. Jhil' wo find identical symptoms pi’osent 
in many who have nc*vc‘r Ijoen to the front, and 
who have hH.d no cxc^ossivo bodily or mental 
strain, but wlio ]iav(‘ sufhired from some febrile 
infc(d,ion. . . . Tlio principles of froatincnt 
should bo d(^\'ob‘d to inctreasing the health of 
tlio })ody and to bracing up the whole man, 
bodily and mentally. . . , The men often feel 
miserable, so that there is a mental side to the 
case which is aggravated by the supposition 
that there is something wi’ong with the 
heart.’* 

But tluTi w«is another typo of injui’y inflicted 
by tlie enemy against which natural resistance 
avaih'd less tliari against high explosive shells — 
though, as will bo seen, natural resistance was a 
factor of great importance. This was not in the 
strict sense a nerve injury, yet its effects upon 
the mind of the solduT were gvoat indeed and 
fully entitle it to be included in a surx'ey of 
the general impr(*SR of modern warfare upon the 
human material of v'ar. 

Tills injury was what, has been generally 
termed “ gas poisoning ” and was the result of 
inhalation of tlio jioison gas lilx^rated from the 


German trenches, and also of the gas liberated 
by specially constructed shells. 

In a previous chapter of this history * the 
matter was dealt with from the point of view 
of the doctor. It was indicated that the gas 
in use in the earlier days of the war contained 
a largo quantity of chlorine, and that steps had 
been taken to combat its effects by means cf 
the use of respirators containing substances 
wliich combine with chlorine and render it inert . 

After the comparative failure viiicli attended 
th(^ use of their horrible weapon the Gormans 
began to employ a vaiioty of different kinds of 
gas, and (^specially gases of an acutely irritating 
kind (lachrymatory shells) wliich (iauso a flow 
of lymph in the air passages and so literally 
drown the victim. The, constitution of these 
gases was probably similar to the constitution 
of the earlier forms, but the effects produced 
seemed to cliff ct at different times and in 
different areas. 

Now, in order to appreciate the value of gas 
as a weapon, and also in order to appreciate 
the effect of it upon tlu^ soldier, it is necessary 
to adopt the soldier’s point, of view. One must 
attempt to sco the gas cloud not as it is seen in 
the laboratory, but as it is seen in the trench 
when the wind is favourable and the enemy 
active and threatening. 

In the first place it is necL‘ssary to realize 
that the soldier has ^Drobably already seen thci 
effect of the gas cloud, and therefore there is 
present to his mind the picture of the sufferings 
which gas is capable of producing. Upon these 
* Vol. VI„ p. 78. 
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sufferings it is unnecessary to dilate ; they have 
been fully described in xorevious chapters. But 
the mental effect must be realized. It was an 
effect of great importance and only steady 
nerves were capable of withstanding it. The 
tension experienced while awaiting the gas 
cloud was extreme, and this even when the 
men were provided v'ith efficient respirators 
and were thus, relatively, immune. Here, as 
in the case of the high-explosive shells, the men 
with steady nerves were in the best position 
and were more likely to escape than those 
whose nerves had been weakened, or whose 
discipline was lax. 

As the cloud approached- the x^resence of 
the gas became appreciable in the air. Pro- 
fessor Hill in a lecture before the Medical 
Society of London pointed out that “ the effect 
of 1 in 10,000 chlorine is such tliat no man 
would ondiiro breathing it who could escape 
from its influence. The eyes and the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract are intensely 
irritated and a w^atery exudation takes place — 
the inevitable effort which the living tissues 
make to dilute so irritant a poison.” It was 
at this point that men unaccustomed to the 
gas, or men very much oppressed by it, were 
apt to act in a manper calculated to fulfil the 
hopes of the enemy. Thus in one or two 
instances it was observed that men, fooling the 
difficulty of breathing, tore off their respirators 
in spite of warnings, and so became asphyxiated. 
Other men unable to stand the strain threw 
themsolvcjs down and thus plunged more deeply 
into the lieavy fumes. In other cases regi- 
ments maintained their coolness even in face 
of the horror, held their ground, and, thanks 
to their respirators tmd the fact that the gas is 
more dilute the higher up one goes, were able 
to endure the passage of the cloud and to meet 
the enemy when ho charged behind it. 

It is clear, then, that the mental and moral 
factor can be no more eliminated from considera- 
tion of this weapon than it can from considera- 
tion of the effects of high ox]jlosivcs, or from 
the causation of soldier’s heart. This was 
obvious at once to those in charge of the troops, 
and the splendid stand of the Canadians at 
Yx3res during the first great poison gas attack 
of April 22, 1915, will remain as a testimony 
to the nervous equipoise and stern discipline of 
that gallant contingent. 

What was equally obvious was that the use 
of efficient respirators — i.e., respirators which 
the men had proved to be efficient — ^must have 


a big moral value in addition to a protective 
value. The search for good respirators meant 
really the search for suitable substances to 
put in the respirators, for if the gas could be 
combined at once with some chemical which 
would render it inert the danger would be at 
an end. 

The medical authorities displayed great 
energy in grappling with the problem and they 
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called very eminent men to their help. The 
rosxdt of the work of Haldane and Barcroft 
and other eminent physiologists was a great 
and immediate improvement in the situation 
and a restoration of confidence which was 
gratifying. The men felt that they could 
rely upon their respirators and this knowledge 
steadied them. They were thus less liable to 
injury from the gas, for their natural power of 
resistance, or control, was more fully develox^cd 
and was not so apt to be “ stampeded.” 

Moreover, the soldier soon learned that his 
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A method of treating the gassed. 


doctors were grappling with the problem of 
how to relieve those wlio, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, had been gassed,” and this again 
gave him confidence. (One of the most re- 
markable features of war is the good effect upon 
the morale of troops of an efficient medical 
service. The knowledge that he has jiood 


doctors behind him cheers a man almost as 
much as the knowdedgo that his gims are 
efficient or that there are plenty of men in 
reserve behind him.) The treatment of gassed 
patients w^as an exceedingly difficult problem, 
jind at first puzzled sorely those entrusted wuth 
the solution of it. Gradually, however, methods 
were evolved and existing metiiods improved 
upon. In the first place the necessity of getting 
rid of the outpouring of fluid from the tubes w^as 
recognized so that the patient might be saved 
from choking — or rather from drowning. 

One of the means adopted to this end w^as 
artificial respiration — i.e., the means employed 
in cases of drovming. Forms of apparatus 
were constructed to facilitate this work and to 
keep up the artificial respiration diuing periods 
of time. Ox^’gen was also given in continuous 
stream, and methods were devised of (om- 
bining oxygen inhalation and artificial respi- 
ration. Experiments on animals had shown 
that compressed air relieved the breathlessness 
j list as oxygen did. As the result of these exj:)ori- 
mcnts it was suggested tliat so-called medical 
air-locks might be constructed after the fashion 
of those used in compressed air tunnel work, 
and patients placed in them and compressed 
to two atmospheres. At the end of the 
period slow decompression would be carried 
out. The difficulty here, howcv(T, was the 
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Small Picture ; A type of respirator. 

weight of the apparatus. Nevertheless the 
principle was applied in other ways with satis- 
factory roHults. 

While, thoroforc,' it could not be said i-hat 
poison gas liad been robbed of its terrors, 
much had be<ui done to lessen those terrors and 
U) minimize' the moral effect of the gas upon 
th(^ minds of the' troops. Hie outcome of this 
work was a conviction, which hardened with 
tim(', that in modern warfare the fit man and 
the discipline'd man ai*e at a great initial 
advantage, and secondly that this advantage 
may be improved or de-‘]n'ociatcd in value by 
the medical staff. With the medical staff, 
indeed, wc'ri' all the issues, for the minds of 
the fighting men, as we^ll as the })odios of the 
fighting mem, wen’o in tluMr care, and the minds, 
as was sliown again and again, were more 
important, in the last issue, than the bodies. 
The medical staff could not fight battles, but 
they could assure victory beforehand by 
ke^eping the fighting men in fighting trim. 
They could minimize the effects of high ex- 
plosives by insisting upon proper rest ]>eriods 
being afforded, and by demanding a high 


standard of comfort in the rest camps, adequate 
bathing arrangements, recreations, foot carc'. 
vermin destruction ; they could lesson the 
chances of soldier’s heart making its appearance 
by the same means, by close attention to the 
personal hygiene of the men, more es]xcially as 
regards the care of the teeth, and by strict 
measures to iirevent the outbreak of infection ; 
finally they could draw the sting ” of the 
poison gas by adequate protective measures in 
the field, adequate recreative measures beliind 
it, and adequate hospital measures at the base. 

It is necessary to insist upon this view of the 
subject, because by the adoption of this view 
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a revolution was wrought in the whole science 
of war. Like most revolutions this one had 
been anticipated to some extent by the great 
leaders of old time and notably by Napoleon. 
Napoleon was perhaps the greatest mind 
doctor ever given to an army. His know- 
ledge of the value of the mental factor was 
astonishing and was scarcely ever at fault. 
In every bulletin which he issued to his troops 
this knowledge was revealed. His prescription 
for defeat was victory, the prospect of victory 
or the memory of it. By this alchemy drooping 
spirits were revived, sick men literally made 
whole, the effects of enemy attacks and sur- 
prises negatived and annulled. The confidence 
of tlie soldier w’as precious to loim as the assu- 
rance of success. 

It is not perhaps possible to estimate at this 
time how much or how little use our generals 
made of the great force of the iniiul. But one 
tiling is certain : Had not our Medical Corjis 
been directed by a very able man and a man 
of vivid imagination the essential revolution 
would have been postponed, perhaj^s until too 
late. Sir Alfred Keogh brought much more to 
his w^ork than ripe knowledge and experience ; 
an Irishman, he brought the imagination and 
the inspiration of his ra(te. He saw his task 
clea’r, and he saw it whole ; he knew the vast 
importance of it, and realized that in this war 
at any rate the doctor held in his two hands the 
issues of defeat or victory. It was the doctor 
who should make the man. 


A medical service was evolved which won the 
confidence of the common soldier and which 
secured the host use of the material available. 
Ignorant critics poured ridicule upon the 
“ waste of doctors ” occasioned by the use of 
doctors to examine the boots of men coming 
out of the trenches. The doctors themsolves, 
who had seen cases of trench foot, laiewf better ; 
other critics sneered at the attachment of 
medical men “ to bathing establishments ” : 
their lack of imagination made no difference 
to those in authority. The groat jjlan ivas 
adhered to. The well-being of the soldier 
was the unceasing care of his doctor. And 
the doctor’s reward was to be found in the 
issue of almost every combat. 

It would not be possible to bring tliis chapter 
to a close without a reference, however brief, 
to a special aspect of the work of helping the 
soldier back to that normal state of mind and 
body which is called health — the after-treat- 
ment of injuries about the face and of stiff 
joints. This work, indeed, though it belongs 
in a sense to the surgei-y of the war, possesses 
a psychological importance which is perhaps 
its chief claim to consideration. A man dis- 
figured by a wound of the face can live and can 
work ; his working capacity is not diininislied. 
On the other hand, life for him is robbed of tlio 
greater part of its joy. He may ))o an object 
of pity, he is also, and he know’s it, an object 
of fear. Men honour him, but they shun liLs 
company because his sorrow is too terrible to 
be viewed without pain. Thus lie is driven in 
upon himself and cut off from his fellows. Hi.'? 
world becomes a place of gloom and his mind 
a harbour for bitter and sorrowful thoughts. 
And in a lesser degree the same is true of tho 
man crippled and deformed by wotmds and by 
the effects of wounds and of sickness in body 
or limbs. 

The problem of the treatment of these cases 
presented itself very early in the war, and in 
regard to the injuries of the face and jaws the 
credit for the earliest solution of it belongs to 
the American surgeons and dentists who so 
generously gave their services in Paris during 
the period of the Marne and the Aisne, and to 
Claude Martin, of Lyons, who was the first 
man to devise a scientific method of dealing with 
the cases. 

The method of treatment adopted aimed first 
at preventing deformity by early and efficient 
measures, and secondly at curing those de- 
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forraities which had already occurred. As 
most of the face wounds involved jaw injuries, 
dentistry was essential to success — ^not the 
ordinary dentistry of civil life, but that lughly 
specialized kind which has raised the schools 
of Franco and America to a pinnacle of fame. 
The principles were these : complete reduc- 
tion of displacement and maintenance of the 
remaining fragments of the broken jaw during 
the healing of the part ; stretching of any 
contractions and remoulding of facial contoui's ; 
fitting of permanent appliances to replace lost 
parts, and so to i^reserve the facial outlines. 
The first end was achieved much more easily, 
of course, when the case was a recent one. In 
other cases metal “ cappings ” were applied 
to the teeth on each side of the break and 
adjusted in correct relationship by means of 
an expanding screw. Later a solid bar of 
metal replaces the screw and is soldered 
between the cappings. The splint is firmly 
cemented to the teeth and, mastication is thus 
rendered possible. 

This method was described in the journal of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps by several 
dentists who visited the French schools at the 
Val de Grace, [fioole Dentaire, No. 39 Auxiliary' 
Hospital of the Croix Rouge and the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly. 

The stretching of soars was possible because 


new “scar-tissue” is easily stretched and does 
not tend to contract again. Stretching was 
carried out by an ingenious arrangement of 
what were practically wedges of vulcanite 
driven in by degrees against the hard scar imtil 
the latter gave way before them. Artificial 
jaws made of vulcanite could then, if necessary, 
be made and placed in position. These arti- 
ficial jaws naturally made all the difference 
in the patient’s appearance, rendering his 
deformity negligible and ensuring for him 
that comfort of mind which must, in other 
circmnstances, have been lost irretrievably. 

Even more remarkable was the w’ork accom- 
plished in respect of other regions of the face. 
Indeed, this work had a dramatic quality. As 
the result of it, that which was imbearable to 
the. eyes became once again normal in appear- 
ance and men were rescued literally from the 
very deeps of despair. 

The method adopted in these cases was first 
to secure a good healing of the original wound 
and then to take a plaster mould. The sldn is 
first oiled and then the plaster applied, and a 
few minutes later the cast is taken. Thereafter 
the procedure is as follows : 

“ The mould having been obtained, it is dried, 
french chalked, and a clay or plasticine squeeze 
is obtained from the mould giving a positive 
model of the patient’s dressed wound and the 
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siirroimding hoaltliy tissues ; this is fixed to a 
board on a modelling stand and a sitting from 
the patient with undi’ossed wound is obtained. 
Modelling now commences and such art as the 
sculjjtor may possess is brought to the test. 

- . . The sculptor having completed his 
model, he proceeds to cast it and procures 
the plaster positive of the wound and its 
surrounding structures. Another sitting is 
obtained and the portions which are to be 
hidden eventually by the metal plate are 
modelled in clay or wax, the edges being 
blended to the uninjured portions of face, thus 
effectively masking any trace of wounds. This 
is once more moulded in plaster, and the edge 
of proposed plate being marked on the negative 
a cast is obtained, edges are trimmed to mark- 
ing, and the model is ready to have the arti- 
ficial eye fitted to the lids ; tliis is done from 
the back of the model. The plaster eyeball is 
dug out, the requisite thickness of lids is care- 
fully worked do\vn, the glass eyes placed in 
position, and the edges of the lids made good 
with the plaster. 

“ The model is now taken to the electrotyper, 
where an exact reproduction by galvano- 
plastic deposit is made in virgin copper ^\-inch 
in tliickness. This is finally well coated with 
silver. Thin bands are soldered in on the 
back to clamp the eye in place. . . . The final 
sktings are devoted to pigmentation of the 
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IDlate. . . . The results of this work were 
good beyond the most sanguine expectations 
and proved how much can bo accomplished 
given the will bo achieve, infinite patience and 
a high sense of duty.”* 

Finally the French led the way in regard 
to the deformities caused by stiffness after 
wounds had healed. Early in 1915 the Grand 
Palais at Paris was converted into a hospital 
for the physical treatment of sick and wounded 
soldiers, among whom a very large proportion 
suffered from disabled limbs. The hospital 
included many separate departments, all under 
sldlled medical direction, for baths, electricity, 
massage, movements (by hand and apparatus), 
and radiology. 

It was soon found that the apparatus which 
gave the best results was the so-caUed eau 
courante bath or “ Whirlpool Bath.” The 
object of this bath was to subject the injured 
limb to high temperature and moisture and 
continuous movement in a circular current 
of water. The motion might be that of a 
gentle stream or of a miniature whirlpool. 
The degree of heat varied from 104® to 122® F. 
— usually as much heat was administered as 
could conveniently be borne. The immersion 
was from 15-20 minutes daily. 

The results of the use of this bath passed all 
expectations, and it was calculated that a huge 
.sum, put as high as £80,000 per month, was 
saved the French Government in pensions. 
Men who appeared to bo hopelessly crippled 
were relieved and often so far regenerated as 
to be fit for active service again. Milder cases 
recovered after short periods of treatment. 

This work soon attracted attention, and a 
Committee of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Balneological Section, went to Paris to investi- 
gate it. They reported in favourable tenns, 
and efforts were made to have the treatment 
installed and begun in England. 

His doctor, t.hereforc, followed tho soldier 
back into ordinary life, and indeed did not 
relinquish care of him until, so far as human 
power could achieve, ho had been returned to 
the full citizenship of his world. The horrors 
of war were thus mitigated in yet another 
direction and a guarantee given to the soldiers of 
the now armies that their well-being was the 
aim and object of a vast corps of highly skilled 
de\'otod men and women. The value of that 
tissurance cannot be ovc*restimated ; it inspired 

* {Journal of Royal Army iMcdical Corps, March 1916), 
Pa, per by Captains Richard Cruise and Romorville Has- 
tings and Sergeant Derv\"Cnt Wood, A.R.A. 




A FRENCH FIELD HOSPITAL IN AN ANCIENT CHURCH. 
In the aisle of a church, near the Aisne River. 
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a strong feeling of confidence, and it did much 
to lighten the sorrow and anxiety of those to 
whom the soldier’s welfare was the chief con- 
sideration in life. When from time to time 
statements regarding these great advances were 
published, the utmost satisfaction was awak- 
ened in the public mind, which responded by an 
increased generosity towards auxiliary agencies 
of relief like the British Bed Cross and the 
Society of St. John. 

Thus the doctor influenced opinion at home 
as profoundly as he influenced it in the trenches. 
His days were full days and his work spread 
before him without limitation. His it was to 
choose the material of wav in the liglit of 
war experience, to see that the material was 
f rought to full maturity of preparation for 


the ordeal about to be encountered, to guard 
jealously the health, happiness, and comfort 
of the men who had given themselves into 
his hands, to inspire them with confidence 
in their hour of trial, to shield them from the 
small as well as the great troubles of cam- 
paigning, to build up between them and the 
unseen enemy, disease, a strong buttress, 
to heal them when fallen, and finally to win 
for them relief from the ejects of their injuries. 
It will stand to the everlasting honour of these 
army doctors that they wore worthy of this 
high calling. Through the long days of 
doubt and danger tlie mind of the soldier, 
ewer bright and hopeful, was, indeed, the 
mirror of their labours and the measure of 
their achievement. 



CHAPTER CXVIII 


THE TRAGEDY OF SERBIA. 

Situation at end oe 1914 — The Typhus Epedemio and Rediep — A Terrible inter-™ 

Austrian Preparations por New Invasion — ^British Contingent at Belgrade — The “ Terror 
OF THE Danube ’’—Strength of Serbian Army— The Negotiations with Bulgaria — Serbian 
Preparations and Dispositions — ^Bombardment of Belgrade — Crossing op the Danube — 
Bulgarian Invasion of Serbia — ^AN iVLYSis of Operations — Serbia’s Hopeless Plight on 
October 21, 1915 — ^The Great Retreat — ^A Nation in Plight — Serbian Heroism — ^Arrival 
AT THE Coast — Serbian Armies Embarked at Durazzo — The Failure of the Anglo-French 
Belief Expedition — ^Withdrawal to Salonika. 


T is now necessary to tell the tragic story 
of Serbia in the year 1915. 

It will be remembered how triiun- 
phantly the Serbian army, under Marshal 
Piitnik, had, in the last days of 1914, di'ivon 
the invading Austrians out of tho country. 
The Austrians had invaded with five army 
corps, advancing simultaneously from the 
north and north-west. For a month the 
Serbians, utterly lacldng ammunition for their 
gims and almost destitute of cartridges for 
their rifles, had fallen back, flghting gallantly, 
whenever opportunity offered, with tho bayonet. 
Late in November suppUes of French ammuiii- 
tion, sent at the urgent insistence of the 
British Government, reached them. Thus 
strengthened, thej^ turned upon their enemy, 
and the early days of December saw one of the 
most exi.i’aord inary ca.mpaigns in the whole 
history of w^ar. 

The Austrians had growm over-confident, 
believing that the resistance of Serbia was 
already broken. They had suffered their front 
to become unduly extended, their communi- 
c'ations and movements were hampered by tho 
mud. At first they offered stubborn resistance 
to the impetuous assaults of the rejuvenated 
enemy ; but they -veero beaten at every point. 
Forced to fall back all along the line, they 
Vol. VII.— Part 88. 


becamp disorganized. The difficulties of trans- 
port among tho hills, with eveiy valley a sea 
of mud and rivers overflowing their banks, 
wore enormous. The Serbians gave them no 
rest. The retreat rapidly degenerated into an 
inglorious flight, and in the last days the 
Austrians seem to have had no thought o.xce])t 
to escape, disembarrassing themselves of every- 
thing that impeded their flight and Icavhig 
enormous booty in the hands of the victors. 
Belgrade itself, which had been occupied on 
December 1 (N.S.), was evacuated again on 
December 1 (O.S.). The end of the year saw 
not an enemy left on Serbian soil, and among 
tho booty w^hich the Austrians left behind them 
were approximately 00,000 prisoners. 

It should be stated at once, inasmuch as all 
manner of rumours to the contrary obtained 
publicity in the German and Austrian Press, 
that, though the Austrians, in their occupation 
of Shabatz and other towns and villages of 
north-western Serbia, had behaved with all 
tho “frightfulness” which the Germans prac- 
tised in Belgium,* the Serbians treated their 
prisoners with the utmost humanity. The 
Austrian officers at Nish were admirably 
accommodated and given tho greatest possible 
freedom. They were permitted to wonder 
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THE GREAT TREK SOUTHWARD. 

Serbian artillerymen bringing their gun up a steep incline. 


about the town — ^for purposes of sketching and 
the like — almost unguarded, and wore en- 
couraged to organize various kinds of enter- 
tainments and sports for their ainuscinonl. 
By the middle of sumnwr it was a coininon — 
and olmous — joke ajuoiig tli( ‘in tJiat they 
-wtu’e all gi‘o\ving too fat for their uniforms 
And iliis was at a time wiion the wliolc popula- 
tion of Serbia was, as will be seen, suffering 
groat privations. 

As for the private soldiers, they wore treated 
with conspicuoas leniency, and wore employed 
in the most friendly way in a grt^at nnmber of 
caj)acitics. Throughout the year the steward 
of the Diplomatic Club at Msh was an Austrian 
prisoner, who had formerly Ijoon a waiter at 
the Carlton Hotel, in London. They were 
employed as coachmen, as cab drivers, and as 
private servants ; tliey were used for road- 
mending and taking care of parks and public 
gardens, and, especially, they wore used as 
hospital orderlies. Their life was always 
easier, and their food no worse, than that of 
the soldiers of the Serbian army. They had 
to suffer the hardships common to all the 
Serljian people, but never beyond their share. 
That they increased those hardships for the 
wliole population, on the other hand, is cert.ain. 


The great majority of the prisoners were 
captured in the fighting of what is known as 
the Battle of the Kolubara ; that is, in the 
extreme north-west of the country, and there 
tlioy w'ere at first concentrated in camps about 
Valiovo. It w'as in these camps that the 
ierriblo typhus scourge originated, which 
pro])a])ly cost more Serbian lives than all tlie 
fighting of the previous winter. 

Typhus is communicated cliiofly, and pro- 
bably only, by lice. The temporary crowding 
of the prisoners in masses in restricted quarters 
was imavoidable. In the bitter winter weather 
they probably herded together even more 
closely than was necessary. The midbiplication 
of the lice and coinmimication of the disease, 
when once it started, were inevitable. From 
the prisoners it spread to the Serbian army ; and 
the Serbian soldiers, after the hardships which 
they had gone through and the scanty diet on 
which, even after their victory, they had to 
subsist, were emaciated and in no condition to 
resist disease. The mortality was dreadful. 
From the army, as soldiers began to return to 
their homos on lea\^e, the typhus spread 
throughout the country. Nobody knows what 
the actual loss of life from this cause was during 
the first half of 1915 ; but it has been estimated 
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tliat there were probably not less than 200,000 
deatlis. 

Serbia then was almost destitute of doctors. 
At the outbreak of war there had only been 
some 350 doctors in the country, and of these 
over 100 had died on service. Wliat remained 
wore not enough for the needs of the army 
alone, so the civil population of th(’t coimtry 
a.s a whole was absolutely without medical 
advice or assistance. In her distress, {Serbia 
appealed to her Allies. Her first request, 
addressed to France, Russia, and Groat Britain, 
was for 100 doctors from each and for medical 
supx)lies. Each country, w'hen appealed to, 
responded promptly according to its ability, 
as did also the United States. An International 
Sanitary Commission was organized with head, 
quarters at Nish, under Sir Ralph Paget 
as Chairman. The 100 doctors whom Franco 
sent wore scattered tluough the towns and 
villages of the northern part of the country. 
The United States Comuiission, with Dr. 
Richard P. Strong at its lu^ad, took over 
the southern part, worldng from centres at 
Skoplio (Uskub), Voles and Monas tir. Nish 
itself was in charge of the Russians, who also 


3rd 

had a mission at Kraguiovatz. Great Britain 
poured in hospital units and supplies ; and, in 
addition, sent Col. Hunter with Lieut. -Col. 
Stanmiers and 30 doctors of the R.A.M.C,, to 
wdiom the Serbian Government entrusted the 
immediate work of fighting the advance (.>f 
typhus over the country. 

Colonel Hunter acted vigorously. For 15 
days all railway communication was stopped, 
and when it was resumed, until the end of the 
year, on the main lino north from Nish and on 
the branch lines to Uzitsha, EZraguievatz and 
Valievo, no carriages were ponnitted to be 
used but wooden-seated third-class vehicles, 
from wliieh every shred of fabric or upholsterj?’ 
w’as slrijiped away. These bare wooden in- 
teriors were scrubbed and disinfected with 
fonnalin (‘very day. A cordon of sanitary and 
disinfo(^ting stations was drawn across the 
countjy from west to east. All soldiers’ leav<‘ 
was stopped. In the northern part of thc‘ 
coiintry, above this line, Colonel Hunter’s staff 
s(^t to work and practically disinfected and 
inoculated (against typhoid and cholera) the*- 
whole Serbian army. In all the towns and 
villages, every restaurant liotcl, or phice of 



THE ENEMY’S ADVANCE ON USKUB. 

Serbian artillery on the way to a position in the endeavour to stop the enemy’s advance. 
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public entertainment was compelled to close 
its doors for certain hours in the forenoon and 
afternoon, and in* those hours the floors, walls, 
tables, and chairs of every room to which the 
public had access were scrubbed and disin- 
fected. By these drastic measures the epidemic 
was successfully checked and was practically 
confined to the northern half of the country. 
By the beginning of April, 1915, it was apparent 
that the scourge was declining. By the 
beginning of Jime, typhus was to all intents 
and purposes extinct. 

All authorities are agreed that no one who 
witnessed the horrors of the winter 1914-1915 
in Serbia could ever forget them, nor, probably, 
can anyone who did not witness them imagine 
how terrible they were. Serbia was already 
exhausted by war. Practically the whole 
manliood of the country was in the army, and 
agriculture had been left to the very old men. 
the women, and young children. The supply 
of home products, then, was inevitably reduced. 
Almost all its imported articles Serbia had for 
many years been accustomed to draw from 
the north. There was a time when Austria 
furnished the great bulk of goods to the Serbian 
market, but of late years, in their characteristic' 


way, the Germans had gradually shouldered 
their Austrian friends out and had obtained 
control of a great part of the trade, even 
though they had habitually sold their goods 
under British names — cards of German imita- 
tion jewellery labelled in English ** real gems,’* 
cheap German cutlery stamped “Best Shef- 
field,” writing paper made in Berlin with the 
watermark “Royal Parclmient,” or “Crown 
Stationery,” matchboxes (but those were 
Austrian) bearing the portraits of King George 
and Queen Mary, of the Prince of Wales, and 
Lord Roberts. This confession of the superior 
reputation of British goods in the Balkan 
markets must have had its humiliation for 
German manufacturers, but they did not seem 
to mind, so long as they did the trade. But 
with the outbreak of war that trade stopped. 

From that moment Serbia could no longer 
draw any supplies from the north. She had to 
rely for her imports on the one single-track line 
of railway from Salonika ; and, before she could 
receive goods by that line, she had to make new 
trade connections with Great Britain or other 
countries — not in itself an easy thing in time 
of war. The capacity of that railway line was 
further taxed always to its utmost capacity 



ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

German engineers repairing the line which was torn up by the Serbians to hinder the enemy’s advance. 
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IN THE SERBIAN MOUNTAINS. 

German supply column travelling through a pass, with a file of Serbian prisoners. 


in the carriac^c of war mater ialR and hospital 
supplies, and groat quantities of goods also 
camo that way to Bulgaria and for <l<^stinations 
beyond. The diflleulty of getting into Si^rhia, 
therefore, tho ordinary nec(‘ssit i(‘S of life, let 
alone any comforts, was prodigious. Tlu^ 
country was almost stripfx'd of luxuries; and 
for the masses of tho peoples it was a (juestion 
only of supporting life by tho simplest postfil)lo 
moans and on tho slend(uvst possible diet. 

It was on a land thus destitute and a people 
thus enfeebled that foil, first, the winter fighting 
which gav^o sonu^ 40,000 wounded to Ih^ (uirod 
for in hospitals where no hos[)itiils wer(\ and, 
second, tho still worse seoiirgo of typhus. 
With the typlius also were other diseases, 
enteric and scarlet fever and dysentery and, 
later iu alarming proportions, scurvy as a 
direct result of the poverty of tlio diet. In tho 
first months, and until tho early spring, there 
was no hospital accommodation for treating 
separately tho various kinds of patients. The 
wounded in battle, the typhus patients, those 
suffering from small-pox, scarlet fevor, enteric, 
or any other disease — all had to bo treated 


together. Nor wer(‘ there any hospital st-affs 
or any medical supplu^. Devoted nurses, 
single-handed, without a doctor or surgf^on to 
help, strove to care for, perhaps, a couple of 
himdred patients of all kinds, who wore laid, 
each toucliirig t he next, on the floor of, it might 
b(‘, a warehouse or school. It w'as not in sonuj 
cases oven possi}>l(^ to carry the dead out daily, 
Tlio dead might lie? for hours beside the living ; 
}Mid as soon as a place was vacant some one of 
t lu^ dozens waiting liad to be brought in to fill 
i(.. Tho sanitary conditions in some of iliciso 
, so-called hospitals were appalling ; and it is not 
t o he wondered at that every country — England, 
Franco, Russia, and the United States alike 
— gave many precious lives of doctors and 
nurses and hospital assistants bc‘foro tho fight 
wm won. 

To give here any detailed aec.ount of what 
was then done in Serbia would be. impossible. 
It must sufllco to say that of the British hospital 
units which did fine work must be mcm tinned 
Lady Paget’s hospital at Skoplio ; Lady Wiin- 
bome’s hospital at the same place (though that 
withdrew from Serbia in the beginning of rJuly) ; 

88-- 2 
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ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

Serbian outpost guarding the single track of the Nish-Salonika Railway which connected the main 
Serbian Army in the north with the allied troops to the south. 

Dr. James Berry’s hospital at Vmjatska Banja, at Nish. Ncjp should mention be omitted of 

and the two Red Cross units at the same place Sir Thomas Lipton, who, going out with iiis 

imdcr IMaJor Banks ; the Scottish Women, yacht (now the Hospital Ship) Erin, took 

under Doctor Tnglis, at Kraguievatz, with the parties of nurses and great quantities of 

branch under Dr. Hutcheson at Valievo ; Mrs. medical stores, on successive trips, earning great 

St. Clair Stobart’s field hospital, also at Kraguie- gratitude from the Serbian people of all classes, 

vatz. and, after its reorganization under Dr, while, in addition, by his writings after his 

Aspland, the Womided Allies at the same place, first trip in January- February, 1915, ho did 

and the two Farmers’ units at Belgrade and much to arouse public sentiment in Kfigland 

Pozarevatz. There were other British units in to an understanding of the extreme needs of 

Serbia ; and by midsmnmer the staffs of all the situation. 

combined numbered not less than 500 persons. The earnestness of the efforts which England 
All w(To luider the direction of Sir Ralph Paget made in tliis respect to help Serbia in her distress 
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may serve as some initi^jjation of whatever blame 
there may be for tlio failure to help her also in 
due season in the new trials wliicli nero pre- 
paj*ing for her. 

That Austria would ac^cept. Jier lumuliation 
and defeat as final was hardly to bo expected. 
She had been slnunod in the eyes of all the 
world; and, above all, Oerjuan irritation ami 
contempt for her incaj^aeity were ouispoktai. 
Very early in the year 1015, therefore, there 
began to bo talk of a renewed invasion. Austrian 
oflicial communiques, issued at the end of the 
year, explaining away the disaster which had 
occurred, said that the Army “ awaits now 
combats,” and — 

With rospeot to Sorbin, a fault has Ixm'ii oominitttHl, 
which, howovor, w'ill bo set ri;j:ht. It. is said that General 
J*otiorok promised to conquer before Christmas, but 
war has nob to bo finisho(i in a lix'iHi time like business ; 
it has to bo continued until the victlory is linal. 

Ax^parontly, preparations were actually s(‘t 
on foot for a second inva.sion that winter. Souk^ 
200,000 men were massed at S(5nijtwo, and there 
was talk of a combined Au.stro-Gtirman forcti 
being formed of 400,000. Tluiuoui*s on the sub- 
ject were plentiful during the first three months 
of 1015; and it must be aHsumed that the 
plans were aDanaonod only in dt^foronce to th<* 
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LADY PAGET. 

much greater o'ff(^nsive wliicli was preparing 
against the liussians in Galicia. 

Meanwhile the Serbian army was resting. 
It was still, in sjnbj of all its sufferings, fluslud 
with victory and v<‘ry confident of it-self ; 
4ind, as it bcjcanu' apparent that no immediate 
att.a(dc from Austria was to be. appr(du‘nded, 
projects for a Serbian olTcmsivt^ on the nortli 
b(‘gan to take form. In this offensives it was 
tixpefsted that the small International Force 
which Juid boon S(snt- to assist in tiie defence 
of Belgrade and the Danube front, under Boar- 
Admiral Troubridgo, would be able to render 
elTcctive help. 

The British contingent in this Tuternational 
Force consisted of loss than 90 men, with four 
2-gun batteries of naval 4*7 guns, imder Lieut. - 
Commander 0. L. Kerr, B.N., who also had 
a diminutive boat, hardly more than a tug, 
■W'hich was fitted wnth a torpe^do tube and 
carried a machine gun a.nd hecame famous as 
T/io Terror of the Danube, , The guns were 
mannc<l chiefly by Serbian artilk‘rymcn. A 
body of 30 marines, under Major B. N". Flliot, 
B.M.L.T., and Lieut. George Bullock, B.M., 
had charge of the mine -work for preventing 
the enemy from making free use of tlio river. 
In addition to tlie Britisli numibers, the force 
included a battery of Russian guns, two French 
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guns, and a party of French aviators. The 
French airmen did admirable work, both in 
reconnaissance and in fighting. They estab- 
lished a complete ascendancy over the Austrian 
airmen who occasionally made incursions into 
Serbia from across the river, the famous 
aviator Paulhan, in particular, who had been 
one of the most brilliant aerial performers in 
the days before the war, being decorated for a 
peculiarly dashing piece of work. He was 
alone at the Belgrade aerodrome when four 
hostOe machines came from across the Danube. 
Rising to meet them, he cut one out from its 
companions and, chasing it over the river, 
shot it down so that it fell a little way on the 
Austrian side. Paulhan followed, descending 
to some 300 metres, and dropped a bomb on 
the wreckage of the enemy machine, to make 
quite sure of his work ; and then, lest there 
should bo any doubt of his feat, descended 
still lower and photographed the debris. , All 
this was done while he was under fire from 
Aiistrian guns and while the other enemy 
machines, though they had retreated, were 
still in the air. 


Distinction was also won for the British force 
by Lieut.-Commandcr Kerr, who, with his little 
Terror of the DanubCy succeeded in torpedoing 
one of the big Austrian monitors wliich made 
their base (and never dared to come away from 
it) just beyond Semlin in the Save, an achieve- 
ment for which he received the D.S.O., wliile all 
the members of the boat’s crew wert^ given 
Distinguished Conduct Medals. On another 
occasion ho succeeded in tempting one of tlic 
enemy’s picket boats (a craft considerably larger 
than the Terror, looldng like a miniature, 
Dreadnought and mounting two macliino guns) 
on to a prepared mine -field where it was 
destroyed. The wreck stranded on a comer of 
Kojara Island, in mid-stream opposite to 
Belgrade, where, after Major Elliot and his men 
had plundered it of all that was worth taking 
away, it remained a conspicuous landmark 
throughout the summer. 

It is known to have been the intention to 
furnish Admiral Troubridge with a considerably 
larger force if events in the Dardanelles had 
taken a more fortimate course. Preparations 
were made in Belgrade for a much larger con- 



BRITISH NURSING UNIT AT VRANJA BANJA. 
On the right is The Times correspondent (x). 
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MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH FIELD 
HOSPITAL, 

Smiller picture : Sister in chnr^e of the British 
Field Hospital. 

tin^ont, but, as has been said, tho numbor 
of British there never a<*.tually reached 90 . 
Tho o}>joct of the International Force was to 
assist in the river d<if(uico of B(>*lgrade. Bel- 
grade itself could, as a mat ten* of fact, never be 
defended. Apart from tlie facility with which 
hostile aeroplanes could roacdi it to drop bombs, 
it was alway.s at the mercy of ilie Austrian 
guns across the river, just as the S(‘rbians could 
a.t any time have destroyed tlu^ town of Semlin. 
At first there was, indeed, a good deal of 
shelling of both towns, but in February, 1915 , 
after a particularly spiteful bombardment of 
J>elgrade, tho British guns turned their atten- 
tion on Semlin with such detcTinination that 
t ho Austrians sent a parIrmcMaire under a whiter 
flag across tho river in a rowboat to propose 
a friendly agreement under wdii(di each side 
should refrain from shelling tlie other’s city, 
both confining their attention to tho enemy 
batteries, or other legitimate military objec- 
tives, on the opposite shores. Though tlio pro- 
posal came from the Austrians, it was coTxlially 
welcomed by the Serbians, who, as will be seen 
later, were very proud of their capital city and 
very willing that it should escape rough tisag(*. 
Tho agreement, then, was made, but, like 
most things in tho war which depended only on 


Austrian or German good faith, was imper- 
fectly kept on the Austrian side. Several times 
during the summer the enemy dropped shells 
into Belgrade with an accuracy which W’'as not 
accidental. 

A much more important task for Admiral 
Troubridge’s force, then, than th<^ actual 
defending of Belgrade was the holding of that 
section of the river so that the enemy craft 
could not use it. Tho Austrians had origintdly 
seven, and, afte>r Lieut. -Commander Kiut’s 
exploit, six monitors here, besides sundry 
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picket boats. It was a force sufficient to have 
given Austria an enormous advantage, w'hether 
for offence or defence, along the w^hole of the 
northern front, if it had been free to move 
about. It never was free. During the wdiole 
of the summer none of the Austrian ])oats, 
except the one whose wreckage lay on Kojara 
Island, dared to come dovni into the Danube 
below the junction with the Sa\'e. They w^ere 
kept penned up behind Semlin, where they 
could be seen at any time in fine weather through 
a telescope from the heights about Belgi’ade 
and w’here they were protected by booms 
against the impertinent attentions of the Tetror, 
In case of Serbian invasion of Austria, it was 
])articularly desirable that the enemy monitors 
should be prevented from interfering with the 
(Tossing of the river. 

That the plans for a Serbian offensive began 
to tak(‘ form soon after the talk of a new 
N Austrian invasion died out has already been 
mentioned. Serbia doubtless did not expect 
such an offensive to bo an isolated movement 
on her part alone. She may well have dreamed 
of a united “ push ” in which Italy, on coming 
into the war, would cooperate on Serbia’s 
left and Rumania might intervene on her right. 
Some time the correspondence may be pub- 
lished which will show how far a concerted plan 
had been worked out. 

The Serbians, and especially the Serbian 
rank and file, w^ere impatient for an advance. 


and during the month of May and until wull 
into Jime it seemed likely that Serbia would 
make the great adventure on her own account. 
Various dates, from the middle of May till the 
(md of the second week in June, were more or 
loss authoritatively fixed for the beginning 
of tlie crossing of th(^ Danube. The Inter- 
national Force at Belgrade was almost hourly 
expecting the intimation wliero the crossing 
w^as to be att(‘mpted, so that it could make the 
necessary preparations, for which a period of 
throe days were to be allowed it ; and all 
Serbia was in a state of tension and restrained 
excitement. 

With the continuance of the Russian retire- 
ment and the concentration of Italian effort 
on the Isonzo front, any hope of a combined 
offensive had disappeared by about the middle 
of June. For some time afterwards there were 
those wlio continued to urge on Serbia the 
desirability of an ofiensivc^ so as to entertain as 
many enemy troops on this front as possible. 
The Serbian Government and highcT command, 
however, believed that they could best servo 
the common cause by declining to take the 
chances of an advance which must necessarily 
be attended by some risk, and by keeping its 
arim^ intact, for use in some futimc cooperative 
movement, and to be a loermanent menace 
to any German advance in the direction of 
Constantinople. 

The Serbian Anny numbered at this time 
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about 240,000 jnen of «n]l arms, with 210,000 
bayonets. The country Jias in nil some 700 
miles of frontiers, and it was ('X]:)()se<l to attack 
both from the cast and tJie west. In an;^' 
event, a large* part of the ar'iny would have to 
be h(4d l^ack for tlie protection of these fi*on- 
tiers. The scantiness of lin(*s of cojumuni- 
cation and the diflicultic's of the Danube cross- 
ing reduced the ac^tual forces which could ho 
elTectively used in an oflVuish't' to tlui north,- 
in the opinion of the 8(‘rbian higher command, 
to loss than 100,000 men. Probably the in- 
vading army could not have exu^et'ded 80,00(h 
Tt did not api)f'ar that such a force could Ixi 
of material service in div(‘rting Austro-Ciermaii 
attention from the Russian op(‘rations. If any 
serious calamity befell tin* <‘xp(*dition, liow- 
o\'(‘r, it would l)e a graven jnatt,er for S(‘rbia, 
ring<*d around with (‘n(*jni(*s as six* vas, and 
having alr(*ady all lior available* force und(‘r 
arms. Slie liad lit(*rally no res(‘rves with 
w hich to make* up for «any loss(*s. Under those 
<*ireunustances tJie nieu'e* cautious polie*y se*eMue;d 
to bo th(i wiser one ; and in this e)pinie)n Serbia 
had the support of Groat Britain. 

Serbia, it has boon saiel, was e.xposed to 
attack both from the we*st and tho (*ast. That 
she was exposed on tlio sid<^ of the Austrian 
territory on tlm \vest was obvious. ^Fhough 


less e)b\'ious to tin* world at largo, Serbia her- 
self always held that the danger from Bulgaria 
on the f*ast \vas even greater. The Se*rbians 
never had any doubt of Jhilgariaii labile volenee. 
In the events of tlie preceding winter tho Bul- 
garians had done all that th(iy could by raiding 
the railway line to prevent tlio ammunition, 
li> \vhi(;h Serbia ow’ed lier triiunpli over Austria, 
from over reaching her. ]^at(^r, in January, 
1915, similar raids liad taken place on a larger 
scale, and thesf^ again w(‘re followed by others 
still juore s<*ri()us in the bc'giiming of A])ril, 
The usual efforts were made on tlie part of Bul- 
garia to obs(Mirt^ the facts, to represent that the 
troulih^ arosc^ entir(*ly from a revolt of Turkish 
inhabitants of Serbian territory, and to deny, 
not only that Bulgarian soldiers were con- 
(‘cmod in the raid, but even that it began on 
the Bulgarian side of the frontier at, all. At 
1 . 1 x 0 worst,, it was cla.imed, certain komUadji 
hands might have bec^n implicated. 

On the Seibian side, the evidence went over- 
w'lK^huingly to show tliat th(i raiders were 
mostly dressed in regular Bulgarian uniforms, 
that they fought with regulation rifles and 
ma(?hino guns, and that they were disciplined 
and a<itod under oflioors as no komitadji bands 
ov<ir did. In proof of thoir contentions the 
Serbians had in theur possession tho uniforms 
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and equipment of the dead whom the raiders 
had left upon the field* The Bulgarian authori- 
ties, in reply, asserted that if there were any 
Bulgarian soldiers concerned they were men 
who had left the army and retired to civil life, 
and that if any rifles or ammunition were used 
they must have been some v'hieh were acci- 
dentally left in peasants^ hands after the war 
of 1913. 

The writer was at Strumitza shortly after- 
wards, and he has beside him as he writes some 
of the cartridges taken from the dead Bul- 
garians. They are regulation cartridges 
bearing the date 1914, He saw, moreover, the 
army boolcs found on the bodies of the dead, 
giving their record with the colours ; and these 
in several cases showed that the soldiers were 



LIEUT.-GOMMANDER G. L. KERR. 

of recent enlistment. There is, in fact, no doubt 
of the falseness of the Bulgarian statements. 
The Serbians were never Tinder any mis- 
apprehension on this subject. They never 
!‘c'gardod Bulgaria’s neutrality as anything 
other than a veiled hostility which bided its 
time. It may be, as has been explained in a 
preceding chapter, that early in the year — 
perhaps as late as Marcli or April — Bulgarian 
support might have been w’on, by a sufficient 
bribe, to the side of the Allies, to which in 
theory the sympathy of the Bulgarian popu- 
lation, from traditional regard for Russia and 
gratitude to England, was believed to lean. But, 
apart from King Ferdinand’s well-known incli- 
nation to the Central Powers, it was notorious in 
the Balkans that the Bulgarian General Staff 


firmly believed in the ultimate victory of Ger- 
many. Serbians, then, never had any patience 
with the sanguineness of those diplomats who 
clung throughout the summer to the belief in the 
possibility of getting Bulgaria’s cooperation. 
On the contrary, Serbia never kept loss than 
30,000 men, or one-eighth of her available 
army, within easy distance of the frontier at 
Strumitza, the troops being based on Velos. 
Towards her friendly neighbour on this side 
Serbia was compelled to stand perpetually on 
guard no less vigilantly than against her open 
enemies on the north and west. 

Throughout the summer Serbia stood thus 
on guard. Soon after it was definitely recog- 
nised that the Serbian proposal to invade 
Austria had been abandoned, the tliroat of an 
Austrian attack on Serbia began to grow again. 
By the end of June the threat appeared to bo 
formidable. There were rumours of large 
concentrations on the north at Temesvar, and 
of considerable troop movements along the 
valley of the Maros. It w'as also said that t.v^o 
Austrian divisions had been moved down into 
Bosnia. Thanks to the French airmen, how- 
ever, the Serbian General Stafi was kept woU 
informed of all movements within striking dis- 
tance of the frontier, and the summer passed 
without any such great concentration in close 
proximity to Serbian territory as to threaten 
immediate danger. Meanwhile the Serbian 
Army, now thoroughly rested, was increasing 
in efficiency, and the lines of defence on the 
north and west wore continually being improved 
and strengthened. 

Under the Serbian regulations all tln^ male 
population fit for service was incorporated in 
the army. There wore throe bans, the first 
including men from 21 to 30, the second all 
men from 30 to 38, and the tliird men from 38 
to 45. In addition, men from 18 to 20 and 
from 45 to 50 were included in the Landsturm. 
The War Rstablishment contemplated ; — 

A. — ^Ten Infantry Divisions of 1st ban troops, 
each consisting of 4 regiments of 4 battalions, 
the regiment containing about 4,500 inoii of 
all ranks. With the division were 3 squadrons 
of cavalry and an artillery regiment of 3 divi- 
sions of three 4-gun batteries, or 30 guns. 
With the miscellaneous divisional imits, the 
full strength of an infantry division was some- 
thing over 19,000 men. Total, 10 divisions, 
190,000. 

B. — ^Ten Infantry Divisions of 2nd ban troops, 
each division similar to those of the 1st ban. 
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A FRENCH ARMOURED MACHINE-GUN GAR SURROUNDED AND CAPTURED 
BY BULGARIANS NEAR STRUMITZA. 


oxcept tliat the contained only 

3 battalions instead of 4. Tlio total strength 
of the division, therefore', was about 14,500 
men. Total, 10 divisions, 145,000. 

C. hifto(in 4-battalion regimc'nls of infantry 
(not made into d. v isions) of tlio 3rd ban. hi 
addition, this ban produced a fc'w squadrons of 
cava.lry and some ]>atteri('s of artillt'ry, which 
were ocpiipped with a slow-firing De Dango 
gun. Total, about 80,000. 

D. — Two Cavalry Divisions, 1st ban troops, 
each of 2 brigades of 2 four-squadron regiments. 


witli 2 four-gun horse batteries ; or a total 
divisional strength of about 4,000 men. Total 
cavalry, 2 divisions, 8,000. 

K. — Tho Army Troops, also 1st ban, con- 
sisting of ono howitzer regimcint of 5 batteries, 
ones mountain artillery regiment of 9 batteric's, 
and ono fortress artilh'ry regiment of IG si<^gc 
guns, 

F. — Th(3 Landslunn sliould on pajDer liav<‘ 
provided about 50 bvattalions, to be used for 
garrisc n d.ity, on line's of communication, ote. 

Tho total combatant force included in tho 

88-3 
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tirst hve oi trie si^oove categories snoiUd have 
ainoimted, it will be seen, to about 425,000 
men ; but, after all its fighting, the Serbian 
Army in 1915 did not amount to more than 
240,000. The infantry in physique and moral 
were of a very high quality and, in the opinion 
of competent foreign observers, the field 
artillery, armed in the main with 75 min. 
Creusot quick-firing guns, was extremely good. 
In addition, there w^ere the De Bange, siege and 
moimtain guns mentioned above. Also 120 
7.5 Krupp quick-firing guns, of the nearly 
500 captured from the Austrians, had been 
used to equip 40 additional 3-gim batteries, for 
which there was abimdance of captured ammu- 
nition. In all there were about 500 quick- 


BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 

Heavy gun being drawn along a difficult road. 
Smaller picture: British and Serbian troops in the 
trenches. 

firing gims. Each battalion of infantry had 
two machine-gims, the regulation infantry 
rifle being the 7 mm. Mauser. Serbia and the 
Balkans generally are not a country favourable 
to the extensive use of cavalry, wliich was the 
weakest part of the Serbian organization.* 

The army, then, was small and thoni was 
no possibility of increasing it from any r(\sorv( s. 
On the other hand, the material was very fine. 
The British Army doctors, from their oxperiem o 
in inoculating a large proportion of tho Serbian 
soldiery, declared them to be physically the 
finest lot of men that they had ever seen. 
Their courage was undoubted. Their discipline 
was less rigid and more informal than that of 
the great European armies ; but the evcnta 
of the preceding autumn liad shown that they 
could preserve their moral through all the dis* 
heartenment of a month of retirement and 
defeat and remain well enough in hand to bo 
able to assume the offensive with extraordinary 
dash and vigour. They had the one con- 
spicuous quality of having been inured to liard 
living and scanty faro from childhood, and were 
therefore able to fight almost without oom- 
missaria-t. The feats of endurance on the part 
of some regiments, of the First and Third 
Armies especially, in the winter fighting were 
almost incredible. The transport was practi- 
cally all by ox-wagons, which, though slow and 
cumbersome, are bettor adapted to the bad 

These explanations supplement the diHOusjrion of 
the Serbian strength ^ven in Vol. II., pp. 285-7. 
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roiicU and hilly country than some more modern 
vehicles would be. A fleet of heavy motor 
lorries had, indeed, been imported from England 
during the summer, but the use of those was 
almost entirely confined to serving the defen- 
sive positions on the lino from Valievo to Ub, 
where excellent military roads liad been made 
for them. 

Those positions, however, wore never brought 
ui> to the standard of modern warfare. The 
St'rbians, lacking experience of the effects of 
heavy artillery lire as it is now understood, 
clierished a certain contempt for trench war- 
fare ; and while, in the triple lines of defence 
on the north and north-west, the natural 
features of the broken country wore utilised 
with groat sldll, the positions themselves wer(^ 
better suited to the kind of fighting to which 
Serbia had l)oen accustonaed in former wars than 
to the conditions whicli have been developed 
m the present confli<jt. The way in which they 
had l^n able to treat tho Austrians in the 


preceding winter had perhaps made them over- 
confident. 

It must always be borne in mind that the 
Serbian plans of defence were formed entirely 
with a view to repelling an invasion from the 
north or west. That they profoundly dis- 
trusted Bulgaria it is needless to repeat, and 
we have seen that a sufficient force was always 
kept along tho eastern frontier to repel anything 
except an invasion in strength. Against sucli 
a real inv^asion by Bulgaria, Serbia looked to 
her Allies to protect her. Her alliance with 
Greece was explicit and seemed to ensure tho 
cooperation of the Greek army the moment 
that a r<.‘gular Bulgarian force crossed the 
Serbian frontier. Beyond Greece, however, 
Serbia also looked to the Powers of the Entente 
Tho little International Force at Belgrade was 
an eamost of the intention of those Powers to 
protect her. She never believed that they 
would suffer her to be crushed, if only because 
of tho value of Ikt existence as a barrier on tho 
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road to Constantinople. For her own part, 
assuming that she would be free to devote her 
whole attention to the task, it was the belief 
of the Serbian higher command that the 
Serbian Army would be able to hold indefi- 
nitely and to repel any invading force from the 
north or west not exceeding 400,000 men. 
A larger force than that, up to, perhaps, 700,000, 
they believed that they w’ould be able to hold 
for at least a month, so as to give their friends 
time to come to their assistance. Their pre- 
parations never contemplated having to meet 
single-handed the full weight of an invasion 
from the north as well as the assault of Bulgaria 
with all her strength from the east. 


During the summer and early autumn of 
1915 the actual military operations in Serbia 
were fe^w. There was always a certain inter- 
change of artillery fire and constant sniping 
going on across the Save and Danube. Now 
and again there were minor incidents of some 
importance, as in the matter of Misliiska Ada, 
an island in mid-stream near {Sha])atz, where, 
in July, the Austrians succeeded in surprising 
the small Serbian post on tho island, only 
themselves to be attacked hy a larger force on 
the following day, when tho island reinaini‘d in 
Serbian hands and tho Austrians lost 120 
prisoners. There were freqmait collisions of 
small forces on the Bosnian frontier, wdicro the 




Serbians held tliroughout tho year a certain 
tract of Austrian territory. There was a 
certain amount of aerial activity, a squadron of 
Austrian aeroplanes on one occasion penetrating 
as far as Kraguievatz and dropping bombs 
which caused a dozen casualties in tho civilian 
population. But the most important operation 
of the season* was the Serbian invasion of 
Albania. 

The Serbian column, with machine and light 
mountain guns, left the south end of Lake 



WAITING FOR THE ENEMY. 

Setting up a quick-firing gun. Circle picture; On the look-out for snipers. 
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BUTISH NAVAL GUNS IN SERBIA. 

British sailors and soldiers, assisted by Serbians, assembling a naval gun. 


Oclirida on t-lic day of May. Tiu‘ (‘ouiiiry 
was extromely difj[](Hilt», but thc^ Serbians 
advanced with gn*at dash, fighihig a sucu^essful 
ongagciucnt at Kakre^w and roatdiing b^lbasan 
on June 3. They dr()V(t tlu‘ (uunuy out of 
formidable positions in the (h*ab(‘ Mountains 
and, pushing on, occupied Tirana and Kavaia 
and also advanc(‘d a.s far iiorth as Ishmi. Thc^ 
Albanians woni cominand(*d by Austrian 
oHicers. Tlio total Serbian Iohs(‘s wore about 
200, and they captured sev<ui x\uKtrian machine 
and mountain guns. Finding the (mcuuy 
txicupying vc^ry strongly (mtreneluxl positions 
in a semicircle round Durazzo, wliich it would 
have boon very costly to attempt to storm, 
the invaders contented themselves with in- 
vesting the position, and sat down to starv'c 
out Burazzo, where Fssad Paslia was luOd a 
prisoner. Simultaneously with the Serbian ad- 
vance, a Montenegrin force made a demon- 
stration on the north, and Greek troops also 
cooperated in the south, not joining in tlie 
fighting but occupying towns after the Serbians 
had taken and evacuated them. 

At the beginning of August it became 
generally known in Sc'rbia that the Entente 


Powers had made proposals (which have 
l)een <liscuss(‘d in Chapter OXIV.) witli 
a view to obtaining cessions of territory to 
l^ulgaria, in order to win the Jatt(‘r\s adherence 
to the Allied cause. The ideas of what would 
satisfy Bulgaria, sec ‘in to have been shaped for 
h<^r by the Allies, and they took the form of the 
cession by Serbia of what is known as the 
“ non-contested zone” (i.e. the zone which 
wiis r(‘gar<l(‘d as un quest iona}>ly Bulga.rhm) in 
ilio Scu'ho -Bulgarian Treaty of February 20, 
1912. This gave to Bulgaria all that portion 
of Old Serbia and Serbian Macedonia south of 
a line drawn from Mount Golem, on the frontier 
a littl(5 south-west of Sofia, to the norihern 
end of Lake Oclirida. The cession would have 
included ili(^ important towns of Veles, Prilcp, 
and Monastir. 

The news that it was proposed to a.sk the 
siirrondor of so much territory, v'hich had so 
recently been ac(|uircd at the cost of so much 
blood, had a bad rece])tion in Serbia. In 
military circles especially tlic fooling for a 
while rail very high. It was freed v (It)clared 
that the attempt to make the surrender would 
bring about the downfall not only of the 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 
Bulgarian troops repairing telegraph wires in Serbia. 


Oovernment but of the dynasty. The proposal 
that the territory should not be conceded 
immediately to Bulgaria, but that it should be 
held in trust by the Entente Powers, being 
meanwhile garrisoned by, presumably, British 
troops, until the end of the war, found no 
approval. There were those who did not hesi- 
tate to say that the terms offered by the Central 
Powers were vastly preferable to such a national 
humiliation, and that it would be better to 
accept the overtures which Austria was known 
to be making. This extreme view, however, 
had not mxich support. 

To M. Pashitch, more than to anyone f*lse, 
belongs the credit of withstanding and cooling 
down the wrath of this patriotic outburst. At 
the hurried conferences which took place at 
Nish, in those first ten days of August, it is 
known to have been his wise and moderate 
counsel wliich led to the temperate and con- 
ciliatory course which Serbia thenceforward 
followed. It has to be remembered that no 
Serbian at that time had any belief that 


Bulgaria would in any circmnstances throw in 
lier lot with the Entente. Her path, it was 
believed, was already chosen. The most that 
could possibly be hoped for from her was a 
promise of neutrality ; and that this neutrality 
would be anything more friendly than tho 
thinly veiled hostility which she had shown up 
to that time was not believed. In Gree(*(‘ 
M. Venizelos held precisely thfe same view. 
Both in Serbia and in Greece it is probable 
that the ultimate sacrifice would have boon 
made if there had been any certainty that the 
sacrifice would achieve its end. In both 
comitries, however, there the same reluc- 
tance to make promises and consent, to sacri- 
fices which would probably only be rejected, 
but which might at some future time be quoted 
against them. If all the non-contested zone 
was ethnographically Serbian, it would surely 
be argued that under no circumstances would 
Serbia consent to surrender it. If an offer to 
surrender it could be extorted from Serbia, it 
would, though rejected, be equivalent to a 
confession on her part that she had no right to 
it. Such a confession might be extremely 
useful in some future crisis in the tangled 
diplomacies of the Balkan States. As M. 
Venizelos said at the time to a correspondent 
of The Times : “ The price which might not be 
at all too high to be worth paying for Bul- 
garia’s active cooperation may be much too 
high to be even worth discussing until wo kno^c 
what it is going to buy.” 

Meanwhile it became daily more and more 
evident that the time for negotiations was getting 
very short. Certain members of the Bul- 
garian Ministry at the time who were noto- 
riously Germanophile wore accustomed to be 
used as a channel through wliich Gennan 
official news and views were communicated to 
the Bulgarian public. The accuracy of the 
information which came through that channel 
had more than once been recently demonstrated. 
Some weeks before it took place, these Ministers 
had been able to announce with exactness the 
date of the beginning of the German offensive 
in Galicia. A little later, also well in advance 
of the event, they had foretold the precise date 
of the fall of Warsaw and what Germany would 
do when the city came into her hands. It was 
unfortunate that, in contrast with tho accuracy 
of these prophecies, distinguished Englishmen 
had visited Sofia with explicit predictions, 
which were tantamount to promises, of the 
date of the fall of Constantinople — a date 
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which, at tho begimiiiig of August, 1915, had 
long gone by. 

W^ien, about this time, then, those authori- 
ties in SoGa began to let it bo known that 
Germany was really about to begin the groat 
olfensivo against Serbia, their announcement, 
had considerable weight. At tho middle of 
August they began to circulate tho statement 
that the olTensive would begin in tho tim’d 
week of September, and that this time th(^ 
attack would bo made in such overwhelming 
force as, in a phrase which was said to bo that 
of tho Kaiser himself, “ to wipe Serbia off tho 
map for over,” Very soon afterwards rumours 
grew of largo movoixionts of troops on tlie north 
of the Danube, and especially of a groat con- 
centration going on at Tenu^svar. 

Even before this date, however, those in 
command of the International Force at Belgrade 
had grown uneasy at certain ovidoncos of 
increased activity on the oi)posito shores of tho 
Danube and Save. Tho Austrians had bo<ui 
permitted to occupy Somendrevo (or yomon- 
dria) Island as well as Kojara. FurtluTinore, 
they wore very busy at Panchovo, when^ there 
seemed to bo a not incon.sidorablo number of 
small craft. It has been said above tlmt tho 
Serbians were very confident of their a>)ility 
to hold an invasion from the north ; also that 
they attachcid gr<5at importaiuio to tho pnvscr- 
vation from destruction of the beautiful town 
of Belgrade?. ’'Thc^so two motives .scorn to have 
combined to mak<? th(?m indiffi^ront to what- 
ever tho enemy might bo doing on t.he n(>rth<?rn 


bank of the river. The Serbian Higher Com- 
mand does not appear to have believed t.liat 
any serious danger was to bo apprehond(Hl 
either from Semenciria Island or from Panclievo, 
and, under pressure of the civil authorities, it 
was undoubtedly reluctant to do anytiiing 
which was likely to provoke the enemy into 
active retaliatory measures against tho ca])ital 
Semenciria Island was about four miles long, 
and wooded. Panehevo, some ten miles by 
water below Belgi’ado, was well sheltered, by 
islands and trees. At either place it w’as 
difficult, except from the reports of airmen, to 
know exactly what was going on. In July the 
representatives of the Allies at Belgrade had 
called tho attention of tho Commander of the 
Army of Belgrade, General Jivkoviteh, t o tho 
apparent activity. of the enemy at those points, 
but it was decided not to intoi’fere with 
him. 

Tho Serbians do not seem to have contem- 
plated the probability of a direct frontal attack 
on Belgrade itself. The city, most unfor 
tunately placed for a capitiil, occupied what 
was practically a salient, though protected by 
the rivers all along tho front, into tlio onc‘my’s 
i(?pritory. It was thouglit more likely that, 
as in former cases, tho Austrian attack, when it 
came, would bo diroct(?d against points to tho 
<?ast and west of tho town, so compelling its 
Htratcgi(;al evacuation, rather than against the 
salient itself. If they erred in tliis, how’(?v(?r, 
tho Serbians were iniicli more k('<?nly alive 
tlian woi’o the Govornmonts of tlie Entente 
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Powers to the reality of the danger wJiich 
threatened from Bulgaria. At the end of 
September, when the Allies still clung to a 
hope of wiiming Bulgaria’s coo])(n*ation, even 
after her mobilization, the Serbians proposed 
to anticipate the enemy’s action and strike 
first by a thrust at Sofia. The proposal, how- 
ever, was discouraged, ami Serbia remained in 
an attitude of defence. 

Partly from misconception of the enemy’s 
plans of attack on the north, partly iron\ con- 
fidence, bred from the events of the preceding 
winter, that even if the Austrians (or Austro- 


THE GREAT RETREAT. 

A scene on a road outside Kralievo: war-worn 
troops tramping along a road to take up fresh 
positions. 

Germans) succeeded in crossing the rivers they 
could be held, as they, had been held bcf<jre, at 
the lines farther back, and ]:)artly tliroiigli a just 
appreciation of the disaster that would folh w 
if the Bulgarians were permitted to attack 
unopposed on the flank, so turning the whole 
Serbian positions by getting round to the rt'ar- - 
from all these motives combined tlio detene(‘s 
of the Bclgi’aclo salient were, at the (Titktal 
moment, weakened instead of being ineu'ascd. 
All the troops wore withdrawn from the imnus 
diate vicinity of the city, except two infantry 
regiments, the 7th and 10th, though (no 
Division was held in reserve some forty nuk‘s 
to tlie south. The Serbian licavy artill(‘ry 
was all removed to the Bulgarian frontiiT, 
except two 12 cm. howitzers on Topehidor Hill, 
as also w'ere the French aviators, as well as all 
the searchlights, but one. With the exception 
of the howitzers at Topchider, the only guns 
left in Belgi’ado were two old Russian 14 cm. 
and one quick-firing 1C5 rnm. in tlie fortress, 
two French 14 cm. at Topchider, and one 
two-gun battery of British 4*7 in a ])osition 
at Veliko Varehar. The other Britisli guns 
(three two-gun batteries) had been sent to 
Ostrujnitza Tcholin Grob, ten miles down the 
Danube, and to Grotska, the western and 
eastern bases of the salient respect. ively, in 
accordance with the belief of the Serbian 
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Coiimiancl that this was where crossings of the 
river were most likely to be attempted. 

After tliree clays of fairly heavy iDut desultory 
boiiibardnuait, at daybreak on October (1 the 
direct attack opened on lk‘lgrade with immense 
vio](‘iK!e. it was uiKlou])tedly a complete 
Hur]U‘iso. The mimbt^r of guns used was very 
large, including l)-ineh and 12-inch howitzers. 
It was estimated that in the course' of 24- hours 
no k‘ss than 48,()()d shells of all sorts W'ere 
thrown into thc^ arc'a of the Jk‘lgrade dcfcucM's. 
In addition, tho caieiny's aeroplane's k('pt flying 
low’ over the city and dropping bombs w’iierever 
they j>lea,s(ul. I'o this terrific assault the city 
was jmu'ti(*ally unabh' to r(‘])ly. The iVllied 
artillery, as lias alr<'ady hei'ii said, was disjiosed 
not to ri'jiel an attack upon JJelgi'ade itself, 
but to previ'ut' frc'o inov(‘nn‘nt in the rivea* of 
tlic^ enemy lioats. ^The only Allii'd guns w’hich 
wc'i'ci in a jiosition to oHer any active' n'sistance 
to the enemy’s attack wi'ri' th<' Russian guns 
in tlu^ fortress, iioth of the lu^avy guns w<'re 
put out of a(‘tion on th<* first day by din'ct hits, 
and Inul U) bc^ stripjxjd and abandonc'd, while 
tlu) (puck-liri'i* ran out of ammunition and was 
diistroyc'd by the Russians themselves. The 
British batti^ry at V(‘lik<5 Varchar did not (‘.omo 
into action on the first day, as it. (^luld do 


nothing to help to repel the enemy’s landing, 
and it w'as better to keep its position concealed 
until it could be used effectively. 

Tho destruction wrought by the enemy’s 
bombardment was almost complete. Such 
anti-aircTaft guns as there were on the Serliian 
side wore immediately located, and all W'ore 
(le.stroy<^d on tho first day. The electric light, 
telephone and teh'graph communications were 
all cut. Tho (uiy was on fire at many ])oints, 
and tho whole river front w^as }3uivcrizcd and 
torn to ])its. JDuri ug the night of the 0th the 
enemy coinmeiieed his landing operations, 
using flotilhis of flat-bottoinc'd boats which 
liad been prepared at Jakovo, on tho Save, 
and Iiehind Siaulin. Tho landing w^as made in 
two places : on lhf3 \vest end of Tziganlia 
Island, wdiich W’as connected with tho Serbian 
shore by a bridge, and at i*ho Danube quays on 
tho front of tho city itself. It W'as estimated 
t hat by daybreak of October 7 bctw’omi 4,0o0 and 
5,000 men liad made good their footing at those 
two xioiiits. Tho eastern portion of '’I’ziganlia 
Island W’as still held by a small force of Si^rbian 
infantry wdio fought with gi’oat gallantry, hut, 
in tho course of that day, tho small remnant 
of survivors w'as compclltHl to evacuate. 

Tlu' bomliardnient continui'd with tindi- 



BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 
Setting up a quick-firing gun. 
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minishod fury throughout the day of October 7.* 
In th(^ morning the British battery at Volike 
V^archar came into action against batteries 
across tlio river, Jiaving 24 guns and 4 howitzers 
over against it. TJio concentration of fire was 
su<*lx that both the British guns were covered 
with debris and ]iad to })o abandoned until 
night, when they were cleared and were ready 
for action again next day. Another British 
l>attery was on this day brought from Grotska 
and got into position on Banovo Hill, which 
commanded '‘J''ziganlia Island. It ernne into 
action in the afternoon and was immediately 
made the object of concentrated tire, but 
<ion tinned in action throughout the remainder 
of the day. Tlio British guns at Velike Var- 
elxar meanwhile had also begun firing again, 
but <^n(^ was almost immediately destroyed by 
a direct hit from a heavy howitz<'j*. The enemy 
monitors now came out and attempted to take 
a hand in t-lio lighting. They were at oxico 
attacked by the two French guns and the one 
n^maining British gun, and driven off. One of 
tho French guns, however, was also the victim 
of a direct hit and made useless. 

TliO enemy continued landing men in large 
numbers during tho night of October 7-8, and 
tho morning of tho 8th saw him practically in 
possession of tho river front of tho city. Tiie 
city itself was burning fiercely o.t several points 
and there remained only one Frt^nch gun at. 
Topchider, one British gun at Velike Varchar 
and tw'O Jiritish guns at Banovo Hill. B(‘f(>r(X 
noon of that day tho British gun at. Velike 
Varchar was hit and d<‘.st.roy<‘(i. In the after- 
noon tho French destroyed and alxandoncd 
tlunr remaining gun. Ordc'rs w(T(‘. given to 
(bwtroy the British batt(‘ry on Banovo. but, 
with groat gallantry, under cover of the dusk, 
t)»o men sucetjoded in bringing up the ox-teams 
and got th(' guns away down on(‘ side of tho 
hill while the other was already in possession 
f)f the enemy infantry. Thos(^ guns w(‘r(‘ of 
valuable assistance lat<a’ in lielping to cover 
the retreat of the Sc'rbian Army, 

The attack liaving begun on the morning 
of Oct ober 0, J^<dgrado had fallen by October 8. 
Tho little defending force, hop(4essly ovra’- 
wh(‘lme(l as it was, could not liave done 
more than it did. So fa,r as po-'-siblo all 
tho war matcadal belonging to tho Allit‘s, 
including surplus ammunition, tho picket 
boat, tho Terror of Ihe 2)(nvuh<\ mines, 
torpedoes, gun cotton and so forth, were 
d<*stroyocl or put beyond tho cmemy’s reach, 


some of the operations for the purpose being 
conducted under heavy infantry as well as 
artillerj^ fire and at great risk. The Russian, 
French and British missions all fell back on 
Torlak, whence they received orders from the 
Serbian Higher Command at Kraguievatz ta 
proceed by train to Tchupria. Reinforcements 
from tho Serbian Reserve Division, already 
mentioned, were pushed up to Belgrade on the 
8th, but they found tho city as well as Banovo 
Hill and other points already in the enemy’s 
hands and were again withdrawn. Thus the 
Serbian capital again passed into Austrian hands. 


A second crossing of the Danube was made 
at Semendria, where the attack commenced 



BELGRADE. 

Ruined houses in one of the streets. 


0 . day later than that on Belgrade. The 
bombardment here was equally fierce and 
overwhelming. It was estimated that the 
enemy had in action against Semendria 
tliroughout tho days and nights of October 7 
anti 8 no less than 200 guns of all calibres, and 
it was soon discovered that 20 guns had, as 
had been feared, been got into position on the 
island imder cover of the trees. There U’as 
practically nothing to reply to this tremendous 
fire, and after two days ihe enemy crossed the 
river in force and occupied tho town, though 
not until after desperate fighting with il-e 
Serbian infantry. 
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GENERAL VON GALLWITZ, 
Commander of the German Army which captured 
Semendria. 


A small detacliment of the British contin- 
gent, under command of Lieutenant Bullock, 
was stationed here with a torpedo battery and 
a number of mines. There was nothing that 
they could do of any effectiveness to prevent 
the landing, wliich was carried out by a fleet 
of small boats which had been got ready at 
Panchevo and behind the island. Ail that 
they could do was to remain at their posts, 
which they did under very heavy fire, as long 
as there was any chance of their being of 
service, and then to destroy what material 
they could not take away, before joining the 
rest of the British contingent at Torlak. 

It should be mentioned that each of the 
British batteries was under the command of a 
Serbian officer. All of these officers behaved 
with great gallantry, and mention should 
especially be made of No. I. Battery at Volike 
Varchar, imder Captain Axentia Katitch, 
which, in the operations already described, lost 
me officer and 14 inen killed or wounded, out 
)f a total strength, British and Serbian, of 
2 officers and 22 men. 

The general command of the Austro -German 
army group which was entrusted with the 
invasion of Serbia was in the liands of Marshal 
von Mackensen. The army which attacked 
Belgrade was under the Austrian General 
Kovess ; that which captured Semendila 
under General von Gallwitz. In the attack 
on Belgrade both Austrian and German troops 
were engaged. The artillery was largely 
German on the whole front. The infantry 
which made the landing on Tziganlia Island, 
appears to have been Hungarian, while Germans 


forced the landing on Danube quays. The 
two forces united in the city and, after some 
desperate street fighting, the two flags were 
hoisted side by side on the fortress of Belgrade 
and over the now Palace. 

Some circumstances should bo noted here. 
While the amoimt of German artillery lent for 
the invasion of Serbia was large, the actual 
number of Gorman troops employed seems to 
have been small. The whole Austro-German 
army of invasion did not, in the earlier stages, 
exceed 150,000 men. It is possible that 
ultimately as many as 250,000 of the combined 
armies may have been pushed into’ the 
country. 

The Central Powers had, tliroughout the 
preliminary period of preparation and negotia- 
tion, declared that this time the invasion was 
to be in overwhelming force. It is quite 
certain that even a force of 250,000 would not 
have been overwhelming if the Serbians could 
have given it their undivided attention. We 
have seen that the Serbians were confident of 
their ability to handle an enemy force of twice 
that number ; and, imaided, it is not to be 
supposed that the Central Powers would have 
imdertaken the operation with less tlian half 
a million men. The point is that they knew 
that they w'ero not to operate unaided. They 
knew that they were going to have Bulgaria’s 
assistance, with which the smaller force would 
be adequate to its task. Tliey must have been 
confident of this long before the actutil attack 
was delivered — at least for some weeks before 
—dining all of which time the Governments 
of the Entente Powers were still carrying on 
negotiations with Bulgaria, still believing that 
Bulgaria’s cooperation might be won. 

The story of those negotiations has already 
been told in Chapter CXIV., but it will be worth 
while here again to compare some of the dates : 

It was on October 3 that Russia addre.sscd 
her final note of protest to Sofia — the day, 
that is, on which the preliminary bombard- 
ment of Belgrade commenced. It was on 
October 5 that the Ministers of the Entente 
Powers at Sofia requested their passports, and 
not until the 8th did they leave the capital, 
or the day on which Belgrade fell. Bulgaria 
had mobilized as long ago as September 28. 
There is good reason to believe that a secret 
treaty, by which Bulgaria practically bound 
herself to the course which she afterwards 
took, had been signed as far back as August 
17. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE SERBIAN ARMY. 
A ni}$ht bivouac in the Western mountains. 


Tlio firsf aoi.nal invasion of 8or])ia by Bul- 
garian troops so<‘nis to liavo taken place on 
October 11 at a point. n<uir Kniasliovatz, to the 
north-oiist of Nish. Later, af)paroiitly on the 
eamo day, Bulgaria, n troops also crossed the 
frontier near J.<esko\'aiz, ahoui. an t'fjual dis- 
ta.n(‘(‘ to the sout.h-(‘ast of tlu^ t(‘rriju>ra,ry 
Serbian (^a-pital. Th<^ situai ion in which S<'r])ia, 
now found liersc‘lf \va,s tlu^ worst t.ha.t her fears 
could have pi(^turc‘d. Sh(^ was ring(*(l around 
witli ontanies on all sides exc(‘.pt tla^ south and 
extreme south-west. On tlu^ north and west 
the Austro -G<Tinan f<)rces may not at this 


period have exceeded, as we have seen, 150,000 
men ; but they liad n,n overwhelming weight 
of guns. On the east Bulgaria’s army certainly 
exceeded 300,000. In all, the foes in the field 
amounted to at least 000,000 ; against which 
Sc^rbia liad only her 240,000 men, vastly 
inferior in all details of equipment and hope- 
lessly ontclass(‘d in heavy a.rtillery. Of her 
Allies, Greece had failed her entirely, and the 
otliers, moving slowly, were too fa,r away to 
render any effc^ctive help. 

The tale of the next two months is a tale of 
pure tragedy. 
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GENERAL VON GALLWITZ IN SERBIA. 

The first blows in the combined attack had 
been delivered, as we have seen, with shattering 
force by the armies of von Kovess and von 
Oallw’itz respectively against Belgrade and 
Semendria, Both these places were securely 
in the hands of the Austro -German forces by 
October S. - 

Bulgarian mobilization had been begun on 
September 23, and the final decrees had been 
issued on Sejjtember 28. Bulgarian troops 
under General Bogatchefi crossed the Serbian 
frontier and fighting had begim on October 11, 
but it was not xmtil the 14th that the formal 
declaration of war against Serbia was made. 
Before that date Bulgarian troops had invaded 
Serbian territory at half a dozen points, and 
active hostilities had begun almost along the 
whole frontier from the Danube to the Greek 
border. Besides th(i first collisions, both on 
Serbian territory, to the oast of Kniashevatz 
and by Leskova tz, which have already been 
mentioned, Bulgarian columns had, between 
the 11th and 13th, pushed into enemy country 
(1) at Negotin, in the Timok Valley, at the 
extreme uorthern corner of Bulgaria ; (2) at 
Zaitchar, halfway between Negotin and Knia- 
shevatz, the terminus of the railvny to Parat- 
chin and also of the uncompleted railway to 
Nish ; (3) towards Vrania, on the main railway 


midway from Nish to the Greek frontier, and 
(4) on the road from Kustendil to Kumanovo, 
near to Egri Palanka, A day or two later 
fierce fighting was also gomg on between 
Tsaribrod and Pirot, on the main Nish-Sofia 
railway, and in the Strumitza region, where 
the earliest Bulgarian thrust had not been 
delivered, one may assume, only because, 
taught by bitter experience, the Serbians held 
the frontier here in too great force. 

The Bulgarian attacks were delivered, there- 
fore, with practical simultaneity at eight 
different points, showing how well the plans 
had been prepared. It w^as, of course, the 
natural strategy, seeing the enormous numeri- 
cal advantage which Bulgaria possessed. Even 
with their smaller forces thc^ Serbians, having 
the main north-and-south i ail way line to help 
them, might have been able to mass troops 
enough at any one given point to repel an 
invasion in whatever strength. But they 
could not be strong everywhere j nor, on the 
other hand, could they allow any one of the 
attacks to go unopposed, so permitting the 
enemy to cut the railway and pierce into the 
very heai't of the country. The position of 
Serbia, indeed, if it had not. been so profoundly 
pathetic, would have been almost ludicrous. 

Belgrade had, we know, been stripped of 
men, guns, aircraft, searclilights — almost every- 
thing needed for its defence. The whole of 
the northern and north-western fronts had 
been similarly impoverished, in the hoj)© of 
being able to offer some adequate resistance 
to the Bulgarian advance. With her whole 
army at her disposal, Serbia would have made 
a brave show either against Bulgaria or against 
the Austro-German invasion. She had to do 
her best, sending, perhaps, two-thirda of her 
strength to the eastern and most vulnerable 
side, leaving all her northern lines pitiably 
lightly held, but hoping that by some miracle, 
as in the preceding vinter, oven the insufficient 
screen of troops winch she could interpose 
might be enough to bold the Austro-German 
advance long enough to enable help to reach 
her. Without the Gorman heavy artillery, 
perhaps the miracle would have happened. 
But against thxt artillery the Serbians were 
powerless. 

As it was, even the enemy bore testimony 
to the obstinacy with wliich the lift e hands of 
Serbians contested every mile of the advance 
WVitors in the German Press, after a fortnight’s 
fighting, complained that it had so far been 
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THE ENEMY AT NISH. 

The Kaiser (1) with the Bulgarian Commander-in- 
Chief (2) ; King Ferdinand of Bulgaria (3) ; 

Marshal von Mackensen (4). 

impoasiblo to bring the Sorbiati Army as a 
whole to a geiu^ral action. 1'ho enemy fought, 
it w’as explained, “ always in small parties,” 
and those small parties “ hiirdly ovor siiiTon- 
di^red, but fought on bitterly to the end,” 
whence arose ‘‘bloody liand-to-hand encounters” 
and despe^rato single eoinbats. It is a tragic 
vision which th<‘so pietunw, drawn by the 
taioiuy, conjure nj) : the “small ])arties ” of 
Serbians — all that there w(‘ro of them — 
tlirowing theunsedves desperately against the 
eiKuny masses, not sinTondering, but fighting 
always ”to the on<l” in forlorn defence of their 
country. 

On llu‘. east, tlie Jhdgarians tasted tlje 
qualify of the S(Tbians in larger doses. Hero 
at several points tlu'ro was bitter fighting, as 
noiiibly in the Pii’ot region, a])out Kniashovatss 
and on the road to Kumanovo, At each of 
tlies<' poinfs the invaders sidTercd vc^ry heavy 
losst's, and mon* fhan on<‘ liard fought day left 
th<i numerically inferior Serbians in possession 
of the hold. Hut (‘.vcTything was uh<‘.1(^ss. Tho 
first real calamity on this front eame on 
October 10, wlion, aft.<a* sonui sUtu fighting, 
the Bulgarians sticccedod in occupying Vrania, 
thereby cutting tho railway botwo<ai Nish and 
the south. According to Bulgarian accounts 
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KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 
At the Austrian Headquarters. 

of tho battle, it was a regiment of tlie Bulgarian 
Royal Guards which finally broke the Serbian 
d(‘feiieo and seized the town. With the 
railway cut, it was as if Serbia’s backbone w’cre 
broken. 

Without attempting to follow all tho minor 
operations in dotail, it will Ix^ w(‘ll to look at 
tho situation as it stood a fortnight aft<*r th<i 
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attack on Belgrade, and ten days after 
Bulgaria’s first advance into Serbian territory. 

On October 21, then, the army of von 
Kovess, from Belgrade, had forced its way as 
far as Leskovatz and Stepoyevatz, about 30 
miles south and south-west of Belgrade, and 
was threatening Sopot, slightly to tho east of 
those places. Keeping pace with von Kovess, 
on Ins left, von Gallwitz, from Semenclria, had 
occupied Selevatz and, pushing up the valley 
of the Mlava, was near to Ranovatz. It was on 
this day, October 21, that the Headquarters 
Staff thought it best to evacuate Kraguievatz. 
The Danube and Save had now been crossed 
at many points, but especially on the extreme 
west an Austrian column had retaken Shabatz 
and was thrusting in the direction of Valievo. 
On the extreme east, after very hard fighting, 
the enemy had crossed the river at Orsova, 
close to the Koumanian frontier, thus opening 
navigation dowm the river into Bulgaria, an 
event for which a number of boats laden with 
ammunition had been gathered at Orsova 
waiting. Thus the ^vhole Save and Danube 
frontier was in the enemy’s hands, and his 
forces were already on the average some 30 
miles into the country. 

On the west the Drina had been crossed ’at 
several points, but most important was that a 
large force operating from Vishegrad, in Bosnia, 
was slowly pushing back the Serbian resistance 
and threatening Uzitsha, tho terminus of the 
branch railway on which were I^ushevatz and 
Kraliovo. 

On the east the fighting was in progress 
along the whole length of the Bulgiuian fron- 
tier. Commencing from the north, the Bul- 
garians had occupied Negotin and Zaitchar, 
and desperate combats were going on in tho 
immediate vicinity of both Pirot and Knia- 
shevatz. At Vrania, as has been said, the main 
raih^'ay line was already cut, and the enemy had 
raided down tho line as far as Boyanovatz. 
From Kustendil, after bloody fighting at Egri 
Palanka, the Bulgarians were close to Kiimauovo. 
Filially, jnishing up the valley of the Brogal- 
nitsa, a Bulgarian column had again reached 
tlie railway at Veles, and had occupied tho 
half of the town on the eastern bank of the 
river. 

A glance at the map will show how forlorn 
was Serbia’s plight, with the enemy, out- 
numbering her armies by three to one, and 
with ten times the weight of guns, thrusting 
inwards from every side. Not only w^as the 


fate of the country sealed, but the whole Serbian 
Army, as well as the Government, with the 
King, the Crown Prince and all the foreign 
missions, were in imminent danger of being 
surrounded, and compelled to let themselves 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 

The sole ray of light in the darkness, and that 
was but a feeble one, was that the Allies were 
landing troops at Salonika, and small French 
and British columns had jDushed up along the 
railway across the frontier at Ghevgeli, th(^ 
French f oh owing tho line to Strumitza, and 
thence heading for Veles, ’while the British 
held the railway from the frontier and occupied 
advance iDOsitions about Lake Doiran. At this 
time the British force, of the 10th Division 
under Gen. Sir B. Mahon, K.C.B., did not 
exceed 13,000 men. The French were, per- 
haps, half as numerous again. On the date at 
which we have outlined the situation above, 
October 21, the Allied Fleets, a blockade of 
the .dSgean coasts having been declared four 
days provioTKsly, carried out an effective bom- 
bardment of Dedeagatch. On sliore, however, 
the total allied strength in Serbia did not 
exceed 32,000 or 33,000, which did not go far 
to redress the balance against Serbia, which 
was in the neighbourhood of 400,000. There 
was, however, a hope that even this small 
force might be of use in preventing the Bul- 
garians from geti/ing across on tliis southern 
part of the theatre, so as to put themselves in 
rear of tho retiring Serbians, until their retire- 
ment was made good. This was the })ost that 
could now bo expected — n.ameJy, that the bulk, 
or some large part, of the Serbian Army w^oukl 
be able to hold itself intact and, having avoided 
any general engagement, manage to escape 
from the country, by way of Albania or Monte- 
negro, so as to be able to bear a pai‘t when the 
day of retribution should come. The Allied 
Powers united in urging Serbia to bond all her 
energies to this end. Effective resistance now 
being hopeless, the task was to extricate as 
much as possible of tho Serbian Army from the 
net which was closing round it. On tho 
enemy’s part, the aim now was either to 
complete the circle of that not till no escape 
remained, or to overtake and crush tho Army 
in its retreat. 

A survey of the situation will show that 
already the position of Nish was very critical. 
Tho task of meeting the Bulgarian attack in 
this quarter was entrusted to the Serbian 2n(i 
Army, under General Stopanovitch. Every 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF SERBIA: SITUATION ON 

OCTOBER 21, 1915. 


mile of Bulgarian advance hero cost the invaclerK 
heavy Joss(‘s and days of stubborn fighting- 
For a week after the Bulgarians claimed to 
have occupied Zaitchar, fighting of the fiercest 
description still went on immcdiati^ly around 
the town, and Bogatchoff was utUjrly unable 
to advance beyond it. Similarly on the Pirot 
lino to the south of Nish the conflict was of the 
most stubborn and sanguinary character. 
None the less the danger to the tciinporary 


capital itself was evident, and on October 21 
the Government decided to remove from Nish, 
which it did by railway to Stalatz and thence, 
the main line being cut below that point, over 
the branch line to Krushevatz. The Allied 
Legations left Nish on the same date by the 
same route, but, instead of stopping at Krushe- 
vatz, pushed on to Kralievo. There the 
Government joined them two days later, to 
remain there until November 3. 
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there wc^re positions of groat natural strength 
and this region had boon tJie scene of the chief 
successes, in wliich the 1st Army had taken a. 
glorious part, in the cainpaign of the precetling 
winter. It was ])itterly Jiard for Clen(»ra.l 
JMishiteh now to luive to fall back from one. 
after a, nether of tlu^ lines witliout serious 
defen<*e. l^he <Mu*iuy was, of course, quite 
aware of tlie ({(‘haisive strength of the coun- 
try and th<^ Chu'inan (uanmuniciues and other 
dis})atches spoke in gi*audiost^. tenns of the 
capturing in succession of the Ub-Kotseli(n '0 
lines, Valiovo, Gorni Milanovatz, (tc., at 
each of which, it was represented, most 
terrilic eiu^oant/Crs had taken place and only 
tluj luToism of tho Austro-thTinan troops had 
overcouKj tho desperate resistance of the 
enemy. Jf tJie (memy iiad chos(‘n to resist, in 
earrif'st, there w<jii!d }uiv(‘ be<iu another stor;^- 
to tell. Ihit the fa(?t was, as has l)een said, 
that t h(‘n^ was now no rjiiestion of any long(‘r 


being able to save Serbia. All that was aimed 
at was to save as much of the Army as possible, 
and as much of the stores and materials as could 
bo got aw'ay. For this purpose the 1st Ai'iny 
fell back to Xralievo to Jiold tho enemy off 
while other troo]:)S and stores made their way 
out by the detile of the valley of tJie Ibar to 
Mitrovitsa. 

^Ve liav'c already seen tliat a strong Austrian 
column liad pushed in from Vishegrad in 
Bosnia tow'ards Uzitsha, thus threatening 
Kralie^’o from tlie wiist. In order to hold both 
this column and the troops coining down from 
the north as long as possible, the 1st Army 
turned at bay at Tchartchak (half-way on the 
railway betw-een Uzitsha and Kralievo) and hero 
desperate fighting continued for some days, in 
the course of which Tchartcliak itself was taken 
and rtdaken many times. Tlie casualties on 
both sides were large, tho fighting being of the 
most sanguinary description. It was not until 
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the pressure grew too heavy from all sides, 
from the north-west as well as from the east, 
by the arrival of new enemy troops by way of 
Alexandrovatz and Briiss, that the 1st Army, 
still fighting, was obliged to continue its retreat 
southward. 

]\Ieanwhile the position of the Second Army 
under General Stepanovitch had grown critical. 
W e have seen how gallantly it had been holding 
the enemy above Nish. On November 2, at 
the request of the Serbian Higher Command, 
the three remaining British batteries, under 
Lieut. -Commander Kerr, D.S.O., w^ere sent 
from Krushevatz to attach themselves to this 
army. To the south of the Second Army the 
Third Army, under General Sturm, had also 
been engaged in hard fighting, but Pirot had 
finally fallen to the enemy on October 26. 
On the same date the Bulgarians, now masters 
of the whole of Veles, had pushed up the 
railway and taken Skoplie (as the town had 
been called imder the Serbians, though it now 
resumed its name of XJskub), and three days 
later they were in the Babuna region. Lesko- 
vatz, also the scene of peculiarly heavy fight- 
ing, w'as in the enemy’s hands ; and with 
the rapid advance of the main Austro- 


German forces from the north, which occu- 
pied Kraguievatz on October 31, the ring 
roimd General Stepanovitch’ s army w^as peril- 
ously near comi:)letion. 

If the whole of the Second Army -was not to 
be captm'ed the further defence of Nish had to 
be abandoned. On November 4, therefore 
General Stepan ovitch’s gallant force began its 
retreat, and the enemy occupied Nish on the 
following day. 

The Second Army then fell back across the 
Morava, the crossing of the river being covered 
by the British guns, wliich remained in their 
position on the west bank of the river until 
November 12, when they were ordered to retire 
in the rear of the army. In getting away, 
however, two guns became stuck in the mud 
and had to be stripped and abandoned, thus 
leaving only four. From the 12th to the 17th 
the army went by forced marches to Prishtina, 
the British guns always between the retiring 
fi’iny and the enemy. So severe was the pace 
that on November 13—14 the men covered 
44 miles in 26 hours, and then, after thi’ee 
hours’ rest, did 18 miles more. The road to 
Prishtina was the last possible channel of escape 
from the enveloping forces of the combined 
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enomfes, and tho extrication of the army was 
nndoiibtcclly a line piece of work. 

The rapid advan(*e of the enemy from all 
sides made it no longer safe for the Government 
to remain at Kraliovo or for the Pleadqnartcrs 
Staff to remain at Kruslievatz. The latter 
Ihereforo wemt on to Kralievo on November 2 
and on the following day both it and the 
Govornmcint left, for Kashka. Both at Kxalievo 
and Kruslu'vatz a groat deal of valuable 
mat(Tial and, at the former place, 60 guns 
w^ero left behind and fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Besidt^s the Government and the 
Headcjuarters Staff, practically the whole of 
the Serbian Armies as w’oll as a vast number 
of civilian refugees were now trying to escape 
by the same route. The retreat, so far as tho 
armies were concerned, was still orderly ; but 
the road from Kralievo onwwds was encum- 
bered along its entire distance by endless 
trains of slow-moving ox-drawn transport 
wagons, with troops and refugees. From 
Rashka t.he Govcirninent no longitr travelled 
as a unit, but all tho meurbers had arrived in 
Milroviisa by Novombc'ir 1 3, the Headquarters 
Staff g<'tting th(T 0 on the following day. The 
Diplomatic corps had been in Mitrovitsa since 
Novt*mb<‘r 1. After a very short rest, on the 
new's arriving that the (aH*my had occupied 
Glisljane on the li3th, tho Goverrunont, Staff 
and Diplomatic corps all left for Prisrend, 
whore tlioy ai’j’ivc^d on the lOth and 17th. 
PVom Prisrond they started again on dates 
betwetm November 24 a.nd 27, and finally 
readied Skut.ari on dates varying from 
Nov(*inbcr 30 to Deeemb(T 6. 

Tho British guns, hitherto attached to the 
Second Army, hud arrived at Prishtina, some 
30 miles from Prisrond, on November 17. On 
Noveanber 20 the SiTbian liigher command 
asked that they attached to the Third Army 
under General Sturm. On November’ 22, 
therefore, tlu^ four surviving guns — tluj only 
heavy artillery v'hich was now l<‘ft to tho 
iScTbians — left Prishtina en route to l})ck with 
tho Third Army. On thc^ same day two of the 
guns bceamo hojiek^ssly ombcddtul in tho mud 
of the roads whudi had been made almost 
impassable by heavy rains. FvcTy oiTort was 
made to extricate them, no less than 250 men 
and all ilie available oxen being yokcnl to them 
to pull th(^rn out of tho mud All efforts, 
how^ever, were useless, and these guns also had 
to bo stripped and left. There w'ero now only 
two British guns r<?maining. The enemy 
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The Austrian Commander, wearing the Iron Cross* 
presented to him by the Kaiser in recognition of 
his victory over the Montenegrins. 

occupied Prishtina on November 26, less than 
24 hours after the reai* guard of the Third Army 
and tho guns had left. 

On that same day, the second day out from 
Prishtina, one of the two last guns fell through 
a bridge over a small stream, whence it could 
not b© recovered. It was only possible to 
strip it also and let it lie. For tliree days 
moro the one remaining British gun continued 
to accompany the rear of the reining army 
On the morning of November 29, however, tho 
British members of the crew — nine in ni-unbor 
— ^found themselves alone and without means 
to get tho gun along. They stripped and 
buried it; and went on after the army. It 
had been intended in any case to destroy the 
guns, if any got so far, at Ipek, where the party 
arrived on December 1, as beyond that point 
the transport of artillery over the mountains 
would have been impossible. It should be 
added that the Serbians expressed great ad- 
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miration for the b^]la^'io■ur of the British 
ball erics They continued to be a comfort 
and a help to the retiring army long after all tlie 
Serbian artillery had been captured or aban- 
doned, and it was recognized as an extraordinary 
feat to have got them as far as tliey were taken. 
Of tho 103 men, British and Serbian, who had 
composed tho crews of the 8 gnus on October 4, 
53 had been killed or wounded in action by 
December 1. Tho detaclimont left Ipek for 
Skntari on December 2. Affer 11 days it 
aJTived at I’odgorit sa, and on tho 15th readied 
Skutari, all tho members of the party being very 
w’cak and exhausted. In all. the detachment 
had boon fighting or retreating for C7 days, 
and during most of the time had suffered 
gr('at privation, 

Tlio rest of the British contingent in the 
International force at Belgrade, the mining and 
tbrpcdo s(^etion, imder Major Elliot, since it 
could no longer servo any useful jiurpose, liad 
been instructed by Admiral, Troubridge^ to 
leave Krushovaiz for Monastir (provided that 
route was still open) on October 28. It was 
fortimato t/O arrive in time, and reached 
Monastir on November 20, Tho French con- 
tingent, und(jr Captain Picot, laid already gone 
ah<‘ad, and had reached Monastir on Novem- 
ber 20, as also had tho nuunbors of tho Biissian 
Mission. Of tho other forcigii(>rs in Serbia., 
many of tho J>ritish hospit.al xmits decided to 
remain and lot tliemsclves fall into the enemy’s 
hands, as conspicuously did Lady Puget and 
her staff at Skoplie. I’Ijo rest were fornu'd 
into a part.y by Sir Ral])h I^agct at Krusho- 
valz. Ho himself w<‘nt ali(‘a.d to make what 
arrangements lie could for tiaan en rovtc, tho 
party itsc^lf being und(‘r tho guidance of Dr. 
Tchuchin, to whoso courage axid energy, and to 
thc^ capacity of Mr. William Smith, of the 
S(iottisli Women’s Hospital, it was chiefly diai 
that tlicj part.y finally arrived at Skutari, though 
having suffered severe privations on tho road, 
without serious catastrophe. Tho French 
aviators, with their mechanicians, telcgrapliists, 
etc., under Colonel Fournier, tho Military 
Attaclie, in all a jiart-y of 220 persons, also 
w('ut by Ipek and Skutari, undergoing great 
hardsliip.s, and losing twenty of thcii’ munbei*. 
I’hey finally reached Skutari on December 3. 

In tho Britisli party were, of course, a large 
munher of women — doctors, nurses and hos- 
pital assistants — who bore lh(i strain of the 
journey well. I’hat all sullercd severely was 
inevitable in a catastrophe in which the whole 


Serbian people, from Idng to peasant, suffered 
equally. Under the circumstances it was 
impossible to mitigate tho conditions, and all 
alike testified to the fact that General Jivko 
Pavloviteh, the Serbian Chief of Staff, did 
everything in tho way of provisioning and 
transport of the parties that it was in liis power 
to do. That, however, was little. 

Sucli, in barest outline, is the story of the 
retreat of the Serbians. No mere outline, 
however, can give any idea of the dreadful 
nature of that retreat. It must be remem- 
bered that it was not the mere retirement of 
an army. IMerely as a retirement of an army, 
it was probably imique in that it was not one 
army which retired, but all the armed forces of 
a nation which withdrew completely from the 
soil of the country. And with those armies 
wont the King and members of the Royal 
family, the Government and all the civil 
•personnel of the Government, tho foreign 
Legations and tho doctors, nui’ses and staffs of 
tho hospitals of the Allied peoples. Most 
terrible of all was tho great mass of peasant 
refugees, villagers, peasants and people of the 
towns who fled in sheer terror Serbians are no 
strangers to “ frightful ness,” accustomed as 
they have been to warring with, and tho out- 
rages of, Turks and Bulgarians. But in no 
former war bad more cold-blooded brutality 
been shown than that of tho Austrians in such 
part of Serbia as they succeeded in over- 
running in the preceding winter. All tho 
world, moreover, knew what Germany Jiad 
doiK^ in Belgium. Rather than face tho 
Austro-Geimian occupation, then, and expose 
their womenfolk to the treatment to wliich they 
were almost certain to ho subjected if they foil 
into tho invaders* liands, all the Serbian popu- 
lation which was not held by some unbreakable 
tic gathered together wliat little household 
goods it could and took to flight. A gi’oat 
proportion wore physically unfit to face the 
dill ici lit ios of the road. Almost none had food 
enough to last him through the journey. 
It w'as not only the armies which retired, it 
was almost the nation which fled. And swel- 
ling tho number of those who had to be fed 
upon the road, almost tho most pitiable of all 
the great concourse of people, were some 
20,000 Austrian prisoners who had been cap- 
tured the year before. Tho road which tho 
multitude had to travel was alwa.ys rough. 
For great part of its way it lay through and 
over rugged mountains, often by paths dan- 
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gerous at any time ; and these mountains were 
peopled by a population of hereditary enemies, 
largely brigands, who fell upon all small pities 
and robbed and murdered wherever they dared. 
The crovning burden was the fact that the 
weather was most bitter, heavy snow falling 
for many days, and the temperature in the 
moimtains being for the most part intensely 
cold. It seems as if no detail which could add 
to the horror of the march was omitted. 

All accoxmts agree in saying that until after 
the departure from Kralievo the moral of the 
Serbian Armies was well maintained. Each 
army had fallen back, however heavy its losses, 
before the terrible German artillery fire and 
under pressure of the exigencies of the general 
movement, in good order and without becoming 
disorganized. After leaving Kralievo theroad was 
not at first extremely difficult, but the multitude 
of civilian refugees caused great congestion. 
Eood was still obtainable, if not in any abun- 
dance ; and the strain of the march had not 
yet begun to tell upon the less vigorous. At 
each stage hereafter, however — at Bashka and 
at Mitrovitsa — the conditions grew worse. 
The roads in places were deep in mud. Wagons 
broke down and cattle died. Some of the 


weaker persons fell out from fatigue, and hunger 
began to make itself felt. W’hen the historic 
plain of Kossovo was reached snow fell, the 
cold adding to the sufferings of the refugees, 
and many dropped by the roadside not to rise 
again. Here it was that the army made its 
last heroic stand. 

The Bulgarians from Uskub had pushed up 
the railway towards Prishtina, and threatened 
to cut the route to Prisrend and thence, by 
Albania, to safety. The road had to be kept 
open at all costs to allow the slow procession 
of the fugitives to get away ; and among that 
slow procession was, the army knew well, the 
King, travelling in an ox-cart. The army had 
no heavy guns, but throwing itself in the way 
of the advancing Bulgars on a line from Lip- 
liane to Ferozevitch, it met them with the 
rifle and bayonet. For six days the battle 
continued, the Serbs not only holding the 
Bulgars, but driving them back some 10 or 
12 miles in the direction of Katchanik. Only 
the failure of the ammunition for their rifles 
compelled them at last to give way and to 
follow the King and the people along the road 
which they had kept open. The Serbian losses 
from the enemy’s artillery fire in this last 
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ft»rl()riL sIujkI very heavy ; and the Arrn^^, 
now almoat without amniunitioii, was hardly 
an army any longer. I'crriblo scones wore 
witnessed on tlio road to Trisrend. Deep snow 
lay (n’orywlKTC. There W'as practically uo 
suj)ply column or commissariat. The men 
sustaiiK^d life largely on the c*ar(*asos of cattle 
and horses that fell on tho road. But the 
the Bulgarians no longer harassed tho army 
which, almost witli its last brcatli, had taught 
them so gallant a lesson. 

At Brisrond a number of tho French con- 
tingent, which arrived there on November 24, 
ostimatesd that tlu'ro were massc^d in the 
ncughbomliood of 150,000 refugees, among 
whom tho destitution and the sul^cring wore 
terrible. From here the only patli of t;s<*ape 
lay over tho forbidding mountains of Albania, 
to Skutai’i, Qvor 100 miles away. all 

motor cars, carriages, guns and st(jres wore 
destroyed or throwm into the waters of tho 
Ibar. To got them over the mountains was 
impossible. Hero Marslial Putnik, very ill, as 
he had been since mid-summer, arrived in a 
moi-or car and loft to bo carried over tho 
mountains in a chair. Hero King Peter l(4*t 
his ox-wagon and, with two ollieers as com- 
panions, went forward on foot. Tho Crown 
Prince also went on foot, with an escort of 
12 members of the Royal Guard. All arrived 
finally at their destination, but all suffering 


and ill, tho Crown Prince esx)ccialiy lying for 
some time seriously ill at Alossio. 

l*art of tho Serbian troops, including tho 
.3rtl Army, instead of taking the road by 
Prisrciid, had struck west from Prishtina to 
Tpok in Montenegro, and so made their way to 
Skutari, Those succeeded in taking with them 
some batteries of field and mountain guns. 
Over tho Albanian mountains, however, it was 
not possible to take guns. Tho road w^as 
often of the most precipitous and dangerous 
character. In tho snow, if there was ever 
likelihood of a detached party missing the 
route, it was always marked by corpses of 
those who had fallen out from parties in 
advance. Immense numbers of people, both 
soldiers and civilians, died from sheer exhaus- 
tion, from weakness and hunger, merely lying 
down by the road to die. Each more than 
ordinarily difficult spot, where the road was 
stoop or whore a small stream had to bo forded, 
w«is marked by accumulations of dead. Not 
a. few people and great numbers of the enfeebled 
and starving transport animals lost their lives 
by falling from the narrow paths clown tho 
mountain sides. No one who made that terri! le 
journey arrived at the end otherwise than worn 
out, haggard, and in a condition of more or 
less complete exhaustion. Many died from 
frostbite and from dysentery, and not a few, 
both Serbian soldiers and civilians, fell victims 
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A VIEW OF NISH AFTER THE 

to the Albanian inhabitants of the mountains. 
These last seem to have made no attempt to 
harass the British or Prench contingents ; 
but Serbian stragglers suffered severely at 
their hands, even such little baggage as the 
Headquarters Staff still had with it being 
pillaged. 

This flight of the Serbians from their country 
— the King, the Government, the Army and 
the people — will stand as one of the great tragic 
episodes in history. For many of those who 
took part in the dreadful exodus, the retreat 
lasted over two months. For those who 
started from the centre of the country, as from 
Kraguievatz or Krashevatz, the time taken 
was from six to eight weeks. The journey 
was made in all cases under conditions of great 
hardsliip, from lack of food, from the physical 
difficulties of the latter part of the road and 
from the bitter weather. The Serbian Army, 
by the time that it had reached the sea coast, 
had lost about 120,000 men, or one half of its 
orighial strength. The mortality among the 
civilian population will never be known, but it 
was very great. No words, no description, 
can heighten the dreadfulness of the catastroi)he 
which had befallen the »Serbian people. Hardly 
any coimtry in any age has sf‘eu so terrible 
and utter a calamity. 

Even at the last, however, the gloom was 
lightened by a gleam of that fine spirit which 
the Serbian armies had shown all through their 
bitter trial. It has been said that some of the 
troops had made their escape by way of Ipek 


OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY. 

through Montenegro. Others had endeavoured 
to take the road by Monastir, but had been 
cut off by the Bulgarians advancing from the 
south-east and had been compelled to fall 
back into southern Albania. Broken, half 
famished and wasted as the armies were as 
they arrived at Slcutari, General Pavlovitch 
managed to rally a portion of them, and at 
once, without any rest for recuperation, 
columns pushed southwards and got in touch 
with the scattered bands that had been driven 
from the road to Monastir, and, putting new 
spirit into them, concentrated them at 
Elliasan, Tirana and Kavaia, where they could 
for the moment rest in com])arative security. 
And when King Peter, old and worn by the 
hardships of the trail as he was, heard that 
soldiers of his wore in difficulties to the south- 
wards, ho insisted on gouig with the relieving 
columns to their help. 

Skutari, though a temporary haven of refuge, 
w as by no means a place of permanent safety. 
It was necessary to get everybody, soldier and 
civilian alike, first, to the coast and, then, to 
some ]->laco beyond the roach of danger. Tlie 
first thing was to push everybody on as fast as 
possible to San Giovanni di Medua, an Albanian 
port which the Montenegrins had seized. By 
request of the Serbian authorities. Admiral 
Troubridge, who had accomjoanied the Head- 
quarters Staff throughout the retreat, took 
charge of Medua. As a port for embarcation 
purposes it was extremely dangerous, being 
too near the enemy’s base and, as the torpedoing 
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of sev eral ships arriving with supplies of food or 
lea-ving with loads of refugees sulficiently 
showed, most unsafe as a point from wliich 
to attempt to despatch the whole Serbian 
Army. 

On January 11, 19 1C, the Austrians had 
captured Mount Lovtchen. On tho 18th they 
occupied Antivari, wliich gave them command 
of Skutari Lake, and on the 19th, Dulcigno. 
Hostile aeroplanes were flying over Medua, 
almost daily, dropping bombs on the camps 
of refugees surroimding the place and at the 
shipping in the harbour. Messages from 
Vienna announced tho unconditional surrendc^r 
of Montenegi’o. The announcement, however, 
was soon proved false. On January IS tho 
Queen and Hoyal Family of Montenegro em- 
barked at Medua for Brindisi. On January 20 
the King of Montenegro followed. By this 
time all the members of foreign missions, tho 
hospital staffs and so forth, had all been got 
away. By the advice of Admiral Troubridge 
no attempt Tras made to embark the Aimies 
(some of wliich, as notably tho 1st Army, 
wliich, having formed the rearguard in tho 
retreat, was farther from the port, were still 
suffering severely for lack of provisions). Tho 
attempt from so inadequate a port so near to 
the enemy would have boon full of danger. 
The Armies therefore had to march by land yet 
one more stage southwards to Durazzo. On 
January 21 San Giovanni di Medua was 
evacuated by all the Allies. At Dui*azzo t lio 
work of transferring tho Soibiaii Armies to a 
place of safety, cliiefly to Corfu, and of thero 
nursing them back to health and fighting 
strength, v as taken over by tho French, under 
General Mondesir, who had been sent out for 
tho purpose. 

There remains only in this sad talo to mention 
briefly the course of events in connection with 
the Anglo-French force wiiich, as already 
nairated, had been landed at Salonika and 
pushed up into the country in tho hojie of 
preventing the Bulgarians from tho south from 
getting round to cut off tho Soibian retreat. 
That it did not succeed in preventing them 
from getting far enough to block tho road to 
Monastir and in coming perilously near to seizing 
the road by Prisrend throngii Albania wo Jiavo 
already seen. 

One of the most touching aspects of tho 
catastrophe which befell Serbia was tho faith 
which tho Serbian Government and people 


had always had tliat, if they wei’e loyal to tho 
Entente Powers, those Powers would protect 
them from ultimate disaster. Perhaps tho 
bitterest blow was dealt by the crisis in Greece, 
which robbed M. Vcnizelos of the power to give 
effect to his belief that Greece was in honour 
bound to go to Serbia’s help. 

Serbia still believed that Great Britain and 
Franco would save her. On October 26 M. 
Pashitch addressed a dignified and mo^u‘ng 
appeal to Great Britain : 

Serbia is raaldng suporlmman efforts to defend her 
existence, in response to iho advice and desire of iior 
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Princess Helena of Serbia, with Prince Alexander. 

groat Ally, For thLs she is condemned to doalh by tho 
Aiisti'o-Gormans and Bulgarians. 

For twenty days our common enemies have tried to 
annihilate us. In spite of tho heroism of our soldiers our 
roalstanco cannot be expected to bo inaiiitainod inde- 
finitely. 

Wo bog you, tho many fn(‘uds of Korbia in England, 
to do all that you possibly can to ensure your troops 
reaching us, that they may help our anny, and that wo 
may defend logoi her the common cause that is ho 
gravely monacod. 

TJio reference to Great Britain as Sc‘r})iii\s 
“ great Ally ” was, in the mouth of M. Pashitch, 
no mere figure of speech. It was to Grc‘at 
Britain more than to any other of the Allhis 
that Serbia had always pinned lior faith wit It a 
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complete and almost romantic confidence. 
Tins was not by any means the first appeal 
whicli Serbia had addressed to Great Britain 
since the spring of 1915. Sir Edward Grey 
stated that the Serbian [Minister had asked 
that troops be sent to Serbia as far back as 
July 7. It is known that the request had been 
repeated. On September 24 Sir Edward Grey 
had x^ledged England’s assistance to Serbia 
“ without qualification and without reserve,” 
though he subsequently explained that these 
words were meant “ in a political and not in a 
military sense.” But it was military assistance 
that Serbia needed and counted upon. When 
it began to da\vn upon the people of Serbia that 
the Allies were in truth not ready to send her 
the help that she so sorely needed, feeling 
against Great Britain and France was bitter, 
making the position of British representatives 
wdth the Serbian Armies sometimes very 
difficult. The new^s of the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonika had been received with 
enthusiasm ; but that again gave w’ay to 
intense discouragement when it w^as know-n how 
madequate the strength of those troops w^as. 

That the French and British contingents 
wiiich iDushed up the Valley of the Vardar did 
all that they could has never been questioned. 
But a force which could not in any case put as 
nianjr as 30,000 men all told into the fighting 
line w^as not of much use against the enemy 
Torches then in the field. The French, indeed, 
successfully held the Bulgarians back in the 
Strumitza neighbourhood and as far up the 
\"ardar as Krivolak, where Bulgarian attacks 
were more than once reiDulsed. For a time it 
aiqjeared as if General SarraiVs force might 
be able to recapture and hold Veles, and to the 
w’est of the river they oi^erated with success 
in the neighbourhood of Izbor and hel]:)cd tho 
Serbians for a time to stem the Bulgarian 
adx ance by the Babiuia defile. Beyond soixie 


early cavalry skirmishes it does not apjxear 
that the British force was much engaged until 
close to the end of the operations, when, on 
December 6 and following days, it w’as attacked 
by much superior Bulgarian forces. It behaved 
w*ell and extricated itself successfully from a 
difficult position. The French advance on 
Kiivolak w^as very dashing and the W'ay in 
wdiich, to distract attention from the Serbians, 
General SarraU tlirew’’ his forces over the Rajec 
and Tcherna against Bulgarian forces three 
times his strength, with no line of retreat but 
by narrow wooden bridges across raging 
streams, was bold to audacity. In the fighting 
about Mount Arkangel the French are believed 
to have inflicted very heavy losses on the 
enemy. But whatever was done by French or 
British was done too late. While the struggle 
about Krivolak was still gomg on, the Serbian 
Army was fighting that last desperate fight 
for existence near Prishtina, and the wretched 
stream of fugitives was abeady pouring over 
the Albanian mountains. 

Under these circumstances, prolonged efforts 
by the little Allied force up the Valley of the 
Vardar were useless. It was not 30,000 but 
300,000 troops at least that w ere needed. The 
force which w*e sent to help Serbia was as 
much too small as it was too late. Since the 
errand on which they had come was hopeleas 
and ended, all considerations dictated the 
Allied withdi*awal to Salonika. The exposed 
position of the force was precarious, but the 
withdrawal was satisfactorily accomplished, 
the British troops having to hold the line until 
the retbemont of the French on theb left was 
completed. The fortification of Salonika, the 
increase in tho Allied forces at that point, and 
the events which followed were the beginning 
of a new episode in the war. The beginning of 
the year 1910 saw Serbia’s fortunes at theb 
low^est point. 
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T he Great War brought into direct 
conflict two schools of thought in 
International Law — the school that 
gave first place to belligerent rights 
and the school that gave first place to neutral 
rights. The war was admirably suited to raise 
the question in a form that could not bo evaded, 
since, while the main scone of conflict was 
Europe, the chief neutral was tliree thousand soa 
miles away, and her eominuni cations with 
Europe were certain to bo cut by British soa 
power. 

That sea power on the fij\st tliroat of war was 
swiftly and silently brought into position, and 
very soon the German flag jiractically disap- 
peared from the waters of the world. With the 
German flag driven from the surface of the sea — 
into home harbours in tho case of the High Sea 
Fleet, and into neutral harlioiirs in the oas(‘ of 
that great commercial flet^t wliich had b(‘(ni the 
])ride of the German Eiu])ii*o — there remained, 
unless or until Germany sent out lK*r tUn*!, only 
two hopes for her beyond the Continental 
chances of war : her over-sea fleet of Zeppelins 
and other air-craft, her under-sea fleet of sub- 
marines. Germany, therefore, considered her 
only possible policy to lie in an atteniiit to 
terrorize the seas by the reckless destruction of 
all shipping at sight. The policy was from th(^ 
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first calculated to rouse the ire of even the most 
complaisant of neutrals ; it alienated friends 
with extraordinary speed ; it hardened enemies 
beyond conversion ; and at last, after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, it brought the United States 
of America not only into closer sympathy than 
ever with tho Allies but into the stage of possible 
intervention on their side. 

Tho vigour of British sea pouter in 1915 and 
again in 1916 saved the American people from 
war. The Royal Navy devised ways and means 
for dealing with tho submarine menace, and tho 
life of a German submarine became very short. 
But des]3ite this fact tho Gernum short way 
with neutrals increased, if anti where possihlt*, 
in offensiveness. The submai'ines that survived 
in fact ran amok. While Grt^at Britain w as for 
ever apologising lK>th to tho United States and 
other neutrals for her strength at s<.^a and was 
inct'ssuntly striving to oblige the most un- 
obliging of neutrals, and in fact was prolonging 
tho w’ar substantially by allowing masst‘s of 
goods of warlike use through to Germany ; 
\Yhilo the British Admiralty w’a,s thus playing its 
not unfamiliar part, Germany %vas engager! by 
the employment of methods that created rc'pul- 
sion in making the position of neutrals strongcT 
than it had over been ))ofoi‘e. It rapidly 
became clear even to the most pro-Gerniau 
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neutral that the infamous and shameless con- 
duct of this de-civilized power made the organiza- 
tion of all neutral forces essential to prevent a 
recurrence of such events, Neutrality through- 
out the war tended to become more and more 
an armed neutrality ready to intervene when 
the moment came. ^Meanwhile the submarine 
policy was accompanied by open tlireats to the 
United States on the subject of the transport 
of munitions of war to England, while con- 
s]:)iraeies of violence against the manufacturers 
carrying out contracts for England were 
organized by Germany and Austria in open 
defiance of the law of the United States. 

From the first the policy of the United States 
had been absolute neutrality, tliat is to say, neu- 
trality as a State with freedom for her people to 
trade at their own risk with any or all the belli- 
gerents. Sea })ower determined the belligerents 
with whom the nationals of the United States 
should trade. When Germany lost her sea 
power she lost the benefit of sea-borne neutral 
goods other than such as could be supplied by 
her immediate neighbours. The worlds of the 
East and the West were practically closed to the 
Germanic Powers. The realization of this fact 
led to violent demands to the United States for 
the suppression of the industry in arms and 


munitions, demands that were thrice refused. 
American trade had vastly benefited by the 
war. Sir Edward Grey made this abundantly 
plain in his note of February 10, 19 J 5, in reply 
to ingenuous American complaints. The 
bellum decline in the export trade of the United 
States had disappeared by the beginning of 
1915. It was not only trade with England and 
her Allies. Immense quantities of food and 
necessities of war got through to Germany by 
way of neutral nations, and so dangerous to the 
Allies was this trade that the British contraband 
list was tardily enlarged to meet the case. 
But even this was not enough ; a pure contra- 
band policy was inadequate, and it liappened 
not altogether unfortunately that the reckless 
German under-sea policy made reprisals legally 
})ossible and brouglit about the famous Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. 

By this Order what was, in effect, a siege 
of Germany from the West began. Goods 
for and from Germany were subjected to 
restraint, and tliis action synchronized wfith 
a more effective siege on the Russian marshes 
of Germany and Austria. Sea power came 
into fuller play from April, 1915. American 
opinion, which had violently disliked the 
British contraband policy, was greatly roused 
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by the policy of reprisals, supplementing an 
ever-increasing contraband list. But two 
things were forgotten : first, that the American 
trader was better off under this system of 
restraint than under a blockade ; and, secondly, 
that the policy of the Order of March 11, 1915, 
was based on American as well as British pre- 
cedents. Morco\'er, there was a certain incon- 
gruity in any complaints again*st a system of 
restraint which was full of cionsideration for 
neutral trade ; which Mns aimed at a desperately 
unscrupulous foe wJio had pro\^ed in a series 
of reckless attacks on innocent neutral shipping 
that he was the enemy of mankind ; %^'hich was 
designed to destroy the militancy of a Power 
that had tom up the Conventions a.s to warfare 
to which Germany and the Unrted States were 
joint parties. Great Britain was compelled by 
her duty to the whole cause of intemationa.) 
life to leave no legal measure untried that 
would reduce the enemy. Consequently the 
contraband list was steadily increased. After 
unpardonable delay and tergiversations on the 
part of the British (government, cotton came 
under it, while the siege of Germany from 
the North Sea proceeded with greater 
regularity. America was, in faot, doing very 
well in the matter of trade. It was felt in the 
British Empire that the complaints of the 
United States, and indeed of all tho neutrals, 
were in a measure factious and unjustified. But. 


Great Britain did what was possible, as the 
White Paper of January, 191(), show’ed. The 
most mcticulons care was taken to safeguard 
the interests and supply the needs of the popu- 
lations of European neutral countries, and 
never in the whole course of the war did 
England have recourse to an act of violence or 
injustice to a neutral vessel. Where such 
vessels were seized and searched and pro\^ed 
innocent tho fullest compensation was made or 
a good price paid. 

So gradually the saeva indlgnatio of tho 
United States concentrated, and with reason, on 
the horrors of German frightfulncss at sea. 
While striving to put the ease of the Lusitania 
on such a footing as would make recurrence 
impo.sRible, American opinion was continually 
faced by fresh outbreaks of frightfulness at 
home and on tho sea and on the Continent of 
Europe. The patience of the American people 
slowdy grow taut, and though the case of the 
Lusitania at last seemed capable of settlement, 
a feeling of intense bitterness in March, 1916, 
swept through the States when it was recog- 
nized that in the contemporaneous policy of 
Germany, by which the right was claimed to 
sink armed merchantmen, there was a renewed 
determination to flout and discredit their 
nation. The States became the angry witness 
of a new outburst of wickedness on the part of 
Germany — ^the deliberate sinking at sight of 
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imarmod neutral liners and i^assenger ships of 
an entirely innocent type. 

With the broad lines of policy in mind it 
\vill be convenient to turn to the great problems 
of international law that arose for solution. 

In order to appreciate tho probleitis of Sea 
Power and Neutrality raised by tho Great War 
it is essential to bear in mind tho modern theory 
t>f neutrality. ThoTigh, of course, from time 
immemorial there have been nations and 
Powers who have stood by while their neigh- 
bours have fought, yet the idea of neutrality as 
the torjii was imderstood in 1914 — a national 
status involving both rights and duties in 
relation to the belligerent operations of other 
nations — only dates from the period of the 
Renaissance, when after tho fall of Constanti- 
nople Europe began to take new shape. For 
three centmies this idea of a neutral status 
was indeterminate, varying from v’ar to war. 
The honour of laying down once for all the cur- 
rent theory of neutrality is due to the United 
States of America in dealing with the situation 
created by the French Revolutionary wars. 


Jn 1793 Jefferson, on behalf of the Washington 
administration, declared that a neutral must 
be, in fact as well as in form, impartial towards 
all belligerents ; must (apart fronr treaty 
obligations) give no v'ar service to any party, 
nor allow troops to be raised in its country, nor 
vessels armed in its ports. Vattel had already 
declar'd that neutrality must not bo fraudu- 
lent, and W ishington adopted this principle 
with all its implications. On tlie other hand, 
tliis duty of perfect impartiality was not to be 
regarded as inconsistent with the neutral’s 
right to pursue his commerce as in time of 
peace, while tliis right in its turn was not to 
interfere ^\uth tho right of one belligeronb to 
deprive the other (if ho could do so) of the 
sinews of war. The neutral Po\vor will not 
restrain its nationals from trade with any 
belligerent or any other neutral Power ; such 
restraint, if it is to be exercised at all, must 
be exercised by tlie belligerent who is hampered 
in his lawful warlike operations by such trade. 
The vital problems of neutrality which took 
so urgent a shape in the Great War arose out 
of the indeterminate limitations to which the- 
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exercise of such right of restraint is subject. 
Thus wo hncl that the modem theory of neu- 
trality is intimately bound up with the 
older doctrii es of contraband and blockade. 
It would be erroneous to suppose that the right 
of restraint is limited to tJiose doctrines. That 
right exists in order that the neutral riglit 
of commerce shall not be so used as to make 
the neutrality fraudukmt. That right must 
necessarily exhibit new forms to meet new' 
occasions of fraud. 

What is the true adjustmenl b(‘tw'eeii the 
neutral right of comniorce and the belligerent 
right of restraint ? — is the question that really 
underlies all the complex political negotiations 
between belligerents and neutrals, all the 
elaborate manifestoes of rights and duties in 
the realm of international law wdiich from 
August, 1914, onwards occupied and confused 
the minds of men, Tho real principles iuvi)lved 
were not complex, but they had to Ijo w'orked 
out on such an enonnous scale, and affected 
such a multiplicity of commercial and political 
interests throughout tho world, that the a])- 
pearanco of complexity was iiK'vitable. But 
if wo keep in mind the principles, first, that a 
neutral nation must always bo impartial, must 
never be fraudulent, but has no duty to place 
limitations or -r(.‘straint on tlie purely com- 
mercial activities of its nationals, and, secondly, 
that a belligerent nation in tho course of law'ful 
warlike operations may restrain th(‘. nationals of 
a neutral Pow'ct from so oxoreising their 
commercial activitic^s as to make their national 
neutrality elusory, then tlui course of events 
is simple enough. 

Hestraint by sea jjow^er of neutral commerce 
relates primarily to goods. The whole object 
of the restraint is to prevent goods from 
reaching tho enemy. It is only, in considering 
first principles, in a secondary fashion that it 
relates to the moans of carriage — namely ships. 
It is true that until tho date of tho American 
Civil War blockade was supposed essentially 
to refer to ships and not to goods except in 
relation to the guilt of tho ship. But during 
that war this doctrine was clefinitoly attacked 
by the American Courts, and tho decisions of 
those courts were acquiesced in by the British 
Government. Ho doubt many jurists con- 
tinued to think up to the date of the Great War 
that the critical dc^stinition in tho matter of 
blockade is that of the ships and not that of tho 
goods, but the war rapidly brought opinion 
round to the view that in blockade, as in 


questions of contraband, the critical destina- 
tion is that of the goods and not that of the 
ships. The hnportanco of this position be- 
came plain when it w’as seen that Germany 
could be fully served in every way from neutral 
ports, and that if those ports coidd not be 
closed to goods, then the sea power of one 
belligerent could not bo used to restrain 
neutral commercial activities that were in fact 
assisting the other belligerent in every possible 
way. This difliciilty was no new discoveiy in 
1914. 

The term contraband {contra hannum) is 
ileriv’ed from the jieriod wlien Roman Empe- 



THE TRANSPORT “SOUTHLANDS.’* 
Torpedoed by an enemy submarine. 


rors and Popes banned the supply of arms and 
necessaries of war to barbarians and lioathens. 
TJio great Grotius in 1625 divided goods into 
three classes : those solely of use in war, those 
of no warlike utility, and things of use for 
peace purposes as well as war purposes {ren an- 
cipUis vsm). Here belligerents and neutrals 
alike are faced with the great difficulty as to 
the last ambiguous class. If we use Professor 
Holland’s definition of contraband articles as 
“ those which a belligerent is justified in inter- 
cepting while in course of carriagt^ to his enemy, 
although such carriage is being effected by a 
neutral vessel,” it is clear enough that goods 
solely of use in war so carried arc conti'aband, 
“ SO-*- 2 
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and we may go further and say with Dr. A. T. 
Walker that all articles “ susceptible of dii‘cei 
use in the furtherance of belligerent opera- 
tions ” ai-e contraband if they have what Lord 
Stowell called “ a hostile destination,” Now 
the third or ambiguous class of contraband 
mentioned above is known as conditional con- 
traband. In the famous Treaty of ^^Tiitehall 
between England and S^\’eden, signed in 
IGCl, this class was recognized, and from 
that time onward conditional contraband 
with a hostile destination lias been liable 
to ca]:>tm*e followed by pre-emption of the 
goods with freight, or in some cases followed 
by confiscation when the goods were 
of extreme importance to the militaiy 
forces of the enemy. Tliis doctrine of con- 
ditional contraband was adopted by the 
United States, but has been largely repudiated 
on the Continent. The class is determined by 
the express declaration of the belligerent or by 
judgment of the Prize Court. England from at 
least the age of Queen Elizabeth had stood for 
an elastic contraband list, and her Prize Courts 
in construing the Treaty of Wliitehall intro- 
duced the important doctrine of pre-emption 
with respect to conditional contraband a.s 
an alternative to confiscation, a doctrine to 


some extent accepted by the Declaration of 
London. This doctrine of pre-emption ap* 
peared in its fullest form in the famous Order 
in Council of March 11, 1915, but it is a doctrine 
that had had the sanction of English practice 
during at least three centuries. France and 
Spain, in the Treaty of the Pyrenees of 1659, 
endeavoured to establish a different law of 
contraband, a law that should limit as far as 
possible contraband to mere munitions of war, 
and this extraordinarily restricted doctrine 
eventually was extended to exclude con- 
tlitional contraband and pre-emption alto- 
gether, on the grounds that the existence of 
such a class made arbitrary conduct on the 
part of belligerents and their Courts inevitable, 
and that there is no intermediate state in a 
neutral between guilt and innocence. How- 
ever, the nations which adopted this doctrine 
ill theory abandoned it in practice. Thus in 
the Kusso- Japanese War Russia was compelled 
by the necessities of her position to adopt the 
doctrine of conditional contraband. 

But, whatever view of contraband is held, 
and the Anglo-American view really dominates 
the seas, it is clear that that view must be made 
elective. The geographical intermingling of 
belligerent and neutral territory long made it 
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difficiilt for the rights of belligerents in resi)ect 
of contraband to be enforced. Neutrals have 
alvays naturally adopted the position that war 
should be so conducted as to place the least 
})OKsible liiniiations on trade. On the face of 
things it would seem a more truism to say that 
war shall not interfere at all with trade between 
neutral and neutral. And yet that was the 
exact problem which faced the world in the 
late eighteenth-century wars. Goods con- 
signed from a neutral port to the enej ny by a 
sliip whose ultimate destination was a neutral 
port raised a point of sujjrcune importance to 
Powers which relied for victory on sea power. 
Were such Pow'ers to allow' their a<lmitte(l 
rights against contraljand to be evaded by the 
simple device of consigning the goorls to the 
enemy by -way of a neutral port ? Phere are 
still publicists who maintain this position, but 
the position is not substantially held, since if 
it is sound the whole doctrine of contraband 
becomes elusory. It was to meet this position 
that the really very obvious doctrine of Con- 
tinuous Voyage was invented. In 1756, at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, Franco 
opened the trade between her homo and colonial 
ports to the Dutch, with the result that England 
claimed the right to capture Dutch vessels so 
trading, and in 1793, when the same trade w’a.s 


tlu'owii open to all neutrals, England claimed 
the right to extend the rule and captiu*e all 
neutral vessels so trading. Neutrals attempted 
to e\'ado the English claim by interposing a 
neutral port between the French and the 
colonial port, but Lord Stowell swept avay 
this evasion of the English claim and so foimded 
the doctrine of Continuous Voyage. Whether 
the extension of '‘the Rule of the War of 
1756 ” was sound or not, and it is very generally 
condemned, the doctrine by wliich it was 
enforced was not in any way dependent on the 
extended Rule. It w'as a doctrine of comniou 
sf'iiso invented to prevent the evasion by a 
neutral of the duty of impartial neutrality. 
Dr. Walker tells us, in commenting on Lord 
Stowell’s decision in the case of the Maria in 
1805, that the principle underlying this 
judgment, tlio principle that in judging of the 
legitimacy of a certain course of trade reference 
must be had to tlie real and ulterior destination 
of tho merchandize existing in the mind of the 
trader at the place of loading, and that no 
voyage, illegitimate in its inception on the 
ground of its ulterior goal, can change it^s 
cliaracter in consequence of the interposition 
by design or otherwise of an intermediate port, 
has become famoxas as ‘ the Doctrine of Con- 
tinuous Voyages.* ” Tn order to pro\'e fraiul. 
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or the intention under cover of a neutral goal 
to reach an enemy destination, it has always 
been possible to go behind the ship’s papers 
and convict the shipper of fraud out of the 
mouths of his captain or crew, or otherwise. 
The doctrine of Continuous Voyage was applied 
both to contraband and blockade by the 
American Courts in the Civil War, and the 
attitude was acquiesced in by the British 
Government, which applied the same doctrine 
to contraband in the South African War. 
That is undoubted la\^^ It is always possible 
to go behind the ship’s papers and use any 
evidence available to prove the hostile destina- 
tion of the goods. Jurists and Governments 
throughout the world have felt the over- 
whelming force of tliis contention, and the 
doctrine of Continuous Voyage in the case of 
contraband was regarded as an establisliod 
doctrine of International Law on the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

But how far does it go ? Suppose that a 
neutral shipper without asking any questions 
at all and with no particular enemy destination 
in mind sliips contraband to a neutral destina- 
tion, w'here it becomes part of the stock of a 
neutral merchant ; can such traffic be stopped 
on the ground that in fact the goods pour 
through the funnel into the enemy country ? 
This was the problem, the apparent extension 
of the doctrine of Continuous Voyage, by which 
the Powers exercising sea power were faced in 
1914. It was in fact no extension of the ordi- 
nary doctrine. In that doctrine the Prize 
Court has to find wdiat was in the mind of the 
shipper when he consigned the goods to the 
neutral port. The Prize Court in the Great War 
still had to do the same. If a Prize Court 
finds a shipper who before a war ships to a 
certain port x tons of goods that have been 
declared contraband, and during the war, with 
local neutral conditions of consumption un- 
disturbed, ships lOO.T tons of the same goods 
to the same port; and that port is in direct 
communication with the enemy country ; then 
the Prize Court is logically bound to find that 
the shipper had a fraudulent mind and was 
intent on supj)lying the enemy by way of the 
neutral port. That was, in 1914, the view of 
the English Prize Courts and of the English 
Privy Council, and it was a view, as we shall 
see, fully justified by the facts of the case. 

The practice of blockade is very different in 
certain ways to the practice of stopping contra- 
band goods, but they have to-day much the 


same goal in view. The origin of the idea of 
blockade is the idea of a siege. If a towm is 
besieged it has always been the practice of the 
beleaguering forces to cut off the besieged place 
from all communications with the outside world. 

neutral is allowed to cross the lines. This 
was still true wdien the beleaguered town was 
on the sea coast and the lines of investment 
were on the sea. It is this special case that has 
been made (to use the words of Dr. Westlake) 
“ the basis of extensions which have resulted 
in the international doctrine of blockade.” In 
1584 the Dutch declared a blockade of all the 
Spanish -N(^therlands ports. This was a siege 
on a huge scale, and in less than half a century 
the closing of ports (the term used by Grotius 
in 1625) was disting uislicd from siege. In 1630 
Holland decided to seize neutral slii]is sailing 
for those Flemish ports which she had declared 
closed. The object of this, the first regular 
blockade, was to shut off from the enemy not 
only contraband goods but a-ll comuHTce. The 
success of this new wea^Don of war induced the 
Dutch in 1652 to declare a blockade of the 
Britisli Isles, and for some years this ])apor ” 
blockade tended to limit the operations of 
blockade to artich^s useful in war. I^ofore the 
year 1700 the idea of blockarlo had become 
fixed, the lawful exclusion of all commerce 
from a place definitely invested, d’ho attempt 
to extend the idea to all trade with the enemy 
whenever carried on by neutrals failed, and the 
conception of effective siege of a Sf>ccific place 
or area remained, and to some extent still 
remains, an essential part of the doctrine, of 
blockade. But the idea of siege seems to con- 
note the idea of resistance, and during the 
Napoleonic Wars and later the blockade of 
purely commercial ports incapable of defence 
was stoutly denoimcod. But after all, if there 
is any principle in blockade at all it is as 
manifest in the case of an undefended as in that 
of a defended port, and there is no real argu- 
ment against the extension of the doctrine to 
any specific coast area. Dr. Westlake, not an 
author who is apt to justify extensions of 
existing doctrines, declares that “ the bel- 
ligerent right of commercial blockade is well 
established as a part of the compromise between 
the exigencies of belligerents and the just 
claims of neutrals which has been effected by 
tacit international agreement.” 

But whatever the nature of the blockade, it 
must have one characteristic — it must be a 
reality. In 1850 it was laid down by the 
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EXAMINING CARGOES FOR CONTRABAND. 

Usin^ the X-rays on a bale of cotton to detect any contraband concealed. 


Declaration of Paris that “ blockades in order 
to be bindins? must be r(‘al, that is to say, 
maintained by a force siifheiont in fact to 
preA^ent access to the coast of the enemy. ” 
Both Great Britain and the United States have 
long contended, and tiieeont(mtioniH nowalmost 
universally admitted, that sucli a blockade can 
be maintained by cruisers forming a distinct 
blockading squadron in a dotinite area. Neutral 
ships entering the area in order to attempt to 
enter the blockaded ]Dorts ari‘ liable to capture. 

In tlie Great War a further question as to 


blockade arose. Could blockade be extended 
to neutral ports ? If blockade is in itself a 
sound doctrine, it should not be capable of 
evasion by reason of the existence of neutral 
ports in the immediate vicinity of the blockaded 
ports. A complete blockade of a neutral port 
which is acting as a funnel for the enemy can be 
justified on the gi’ound that the port in question 
is only one stage on a journey to the blockaded 
port ; in other words the doctrine of continuous 
voyage can be applied to blockade. Up to the 
date of the Great War this extension was 
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rei^iisted ; it was considered that “ if a ship is 
bound for a neutral port, not as a port of call, 
no blockade-running lias been attempted by 
her, and her cargo, still innocent, cannot con- 
nect her with any such attempt which the 
^hip into which it may be removed may after- 
wards commit ” (Westlake). But in practice 
the Great War showed that lack of power to 
stop consigmnents to neutral ports meant that 
the whole blockade would become illusory. 


NEUTRALS GUARDING AGAINST 
GERMAN FRIGHTFULNESS. 

The name of a Dutch vessel painted in large 
letters on the side of the ship. 

Smaller picture : Painting on a ship the broad 
bands of the National colours of Holland. 

The most important questions which arose 
in the war between neutrals and belligerents 
arose directly out of the command of the seas 
exercised by the Royal Navy. Certain series 
of events must be kept for distinct considera- 
tion, in order that a view of the whole develoj)- 
inent may be possible. The development of 
British policy from August, 1914, to March, 
1915, was in the main an extensive application 
of the law of contraband 

Two main brandies of the topic may he 
distinguished : (i.) The lists of contraband — 
i.e.y what articles may be declared contraband ; 
(ii.) the conditions under which contraband 
may be captured, and its entrance into enemy 
territory prevented. 

The latest attempt before the Great \Var to 
settle the lists of contraband was in the Declara- 
tion of London, an ill-advised document di'awn 
up as the result of a naval conference held at 
London in 1909. The effect of its application 
would have been to curtail British sea pow(*r. 
Thanks to an agitation conducted by patriotic 
public men, and to the action of the House 
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of Lords, the document was never ratified, 
althoTigh, long after the beginning of the war, 
the British Government still endeavoured to 
retain it as a tentative code of law. ]Much was 
said on the German side with regard to the 
British departxires from the Declaration. In so 
far as that document contained regulations for 
the lists of contraband, it was substantially 
observed by the British Govermnent. The 
Declaration adopted the threefold classifica- 
tion referred to above. Articles exclusively 
used for war were called absolute contraband : 
articles of use both in peace and in war were 
called conditional contraband. Both were 
contraband, and the only distinction was that 
absolute contraband could be captured in souio 
cases where conditional contraband could not, 
a distinction to be dealt with presently. 

Three lists were then set out under the heads 
of absolute and conditional contraband, and 
goods which could not be declared contraband. 
The lists were short and contained only well- 
known articles of commerce, but provision was 
made for adding to these lists in ohe proper way 
— ?.6., any other goods of exclusive warlike use 
might be put under absolute contraband, and 
so on. The only departures from the Declara- 
tion were two : (i.) certain articles which’ had 
been declared to be of no use in war, and there- 
fore never to be declared contraband, wei*e 
made contraband — e.< 7 ., rubber, hides, cotton, 
and metallic ores. It cannot be doubted that 
in this respect the Declaration must be judged 
by the departures from it, not the departures 
by the Declaration. (ii.) Certain articles 
which were of use in peace as well as 
in war were made absolute instead of 
conditional contraband, such os barbed wire, 
copper, lead, aluminium, sulphuric acid, which 
became absolute contraband on October 29, 
1914. This was a departure justified upon the 
principles of the Declaration itself. Under the 
conditions of the Great War these articles had 
become practically of exclusive uso for war, so 
tliat they were rightly made absolute contra- 
band. The contraband policy began with a 
proclamation dated August 4, 1914, which 
agreed exactly with the lists in the Declaration 
except that aircraft was made absolute instead 
of conditional contraband. A dii'ferent stamp 
appeared on the lists from December 23, 1914, 
onwards. It was clear that the expert was at 
work. Strange metals and chemicals began to 
appear, but the underlying principles of contra- 
band were not departed from. 


In this matter the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband becomes 
of importance, and it is much more important 
to appreciate the reasons for the rules, than the 
letter of the rules themselves. 

1. The principal difference was in the des- 
tination, which had to be proved in the two 
eases. Absolute contraband consists of those 
articles which are exclusively used for war, 
such as munitions. Clearly, therefore, any 
munitions which are consigned to the enemy 
territory, whether the consignee be a private 
merchant or the Government, will be used in 
the prosecution of the war, and may be properly 
captured. With regard to conditional con- 
traband the matter is not so simple, since the 



ON PATROL DUTY. 

A Dutch vessel in the North Sea. 


articles are of use in peace as well as in war. 
Now, tho aim of the law of contraband is; to 
settle what neutral trade a belligerent has a 
right to intercept, and tho line will clearly be 
drawn at allowing a belligerent to prevent 
neutral traders from succouring his enemy with 
supplies for tlie prosecution of the war. Since 
these articles of conditional contraband, there- 
fore, may be used for peaceful commercial 
enterprise, tho x^oint was to distinguish betv\'ctaa 
such of them as would be used for sncli enter- 
prise and those which were destined to be 
used for war. 

In 1914 the latest formulation of rrdes for this 
purpose was in the Declaration of London. Mere 
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consignment to enemy territory was not enough, 
because the goods might go there for peaceful 
purposes. If, however, they were consigned 
to the armed forces of the enemy, or to tlie 
enemy governmental authorities, and not to a 
private merchant, they might be captmed as 
being destined for the furtherance of the war. 

2. Another point of diiference in the condi- 
tions of capture a-ffected trade tlirough neutral 
ports. The doctrine of continuous voyage 
which figured largely in the British jiolicy is, 
as we have shown, perfectly simple. It 
merely meant for present purposes that contra- 
band could not use neutral j^orts to evade 
being intercepted by the fleet of a belligerent, 
and it was firmly established before August, 
1914. The case of the Carthage marked the 
second point of distinction between absolute and 
conditional contraband. By way of concession 
to neutrals it was thought that the doctrine of 
continuous voyage should only apply to abso- 
lute contraband, such as munitions, so that any 
articles which might have a use in peaceful com- 
merce should gain free entrance into enemy 
territory through neutral ports. This idea was 
embodied in the tentative code framed by the 
London Conference, and the Carthage was 
decided upon that basis. 

Turn now to the circumstances of the war 
which broke out in 1914. Belligerents were 
involved upon a scale hitherto unknowTi ; one 
alliance had undoubted command of the seas, 
the other had a fringe of neutral countries whose 
ports could be used as “ ports of coloiuable 
importation ” ; while away across the ocean 
lay a gi‘eat neutral trading Power, desirous of . 
preserving its economic activity during a world- 
wide disturbance. Furthermore, the enemy 
of the Power with naval supremacy was organ- 
ized tlirough and tlirough for the piuposes of 
war, so that the distinction between peaceful 
and military activities no longer obtained. The 
enemy was not a professional army whose 
fortunes a commercial population followed with 
patriotic interest, but a nation in arms wdth 
peaceful interests suspended for the duration 
of the w-'ar. 

The plain result was that articles susceptible 
of use in peace or in war w^ould undoubtedly be 
used for w^arlike purposes. The large German 
element in the great neutral exporter w^ould be 
only too ready to send them through. Whether 
they were consigned to the enemy Government 
or to private merchants, whether they effected 
their entrance througli enemy or neutral ports, 


these articles which in other days might support 
commercial enterprise w^ould certainly become 
the food of war, the support of a nation 
at war. 

The root principle of contraband is that 
neutral trade may rightly be intercepted where 
it provides the food for war, and it was upon 
this principle that British policy was framed. 
In statute law the letter must be observed, 
because judges liav© no power except to assume 
that the principle is embodied in the letter ; in 
international law to grasp the principle is vital. 
To , depart from what has hitherto been the 
letter may be to apply the principle of the law. 

No Government in the position of the British 
Govermiient could well be expected to amioimce 
a policy forthwith and adhere to it. The policy 
was gradually develo2->ed as the situation to be 
met unfolded itself. It became clear tliat the 
problem was double-faced — viz., that of the 
United States as exporter, and that of European 
neutrals as bases of supply for Germany and 
her allies. This is apparent from the trade 
returns in possession of the British Government, 
and used by them in justification of their policy 
towards the United States. In his Note of 
February 10, 1915, Sir Edward Grey made the 
following observations upon the trade of the 
United States, based upon the customs returns 
of that country. In the seven months of 1914, 
before the outbreak of war, there was a drop of 
126 millions of dollars in exports from the United 
States, as compared with the figures of 1913 ; 
if cotton were excluded from consideration, the 
di’op was 161 millions, or 141 per cent. Turning 
to the first four months of war, at tlie end of 
which the United States presented a Note to the 
British Government to the efloct that our naval 
policy was ruining their trade, the decline in 
exports other than cotton w'as less than 4 per 
cent. Cotton was excluded from consideration, 
because — for reasons wliich are examined below 
— ^it remained for the first seven and a half 
months of war on the free list and was not 
interfered with by the British policy. Thus it 
ajppeared that the effect of the early months of 
the war was to arrest practically the decline 
in the export trade from the United States. A 
circular issued by the Department of Commerce 
on January 23 showed such a recovery in export 
trade after the first disturbance caused by the 
outbreak of war, that in December the exports 
exceeded those of December, 1913, and were 
nearly up to the “ high record established in 
December, 1912.” 
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BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 

Approaching a suspicious neutral vessel at night. 

A detailed oxarninatioii of th(' desf.ination of country. The hgures for the neutral countries 

the exports was illuminating as regarded Eng- in question had to include Austria. They 

land’s attitude towards European noutials. revealed an increase by over 20,000,000 dollars 
The point was to discover liow exports from the in exports to neutral countries in the first four 

United States to neutral countries had fared months of tho war, as compared with tho 

since the outbreak of war. This was not dis- (jorrcsp ending four months of 1913. Now, it is 

coverable exactly, because tho ofiTicial American certain that Austrian hn[)orts would show a 
figures did not cover a detailed list for each great decrease, so that the total increase' to 

£9-3 
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GERMAN OFFICERS ARRIVE AT THE LAW COURTS, LONDON. 

Naval officers and men, under armed escort, who were witnesses at a Naval Prize Court case. 


neutral countries would he correspondingly 
greater. Even allowing for the fact that certain 
goods would have to be acquired from America 
which had before the war been acquired from 
1 belligerent countries, the main result im- 
doubtedly showed that tliere was a double- 
faced i)ro]>lein f(*r tlie British Government to 
meet — the American exporter of supplies and 
the European neutral distributor to the enemy. 
This is strikingly confirmed by the figures 
quoted by >Sir Edward Grey in his Note to the 
United States of January 7, 1915. Taking the 
})(‘riod extending from August up to the end of 
the third w^eek in December, 1914, exports of 
copper from the United States to Italy, who 
was thou neutral, rose from £15,202.000 in 
1913 to £‘50,285,000 ; to Europe other than 
the X billed Kingdom, Russia,. France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Germany, Holland, Italy, the 
corresponding figures wore: £7,271,000 in 
1013 and £35,347,000 in 1914. Tlio figures* 
as to food given in the British Note of Feb- 
ruary 10 were as follows : exports of lard to 
Denmark in September and October: 1913, 
nil; 1914, 22,052,598 lbs. Exports of bacon 
to Denmark in September and October ; 1913, 
nil; 1914, 1,022,195 lbs. Canned beef, pickled 
beef and pickled pork showed also great 
increase in exports. 

The steps by v'hich the British Government 


met the situation were simply the working 
out of the principle that a neutral has no right 
to furnish the enemy with supplies for the con- 
duct of war. Since peaceful commercial enter- 
prise was at an end in the enemy State, articles 
of use in peace or war would be used for war. 
Hence conditional contraband had become to 
all intents and purr>oscs on the same footing as 
absolute contraband. Both would be used for 
war, to support a nation at war, since army and 
nation v'ere one. 

The first thing to do was, therefore, to make 
conditional contraband captmable on a basis 
analogous to the principles governing the cap- 
ture of absolute contraband. This was done 
})y Order in Council of August 20, which pro- 
vided that (i.) conditional contraband coiilcl 
be captured if it were consigned to an agent 
of the enemy Government, or to any per- 
son imilor control of the authorities of the 
enemy State. The distinction between a 
consignment to the Govommoni and to a 
private contractor was thus modified, (ii.) It 
could be captured on its way to a neutral port 
if its ultimate destination were hostile. 

The list of conditional contraband on Septem- 
ber 21 included copper, lead, glycerine, iron 
ore, rubber, and hides. Can it reasonably be 
said that these should have been allowed 
entrance into Germany if consigned to private 
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Tnerc'hants, or if the route chosen \A'as throiigh a 
neutral f)ort, on the ground that they were 
adapted for use in peaceful commerce ? They 
were surely supplies of war, as much as ready- 
made projectiles, or arms. 

The next stage in the development of the 
Ih-itish coiilraliand policy \\as the result of a 
general ‘thO(h(i> Hvendi in which the neutral 
Kuropean Governments themselves playe..! a 
part. 

W'Jien the Notes wliich wcto exchanged be- 
tween the Governmont,s are examined it is 
clear that the main com]:)laint is against the 
general treatment of shijDpiiig and cargoes, 
rather than against any of the rules actually 
put in force by the Jh'itish CJovermnent. It 
was natural that irritation should develop. 
The power to condemn guilty cargoes involves 
the j)o\ver to examine the dosl-ination of w'hat 
w'ill turn out to be inn<)cent cargoes. The 
skill with wiiich mod(^rn cargoes are packed, 
the rus('s to which traders in contraband have 
recourse to evade capture, the heavy presump- 
tion against the innocence of cargoes which w a*< 
raised by the trade returns quoted above, all 
contributed to make the oxamination by the 
British Government pai’ticularly searching. 
Corresponding dtiays and dislocation occiuTod. 

The British intorferonee with coppe^r had 


caused i^articular irritation, and at the end 
of September, 1914, the United States Senate 
passed a resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of State for information as to interference with 
shipments from the United States to Rotterdam. 
It w^as noted, however, in the American Press, 
that this CO]) per was ultimately destined for 
Krupps and that a fair price had been paid 
for intercepted cargoes. 

Negotiation led to a modification of British 
policy by Proclamation of October 29, 1914. 
TJio problejn to be solved again concerned con- 
ditional contraband — i.e., articles of use in 
peace as w’ell as in w^ar. It had been settled 
that in the enemy country they w'ore to be used 
for w'ar, so that they should not be allow^ed to 
effect an entrance there even through neutral 
ports. TJiey w^ould, how^ever, be required for 
])eaceful j)m‘[)osos to a certain extent in tlie 
niaitral European countries, and it was no 
wish of tho British Govermiient to jjiv\'oiit 
such supply to neutral countries. The pi*(.>blem 
W'-as how to sift trade designed to result in 
supplies for Germany to prosecute tho war from 
supplies for homo consumption in tho neutral' 
frixigc. 

'’l''lie Proclamation of October 29 provided 
that conditional contraband could be caf)tiu‘od 
on its way to neutral ports only if : (i.) it w’ere 
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consigned to an agent of the enemy, (ii.) if it 
did not appear who the consignee was — e.g., 
if the consignment was “ to order.” This 
meant that consignments to named consignees 
in neutral countries ^^^ould be allowed to pass, 
and some check could be kept upon the real 
destination of the goods. 

The result was equitable. Suppose copper 
(before it was made absolute contraband) was 
going to a neutral country, then in face of the 
fact that it was coimnon Imowledge that 
Germany was drawing supplies through neutral 
ports, the British Government required that 
such copper should go to a definite person who 
was not an agent of the enemy State, Check 
could then be kept upon the imports, and the 
order finally provided that if a Secretary of 
State came to the conclusion that the enoniy 
was drawing supplies from or through a neutral 
country, conditional contraband could be 
(japtured. without further (qualification, if on 
its way to any port of that eoiuilry 

This q:)olicy of admitting cargoes of con- 
ditional contraband to named consignees w'as 
contemporaneous with the development of a 
modus vicctidi with the neutral Governments 
of the coimtrics which had been serving as 
soui’ces from which Germany drew her suqDplies. 
Early in November the British Govornmont 
announced that the guarantees gK'on by the 
Governments of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
were satisfactory, that whero contraband was 
consigned to a named consignee it should not 
be re-exported and so find its w^ay to the 
enemy. To appreciate this it must again b(‘ 
noticed that conditional contraband embodi(‘s 
articles which are of use in peace as well as 
war, so that a certain legitimate demand for 
thc^m would exist in the neutral countries in 
question. To sift the commodities meeting 
this demand from tho surplus which met the 
warlike demands of tho enemy was the object 
of the embargo upon re-exportation. It re- 
exportation were proliibited only, legitimate 
supplies for homo consumption would lie 
imported. 

At the beginning of October tho State De- 
partment of the United States made a statement 
that food consigned to Holland such as the 
Dutch Go\'ernment had made subject to an 
embargo would not be treated as contraband, 
and eai'ly in January tho Dutch Government 
prohibited tho export of live and dead poultry, 
and of bread : by the end of the first week in 
Januaiy the embargos of Italy and Holland 
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were stringent enough to preclude interference 
with conditional contraband bound for those 
countries. In fact, the British F.mbassy 
notified the United States that no consignments 
of copper for Italy had been detained since 
December 4. 

To sum up : — the British policy thi’oughout 
was directed towards sifting trade which gave 
CJerniany the materials for the prosecution of 
the war from trade which gave neutral countries 
the materials for commerce. The Note from the 
United States on December 29, 1914, did not 
attack tills principle in the least, but was 
confined to the statement that the British 
policy liad caused great suffering to their 
trade ; that cargof'S had been intercepted 
upon insufficient evidence of hostile destination ; 
that our methods of visit and search were 
unjustifiable. 

Sir Edward Grey’s reply in two notes ^ 
January 7 and February 10, 1915, met these 
points as follow's ; 

1. The trade returns (quoted above) showed 
that American exports liad, in fact, benefited 
by the war, and that those exports w'ere finding 
their way into Germany. 


2. From August 4 to January 3, of 773 sliips 
which cleared from the United States for 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
only eight sliips liad been placed in the Prize 
Court, of wiiich one was released : only 45 
cargoes had been put in Coiut, in wliole or in 
part. 

3. With regard to delay in examining cargoes : 
the new regulation of the United States that 
manifests should not be xiublished until 30 
days after the vessel had cleared rendei'ed 
more detailed examination necessary : wherever 
an innocent owmer w'as aggrieved he liad Jiis 
remedy in the British Courts, and, since no 
claim had hitherto been made, diplomatic 
representations upon the matter were depre- 
cated : so desirous of avoiding all possible delay 
was the British Govermnent that a special 
committee had been formed to avoid the 
usual methods of inter -depart-meiital corre- 
spondence. 

4. Granted that a belligerent had the right 
to visit and search neutral vessels, it follow'ed 
that he must bo allowed to make such search 
effective, and often this could only bo done in 
port : such extension of the riglit had precedent 
to support it. 
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AN OUTPOST. 

British submarine rising to the surface. 

5. With regard to the evidence upon which 
vessels had been detained : the universn.l 
practice of Prize Courts was to put the burden of 
proving an innocent destination upon the cargo : 
the Proclamation of October 29, 1914, was, in fact, 
a relaxation of previous policy in this respect. 

6, The policy ^\'ith regard to foodstuffs was 
then defended and instances given of con- 
siderate treatment of neutrals })y the British 
Government. 

The British claim to stop supplies entering 
Germany tliroxigh neutral coimtries was not 
challenged. It was natural that this stopi)ag(^ 
should cause irritation ; delnys unavoidable, 
and sometimes perhajDs avoidable, must occur 
for innocent cargoes under examination : but 
the main lines of the contraband policy were in 
harmony with the principles which have always 
obtained in international law. 

The German war-zone policy was announced 
on February 4 ; the British declaration of a 
“ counter -blockade ” by way of reprisals fol- 
lowed on March 1, 1915. The first part of this 
declaration was a coimnent upon the submarine 
policy of the enemy, and an exposition of the 


illegalities contained in that policy ; in this 
comiexion it will be quoted later. The opera- 
tive pai't continued : — “ Her opponents are, 
tlierefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities 
of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany. 
These measures will, lioxve\'er, be enforced by 
the British and French Govermnonts without 
risk to neutral ships, or to neutral or non- 
combatant life, and in strict observance of the 
dictates of humanity. 

“The British and French Governments will, 
thei*efore, hold themselves free to detain and 
take into j^ort ships carrying goods of presumed 
enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is 
not intended to confiscate such vessels or 
cargoes unless they would otherw'ise bo liable.' 
to condemnation. The treatment of vessels 
and cargoes wliich have sailed before this date 
will not be affected.” 

Kffect w'as given to this declaration by an 
Order in Council of March 11, published in the 
(Jazette of Marcli 15, 1915. With regard to 
goods upon neutral ships making for a German 
rlestina,tion, it was ordered that no vessel be 
allowed to proceed on a voyage to a German 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A mioe-laye'r at work. 
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HELD UP SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 
German goods intended for England at Rotterdam. 


port. Unless a pass was given allowing the 
cargo to make for a neutral market, the goocls 
were to bo discharged in a British port, and 
handed back to the owner upon such terms as 
the Prize Court should think fit, provided the 
Crown did not requisition them for its own 
use. If tho cargo had an enemy destination, 
but was not to bo actually discharged at a 
German, but at a neutral, port, similar treat- 
ment was to be applied. 

With regard to goods nialdng their exit 
from Germany, whether tlioy wore laden 
in the vessel at a German or a neutral port, 
they were to be discharged at a Britisli port. 
They could then bo requisitioned by the Crown 
if necessary, or they could be detained, or they 
could be sold by direction of the Coxirt. Tho 
proceeds were to remain in Com:t until tho 
conclusion of peace, unless before the date of the 
order the goods had become the property of a 
neutral. If it were neutral property, it might 
also be released upon application by the proper 
Officer of the Crown. 

Any special claims by persons interested in 
goods detained could be preferred by pro- 
ceedings in the Prize Coiu:t, but if the. goods 
would have been liable to condemnation as 
contraband they were to remain liable. 

If any country declared that no commerce 


destined for, or making exit from Germany, 
or of German ownership, should enjoy the 
protection of its flag, relaxations might be 
made in the application of the order to its 
merchantmen. 

In order to mitigate the interference with 
neutral shipping as far as was possible, in- 
structions 'were issued giving a wide discretion 
in the treatment to be accorded to particular 
vessels as each case arose. 

The position which confronted the British 
Government towards the end of February, 
1915, was a difficult one. Germany had been 
hard iait by the British contraband polic 5 ^ and 
had entered upon a course of reprisals, the 
exact effect of whicli no one could foresee. At 
least, it was designed to induce a mod/us vivendi 
by which the British Government should relax 
its contraband policy in return for a cessation 
of the submarine policy ; probably it was 
seriously hoped that England would be defi- 
nitely cut off from supplies. The illegality 
and the inhumanity of this policy certainly' 
called for stringent measures, and, with command 
of the seas at our disposal, it was natural that 
the aim of British policy should be to cut ofi‘ 
Germany in her turn from all commerce what- 
soever, whether in contraband goods or not. 
By virtue of the right to capture private property 
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at sen, tJiis }iad already been done in so far as 
German vessels could be iLsed for transport. 
Such \'(‘ssels had either been captured or 
dri\'en to remain in German or maitral ports. 
It remained to deal with nisitral vessels and 
witli commerce ])roceeding tbrougb neutral 
l^orts. 

Th"-^ recognized modt* of (‘ftecding such a 
comniereial isolation of the enemy is by a 
blockade, and then* are (‘ortain primary prin- 
ciples which define the legal position in a ])erfect 
blockade — (i.) the blockade must be made in fact 
effective by a sufficient show of force ; (li.) the 
blockade Jiiust not extend to neutral ports ; 
(iii.'. tile blockade must operate impartially 
against all neutrals. 

It is clear that the obstaek* to declaring a 
perfect blockade* w^as the trade across the Baltic 
to Germany througli Norway and Sweden. 
Before the British sabmarine activities in the 
Baltic began there was no pref.encc to blockade 
that ]X)rti(>n of the German coast line. Trade 
from America, as we shall stv, could be cut off 
from ajiproaching Germany through tliese 
neutral countries by an apfilication of the 
do(*trinc* of continuous voynge ; but <*V(*n Gicii 
tJie home produce of Norway and Sweden had 
access to Ch'rmany, so that America could 
complain that she was cut off from trade 
w'hich was left open to those favoured neutrals. 
Hence a broad measure of reprisals was dc*- 
elared ■\\ ithout notifying a complete blockade, 
such as was notified on February 23, 1915, 
against the coast of G(*rman East Africa, 
or oil A})ril 24 against tla* (‘oast of th<‘ 
Gameroons. 

American opinion, already inhaled by the 
necessary and l(*gitimate iiitiatereuce with trade 
in our efforts to stoj) (‘oiifraband, n'ceived this 
measurt* of reprisals with anxiety and dis- 
approval. 'The feeling was that Am(‘ric*au 
trade was being illegally inteitVrod witfi, 
and it did not seem to })e appreciated t hat laid 
a p(*i*fcet blockade be(‘u dts-hired tlu* peiialtii*s 
of conflseatioiL would have be(‘ii much harsher 
lliaii tli(* poli(‘y of Kmying up the cargo(*s or 
haiuliiig them back to rht* neutral owner. 

Mr. l^alfour, on March 29, 1915, dehuided tJu* 
Ih'itisli policy on tJu* ba-sis of the law' of reprisals. 
He argu(*d that intcTiiational hnv d<‘mauds 
obe(lien<*e from all ]jarties or its binding effect 
would be only to load the.* dice in fa\ our of tlu* 
disobedient. When rules of international law 
thus break down, Govermnents are thrown 
back uptai the laws f)f m<»rality, and reprisals 


arc^ justified. Did it follow' that sueh retalia- 
tion would be free from all limitation, wiiere 
the acts which called for it w’ere inhuman ? 
“ Assuredly not, I preach no siicli doctrine. 
Tlicso things were brutal and barbarous before 
the law of nations took formal shape ; tlu^y 
would remain brutal and barbarous if the law' 
of nations fell into desuetudf*. (Germany w ould 
indeed have no right to complain of retaliation 
in kind, but this w'ould not justify us in des- 
cending to her \eve]. The policy which I am 
defending lias no resemblance to this. Tt 
violates no clc‘ep ethical instincts ; it is in 
harmony w ith tlie spirit of international law' ; 
it is more regardful of neutral intercbis than the 
accepted rules of blockade ; no 2 ‘ Is the injury 
whicli it is desigm*d to inflict on the enemy of 
a different character from that inflicted by an 
ordinary blockade. And, lastly, it is a reply 
to an attack which is not only illegal but 
immoral ; and, if some reply be legitimate and 
necessary, can a bettor one be devised ? ” 

As a measure of reprisals, therefore, J^ritlsh 
])olicy w'as humane and considerate towwds 
netitrals, and it Is diflicult to deny that there was 
just cause for reprisals. The United States 
adopted the position that reprisals confe^rrod no 
right upon a belligerent to interfere with noiitral 
j'ights, end it- w'ill be sc^en that, in answer to 
the < German claim that tlu* war-zone cofistitutcd 
rof >risals aga-inst our poli(‘y in regard to con- 
traband, tlie Fnited States adopted tlu^ same 
position. This rais(‘s a difficult point in 
theory, and it w(mld S('em better to Jay down 
no absolute doctriiK* as univer.sally ajiplicabh*. 
It may surely be said that no policy of reprisals 
is justified which involves loss of n(‘utral life* 
and nbsolutcj d('stnietion of iu‘utral propcTtv- 
Evt*n assuming to tlu* (*ontmry of wliat w'<i hav(^ 
previously (*oncluded, that Germany w'as jus- 
tified in adopting r(‘j)risals against the British 
eontraband poliey, 1 lusv can be* no doubt 1 bat tlu* 
loss of life, particularly of aVnus'icaii lih*, upon 
the Lusitania, was not hgitimab'ly inelucled in 
those* reprisals, 'idu* British reprisals wc've of 
a radieally dilTc'n'ut nature. Tlu'y aj)proxi- 
inat('<.l within a verv' narrow margin to a l(*gal 
bloekade, and by way of set off to tlui slight 
ilUgalily there w'as more fav'ourable treatriK'iit 
of neutrals than that which would have r(‘sult(‘d 
from a blockadr*. TIktc was no loss of life or 
destruction of projjCTty involved. Jf, then, it is 
correct to assume that there w'as just cause ff>r 
reprisals in the inhuman methods of Gomiany, 
can it not t)e said that there w^as a right to 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE’S VIEW OF A DOOMED GERMAN WARSHIP. 

The “ field ” of a periscope — the marks denote measurements by which the distance of the ship can 

be gauged. 


?jLiterfero to some t'xienf. w itli nontmts in adopt- 
ing tnose roprisais ? 

Tho BritiHh “ countor-blookado ” vindicated 
the rights neutrals as well as tho riglits of tho 
.1 h'itish ; it follows therefore that neutrals 
sliould nut judge it by the same standards as it 
w'ould have to bo judged by if there were no 
cause for reprisals. Neutrals could be expected 
to b(.‘ar some measure of the burden in this 


\’’iin1ication if that burden w'ere proportionate 
to the violation of their rights. 

The violation of neutral right by the w^ar- 
zone had been gross and inhuman. The 
measure of reprisals, as ]Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, w^as more favourable to neutrals than tho 
law of blockade, and otherwise it amounted 
practically to a blockade. Surely there 
here no cause for rirotest. 


« 
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LIFE-SAVING DRILL ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 


Such sjnupatlietic treatment of reprisals does 
not involve a breach of neutrality. A neutral 
owes certain duties to the belligerents — e.ff,, to 
intern armed forces w'hioh cross its boundaries ; 
not to allow the equipment of hostile expedi- 
tions upon its territory or in its ports ; but 
there is no duty to enforce rights in respect of 
trade to the enemy country. 

Although the counter-blockade w^as justifiable 
as a measure of reprisals, the main defence set 
forth in the British commimioations to America 
proceeded upon the fact that the policy was 
substantially within the law of blockade. The 
two steps in tliis defence arc simply as follow’s : 
(i.) It is recognized that a blockade may cut off 
all commerce from the enemy : and it is further 
reeogni/.ed that neutral ports must not be used 
for fraudulently evading the blockade. This 
is the doctrine of continuous voyage which 
was explained in connexion whh contra) >and- 
Cormiierce may be intercepted on its W'ay to a 
neutral port if it is ultimately destined for tlie 
enemy by further transport on sea or land. 

It is true that the Declaration of London 
excluded this in the ease of blockade, but it was 
not law, and the application of the doctrine to 
blockade in the American Civil War w’as un- 
doubtedly such as to establish it firmly in the 


law, especially as it was acquiesced in by the 
British Government. 

The case of the stoatnship Neches raised the* 
point. She w’as of American register, sailing* 
from Kottordam to a port of the United States,, 
carrying a general cargo,” of German origin, so 
that she was within the terms of tbo Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. She was brought 
into London and compelled to discharge. 

The American Note of April 2 had taken up* 
the curious position that the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage was not applicable to a blockade,, 
but the American precedents in the Civil \\''ar 
were decisive on this. If a cargo destined to- 
break blockade by entrance into the blockaded 
area may be seized on its way to a neutral port, 
tlicn equally a cargo making exit from a- 
blockaded area may be seized, even if it be 
shipped from a neutral port. A blockade is 
broken outw^ards, as w^ell as inw^ards. 

To seize commerce entering or making exit 
from Germany by way of neutral ports w'as, 
therefore, well w'ithin recognized principles. 

(ii.) The second step in the defence of British 
policy was this : that at no period of the blockade 
was it attempted to do more than stop com- 
mercial intercourse wdth Germany. It was 
alw^ays the desire of the British Government to 
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sift the trade for home consumption in neutral 
countries from the trade destined for Germany, 
just as before March 1 it had been their desire 
lo sift the trade in contraband. 

Sir Edward Grey, in his Note of July 23, 1915, 
emphasized this; “We are taking the utmost 
p(jssible care not to interfere with commerce 
genuinely destined for or proceeding from 
neutral countries. ... If we arc successful in 
the effoi*ts we are making to distinguish between 
the commerce of neutral and enemy coimtries, 
there will be no substantial interference with 
the trade of neutral ports, except in so far as 
they constitute ports of access to and exit from 
th(^ enemy territory.” 

Jn the ease of contra]>and tho embargo upon 
re-exportation rendorod possible a less stringent 
policy of examination upon the part of the 
llritish aut.horitios. Tliis policy was developed 
in order to mitigate inconvenience to neutral 
innocent cargoes. Tho Netherlands Ovei’seas 
Trust may bo taken as a type of this dev^'clop- 
inc‘nt. It was a receiving agency under heavy 
bonds not to allow expoii) to Germany of tho 
commodities it was allowed to receive. De- 
fective though it pi’oved to be, this cutting 
oft* of re-exportation was calculated to ensure 
t.hat goods entering neutral countries w^ould 
be such as w'cre gemuinoly intended for home 
consumption, and was a legitimate method by 
which neutrals could secure the least delay to 
innocent cargoes. 


It will be remembered that in the declaration 
of British policy, and the Order in Council of 
1\ larch 11, the British Government had assumed 
the right to take goods of German ownership 
out of neutral vessels. This, of course, would 
at first sight seem to violate the famous rule 
— ^free ships, free goods — which had been 
formally declared in the Declaration of Paris, 
1856. But the w^ords of the Declaration, “ The 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of wai* ” did not linxit 
rights of blockade, and with a very extended 
contraband list did not limit large rights of 
.search. The United States, however, made the 
Order the subject of a protest, and in reply 
the Bi’itish Oovermnent declared their poliev. 
After hinting that, since the United States had 
not ratified the Declaration, it was not binding 
between her and Great Britain, Sir Edward 
Grey annoimced that it was not the policy of 
the Government to take German goods as such 
out of neutral ships, but that German ownership 
was only used as strong evidence of enemy 
origin and destination. The Declaration of 
Paris was therefore not involved, but the 
general law of blockade. 

The British policy caused a curious agitation 
upon the subject of cotton. Before the 
blockade w'as developed the American cotton 
trade had been hard hit by the war, although 
it was not declared contraband. When the 
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blockade was developed, cotton fell witliin its 
i^cope, find, although the treatment accorded to 
cotton cai'goes %vas much more favourable than 
the law either of contraband or blockade w’ould 
have rendered possible, the depression in the 
cotton trade was put to the account of the 
British Government, without any consideration 
of the fact that on plain principle cotton might 
be declared liable to confiscation as contraband, 
since it had become of immense importance 
for w arlike purposes. 

The Government had a difficult path to 
follow*. The cotton industry was of peculiar 
strength in America, supporting millions of the 
population, and providing exports far above 
any other single industry. The farmers had tc 
pay their way from crop to crop, and the 
failure to dispose of a crop wrould at once bring 
financial distress. As a community giving the 
tone to opinion in the South, they were open 
in their distress to the appeals of agitators 
encouraged by sympathisers with Germany. 
If they could but find some object upon w hieli 
to concentrate their anger, a current of Ameri- 
can opinion would be created with which that 
object would have to reckon. That object 
became the British Government. 

Under the policy of the blockade, cotton 
■5^ seized as being ultimately destined for Germaii\* 
wrould either be I’estorod to the owner, or, if 
requisitioned, paid for. On May 18, 1915, the 
Washington correspondent of The Times noted 
that £2,500,000 w'orth of cotton was in deten- 
tion. This was scciuity for 90 days Icjaiis to 
the farmers, so that it would be poor consola- 
tion to them to have it rctui*nod after delay 
during which repayment became due. During 
Juno and July America was becoming seriously 
disturbctl a,t the British policy. The meat- 
packers had only withdrawn a deputation late 
in May, when assured that negotiations were 
being conducted on their behalf ; in June a 
deputation of importers to the Secretary 01 
State alleged tliat £10,000,000 of goods were 
shut up in Rotterdam, though not contraband ; 
in July the United States registered a caveat 
that the British Prize Court findings w'cre not 
accepted. 

The general feeling began to dex^olop Ihal 
cotton should be made contraband. It had nol 
been touched upon the outbreak of war until 
the blockade w as established by Order in Council 
of March 11, 1915 and, since it was clearly 
the British policy to interfere with it, it was 
felt that such interference ought legally to be 
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dofinerl. A blockade was not technically in 
force, and to make cotton contraband seemed a 
lik(‘ly mode of settling the matter. In spite of 
n'p(‘ated assurances that the British Govern- 
ment -would have no further powers of stopping 
cotton UiS contraband than by vhtuo of the 
Ord('r in Council, the policy found considerable 
support at home, and cotton, was at length de- 
clared contraband towards the end of August. 
The Foreign Office accompanied the declaration 
with a memorandum to the effect that the 
figures for the imports of cotton into Scandi- 
navian countries and Holland led to the in- 
f<*rcnce that since IVlay 1 Cformany had not 
rtjcoived any considerable supply through those, 
countries, so that it was not expected that the 
declaration would lead to any appreciable 
dLsad\'antage in the position of exporters. 

VVliat(j\'cr odd precedents inay be raked up, 
there was no doubt that on principle cotton 
might bo inado contraband ; and the opposition 
to making it contraband on tho part of tho 
legal advisors of th(^ British (Joverument 
requin's much justification. "Fho De(*laration 
of Jjundon was against it, hut this was on tho 
footing that tho framors of that non -prophetic 
document fatuously coiisidtTod that, cotton 
could not bo of use in war : th<‘y thought 
similarly as to hides, rublxa* and mctalli(*- 
ores. Under any conditions it was an article 
of use both in peace and war ; under con- 
ditions as they were in August, 1915, it was 
an article which would bo us(^d primarily for 
war, so that it was legitimately made absolute 
contraband. 

'I'o sum up tlic whole position as to the' 
quasi blockade : 

(i.) As a measure of reprisals it was called 
for ; it w^as not disproportionate to the otTence 
winch produced it, and it operated favourably 
towards neutrals \vho had suffered gravely by 
the enemy’s offence. 

(ii.) As a measure of blockade, in its c.irlier 
stages, the only defect was that homo produce 
of Norway and Sweden might find markets 
where America could not; in its later stages 
British submarine efforts in the Baltic made it 
certainly as (ifl’cetive as the vast blockade of 
tho Southern States by the American Govern- 
ment in the Civil War. The doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage w'as correctly applied, since 
every effort was made to distinguish neutral 
commerce which was genuine from the surplus 
which was destined for Germany. 

The British policy has now been traced in 
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its relat ion to n<‘utral Stu,t<‘s. The main prin- 
ciple underlying that policy was that neutrals 
liad no claim to trade wdiich accrued to thorn by 
ri'ason of t he w^a.r if that trade was of assistance 
to the oiK'iny. This justified tho detenu ination 
to stop all contraband entering neutral countries 
in so far as it was not I’cquired for homo eon- 
siinqjtion in those countries. Even tiio gh con- 
traband was conditional, and consisted of 
articles which might bo used for peaceful in- 
dustry, tho high .state of organization in 
Germany, and the fact that at the opening of 
the twentieth century w’ar was waged by 
nations rather than by armies, justified this 
policy being extended to conditional contra- 
band. The same principles underlay the 
development of the blockade policy. 

If the policy of contraband W'as justified as 
against neutrals, it was all the more so as against 
Germany. Early in February, 1915, however, 
it was declared that the British policy called for 
reprisals, and on February 8 notice w'as given 
that from February IS onwards the w'atej*s of 
Britain and the west coast of Franco wmuld be 
a zone of wa.r. A memorandum from Berlin 
in February gave clear indication of what the 
policy w^as to be. “ Just as England IiomS 
designated the area between Scotland a.nd 
Isoi*w'ay as an area of war, so Germany now’ 
declares all tlie waters surrounding Grcjit 
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Britain and Ireland, including tlie entire Eng- 
lish Cliannel, as an area of war, thus proceeding 
against the shipping of the enemy. P'or this 
pur])Ose, beginning from February IS, 1015, it 
will endeavour to destroy every enemy mer- 
ciiant ship that is found in tliis area of war, 
without its always being possible to avert thi^ 
peril that thus tlireatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are therefore warned agaiiLst further 
entrusting crows and passengers and wares to 
such ships. Theii* attention is also called to 
the fact that it is advisable for tlvdr sliips to 
avoid entering tliis area, for even though tlie 
Cerman nav'al forces have instructions to iivoid 
violence to neutral sJiips in so far as they arc 
recognizable, in view' of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordered by tlie British Goverimient, a-nd 
the contingencies of naval warfare, their bf*- 
coming victims of an attack dh'ectcd against 
enemy ships cannot always be averted. At 
the same time it is especially noted that 
stiipping north of the Shetland Islands in the 
eastern area of the North Sea, and in a strip of 
at least 30 miles in w’idth along the Netherlaiid 
ccasts, is not in peril.” 


This v/as a ruthless speculative effort to 
neutralize legitimately acquired British naval 
supremacy by illegitimate use of mines and 
submarines. By w ay of general comment upon 
the German policy, the British declaration of 
March 1 may be quoted : — “ Germany has 
declared that the English Ohanntd, the nortii 
and west coasts of France, and the waters 
round the British Isles are a ‘ war area,’ and has 
officially notified that ‘ all enemy ships found 
in that area will be destroyed, and that neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger.’ This is 
in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, wdtliout 
regard to the safety- of the crew or passengers, 
any merchant vessel under any flag. As it is 
not in the power of the German Admiralty to 
maintain any siuface craft in these w'aters, this 
attack can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. Tlie law and custom of nations in 
regard to attaelcs on commerce have always 
j)resumed that the first duty of the captor of a 
merchant vessel is to bring it before a l^rize 
Court, %vhere it may be tried, who e the regu- 
laxity of the captiuo may be challenged, and 
where neutrals may reco\'or their cargoes. The 
sinking of prizes is in itself a questionable act, 
to be resoi'ted to only in extraordinary cii’cuni- 
stances, and after provision has been made 
for the safety of all the crew or passengers (if 
there are passengers on board). The responsi- 
bility for discriminating between neutral and 
enemy vessels, and botw^eon neutral and enemy 
cargo, obviously rests with the attacldng ship, 
whose duty it is to vcTify the status and 
character of tlio vessel and cargo, and to preserve 
all papers before sinl-cing or even eaptm*ing it. 
8o also is tlie humane duty of providing for the 
safety of tiie crews of merchant vessels, w'hetluir 
neutral or onoiny, an obligation ujion every 
belligerent. It is upon tliis basis that all 
previous discaissions of the law for regulating 
warfare at sea have proceeded. • 

“ A German submarine, liovvever, fulfils none 
of tiiose oliligations. She enjoys no local 
command of the w’aters in which she operates. 
iSho does not take her caj^tures witliin the 
jurisdiction of a Prize Court. She carries no 
prize crew^ w'hich she can put on board a prize. 
She uses no effective means of discriminating 
betw'cen a neutral and an enemy vessel. Slie 
does not receive on iDoard for safety the crew 
of the vessel she sinks. Her methods of w'arfare 
are, therefore, entirely outside the scope of any 
of the international instruments regulating opera- 
tions against commerce in time of war. The 
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German declaration substitutes indiscriminate 
destruction for regulated capture.” No better 
statement of the legal position could be desired. 

Genuany alleged that she could not visit 
and search beeaase our merchantmen were 
armed, and sailed imder neutral flags, so 
that a submarine would be destroyed which 
attempted such action. Further, it is clear 
that a submarine coidd not tow captures into 
port, especially imder the nose of the enemy 
nai^y. Furtiier, it is clear that she could not 
provide for the safety of passengers and crew. 
Two verdicts are possible, either that the 
inherent disabilities of the submarine released 
lier from existing olDligations or that they ivere 
such that she should desist from operations for 
which she was unfitted. “ The fmidamental 
error of the German position,” said the New 
York World, “ is the assmnption that sub- 
mm'ines have peculiar rights by reason of theii* 
disabilities as commerce destroyers.” 

Tiio conduct of tlio submarine policy involved 
the German GoverniiKmt in a controversy with 
the United States of a difforemt natiu*e from 
the contemporaneous discussion beti\'een that 


Power and Great Britain. Whereas the basis 
of one was the interference w’ith trade, the basis 
of the other was interference with the elemen- 
tary freedom to live of non-combatants and 
neutrals. The German Government attempted 
to harness itstdf to neutral irritation against 
British interference w'ith trade, but without 
success. Although at a certain stage of the 
proceedings the American Government showed 
a willingness to help the belligerents to a rnodtw 
vivendi such as tliat food be allowed to enter 
Germany in return for the relaxation of the 
submarine policy, this was not allow^ed to 
interfere with the main issue between the two 
Governments. The announcement of the 
German policy was immediately followed b\' 
a W'arning Note from the United States that 
she would hold Germany to a strict accounta- 
bility for illegal acts which j night be committed. 
At the same time a Note was sent to Great 
Britain voicing neutral feeling on the advice 
given by the British Govermnent that the use 
of the neutral flag should be adopted as a ruse 
to escape the attentions of the submarine. 
I'he ground taken by the British Gos^ernment 
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was tliat it was only the neglecit of the duty 
to visit and seai’ch by the submarine which 
would jeopardize neutral safety. 

The Gorman rej)ly was somewhat difficult to 
analyse owing to its disctoniiected nature. The 
sore point was cleai'ly that the British naval 
power had cut off contraband from Gennany, 
while ensuring its entrance into England. 
Complaint wasS made tliat neutrals had not 
enforced a more lenient British policy. It now 
became plain that the primary aim of the 
submarine policy was two-fold : to induce the 
United States to cease trade with Great Britain 
in contraband wdiich the condition of Gorman 
naval power did not allow Ciermany legitimately 
to intercept ; and, further, to induce Great 
Britain, at the instance of the United States, 
to relax her policy with regard to conditional 
contra))and, especially foodstuffs. During 
these February discussions the Wilhelmiiia 
ease was pending^ and Germany had stated 
that food imported from America should only 
be used ' for the civilian poj[)ulation. The 
terrorization produced by the submarine policy 
was calculated to lead to a more favourable 
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Being towed to Thames Haven after being struck 
by a torpedo from a German submarine. The 
smaller picture shows the name painted on the side 
of the vessel. 

state of affaii's than German naval }>ower had 
enabled her to achieve. 

Towai’ds the end of February, 1015, the 
United States suggested a wodm vumtU on 
the following lines : — Tlie use of mines to be 
restricted to t he class of anchon.Hl mines for do- 
fciiisive ])iirposes ; submarines to visit and 
search in the j^ropor inannei* ; t.h(' use of the 
neutral flag as a ruse to cease ; Great Britain to 
allow foodstuffs to outer Ch^nnany consigixed to 
receiving agencies who sliould distribute t o th(‘ 
civil population only. A moment’s refloetiou 
will show that (droat Britain would have gained 
notliing by such a policy. Germany required 
that. British merchantmen should bo imarmed, 
so that after due visit and search of an un- 
protected vessel she would have sunk it, if 
British, and justified her conduct by the 
inability of a submarine to take a prize into 
Coiu't. In sfhtc of this, Gem^any replied that 
not only foodstuffs but raw materials must be 
allowed to Jiavc free access through neutral 
countries. Evidently more faith was put in 
the submarine than results ultimately justified. 

MciXimdiile, neutral sliipping was coming 
within the scope of submarine activity. Up 
to the end of the fii*st week in April the 
Norwegian ships Begin and Nor had been 
sunk ; tJxe JBelridge was torpedoed near Folke- 
stone, but managed to reach the Downs, while, 
on the otlier hand, the Gazelle had been searched 
and allowed to go. I'he Hanna, of Sweden, was 
sunk without w^arning, with loss of life. The 
Dutch ship Zevenbercen was attacked by 
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aircraft, the Mecklenberg was chased by an 
aimed trawler, the Medea was sunk off Beachy 
Head after removal of the crew. The A.N. 
Hansen, of Denmark, was searched and allowed 
to go, and tlie I'ortiiguese Douro was sunk near 
the Bristol Channel. 

Neutrals were not only affected through 
their shipping, but by reason of theii* presence 
upon British vessels. Fom* sJn'ps, attacked in 
tho war-zone, figured pre-eminently in the 
Notes between Germany and the United States. 
Tho second x->a'ra.gra.ph of the Note from the 
United States to Germanj^-, following upon the 
sinking of tlie Lusitania, was as follows : “ The 
sinking of the British passenger steamer Falaba 
by a German submarine on March 28, tliroiigh 
wliich Mr. Leon 0. Tlnashcr, an American 
citizen, v'as drou’ned, the attack on April 28 
on tho American vessel Cusliing by a German 
a(‘roplime, tho tor[)ecloing on j\lay 1 of the 
American vessel GuUlight by a German sub- 
marine, as the result of 'which two or more 
Americans met then’ death, and finally the 
fcor£)odoing and sinking of the Lusitania con- 
stitute a series of events which the Government 
of tho United States has observed with growing 
concern, dlst-ross and amazomont.” In the case 
of the Gulfliglit no warning was given ; in the 
ease of the Lusitania no wax’ning was given ; in 
t he case of tho Falaba some warning, the extent 
of wliich was disputed, was given. Geimany 
coiisidtJr(‘d that the illegal notification of 


February 8 that neutrals entered the war-zone 
at their owm risk was sufficient. In the case 
of the Lusitania this was reinforced by an 
advertisement emanating from tlie German 
Embassy in the United States, to the effect 
that neutral citizens travelled in the w'ar-zone 
at their own risk. Such was the conduct of an 
Embassy whose Government had formally 
asserted the right of its citizens to travel 
unmolested. The first American Note repu- 
diated the \^alidity of the warning addressed 
to neutrals on February 8 along with the 
proclamation of the war-zone, and, in agree- 
ment with the comments upon that policy 
contained in the declaration of the British 
counter-blockade, represented that the objection 
to tlie submarine policy was the “ practical 
impossibility of employing submarines in the 
dosti‘uetion of commerce without disregarding 
those rules of fairness, reason, justice and 
humanity which all modern opinion regards as 
ii nperative. ’ ’ Three things were ‘ ‘ confidently ex- 
pected ” of the German Government : disavowal 
of the acts complained of ; reparation ; immedi- 
ate steps to prevent tho recurrence of the acts. 

The German reply still harped upon the 
theme that these acts of terrorization 'would 
ceaso if the British contraband policy were 
relaxed by the mediation of the United States. 
The Falaba attack was justified on the groimd 
that the vessel sought to escape and was calling 
for assistance. The Lusitania attack was 



THE TORPEDOING OF THE “LUSITANIA,*^ MAY 7, 1915. 

A reproduction of a picture postcard ■which was very popular in Germany. The portrait is ot 

Admiral von Tirpitz. 
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justified on various grounds : that slie had 
special guns mounted and was, in fact, an 
auxiliary cruiser ; that she carried Canadian 
troops ; that she carried mimitions. 

The second American Note of June 11, 1915, 
had no difficulty in disposing of those excuses. 
The Falaba was entitled to attempt an escape, 
provided tJiat she did not use armed \’iolcnce 
in so doing. The Lusitania was not armed, 
nor being used as a transport, nor had she an 
illegal cargo, nor was she a naval vessel, since 
she cleared as a merchantman. 

Afiart, liowever, from these defences, “the 


sinl^ing of passenger ships involves principles 
of humanity which throw into the background 
any s]iocial circumstances of detail.” Apart 
from any other consideration, the Note con- 
tinued, these principles of humanity, and the 
laws of wliich they are the source, throw a 
grave responsibility upon a Government which 
betrays them. The rights of neutral eitizems 
flowing from these laws arc unaffected by any 
grievance which a belligerent may have against 
his enemy. Assurances are again demande*d 
tliat similai* occurrences sliall not happen again, 
the representations being made “ very earnestly, 
vei*y solemnly.” Mr. Bryan, who had signed 
the first Note to Germany, resigned, since he 
could not reconcile the terms of the Note with 
the policy hc^ ]ui.d adopted with regard to the 
peaceful settlenumt of international differences. 

The Gennau rejoinder of July 8, 1915, will 
always rank as one of the most curious diplo- 
matic documents in history. British treatment 
of contraband for Germany is again put forward 





After being lowered, two of the boats capsized and the people were thrown into the water. 



After the torpedo had struck the vessel : Passengers wearing lifebelts waiting to be taken off by 

the boats. 

THE TORPEDOING OF THE “FALABA/' MARCH 28, 1915- 
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ADMIRAL R. D. S. DE CHAIR. 

as the justification of Germany’s treatment of 
neutrals, but from reading the document one 
would gather that a British submarine had 
torpedoed the liner. Tlie Note declares that 
Germany has ever been solicitous for pro[)er 
treatment of non-combatants, and the freedom 
of the seas, and the rights of neutrals, and 
continues : case (^f the Lusitania shows 

with liorriblo eh^amoss to what jeopardizing 
of human li\'e.s the manner of conducting war 
employ(‘d by our advea'sarios U^ads.” The 
curious document (mded w ith an 0(nially curious 
ol'iVu* : that ii(M.itra.l passenger steamers, carrving 
no conti’aband, should be allow’(id a fr(H‘ passage 
through the war-zone if notified siitU<a(‘ritly in 
advmice, and furtlier, tiiat if necessary, fr(‘e 
passage wcmUl he* exteuch'd to four enemy 
passenger stt‘am(*rs, if tlK‘se were j)laced under 
the American Hag. 

I.ate in duly the third Am(‘rican Note 
appeared. Tlie ])ossibilities of discussion \voi\^ 
appartaitly e.xliausted ; there was nothing 
more to be said. The Note emphatically 
refused Germany’s policy of saddling respon- 
sibility upon the British Govern in<‘iit, and 
that was the main ])oint so far as T^ritish 
policy was conc('rn(Ml. Tla^ Note inexplic- 
ably receded from the earli(‘r [iosition tliat 
sul)marint‘s could not <)])erah‘ aga,iust (*ommerc(‘ 
wdiile ol:)cying the princi|^des of Ihw' and 
humanity. This surrender of the earlier posi- 
tion was based u])on ev^ents of the past two 


months,” but w'l^at events precisely these were 
does not appear. A disax'ow'al w^as again asked 
for ; and the w^arning added that a re[)etition 
of these occurrences would bo treated as 
deliberately imfriendly. 

With this Note it became ch'ar to the 
German Govermnont that the British maT'iiime 
])oIiey could not be attacked by the indirect 
method of violating neutral rights and then 
directing neutral sentiment against Ihe British 
Government. Any ininor points that Germany 
chose to assert — e.g., that the Lusitania carried 
five thousand packages of munitions, do not 
alter the main judgment of the policy of the) 
war-zone. As an attempt to doj)ri\"e tJu‘ 
British Government of the fruits of its maritime 
strength it faikxl, and it failed to embroil tlu‘ 
British w'ith the American Ooverninent, The 
subsequent development of the policy, the 
torpedoing of the Arabic and the sinking of 
the Hesperian, tlie attitude of conce.ssiou 
developed by (.JcTmany as the British began 
siiece-ssfully to cope with the submarines, 
belong to another chapter. 

In January, 1910, the British Government 
issued as a White Paper a statement of the 
“ Measures adopted to intercept the sea-borne 
commerce of ({ermany” with the intention of 
showing “ the manner in which the sea pow’^er of 
the British Empire has boon used during the 
])roseut w'ar for the purpose of intercepting 
Germany’s imports and exports.” The Memo- 
randum showc'd that up to the tim(5 of the 
present W'ar ” there had been three methods of 
(healing with the coimnerco of tlie enemy — 
namely : (1) the capture of contraband of wuir 
on neutral ships ; (2) the capture of enemy 

property at sea ; and (J) a blockadt' by which 
all access to the coast of the enemy is cut oiT. 
The capture of (meiuy pro]:)ta‘ty at soa w'ai-i 
limited by the Deciaratiou of Paris of ]85(), 
wiiich exomphnl from capture enemy goods 
other than contraband on neutral sliips. Ju 
fact, up to March, 1915, the British Govern- 
ment relied exclusively on the right to capture 
contraband. M(‘morandum goes on to deal 

with the tlieory of contraband, to state tliat 
the British Government has mwer challenged 
the doctrine of continuous voyage, hut, in 
order to secure uni fori nity of procedure among 
the Allies, the rules of tho Declaration of 
Loudon w'ere, as we have seen, adopted by 
France and England, with certain modifications, 
such as tlie applicalion of the doctrine of con- 
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timjons voyage to conditional contraband 
under circumstances already related. The rules 
of the Declaration of London so modified 
enabled the British Government to deal with 
contraband intended to be discharged in a 
neutral port in a number of cases, but “there 
was no power to seize articles of conditional 
contraband if they could not be shown to bo 
destined for tlie enemy Government or its 
armed forces, or non-contraband articles, even 
if they were on their way to a port in Germany, 
and there was no po\^'er to stop German ex- 
ports.” In March, 1915, Germany having laid 
herself open to reprisal, “ the x4.11ied Govern- 
ments then decided to stop all goods which could 
be ])roved to bo going to, or coming from, 
G (Tin any.” The Memorandum goes on to saj?-: 

The state of things produced is, in effect, a 
blo(*kade, adapted to the conditions of modern 
^var and coiunierce, the only difference in 
operation Ix'ing that tlie goods seized are not 
necessarily eontiscated.” It was seen that the 
stopf>age of the ent'iny’s export trade and the 
(‘onsequent ])ower of the enemy to establish 
neutral (*.r(‘dits was all-unportiUil and it was 
found easy by the system ot c(^i*t.iftcatcs of 
origin to identify articles of en(‘my origin. The 
nu'thod was so effective that, according to the 
latcsst nduriis (those for September, 1915) 
available when the M(‘morandum was issued, 
“ over 92 p(T (^ent. of the C^orman exports to 
th(‘. ITnitcul States of AincTiea have been 
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stopped.” Moreover, much of the i*einaining 
8 per cent, consists of goods allow(^d through 
on the gi’ound that they “ had been either paid 
for prior to ” March 1, 1915, “or ordered 
before that date on tenns which rendered the 
iKHitral purchaser liable to pay whether the 
goods reached him or not.” In such cases it 
injured the enemy and benefited neutrals to 
allow the goods to pass. Had the goods been 
stopped the enemy could have recovered the 
price and retained goods \vorth (to the end of 
1915) about £3,000,000. 

But the problem of German imports was 
more complicated. The proof of destination 
necessarily demanded by the British and other 
Prize Courts liad become a matter of great 
(‘omplexity. The goods were^ unmersally con- 
signed to neutral ports and the ships’ papers 
conveyed “ no suggestion as to their ultimate 
destination.” Times had greatly changed since 
the days of the American Civil War. “ The 
conditions of modern commerce offer almost 
infinite opportunities of concealing the real 
nature of a transaction, and t^very device which 
the ingenuity of the persons concerned, or their 
lawyers, could suggest has been employed to 
give to shipments intended for Germany the 
appearance of genuine transactions wdth a 
neutral country.” In fact, the same difficulty 
existed in a very acute form during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and was the subjc^ct of clos^f 
consideration by Lord Stowell. It was not. 
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so new as the author of the Memorandum 
appeared to thinly. But it was on an infinitely 
larger scale, and the Allied Governments had 
to discover a test of destination to distinguish 
goods intended for tlie ejieniy from goods 
intended for neutral consumption. A Contra- 
band Committee sitting at the Foreign Office 
in close touch with the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade and War Trade Department dealt 


wdth the case, and in all cases where informa- 
tion showed goods bo be suspect the goods were 
stopped. “Nearly every shij) on her way to 
Scandinavian or Dutch ports was stopped, 
taken into a British port and her cargo 
closely scrutinized, and all really suspect 
articles placed in the Prize Court, while articles 
of a more doubtful destination were reserved 
tor further scrutiny. 

The Memorandum admitted that the method 
w IS inadequate to secure “ a complete cutting 
off of the enemy’s supplies.” The Prize Court 
c Hild not penetrate in a large nmnber of cases 
into the mystery of ultimate destination, and, 
moreover, cargoes with a really neutral desti- 
nation w’oro nevertheless of vast danger, as 
the scientific products of those cargoes passed 
into Germany. Indeed the system in some 
cases bore hardly on honest neutral trade. 
There was, however, another method likely 
to prove both more eifoctive and more equit- 
able the system of guarantees by importers, 
not by neutral Governments (which were 
satisfied to prohibit the exportation of certain 
imported articles), but by representative asso- 
ciations of merchants. The associations guaran- 
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teed that articles consigned to or guaranteed 
by them, and their products, should not reach 
the enemy in any form, and in response to this 
guarantee the British Govermiienb undertook 
not to interfere with shipments to the associa- 
tion except where the sliiinnent w^as a fraud on 
the association. Agreements of this type were 
entered into with the Netherlands Oversea 
Trust and similar bodies of merchants in 
Sweden, Norway, Deimiark, and Switzerland. 
These associations would not transmit goods 
oxet^pt to receivers who guaranteed under 
pecuniary penalties that the goods should not 
leave the coimtry in any form. Agreements 
with shipping lines were also designed to 
facilitate honest trade. By those agreements 
tlio British Government obtained ‘‘ the right to 
require any goods carried by the line, if not 
discharged in the British port of examination, 
to be either returned to tliis country for Prize 
Court proceedings, or stored in the comitry of 
destination until the end of the war, or only 
handed to the consignees under stringent 
guarantees that they or their products will not 
reach the enemy.” 


Moreover, the public were told that “ much 
use has been made recently of the power which 
the British Government are in a position to exer- 
cise owing to their ability to refuse bunker coal 
to neutral ships in ports in the British Empii*e.” 
It w'as only supplied to owners who could guar- 
antee that their shijis w’ere not dii’ectly or indi- 
rectly trading with the enemy. “ The number of 
owners wiio accept those conditions increases 
almost daily.” In order to prevent hardships 
to neutrals the “ rationing ” system had been 
introduced, “by wliich the import of any given 
article into a neutral country is limited to the 
amoimt of its true domestic requirements.” This 
could only effectually be done by agreements 
with some body representing the trade or sec- 
tions of the trade of the neutral country and so 
prevent leakage to Germany on a large scale. 
Leakage there must be as prices rise, but it will 
bo small imder a properly organized rationing 
system. 

Tliis memorandum detailing the position up 
till January, 1916, revealed a state of affaii*s 
that obviously was causing anxiety in Germany. 
It is possible that the British Government be- 



THE BRITISH LINER “APPAM” CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS. 
Lieutenant Berjg, chief of the prize crew from the “ Moewe,” with Port Collector Hamilton, who 
demanded the release from the liner of the British subjects. 
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lieved tlie “ blockade ” to bo more effective 
than it really was, but the German Press at the 
end of January, 1916, was clearly anxious. The 
Vienna Fremdenhlatt declared that “ the starva- 
tion war is the most serious violation of the 
rights of nations, which will be indignantly 
condemned by neutral nations.” The reliance 
of Germany on the laws and rights of nations 
when German interests were touched was, of 
course, the obvious complement of tlio hideous 
repudiation of those laws and rights when, as 
in the case of Belgiiun, such repudiation seemed 
to be in the interests of the Central Empires. 
From the date that the blockade began to 
tighten, German reliance on the laws of nations 
grew stronger, and porha]:)S no more significant 
sign of growing weakness could he detected. 
Germany in the fulness of her strength knew 
neither law nor mercy. But if Germany was 
actually alarmed by the conditions of trade at 
the end of January, 1916, neutral coimtries 
(partly as the result of German agitation) began 
to express indignation and alarm. In Sweden 
the alleged leakage into Germany was denied 
and the attitude of Groat Britain denounced as 
disregarding the legal rights and immunities 
secured to neutrals by successive international 
treaties. Considerable discontent was felt in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, though the 
trading agreements with tho Danish corpora- 
tions had admittedly brought relief. American 
opinion w'as prejudiced against the Orders in 
Council as not being in accordance with law and 
as being based on retaliation, the very doctrine 
used by Germany to justify the sinking of the 
Lusitania. “ Retaliation ” and “ necessity ” 
were felt to bo German, not British, pleas, and 
Americans were earnestly anxious that Great 
Britain should have a clean bill of health in this 
respect. On January 26, 1916, Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking in the Houstj of Commons while the 
American Ambassador and the Ministers of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland wore 
in the Diplomatic Gallery, defend(^d the Govern- 
ment contraband policy and declined to force 
all ships through a British Prize (k)urt. On the 
other hand, he informed neutrals that Great 
Britain w^ould not give up her right to interfere 
with every trade, and added the significant 
words, That we must retain and must press. 
If the neutrals admitted our riglit to adapt the 
doctrine applied in the American Civil War to 
modern conditions and to ])re\'eiit enemy trade 
through neutral countries, let them make it easy 
for us to distinguish and discriminate. If, on 


the other hand, they say that we are not 
entitled to do that, then I w'ould take that as 
a departure from neutrality.” 

Meanwliile the German Government, unde- 
terred by their appalling losses of submarines 
and heedless of the volume of contempt and the 
hardening of neutral opinion that had followed 
the infamous and indefensible policy of sinking 
merchant ships without warning and regardless 
of the loss of human life, determined on a new^ 
exhibition of frightfidness.” On February 11, 
1916, the North German Gazette issued officially 
the text of a Memorandum concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels. The 
Memorandum, witli that singular lack of 
humoui‘ wliich had characterised so many of 
these Genuan official papers, protested against, 
merchant ships having any means of defence 
against submarines, despite the fact that 
these Gemian instruments of war, contrary to 
every usage of the law of nations or the prac- 
tices of hmnanity, had for months shelled 
innocent merchant ships without notice or 
pity. Tlio German Government declared 
“ any warlike activity on the part of enemj^ 
merchant vessels to be contrary to international 
law,” but proposed to treat the crows as bel- 
ligerents and not pirates. Tho Memorandum 
alleged that “ armed British merchantmen 
have an official order treacherously to attack 
German submarines wherever they meet them ; 
that means, mercilessly to wage vrar against 
them.” Considering that these submarines 
had proved themselves the enemies of mankind 
in tho sinking of the Lusitania, the Arabic, the 
Ancona, tho Persia, any steps within the sphere 
of morals to rid the world of such pests w'ould 
have lieen allowable ; but, in fact, the charge 
was untrue. Merchant ships had, and have 
always had, a right of defence against attack. 
It was this right of defence that the German 
Government hoped to destroy by the following 
threat, with which the Memorandum con- 
cludes : 

III viow of tho aforesaid circumstances, enemy inor- 
chaiitmen carrying guns are not entitled to be regarded 
as peaceful merchant men. The German naval forces, 
therefore, after a short interval in tho interests of 
neutrals, will receive an order to treat such vessels as 
belligerents. The German Government notifies neutral 
Powers of this stale of afiairs in order that they may bo 
able to wani their subjects before entrusting their 
persons or properties to armed merchantmen of Powers 
at war with the German Empire. 

Idio Memorandum said nothing about sum- 
mons, detention, visit, search, or even “ war 
zone.” The threat was a bold tlireat to sink 
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THE MINING OF THE “ MALOJA ” OFF DOVER, FEBRUARY 27, 1916. 

The P. and O. steamer sunk between Folkestone and Dover about half an hour after an explosion 

caused by a mine. 

merchantmen at sight Lu whatever seas the the United States, expected Great Britain and 

hunted and terrified German submarines her Allies to surrender that right of ariiiing 

managed to get a momentary glimpse of the merchantmen for defence against attack wliich 

sky and respite from the merciless and infinitely was an immemorial right and had been specific- 

ingenious pursuit of the British and French ally affirmed in the Courts of the United States 

navies. Neutrals were frankly warned of the Possibly the threat was intended to secure 

new policy, but none of them, and certainly not some relaxation of the Orders in Council. In 
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fact it was 8im[)ly nugatory in that direction, 
and, if anything, stimulated the movement for 
a more effective siege by sea of the Gorman 
Empire. The half-hearted suggestion by Mr. 
Lansing that merchantmen should disarm, and 
that if they did not they ran the risk of being 
treated as ships of war in American poi*ts, de- 
ceived no one with the possible exception of aGer- 
man Foreign Office that wished to be deceived, 
E\'en before the Memorandum of February 11, 
1916, Mr. Wilson’s tone was changing. At the 
end of January (28) he had declared that there 
was something that the American people loved 
“ better than peace . . . the principles on 
which their political life was founded.” He 
had in fact come over to the “ groat transcend- 
ing causes ” of Great Britain anrl her Allies. 
The speech of January 28 was }3ractically a 
warning to Gorniany The answer of Germany 
was tlie j\Icmorandum of February 11, 1916. 

Til the interval occurred the casf‘ of the Aji- 
pam, which brouglit the German am! American 
Governments into communication once more. 
A German raider, apparently a converted fruit 
ship, for some time had been doing a certain 
amount of mischief in the Atlantic, and toward 
the end of J anuary she captured the Appam, a 
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British mercantile vessel carrying inter alios 
an ex-Governor of Sierra Leone and some 
military officers, off the W’^est Coast of Africa. 
She put a prize crew on the prize and sent her 
into an American port, relying on certain 
treaties of the eighteenth century between 
Prussia and the United States for the securing 
of the prize. In fact Germany gained nothing 
by the manoeuvre and the passengers were at 
once released and allowed to return to England. 
The raider’s career was brief, for it gave up 
operations early in March, and managed to 
creep through the British blockade in disguise 
into a Baltic port. This case, like that of the 
Emden and one or two other cases, shows what 
an enormous and disastrous effect on England’s 
commerce a bold policy of raiding by the 
German fleet might have had. The raiders 
would have been destroyed, of course, but they 
would have helped the German cause as no 
other policy could have helped it. But that 
policy was not adopted at the opening of the 
war, and after the first few months it was too 
late. British sea-power had swept the seas 
and made it practically impossible for German 
warships other than submarines to find open 
waters ; while the submarine menace was dealt 
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with in a fashion that undoubtedly made the 
under-wator service less popular in Germany. 

But, despite these facts, Germany determined, 
apparently as an answer to President Wilson’s 
speech, to organize a second submarine cam- 
paign. She coupled this determination with 
a flat defiance of the United States on the 
subject of the Lusitania atrocity. The German 
newspapers clearly anticipated a breach of 
relations on this crime. The crisis was over 
by February 9, Germany fwith the new 
policy against all commerce in view) pledg- 
ing herself that “ unarmed merchantmen shall 
not be sunk without warning and unless the 
safety of the crow can be assured,” provided 
that the vessels did not try to escape or resist. 
This pledge was regarded as a victory for the 
United States and for the rights of neutrals, 
out it was instantly followed by the Memo- 
randum of February 11. The date when the 
new submai’ine campaign was to commence 
wa-’ ’fixed for March 1, 1916. Towards the 
end of January, 1916, it had become evident 
that a further development of policy was 
inevitable. The German submarine policy 
of 1915 had proved singularly ineffective as 
a means of blockade. During the whole 
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year, despite? desperate att<'mpts at fright- 
fulness,” the German Admiralty had only 
succeeded in destroying without warning 
forty unarmed British and fourteen iiuarmed 
neutral merchant vessels, while the Ios,sps in 
German submarines had struck terror into 
the German Navy. But, on the other hand, 
there had grown up in England a strong 
feeling that all was not satisfactory in the 
matter of blockade ; that the leakage into 
Germany of iron ore and other goods essential 
to the prosecution of the w^ar was of a sub- 
stantial kind , that the system of “ rationing ” 
Scandinavia and Holland — that is to say, the 
system of allowing ihrough a sufficiency of 
goods to supply the legitimate demands of 
those countries — covered an immense amount 
of smuggling. 

At a meeting in the City of London on 
Februaay 14, 1916, Lord Devonport made 
these allegations, and there was a demand for 
a more real blockade of ‘ Germany. In a 
debate in the House of Lords on February 22 
Lord Sydenham pressed for a closer blockade 
and Lord Beresford bluntly declared tliat the 
British Navy could “smash” Germany if it 
were not prevented. These and other speakers 
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showed a large drift of opinion throughout the 
country, a very general belief that England 
was not using her Navy as efficiently as she 
could have done for the purpose of blockading 
Germany. The task was much wider than the 
mere blockade of certain belligerent and neutral 
ports. Trade ^vith persons of neutral nationality 
but of enemy sympathies had to be checked all 
over the world. Such traders were dealt with 
in Egypt as early as February 11, 1916, and on 
February 29 by the Trading Avith the Enemy 
(Neutral Comitries) Proclamation, 1916, issued 
under the Trading with the Enemy (Extension 
of Powers) Act, 1915, trading Avitli certain 
persons or bodies of persons of enemy nation- 
ality or enemy association in Greece, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Norway", Sweden, Portugal, 
Spain, and Portuguese East Africa was forbidden. 
All consigmnents to persons or firms on these 
statutory black lists were liable to capture. 
On March 4 firms in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Central America, the 
East Indies, the Philippines were blacklisted 
and supplementary lists were added as occasion 
served. This was rapidly effective. Tho case 
of India, where articles were admitted in 
certain ports if material of enemy origin did 
not exceed 25 per cent, of the finished article, 
showed the difficulty of the position. Con- 
tinual adjustment and readjustment was 
necessary in order to strengthen British trade 
while weakening enemy trade. There w^as 
nothing simple about the process at all. The 
real interests of neutrals iiad to be safeguarded, 
while the e.xigencies of Imperial trade had 
continually to be kept in mind. Moreover, 
the problem of freights was becoming acute 
and Government control over all merchant 
shipping was gradually asserted. From March 
1, 1916, licences were necessary for all voyages 
to or from the United Kingdom, and a few days 
later no shipowner could even tender for a 
contract to carry wh<‘at or fiour without 
official leave. Indeed, the whole imoblem of 


foreign trade had to be considered at the same 
time as the problems of contraband and 
blockade. In those circumstances it was 
more than satisfactory to the House of Lords 
to hear Lord Lansdowne state on February 22 
that imports into Germany by way of Holland 
and Scandinavia were steadily diminishiny, 
month by montli. 

The Government admitted that there Avas 
still more leakage than Avas ineAutablo into 
Germany, but the process of quasi -blockade 
was increasingly successful. Lord Lansdowne 
further announced that, though the Contraband 
and War Trading Committees Avere essential, 
yet it AA’as realized that the pressure on Germany 
could be increased by a due coordination of 
machinery, and he announced that the whole 
blockade business Avould be placed in the hands 
of a single Cabinet Minister who would co- 
ordinate the work of all the Committees. It 
was subsequently stated that Lord Robert 
Cecil, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, \vas the new Minister for Blockade. 
Rear-Admiral Dudley de Chair Avas appointed 
as naval adviser to the Foreign Office “ on ques- 
tions connected with foreign trade and block- 
ade.” On February 23 Lord Crewe announced, 
in the continuation of the House of Lords de- 
bate, that the list of absolute contraband would 
inevitably be enlarged as occasion required, and 
that, though it Avas not possible to abolish 
conditional contraband, yet the burden of 
proof on traders as to the real destination of 
goods would be increased. Thus the month of 
March, 1916, which saw certain apparent 
changes in the German sea policy, as the 
forerunner of a policy of increased “ frightful- 
ness ” aimed at all neutral shipping, also saw 
a A^ery real new deA^elopment of British sea- 
power. It AA^as at least possible to hope that 
this poAver v’ould now be strenuously applied 
to the task of shutting out from Germany all 
and eA-ery necessity for the prosecution of the 
AAar. 
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THE WORK OF THE MERCANTILE 

MARINE. 
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A mong all tho unprcdictod dovolop- 
nionts of tho Groat War none pt'rhaps 
WHS inori^ roinarkablo than tho pai*t 
takon in it by our Mercantile Marino. 
’’riKTo arc, of eourso, as is known to ove>ryboc]y, 
two ])nuioli(‘s of tho seagoing profession, ono 
military and the other morcantilcL A fusion of 
th<^ t.wo was far from tho thoughts of most 
poo|>l(‘. And y(‘t history tolls us that Nt^lson 
l<‘arnt si^amanship on hoard a merchant vi'ssel, 
and tliat tlio nuTohant seamen of Groat 
Ih'ilain in all ages woro always ready to take 
thi'ir share in tho fighting whenever the cause 
of fhoir country was involved. Perhaps ih(5 
best known instance of tlio sheer audacity of 
tlio Jh'if.ish Mcaraiitilo Marino w'as when fierce 
old Comniodoro Dance, of tlio Honouralile 
l^^ast India Coinjiany’s Service, ranged his mor- 
el lant ships in lino of battle and beat off tho 
af.taf‘k of Admiral Linois, wJio had under liis 
command a lino-of-battlo ship, three heavy 
frigat(‘s, and a brig, in the Indian Ocean in 
1 804. From fbe bi^ginnings of our Island story, 
d(M‘j)ly intiH’wovon as they arc in adventure 
end (^nt (M'priso by soa ; in all the centuries of 
l)at.f.l(3 during wliich the foundations of our 
Island Empires have been widl and truly laid, 
tho o^H(^ers and men of our mercliant navy have 
over been tlio country’s stauiieli defenders and 
loyal protectors when danger threatened. And 
1 k 3 this also remembered : always thcjy came 
as vohmt<3ers ; they invariably flung their 
w<‘ight into the scale for the fun of the thing.” 
Vol. Vfl.—Part 90. 


It Ls true that they wore not fighters by profes- 
sion, but they have always shown an amazing 
aptitude for mastering the science of sea warfare, 
and an eagerness to engage in it, whicli has 
[ilacod them in lino with those to wIksu fh<\y 
lw4d out a helping and a generous hand. 

In all tlio wjxrs in which Enghind has betm 
ongagi'd there has inevitably ocemrod mu<*h 
loss of mercantile tonnage. But tho Gn^aL 
War was totally nnliko any other in whii*.h wii 
Jiad ever boon ongage^d boforo*; for although 
many ships were sunk by tlio enemy, and we 
by no means undorostimated ius capacity for 
mischief, still tJio fact remained that the 
reduction of our commercial carrying capacity 
was duo principally to our naval and military 
commitments in the war overseas. 

The Admiralty Transport Department gradu- 
ally took up from ono-tliird to one-half of the 
entire tonnage of our Mercantile Marino ; and 
when we read the category into which tho 
different sliips fell wo are tolerably certain 
that this is not an ovor-statement of tho case. 
Sliips were requked as mine carriers and layers ; 
troop transports ; observation ships ; ammuni- 
tion ships ; hospital sliips ; oilers ; store ships ; 
water ships ; horse transjiorts ; colliers ; balloon 
ships ; meat carriers ; and for a variety of 
services too nmnc'rous to reeapitulato. To 
ollieor these ships recom*so was had to th(i 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild, and it 
was stated in ono of tho rtiports of iliat body 
that it had been instrumental in procuring for 
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AIRCRAFT V. SEACRAFT. 


Auxiliary vessel ol the Navy attacked 

the service of the country no less than 2,500 
captains and officers. The activities of these 
gentlemen were widely distributed, as they 
were employed in Royal Naval Reserve (general 
service) ; Royal Naval Reserve (patrol service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (boom defence) ; Royal 
Naval Reserve (mine sweeping) ; Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (mine-sweeping service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (special service) ; the 
Government Transport Service ; Royal Naval 
Reserve (salvage service) : Special Service 
Squadron (R.N.R .) ; Roj^al Naval Air Ser- 
vice; Trawler Reserve (R.N.R.) ; Royal Engi- 
neers (Inland Water Transioort Section) ; 
appointments for service under Government 
on Suez Canal and Nile ; Royal Indian Marine 
(coimnissions for active service in the East) ; 
Royal Indian Marine (transport service) ; 
Pilotage Aj^pointments (Trinity House) ; Royal 
Fleet Auxiliary (imder Government) ; and 
Merchant Fleet Auxiliary (under Government). 

The officers employed in the various services 
enumerated w^ere, of course, all directly imder 
the Government, no matter in wliich branch 
they were serving. But there remained still 
the great bulk of the Mercantile Marine, 
carrying on its ordinary business, fetching 
md carrying from the iittermosfc ends of the 
earth to the wharves and the warehouses of 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and all the minor 
ports with which the United Kingdom is 


by a bomb-dropping German aeroplane. 

ringed. The result is that we have to regard 
the Mercantile Marine in war from a dual 
standpoint : first as auxiliary to ’ the Royal 
Navy in all those services enumerated above ; 
secondly in its ordinary capacity for tJic 
transport of commodities to and from our 
shores. Nevertheless it stood one and indi- 
visible ; whether it was employed in actual 
warlike operations, or in the ordinary a\’Oca- 
tions of commerce, it deserved tho recognition 
of all inhabitants of our Empire for tho cool- 
ness and dogged courage that it dispJayt^d. 
Notliing could bring homo bettor to the mind 
of the land folk how imperturbable w’as 
quality of our merchant sailors than the study 
of the advertisements that figured in tho front 
pages of our great shipping newspapers. Did 
you desire to cross the Western Ocean, to 
proceed up the Straits,” to visit the Far East , 
South America, the Pacific, Australia, or tho 
Scandinavian ports, you could take your choice 
among the regular steamship lines that plied for 
your convenience ; 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom 

That bind us main to main 

have never ceased to connect Great Britain 
with tho uttermost ends of the earth. Tho 
sea is a jealous mistress, and year in year out 
never ceases to take toll of the ships that uso 
the sea ; wreck, collision, fire, grounding, 
hazards innumerable, encircle the calling of thc^ 
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inurinor in Uk' i)ipmg times of peace ; tho war 
risks were added would have tried tho 

temper and the nerv^es of any men less con- 
st i t utiona.1 ly fearless. 

''rhe King, e\ er sympathetic where his seamen 
\\’er(‘ concerned, early in tlio war placed his 
apprt'ciation in words in a hotter through liis 
s<‘cr(?.tary to Lord IMuskerry : 

'' Tlie King realises what ina-gnificcnt work 
hiis liccn done by the bravo oinctTs ana crews 
of his Merchant Service during the past ixionths 
of war.” 

Adinirnl Sir Henry Jackson, Pirst Sea Lord 
<‘f the Admiralty, in a letter to tho Secretary of 
the Jin[jorial Mereliant Service Guild, said : 

Tho proiiipliUKlo with whioh tho country’s call on 
ih<‘ir iiiorohant. oHicc^rs and soamou has boon met is 
in valuable. Tho wondorful facility with which they 
havt*) loarnt to carry out t.lusir duties as juirt of a trained 
light in^^ forooi is (ixiraordiuury. The Allied nations owe 
lh<‘tn a (UM'p <loht of gratitude for these responses, as 
well as for ilu'ir indomitable pluck and endurance. 

Adminil Sir John Jellieoo wrote m follows : 

1 l)(‘g to assure you that, no one could possibly ajipre- 
fiato more than myself tho s(*rvicos of tlio ollieers and 
iruMi of tho jVh'reanlik* Marine, as I know so well their 
work during the war, and how splendidly it lias boon 
earriod out. 

Admirnl f.ord wrote : 

'riie country never n.'ully appreciates wliat it owes to 
the ollie(ws and men of the Mercantile Marino. Luring 
p<*aee, their loyalty to duty and hardihood in encounter- 
ing t.ho endless dillLeultios coiinocted with tho sea ensures 
tho punctual and certain <lelivery of food and raw 
material. Now in war their readiness of rosoureo and 


g.allantry lias been exliibitcd on nian.\' occasions. 
Gorman inratos have discovered that an unarmed 
British mer<!hant. ship can tackh* a subinarino by skill 
of seamanship and tho art of Jiandling a vessel. I 
bolievo wo havt^ now some 2,500 vessels, not inon-of- 
\var — namely inorchant ships, trawlers, drifters, yachts, 
etc., employed doing men-of-war work, half of them 
iindtu'iaking patrols, ’i’ho British ^rereantile Marino 
have well maintained their spk^ndid tratlitions during 
the w'ur. 

Tt would bo poRsiblo to quote many similar 
opinioiiH of otlior distiuguished and reproseii- 
tativo mou. 

As far as the Mercantile IVTarine is eoneornod 
the war divided itself into two jDeriocls : first, 
from tho declaration of war on August 4, 1914 ; 
and second, from the declaration by Germany 
that from February 18. 1915, she would torpedo 
at sight all vessels found in what she was 
pleased to denominato “ tho war area.” 

Naturally tho question in tho minds of all 
]3t‘.rsous iiitorcstod in shipping wlicm the war 
began was : Sup])osing Genuau men-of-war 
eaptui'o BriiisJi merchant vessels, what pro- 
cedure will they adopt, there being no ports into 
wliich prizes can bo taken ? This query was 
answered by that ingenious olTficor, tho Captain 
of the Emdon, in no uncertain fashion. Between 
vSoptomber 10 and 14, 1914, ho captured no less 
than seven vessels ; of those six were sunk, and 
tho captured crows transf erred to tlio scnxmth. 
Again, on fe}(‘.ptojnher 30, iio ca.ptui‘od si.x ships, 
when the sa-ino protiodure was adopted, five 
being sunk, and one rtJeast^d. The ancit^nt 
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rules of warfare were set at uauglit, and our 
foes showed that by sea, as by laud, they would 
be bound by no restrictions of law or of 
humanity. 

In the first phase of the war our merchant 
seamen were confronted with the fact that a 
number of enemy warships were distributed 
about the ocean, and the risk of capture from 
them was considerable. They knew that a 
certain class of neutral would be only too ready 
to serve as ocean spies, and that they would 
have to use their wits to avoid the dangers 
with which they were threatened. Those who 
knew our merchant captains knew also that in 
any emergency they might be relied upon to 
display that courage, resourcefulness, and 
aptitude which is the heritage of their pro- 
fession. Some cases may be cited which show 
how this confidence was not misplaced. 

The Mauretania, the splendid 32,000-ton 
ocean flyer belonging to the Cunard Comj)any, 
sailed from Liverpool on August 1, 1914, with 
a large complement of saloon, second cabin and 
third-class passengers, and war was declared 
when she was in mid-Atlantic. During tlio 
night of August 5 she received information by 
wireless that a German cruiser was on her track. 
Captain Chailes, C.B., R.N.K., liositaiod not 
an instant; he screened all lights ou boa-rd, 
altered ccfurse to the northward, a.ud made tJic) 
British port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in r(^<tord 
time. We can well imagine the oxcit(‘m(^n</ 
that reigned on board, but this ox<*itfumuit wn,s 
translated into action by the toiling firemen at 
the furnaces below. The safety of all on hoard, 
the escape of a ship, tlio \'aluo of wliich was 
nearer two millions than one and a half, r(‘s<.(jd 
principally with the mon who liandled th(^ 
shovel and the slice. Wlien Halifax Jhirhour 
was won a deputation of passengers wait(‘d on 
Captain Charles to compliment him upon th(i 
manner in which ho had manoeuvred his ship 
and saved all hands from a wahay gra\'(* or a 
German prison. 

The sister ship of the Mauretania, Ui(‘ busi- 
tania, the ship whose name nffi(M*v\'ar(ls hra-ndrd 
the German name with (‘tcrnal infamy, loft 
New York for Liv(^r})Ool on August, 4, (Ik^ day 
that war was dechired Shortly after h'jiving 
the Ambrose Channel sli<^ en<‘<Mint,(‘nMl an 
imknown cruiser, which siguallcMl to lua* to 
consider herself captur(‘d, and at tlu* same 
time steered so as to cut lua* off. I hit. (’aplain 


Dow, of the Lusitania, was of a diiTenail 


opinion to the Gorman eornmamler ; he 
altered comso to tlio nortliward of tla^ usual 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD. 

Graft of the Motor-boat Beserve on active service. 


track, telling Ms oiigine-room staff that there 
was Mirry toward. Fortune favoured the 
brave on this occasion, and the Lusitania ran 
into a fog wMch sholterod her from her pursuer, 
whom slio never saw again, and sho arrived in 
Liverpool witliout encountering any other 
enemy craft. 

On another occasion, on February 10, 1916, 
Caj)tain Dow, when off the Irish coast, deceived 
tmemy vessels by hoisting the Am<*rican flag; 
this iw^tion caus(‘d a good deal of comment in 
the United Stahls of Aiuc'rica, })ut no complaint 
was inado by tlio Go\'ernm(mt of the United 
Sttitos, 'The stratagem is of course perfectly 
legitimate and as <jil<l as tho tuiu* when first 
sliips wont to sea flying the banner of the 
countries to which they belonged. 

It is, of course, well known that a large 
number of merchant vessc‘ls wore taken up by 
the Admh’alty at tho beginning of tlio war to 
act as auxiliary cruisers to protect our trade 
routes ; tho work that they did was of incal- 


culable value. In this provision of commis- 
sioned merchant cruisers we were copied by the 
enemy, and it so happened that a British mer- 
cantile cruiser, H.M.S. Carmania, met with a 
German vessel of similar type on the coa'at of 
South America, on September 14, 1914. Tho 
Carmania was just a month irom homo, having 
left Liverpool on August 15. Shortly after land 
was sighted a sMp was made out ahead, a liner 
somewhat similar to the Carmania. Tliis vessel 
was the Gorman armed m(^rchantnian Ca^) Tra- 
falgar, mounting eight 4-ineh guns and pom- 
poms. When first made out by the Carmania she 
had two colliers alongside from which sho was 
taking in coal. On sigliting tho Carmania the 
colliers were cast off from the Cap Trafalgar, 
and the two departed in different directions. 
The Cap Trafalgar after apparently trying to 
make hor escape, thought better of it and 
headed for the English ship. The weather 
was fine and sunny vith a moderate breeze 
from north-east. At 8,600 yards Captain Noel 



THE BfllTISH MOTOR-BOAT RESERVE. 
Arrival at the depot ship for orders. 







THE SINKING OF THE " CAP TRAFALGAR,” SEPTEMBER 14th, 1914. 

I he German armed merchantman taking a list to starboard after a twenty-five minute fight with H.M.S. “ Carmania." 
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Oranl , R N., of tlio Caniiania, fired a shot across 
tlie bows of tlic Oeniian slii]), She replied by 
driiifT at the Cariuania from lier starboard -after 
gun. The battle thus begun soon became 
a.uimatcd, but C^a}Dtain Grant rejiortcd that 
most of the German shots wc‘re aimed too 
high : ill consequence rigging, masts, funnels, 
\'<a»tHat<)rs, and derricks, sulTerod the most 
damage' at first. Whether the CJernian gunnt'rs 
iliirrit'd or not it is diHunilt to say, but 
out' wlio was })?‘f\sent at the action said tliat at- 
first tlie Cap Trafalgar was tiring fiv^o shots to 
the (Vinna.nia’s one. One German shiOl passed 
tlirough the cabin undca* the fore bridge of tht‘- 
(Jarmania and started a tire which was rather 
a scii’ious matter, as the cliemical fire extin- 
guishers proved of v(‘ry little use, and the 
( ’arinania''s tire main (used for the extinguishing 
of tire on lioard ship) had boon shot tiii'ough. 
So firm a liold did the fire obtain tliat tho fore 
bridge had to 1)0 abandoned and the shii) 
<‘onu(^d from aft. At tho beginning of tlwj 
action th(' range was closing, and at one period 
th<' ships were as (doso as 15,200 yards. Cap- 
t,ain Grant, liowev('r, finding hmselE annoyc'd 
by pompom fire at tho shorter ranges, ofioned 
out the distance, and always handled his 
ship with file greatest ability and discretion. 
Slie was a liuge target; in consequence ho 
manucuvred to keep her bow^s on, in wliich 
position he could use four guns, or again, 
st-ern on, ho could use four guns. 

Jn this duel th(^ ships W'f'n^ very evenly 
matclu'd, as both were magriificerii. vcss(‘ls. the 
(^ip ’'rrafalgar being an tihiiost braiKl n<nv linc'r 
of 18,170 tons. Such being the case, it was a 
(piest ion of handling ; and hero \vc will l(?t 
on<‘ spi^nk who was aboard tho Cariuania. 

Alb'r Jiboiii tw<MUy-fiv« minntos Uioro wti-i only ono 
ship in it, and iluii was not Ivor (sir). Six* broko tml in 
llanixs forwjinl, and tin* fin* w'l^niod to sjnvad liko 
lightning. Snvok(* was foming from lior from ond to oud. 
sius howtn'or, conlimiod firing, alfhough w^o noticod 
was not firing so many guns. AlxniL this time .sho 
<lo<*id<Hl to rim away, but this was iisolosa, as she had 
tak<‘u a slight list lo slarl)oard in the first rjuarter of 
an hour, and this had eontiniu'd to inornase. Consc^- 
<iuently, wlx'u she decided to run sho could hardly 
hndgi*. Tho list, eoutinued, and wo still ki^pt on showiiig 
h<»r no nx'rcy. It was thou notict‘at)le that only ono 
gim was firing, the starboard after; the list liad ineroased 
to such an exttmti by this time that, she sisnned a.s if 
sho was going to turn tiirt.le. We had practically 
rciased firing at her by now, watching her. when the 
gunlayer at the afti'r gun must have olovated his gim 
and fired at us in his last ofTort,. for wo saw tho gun 
flash and f.he projixd.ili^s dropptxl alxmt what appeared 
to us yards from his own ship, but 1 oxpoot it was 
three or four hundred yards. Sho then began to settle — 
you could s(s^ lier jiropi^llor^. 

'rhe oa[)tain seeing that she had not hauled down her 



CAPTAIN NOEL GRANT, 

Of H.M.S. “ Carmania,” leaving the Admiralty 
Court after the award of the prize bounty to the 
officers and crew of the Carmania,’* for the 
destruction of the “ Cap Trafalgar.” 

flag' ordered three roiiixls to 1)0 fired into lior, which was 
<louo on tho port. side. Six* then gradually heaved over 
until you could soo right in her fiinnols, which won^ 
hnM*l with t.lu^ wat.er. 'Fhero was then a sort of (^xi>losi<>n 
and hor bow.s disappisirod, bringing her stern out. of the 
water, ^’hon there .seornod a second explosion and sho di.s- 
nppiuirod altogether, leaving five boats full, which wore 
picked up by ono of the colliers. 

The ofTicial report gix'cs tho tiiuc* of the action 
as one hour and forty iniiiutt's. The Oarmania 
was unable to pick up tho survivors as tho ship 
had to bo put in front of the wind at once in 
order fo deal witli the fire beneath tho fore 
bridge : she was liit })y soventy-nino projectiles 
vhich made 304 holes; the ship had boon, 
reiidorcd iinscav\'orthy and practically all 
communications and navigational instruments 
were destroyed. Sho was escorted into harbour 
by H.M.S. Cornwall, and there effected tem- 
porary repairs. Nine men wore killed and 
twenty -six wounded on board the sliip. How 
many lost their lives on board the Cap Trafalgar 
i.s not laiown, but the collier landed 270 officers 
and men of the Gorman ship at Buenos Aires. 
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Under t-be Naval Prize Act the Carniania 
was awarded j^rize bounty of £2,115 for the 
destruction of the Cap Trafalgar. 

In Novemberj 3914, the Admiralty decided 
that the whole of the North Sea must hence- 
forward bo considered as a military area. 
They w-ere led to this decision by the fact that 
the Germans had been scattering mines indis- 
criminately in the open sea on the main trade 
routes from America to Liverpool via the North 
of Ireland. Already merchant ships had been 
blown up and simk by these engines of destruc- 
tion, and the toll would have been far greater 
had it not been for the warnings of British 
cruisers. It was pointed out that these mines 
had been laid by merchant vessels flying a 
neutral flag, the watch on the trade routes 
having been far too close for the laying of mines 
by German warships. Further, that mine 
laying under a neutral flag and reconnaissance 
conducted by trawlers, hospital ships, and 
neutral vessels, were the ordinary features of 
German naval warfare. Accordingly, as guar- 
dians of the seas, the Admiralty felt it incum- 
bent upon them to take exceptional measures, 
and gave the notice siDoken of above. Within 
the area of the North Sea merchant shipx)ing of 
all kinds, traders of all ootmtries, and fishing 
craft, were exposed to the gravest dangers 
from the mines that we on our side had been 


(3]>liged to lay, and from warships searching 
diligently by night and day for suspicious 
craft. 

All mercliant ships and fishing vessels were 
accordingly warned of the dangers they en- 
countered by entering this area save in strict 
accordance witli Admiralty directions. Every 
eflort was made to convoy tiio warning to 
neutral countries and vessels at sea*, but from 
November 5 onwards the Admiralty announced 
that all shij3s passing a lino drawn from tlio 
northern point of the Hebrides tlirough the 
Faroe Islands to Iceland did so at thoir own 
peril. Routes were given for sliips to follow in 
order that they might reach their destinations 
in safety. ' 

Tnis scattering of mines broadcast, in tlus 
manner indicated, was the first indication of 
the German policy of frightfulness upon tlw' 
high seas. By it they intended so to frighten 
the mariner of the British Mercantile Marino 
that he would refuse to put to sea in so dan- 
gerous an area. In tins the Teuton showed his 
constitutional incapacity to understand the 
dauntless courage of the men against whom this 
danger was directed. Wliile one section of the 
sailors of England swept diligently for mines, 
the other section pursued thoir ordinary 
business upon tho seas as unconcorii<‘dly as if 
no such persons as Germans existed, and jis if 



ON BOARD A BRITISH TORPEDO BOAT. 
Gun practice in the North Sea. 
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ON BOAKD THE KITE BALLOON SHIP 
H.M,S, “CANNING.” 

The balloon about to make an ascent. 
Smaller picture : Balloon observers above the hold* 

no such oontrivancos as mines had ever been 
invented. It is true that ships were sunk, 
jtnd that the mine sweepers wore exposed to 
th(» most dreadful peril. One of the men 
<‘nj];agcd in mine swooping expressed the 
opinion “that this ’(sro is a bit thick,” on tlie 
third oe(iasion on whicli he was blown up, and 
whoa the trawler’s winch weighing tlireo-quartors 
of a ton whizzed past his head as he stood at 
th(j tiller. Tins, however, did not prevent him 
from shipping in a fourth mine sweeper after ho 
iiad boon picked up and taken back to an East 
Coast port. 

On April 12, 1915, there limped into Hampton 
J-ioads, U.S.A., the Kjponprinz Wilhelm. She 
\\'as a deplorable spectacle, with her sides 
streaming red rust and carrying a very percep- 
tible list : yot she had done an extraordinary 
amount of damage to her enemy, wdiich is 
best told in the words of her own commander : — 


Our work ia not yot finished. Wo aro going baok to 
soa. This sliip is unkempt iiisido and out, I admit., 
hut that is because wo liad to coal at sea, and tlio only 
way that could bo douo was by takir»g coal on dock and 
faiTying it down through the saloons to tlio bunkers. 
Wo had no guns when wo loft Now York, but wo know 
what. W(j woro about. Our original intention was to got 
n.rin!un<int from the Kiirl.sruiio, but wo ran into tho 
ijritish Htojunor La Corrtuitina, wliich was armed, but 
without n.mmmiition. took her guns. Wo had no 

ammunition to waste, and most of tho ships tliat w(^ took 
w<i sank by opening tlio soaooeks. Wo rarnmod the 
Nova So<dian, a schooner, and took off Jior crow, WC 
look more than 1,(M)0 prisoners from various craft, and 
kept most of ilnun for two inoutlis. We found this 
«‘\'i>(njsivo, arid got into (•.orninunioation with tho collier 
llolgar, which landed tho prisoners at Buenos Aires. . . . 


The biggest prize of our ont.iro trip w'as tlio Britisli 
steamer La Corroutina. We came upon her in tho 
South Atlantic. Sho showed no tight. We boo.rded 
hor, took two 3-iueh guns mid tivo niilllon pounds of 
bo(‘f, and thou opeuod hm* seacock'. The Indian Prince, 
whieli was eaptur(‘d on Septomiior 7, did nol prove n. 
rich prize. On N'ovemiMM’ 11 we secured Ions of 

coal from tho Fr(Mie,ii biiiTjuo Union, Wo stonsl ihc' 
coal in the saloon and llrsl -class cabins, xVl’tiu* that our 
ship luiver iook(‘d cloiUi. On l)(‘C(inber 23 w(‘ (Mptured 
tho Koinisphoro and tool: r»0U io>is of cosil. On .rnnuary Id 
wo ran into the British steamer Potjiro in hu'hist. Wc' 
opened her seacocks. <Jji .liinuary 14 wt* seeureil t lm 
Royal Mail steamship Highland linii' ; sho curried 
.*>1 passmigors and a enuv of 04. VV(‘ took these iibou.rd 
and largo quantities of provisions. f/atcT on the same 
day wo got the British stcurniT Wilfred loaded vidh 
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fiph and potatoes. The only neutral ship we sank was 
the Norwepjian sailing vossol Sonautha, with a cargo of 
wheat bound for Liverpool. On February 22 we over- 
took the British freighter Oluiso Hill . . . instead of 
sinking him I transferred 400 men and women to his 
vessel, and told him to take them ashore. 

This raider also sank the French steamer 
Guadaloupe and the British s.s. Tiiniar with 
68,000 sacks of coffee on March 24. Four days 
later the Coleby, laden with wheat, met the 
same fate. Althougli the carec'r of the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm was neither so meteoric nor so 
destructive as was that of the Emden, it is per- 
haps even more remarkable ; there must also be 
much left to tell. 

One by one, hov'evor, the raiders wore 
captured or driven off the seas to be interned 
in the ports of neutrals. The oversea commerce 
of Germany, strangled from tho outset of the 
war, had not been redeemed by any specially 
dasliing exploits by the High 8ea Fleet. But 
the German naval authorities felt that some- 
thing must be done. Accorrlingly on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915, was published the infamous 
decree that Germany had declared all the coasts 
of the United Kingdom “ a war area,” and 
within that area all ships were to be torpedoed 
at sight and without warning. At first, civilized 
humanity would not believe that even Germany 
would go to such lengths as tliis ; but they 
found that they were entirely mistaken. The 
system of sea murder began. Passenger liners, 
refugee ships, hospital sliips, coasters, freighters, 
trawlers and di-ifters, all were to (and all did) 
fall a prey to tln'so cowardly assassins. Tliorc- 
after, to risk of floating mine and of prowling 
German cruiser was added Ihe terror that 
stalked beneath the sea for our ships and our 
men. Once more they rose to the occasion. 
Deep sea long-voyage sailors and firemen, the 
men who man our coasters, ilio fishenncai, or 
rather such of them as Avere left an ho Ax ere not 
fishing for mines, continued “ to go doAvn to thi' 
sea in sliips and occupy their business in groat 
Avaters,” and, not only did they do this, but 
they applied for and got guns Avith A\hich to 
defend thomseh^es. This latter i^roceofling 
caused genuine annoyance to the Germans. To 
paraplirase a famous saying, they described 
the average British merchant A'essel as “a 
treacherous anunal that defends itself Avlum 
attacked.” 

Examples of tho maniK.T in Avliieh tho nicr 
chant ships resisted their assailants AAoro givcai 
by the Germans themselves. On February JO, 
1916, the ropresentatiA'es of tho neutral PoAvers 


at Berlin Avere handed a momoraiulum In A\ hi(*h 
the Gennan Govorninimt annonncf'd its <U‘ei>'ion 
to treat all armed nu'i*(‘hantmon a.s Avarships on 
and from March 1, thus rcmdc'ring Iht'm liabh* 
to be sunk at sight. Jn annexe No. 4 of this 
memorandum, which A\as tnmsmit t(*d by 
AA'ireless to the German Embassy at' W'ashiiigton 
on February 20, a list of c'ight.(‘<‘u cases Avas gi\ <‘n 
in Avhich morehant A’osscds op(‘n(‘d fire anIumi 
attacked liy Gennan or Austrian subnuiriues. 
In fifteen instances the- dohmee of tli<^ m(T<*)uMit 
ships was successful, and they oscapi^d disst ruc 
tion, illustrating tlu^ great advantage of a gun 
armament in such circumstan(‘(ss. 1'h(‘ follow ing 
were t;ypical cases in the Giwinau (^(nupihi.t ion : 

Septemher 10, 1015.— In tho \V(sstom JVlodiu^rranvjui 
an unknown stoamer w'aH asked 1o show h<n* Hag, and 
thereupon she opened firo with about lO-centirneln* guns 
from her stem. I’he submarino oseaped by sulnneiging 
quickly. 

November 23, 1015.— Tn the WVstorn Mediterranean 
tho British sioainor, City of JVlars<*illas, was IlnMl at by a 
submarine as a warning. A largo freight stea,fn<‘r 
without flag turned round, and hy artillery fire from t<ai 
cannon of about 10 centimotro calibre oponod fire. 'I’ho 
submarine had to abandon ihe pursuit and tho st-oarnor 
escaped. A newspaper telegram from Bombay of 
January 14, 1910, corroborated details of tho event, and 
the steamer stated that it had sunk the subinarino. 

This German list of oiicoiuiters bctAA'ceii 
merchantmen and submarines Avas ntituralhf 
confined to episodes from Avhich tho KulmiiifimAS 
retiuncd unharmed. From other sourct^s it avjus 
knoANTi that on certain occasions tho sub- 
marines never returned at all, but wore sunk 
by their mercantile o])pon(‘nf.s. Tho facts 
rcA^ealed the dc'terminaiion of the Jirh.isli 
merchant seaimm to dofiaid tlic^ir ships tc^ tho 
ntniost AN hen at-taeked, and shoNvecl that tlu^ 
men in those A^essels Avhieh liad bct'ii provi(h‘d 
ANitli guns of small calibre foi* tihcur prol;<‘(H'iou 
kncAv hoAv to use them. Owing to tho aid ion of 
tho submarines tJu^ro had (‘omc about a return 
to tho practice of olden days, when cv(‘ry siiip 
had to carry gims for def(‘nce or else* sju'l uinh-r 
tho prot(*ction of a coimiying scjuadron. In 
those days it A\’as tho privafci^rs and pirates 
Avho constitut'd th(^ iiu'nac(‘ to the s('a |.ra<l(‘r ; 
in this AN'ar, nu'aiis of ch'hnuM' nvoiv nrr<l(‘d 
against th(‘ submariiK' piral<-s. 4Ii<* psycho- 
logical ])roe(‘ss(‘s of <,hr d\Mi(<>n n,iv Jiard 
to fathom. He gloried in th(^ most cowardlA 
system of s(‘a umnha* that had ev(‘r been in- 
vt'uted. Hy ])roe(‘ss(‘s of logic, ^vhich S(M‘med to 
him irrih.table, lu' sed thc'scal of his itpprcwul 
on this n(‘w form of fright-fulness ; f)ut that 
submarines should, if possihh', Ix^ sunk on sight 
I >y a merchantman thatimd had t-IuMdlnaitiTy t o 
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ariTi horsclf with a gun, called forth from him 
the strongest reprobation. 

On January 1, at 3 a.m., H.M.S. Formidable 
was torpedoed by a Geiinan submarine in the 
(Miaiinol, some 15 miles from Berry Hoad. The 
tale of this tragedy lias boc^n told els<nvhere ; 
it is referred to hero to bring into prominence 
once again the part taken in the rescue of 08 
men of thc^ ill -fated battleship by the Brixham 
tishing smack 3’rovidence, owned and ski])pored 
by William Pillar. This little craft was running 
for shelter before the gale then blowing for 
Brixham, but W'hon off the {Start had to heave 
to owing to tlic violence of the wind and the 
tremendous run of the sea. Those who Imow 
the fisherman are aw^are that it is no trifle that 
causes him to heave to, especially when he has 
his home port close under his lee. Presently 
the third hand of the smack noticed, to his 


was accomplished is nothing short of miraculous. 
But the iron nerve of William Pillar at the 
helm, the alertness of his little handful of a 
crew, never failed for an instant : it was one of 
tliosc tense and wonderful moments in which 
the British seaman rises to heights of acliie\'o- 
nient seemingly impossible, \\'heu nerve and 
brain and hand and muscle, subordinated to 
the will of one master mind, work together for 
the accomplislunent of the inere‘dible Four 
times did tho smack approach close enough to 
heave a rope to tho boat — and four times she 
failed ; each failure meant a fresh mameuvre 
for position, a renewed chance of the sinking of 
the boat by collision in seas that ran thirty feet 
from trough to crest, top^x^d with breaking 
foam that showed a wan yellow in the fitful 
moonlight. At last a light warp was passe<l on 
board the man-of-war boat, brought to the 



the; german raider “KRONPRINZ WILHELM.*’ 

At anchor at Hampton Roads, U.S.A. 


amazement, a small boat to leeward driving 
through the sea with one oar upended, to wliich 
wtis attached a sailor’s scarf. There was no 
hesitafion on board the smack. In some 
miraculous fashion they managed to put 
another reef in tho mainsail and to bend and 
hoist the storm jib. Tho Providence had then to 
matKxnivrc^ to got ihe boat alongside, and to do 
this had to gybe — ^vdiich means passing her 

stiC‘ni to the wiiul. Nothing but most closporato 
and urgent luxtossity would have ca\ised that 
seaman in command of the smack to have 
done this, as he risked dismasting his craft. 
Having accomplished the manoeuvre ho had to 
run down to the boat and get her alongside ; 
to do this li(‘ had to roxmd to and bring the head 
of ih<‘- smack up to tho wind again. Further, 
thero was imminent risk when the boat was 
a])proached that she might bo run down and 
sunk. How in the darkness, the shouting gale, , 
and the monstrous 'sea that was running, this 


capstan of the smack, and, with infinite pre- 
caution, the one craft was warped up close 
enough astern of the other tor a transference to 
begin and for the sailors in tho small boat to 
jump on board tho smack. True to the tradi- 
tions of the great service to which he belonged. 
Torpedo Gunner Hurrigan, tho senior otficor in 
tho cutter, was the lost man to leave ; then thc^ 
warp was cut, tho cutter drifted astern, and the 
smack headed for Brixham. They arrived safely 
and the shipwrecked mariners were f(‘ndorly 
cared for, while, during the passagt', all the 
available food in tho smack had been serv^ed 
out to tho rescued men. This is tlie story of that 
w.oll-namcd Brixhj m fishing vessel Providence : 
and no man or woman who reads it can fail in 
passionate admiration for the rescuers of tliat 
sorely tried remnant of tho crow of tht^ Formid- 
able, who were adrift in a small, oviTcrowded 
boat in that terrible January gale ; a boat, 
moreover, that had been stove and was kept 

90—3 
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WAR-PAINT IN A LONDON DOCK. 
Armed British Liners being painted “ Man-o^-war grey/' 


afloat by a pair of trousers stufled into the 
hole. 

From the very beginning of the submarine 
campaign by the Germans there appears to have 
been only one pronounced determination among 
our merchant seamen, and that was to assume 
the offensive on every possible occasion. One 
and all seem to have been animated by the 
same spirit. Thus Captain H. Gibson, of the 
steam tug Homer, belonging to South Shields, 
w^as awarded a gold watch and a letter on 
vellmn from the Admhalty expressing tiioir 
admiration of his conduct. 

The Homer ^vas towing the French barque 
General de Sonis when she was liailed by a 
German submarine and told to surrenrler. 
Captain Gibson’s method of siurender was to 
slip the tow rope and steer straight for tlie 
submarine, in spite of a shower of bullets from 
a macliine gun. Unfortunately, the Homer 
missed the stern of the submarine by a few 
feet, whereupon the U boat turned and cliased 
the tug. She even went so far as to fii-e a 
torpedo at her contemptuous opponent, which 
was, when one considers it, a liigh compliment. 
However, the torpedo missed its mark, and 
Captain Gibson brought the Homer trium- 
phantly into Bembridge, Isle of Wight, with liis 


vessel peppered and scarred with biiHot 
marks. 

Captain J. W. Bell was the fortunah^ ofliet^r 
to win the smn of £500 offered by the paper 
Syren and Shipping for the first merchant 
service captain to sink an enemy suhnuirint^ ; 
other awards totalled up the sum he r(‘(*eiv<‘d 
to £1,100. Tills is the entry from tli<5 ship’s 
official log : 

About 9.30 this momin#?, while procondin/^ ironi 
Blyth towards Plymouth, lioacliy H(*ad, tli.staiit 8 lo 
10 mile.s, observed the periscope of a submarine on the 
starboard bow. Ordered all hands on doiik in ciiso uf 
emergency. Then ob.scrvod the submarine lo jm.ss 
across onr bow on to the port beam, whore it took up a 
position 30 to 40 yanls otT. Shortly after nolicod llm 
wake of a torpedo on the starboard Ixmimi; ]mt ilm 
holm hard over to starboard and ran over the periscope, 
when I and the crow heard and felt the crash under our 
bottom. Did not .soe the submarino after, but saw oil 
floating on the water. 

(Signed) j. W. TJkij., 

John Pium;, Matv. 

The shi[) was doi'kc^d for (^xmniruit ion mid iho 
statement of Captain lh‘11 was fully borne out 
by the marks on tlio bottom ; and not, only did 
this fortimat(‘ mariiK'r r<‘ap the rmvard that has 
been men tioiKul, but ho was d<‘(‘orat(xI with tlu*! 
DistinguislK'd S(U‘vic(^ (Voss and gnuitrd a 
ttunporary Jd(‘nt (‘mint’s eomnii.ssion in th(‘ 
Royal Naval [<('S(‘rv(i. 
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When Captain T. Atkinson of tlie s.s. Oceola 
was proceeding down Channel he sighted the 
ss. Western Coast and Bio Parana, both of 
winch had been torpedoed, and also another 
sliip maldng in towards the land as fast as she 
could steam. Prudence wotild have dictated 
a course in the opposite direction to the tor- 
pedoed vessels, but Captain Atldnson was not 
one of the prudent breed. He accordingly 
approached the torpedoed ships on a zig-zag 
course, picked up the boats of the Western 
C’oast and brought them safely into port ; 
while the people of the Parana were being 
attended to by a British destroyer that had 
arrived upon the scene. On a later occasion 
Captain Atkinson was followed by a submarine, 
from which he escaped by running into thick 
weather ; and ho also had the experience of 
having bombs dropped at liim by two enemy 
Taube aeroplanes ; from wliich attentions ho 
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escaped by the skilful handling of his 
ship. 

When the transport Waj^arer was torpedoed 
in the Atlantic on April 11, 1915, she had on 
board 700 horses and a yeomanry detachment. 
After the explosion the ship was abandoned 
by the crew and the troops in boats, and they 
proceeded to the s.s. Pramfield, which fortu- 
nately happened to be in the vicinity. Finding 
that the Wayfarer did not sink, the captain. 
Captain D. G. Cownie, called for volunteers to 
return. Accompanied by all his officers, some 
of the crew, and a propoition of the yeomanry, 
headed by the Major in command and the two 
subalterns, Captain Cowiiie returned to the 
damaged vossol. Captain Bain of the Fram- 
field, with 35 of the crew and 169 of the yeo- 
manry on board, then made fast a wire hawser 
and towed the Wayfarer to within 16 miles of 
Queenstown, from which port' she was 108 



BOARDING AND EXAMINING A SUSPICIOUS VESSEL. 
British sailors leaving the ship after examination. 
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miloR distant when torpedoed, and there handed 
^ler over to two Government tugs. Lord Derby, 
:+t the Liverpool Town Hall, at the request of 
rhe Admiralty, presented inscribed gold watch<,\s 
to Captain Cownie ; "Mr. H. L. Pritchard, Chief 
Officer; Mr. E. H. Bury, Second Officer; Mr. E. 
Davies, Third Officer ; and also to the engineers. 
Seeing that she had a hole in her side thirty -five 
feet by twenty-five, and one interior bulkhead 
entirely destroyed, we can appreciate th(^ 
courage and determination of Captain Cownie, 
his officers and crew, and those gallant yeomen 
w:ho stood by the ship and her lading of dumb 



NORWEGIAN STEAMER 
“ TRONDHJEMAJORD.'^ 

Torpedoed by a German submarine, 

animals in that perilous voyage back to Queens- 
tow'n. 

But Germany’s crowning deed of shame was 
the torpedoing of the Cimard Liner Lusitania 
on May 6, 1915. In this wholesale massacre 
twelve hundred and twenty-five persons, men, 
women and children, lost their lives. This 
outrage -was received with shouts of joy in 
Germany ; but even so an attempt w'as made 
to palliate the deed. Instantly the German 
Press began to explain. It was stated that 
the Lusitania was an armed cruiser that was 
laden with munitions of w^ar. and in conse- 
quence of this the submailnes were quite 
justified in sinkin':* the ship. That this was a 
deliberate and calculated lie is known to all the 
v'orld. To reinforce the lies told in print, 
pictures were produced in the illustrated 
newspapers depicting .the sinking of the 


Lusitania, and slunving guns luoinittul bo h 
forward and aft. At the time of tli(‘ (lisa.s((‘r 
there was a good d<'al of discussion as lo why 
the Lusitania was allowcnl to onU'r tlui (laug(M* 
zone in the Irish Soa iina.(‘.c*ompani(‘d by an 
escort; but nothing transpired at the in(|U(‘st 
on the bodies of the vietims of th(' outrag(N or 
subsequently, to account for this appanait 
neglect. According to ilie evidoneo of (Captain 
Turner, tlio master of th(‘ Lusitania^ the shij) 
remained afloat only some (‘ightcKui minihes 
after being struck; and it was only owing to 
the fact that the soa was dead smooth at- tlu^ 
time of ' the explosion that ov(^n the minority 
who were saved escaped with thenr lives. 

The contention that the Lusitania was eaiTy- 
ing munitions of war, and was torpt‘<loed on 
this account, was not borne out oven by t.h(‘ 
actions of the German submarines. Tlio riext 
ship to leave New York after the Lusitania 
was the passenger liner TransyJv^a-nia, and the 
Germans were boasting that she also would Ixi 
sunk. The captain of that vessel doolar(‘<l 
that an attempt was made to sink his conmiand, 
but that he escaped by skilful manoeuvring. 
Not even the German Press protemded that tlu^ 
Transylvania was armed ; yet it was thanks to 
the mercy of Providence and the skill of her 
captain that she did not share the fatc^ of tlu' 
Lusitania. The only consolation for 
tragedy of the Lusitania was the spi<^Tidi(l 
behaviour of those on board. Doomed to 
certain death, as they with good cause Ixdiovcxl 
themselves to be, no man or woman fiineh(‘d ; 
all, according to the ovidonco of the captain, 
behaved wth (hat coolness which is 1h(‘. hall- 
mark of tlie j*ace to which they htdoiigcui. 

As time went on the activities of th(i sub- 
marines were not confined to the sea f-hat 
, washes our coasts, and what happcnc^d f.o the 
Southland occurred in the Mediterranean. SIkj 
was a British transport convoying Australia, ii 
troops to the scone of hostilities, and soml^ 
forty miles from Mudros she was torpodocnl 
abaft the foremast and two of lier forward 
compartments were blown into one. Tlu^ 
ship was crowded with m^^n, and witJi a ga,ping 
rent in her 30 feet in longtlx might bo exf)(‘et(‘(l 
to founder at any moment. "Pall in,” was 
the order, and, even as the men of the Birloai- 
head fell in sixty-six ycairs bt^fore, so did th(‘ 
Australians lino up — t-o die; if so ordainc^d — })ut 
to die as became men of British birth and 
blood. Fortunately it wa^ fim^ w(‘ath<u- and 
not much sea was rimning. The boats w(‘n‘ 
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A BRITISH CAPTURE ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

T»>e “Presidente Mitre,” of the Hamburg-South American Line, was captured by H.M.S. ‘‘ Orama ” in 
November, 1915. The picture shows the mails being slung from the captured vessel on board the Orama. 
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swung out in orderly methodical fa-shion, they 
were lowered, and the men embark(‘d. But 
no man moved until he got the ord(T to do so 
from his ofjficer. Across the sea the S.O.S. 
signal was picked up by the British India 
s.s. Neuralia employed as a hospital ship. 
Quickly she was on the scene, and soiik’ ‘I7t> 
men were transferred to her in her own boats, 
that were got into the water as soon a.s sli(3 
arrived on the scene. The Ncniralia (•M.rri(‘d a 
Lascar crew; seamen and firemcii ot* th(‘so 
Eastern fellow-subjects of ours almost^ <*anu3 
to blows in tJicir desperate anxi< ^ty to mini t lu^ 
boats and assist in the saving of life from u hat 
appeared to be a sinking ship. To the last. th(‘. 
men of the damaged Southland maintaiiu^d 
their coolness, their instinct to do tlu' ri^Jit- 
thing. As the boats of the Neuralia ajiproaela^d. 
the boats of the transport these ])art(‘d right 
and left to give them passage, to enable tlu‘jn 
the more quickly to arrive at the scene of the 
disaster. Unfortunately 22 deaths resulted. 
Three men were killed outright by the explo- 
sion, the remainder being lost by the capsizing • 
of one of the life rafts. The South land got 
into Mudros, whence, after temporary repairs, 
she was able to proceed to England. 

In any account of the work of the T\l(*r(*an- 
tile Marine notice should bo taken of the part 
played by our merchant seamen in the Mo< lit or- 
ranean, and particularly in the wondt^rfiil and 
agonizing drama of Oallipoli. Few jjooph^ luive 
any idea of the size of tho fleet of transports 
necessary for the conveyance of troops ami 
stores to this distant scene of action ; and if it 
were only to record tho seamanlike comi^otcrK^e 
of our brethren of the merchant service not i(;(> 
should be taken of the feat that they jier- 
formed. From ocean-going leviathans, like 
the Aqiiitania, of 40,000 tons, and tlio Ma,ure- 
tania, of 33,000 tons, down to tugs and small 
coasters, tho operations confided to ih(‘ir 
extremely competent liancts wore earri(‘d out 
without a hitch. Glallipoli was not< only a 
sxiprcme test for the men oflicially n^gistei'cnl 
as combatants, it also called for qiiaHti(‘.s of Uio 
highest description among those not so ca,la.- 
logued. Tho functions of the merchant ship 
in wartime are, and always have bcoUj ncc<‘s- 
sarily hazardous ; that is to say, wlien th(‘so 
vessels are carrying out their ordinary com- 
mercial avocations. Tho danger to whicn th<y 
are exposed is, of course, vastly incr(^a.s<-d wlK*n 
they are “taken xip ” to bo used for warlike 
purposes by the Covernnient. Ships that are 
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PRISONERS OF WAR FROM A GERMAN MERCHANT SHIP. 
After being searched on board a British cruiser, the prisoners were put under guard. 


transporting an army overseas are liable to be 
sunk at sight by enemy waa'ships, and yet in 
the case of the Gallipoli Expedition this was 
only the beginning of the troubles that had to 
be incurred. 

Even from the first the transports ,had to run 
in so close to land their cargoes that they came 
under the direct fire of the Turldsh batteries. 
There was no possible means of avoiding tliis 
obligation ; thousands upon thousands of tons 
of stores had to be landed, and this not merely 
upon one day, but on every day of the week 
for months on end. A big merchant ship 
returned from this scene of action with her upper 
works riddled. The mate explained that this 
had been all one day’s work landing stores on 
“ the beaches.” ** Oh yes,” he said, “ they 
had got it pretty hot on that occasion, but 
then that was the usual thing when old Johnny 
Turko got the range of you. It was true that 
the cook made a bitter complaint about his 
oven being perforated, but then he was always 
a chap a bit inclined to grouse.” This attitude 
of taking shrapnel fii*e as all in the day’s work 
seems to be characteristic of the Mercantile 
Marine in this war. 

Subsequently came the danger to the trans- 


ports of the attack by submarine. That fine 
ship the Royal Edward was lost with some 
hundreds of lives ; nor was she the only victim, 
and we may instance the Middleton, sunk 
between Alexandria and IMudros, when several 
of her crew were killed by shell fire. So it will 
be seen that these “ non-combatants ” entered 
the danger zone as soon as they left Alexandria 
for Mudros, and, after their arrival at this 
latter port, sailed for Suvla, Anzae, and Cape 
Helles, where they became the unresisting 
targets of the Turkish batteries. Considering 
the exceptional circumstances of this act of 
war, it may be said with justice that for this 
there was no help ; yet too much recognition 
cannot be paid to the services rendered by the 
Mercantile Marine and the complete disregard 
of danger shown by them on all occasions when 
duty called ships and men into the firing line. 

In January, 1916, there occurred what had 
long been expected, a fresh attempt to interfere 
with the commercial activities of the Allies by 
the attacks of armed merchant cruisers on the 
ocean trade routes. At the end of the month 
the Elder Dempster liner Appam, from West 
Africa, was much overdue, and grave anxiety 
was felt for this and ' some half dozen other 
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important vessels. The Appam should have 
arrived at Plymouth on January 20, but the 
only sign or soimd of her was a broken boat 
which was picked up between Madeira and 
Gibraltar on the 1 6th. \\'hen her loss w’as con- 
sidered ceitain, and had been attributed either 
to bad weather or to a submarine attack, the 
ship madg a dramatic appearance at Norfolk, 
U.S.A., on February 1. She had been taken there 
by a }:)rize crew from a German raider which 
had stopped her on January 16, and had on 
board a number of prisoners from other mer- 
(ihant ships which were sunk about the same 
time. By this it became known that an attempt 
to break through the British North Sea guard 
had at length succeeded. The vessel making it 
was called the Mowe, but in reality was under- 
stood to be a fruit trader named the Ponga, 
converted into an auxiliary cruiser. She was 
stated to have left a German base in December, 
and, taking advantage of a snowstorm, had 
managed to elude the cordon of w^atching 
British cruisers. Her first captures were made 
in the neighbourhood of the Canary Islands. 
During January and February she held up 
fifteen Allied vessels, including one French and 
one Belgian. Their aggregate value exceeded 
that of the loss inflicted by any other German 
raider, even the Emden. On March 4 the 
German Admiralty announced her safe return 
to a German port, and gave the name of her 
commander as Captain Coimt von und zu 
Dohna-Schlodien. The principal interest in 
her raid was the encounter between the German 
ship and the British steamer Clan Mactavish. 
A^'hen summoned to stop, this vessel refused, 
being suspicious of the appearance of her 
questioner, and when the Mowe’s canvas screens 
fell away and disclosed her battery of guns, 
w'hich opened fire, the Clan Mactavish still held 
on her course, and replied from a two -pounder 
gun mounted in her stem as a protection against 
submarines. This unequal combat illustrated 
the pluck and daring of the personnel of the 
Mercantile Marine in a striking manner. The 
■Clan Mactavish kept up her fire until it became 
evident that further resistance was useless* 
Her action was commended by the British 
people, and aroused great enthusiasm. In a 
telegram to the owners of the vessel, Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe said that the fight put up by 
the Clan Mactavish filled the seamen in the 
Grand Fleet with admiration. 

The measure of success which attended the 
Mowe’s adventure led to an early attempt at 


repetition. On February 29, 1916, the Alcantara 
was carrying out her ordinary patrolling duties 
in the North Sea when she sighted a large 
steamer flying Norwegian colours and w'ith Nor- 
wegian colours painted on her side. The Alcan- 
tara ran down to the stranger, and, as is usual in 
such cases, the crew went to their quarters. 
Exactly what distance separated the vessels 
w^hen the Alcantara stopped is not known, but 
the range must have been extremely short, as 
she asked the name aid destination of the 
supposed Norwegian. The answers being 
apparently satisfactory, the British cruiser 
lowered a boat to board the ship and verify the 
information supplied. As soon as the boat 



ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

A British destroyer out on patrol duty. 

shoved off and was pulling towards the stranger 
her true character was revealed. She dropped 
her false bulw^arks. displayed a formidable array 
of guns, and opened firo on the boat and the 
ship to which she belonged. But the Alcan- 
tara was ready for her — ^which perhaps she did 
not expect — and action was joined at once. 
Both were very large sliips, the Alcantara 
being well over 15,000 tons, and presented such 
targets that to miss was almost impossible at 
the short range. It appears that the Germans 
fired one, if not two, torpedoes at once and 
missed, showing very poor marksmanship. 
They then had a remarkable stroke of luck as 
on© of their shells struck the rudder of the 
Alcantara, rendering her unmanageable. The 
German ship was then able so to manoeuvre as 
to get in a torpedo on the side of her foe, thus 
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recliiciag that vessel to a sinldng condition. Had 
it not been for the proximity of the Andes, 
another of oiir large armed merchantmen, the 
raider misfht have got away with the honours 
of war, although she had been badly mauled 
by the Alcantara, and was on fire in several 
places. As soon as the Andes was sighted the 
Greif, for such was the name of the raider, 
made off at full speed, the Andes in hot pursuit, 
A stern chase is a long one, and the Greif, 
doubling like a hare, fired several torpedoes 
at her pursuer, but without effect. 

The practice from the Andes seems to have 
been very pretty ; she vTecked the tophamper 
of the Greif, driving the men away from the 
guns. Her shooting must have been remark- 
ably good, as not only was the range altering 
rapidly, but to avoid torpedoes the ship must 
Inve been swinging on her helm from side to 
si le. Just as the end was inevitable a light 
cruiser appeared, apparently from nowhere, 
and joined in the fray. At some very extreme 
distance her gunlayers picked up the range. 
But there was no occasion for the participation 
of the cruiser. AJready the German was on fire 
fore and aft, and presently she blew up with a 
terrifiic explosion. It is related, though for the 
truth of the story no guaiantee can be given, 


that as the cruiser ramped up to the Andes, 
travelling at the rate of an express train, she 
made the signal, “Sorry, your bird.” It is 
thought that the Greif was laden with 
mines, and this it was that caused the violence 
of the explosion. 

When we think of our mercliant seamen it is 
well to think of the patrol service. From 
Archangel to the Line, from the Line to the Horn, 
in bitter biting cold, in roasting torrid heat, in 
shouting gales that whirl the snow wreaths 
mast high ; in latitudes where the pampero, 
the cyclone and the mistral reign, the merchant 
service was at work. Stark men of thoir hands 
are they, rough in speech, instant in action. 
Auxiliary to the fighting sea service they 
proved that the breed has not deteriorated. 
The seed of Drake, of Frobisher, of John 
Hawkins, and of stout Sir Richard Grenville, 
he who lay “ at Flores in the Azores ” and 
fought the fight of “ the one and the fifty- 
three,” still survi\^ed. It may have been 
that in the days, the drowsy days, of peace, 
there were misgi\dngs as to our reserves 
of seamen ; but such apprehensions passed 
when all the sailors of Britain and the 
Empire proved themselves a company one and 
indivisible. 


CHAPTER CXXI. 


FISHERMEN AND THE WAR. 


Use op Fishermen by the Royal Navy — The Trawler Section — Size of the British Fishing 
Fleet — Trawling in Peace and Mine -sweeping in War — Heroism of the Mine -sweepers — 
Fishermen at the Dardanelles — Some Famous Adventures — Attacks by German Aircraft 
— Fishermen off the Belgian Coast — Patrols and Motor-boat Work — Some Brave Deeds. 


S O vast soon became the number of 
fishermen, mostly of the deep sea, who 
were mine -sweeping and patrolling in 
connexion with the Royal Navy, and 
so great was the number of steam trawlers 
and steam drifters •which were requisitioned 
by the Admiralty, that it is hard to realize 
that before the war this invaluable auxiliary 
was practically non-existent. There was a 
nucleus, a skeleton, and that was all ; but it 
was enough to allow of the building of a super- 
structure in the shape of the Trawler Section, 
which did so much to secure the safety of the 
Grand Fleet and the lesser fleets of the British 
Navy. At the outbreak of war there were 
very few naval officers, either at the Admiralty 
or elsewhere, who knew anything of the deep sea 
fisherman and his possibilities of service in 
connexion with the Navy, and for a long 
period no adequate use had been made of these 
unrivalled men. The war caused a complete 
change in the official attitude towards fishermen 
and they were gladly absorbed, to become one of 
the most remarkable of the many remarkable 
auxiliaries of the Navy. It is to the work of 
the fishermen in combating the deadly menace 
of the mine that the failure of many of the 
German plans for our defeat was due. It was 
a North Sea skipper, in an old beam-trawler, 
who gave one of the very first alarms of German 
mine-layers ; and after that opening period of 
the war trawlermen were the means of destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of German mines which 
had the power of causing incredible loss in ships 
and lives. 


At the outbreak of war the fishing industry 
was in full swing. Four fleets of steam trawlers 
were at work on the North Sea — the Red Cross, 
the Great Northern, the Gamecock, and Messrs. 
Hellyers ; single-boaters were everywhere, 
from Iceland downward ; steam drifters, which 
had begun the season at the Shetlands, were 
following the herring southward, and many 
beam -trawlers and liners were making profitable 
trips. The fleets were the direc*t successors of 
the old fleets of sailing smacks, wliich w^orked 
the Dogger and other banks, sending their 
catches to Billingsgate by steam carrier, and 
remaining at sea for eight or more weeks at a 
time, returning to port only for a few days, to 
refit and get fresh water and stores. Small 
paddle tugs at north country ports had been 
equipped with beam trawls and had proved a 
great success ; these picturesque pioneers bad 
been succeeded by screw trawlers, which used 
an improved and more efficient trawl known as 
the Otter, and were formed into fleets as the 
smacks had been formed. These steam traw- 
lers, 40 or 50 to the fleet, remained on the 
fishing banks in an unbroken succession, a 
vessel leaving for port, to recoal and get fresh 
water and stores, when she had been at sea for 
four or five weeks and her supplies had come to 
an end. The old system of boarding the fish 
and sending it to market by carrier was main 
tained, and a very high degree of efficiency in 
trawling was reached, each fleet being under the 
control of an experienced and specially selected 
fisherman, who was known as the admiral. 
This important leader, whose duty was to select 
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A NORTH SEA MINE-SWEEPER AT WORK. 


the best fisliing-grounds and so secure the most 
satisfactory results, had xmder him a vice- 
admiral who, in his chief’s absence or at other 
times of need, could take over the direction of 
the fleet. 

Grimsby, the world’s greatest fishing port, 
was the headquarters of an enormous fleet of 
steam trawlers, mostly engaged in single 
boating ; that is to say, the vessels worked 
individually, going to sea and fishing until 
enough fish bad been caught to make it worth 
while to return to port. Many of these trawlers, 
exceptionally fine craft, made the Iceland trip, 
lasting- about three weeks, and there were 
voyages to the \\Tdte Sea and elsewhere. The 
fleeters belonged mostly to Hull. Extensive 
operations were conducted from other bases, 
such as Aberdeen, and great numbers of vessels 
worked from the lesser ports like Scarborough. 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft maintained their 
position as the chief ports for the steam drifters. 
Before the war, therefore, there was a vast 
aggregation of first-rate steam fisliing vessels, 
manned by crews of whom many members 
practically spent their lives on the North Sea, 
for out of a whole 12 montlis a fleeter would 
enjoy only about three weeks ashore. The rest 
of iiis life was lived in his little steamboat, far 
from land, and in this environment he had to 
contend with the bitterest and heaviest of the 
winter gales. Tliis compulsion made him what 
he was — an unrivalled sailor and an expert in 
knowledge of the North Sea grounds. 

Fortunate indeed w’as it that there were avail- 
ahle these wonderful personnel and maiirieli 
doubly fortunate that prompt and comprehen- 


sive steps were taken to secure them for the 
Royal Navy. At the very outbreak of war the 
Germans realized what a precious asset our deep 
sea fishermen were to us, and they tried hard 
to destroy or seize the vessels. In one swoop 
in August, 1914, they captured a number of 
steam trawlers which were fishing in the North 
Sea and made prisoners of the crews, but 
beyond minor successes of that description 
their efforts failed. Subsequently many steam 
trawlers were lost, some by submarine attacks, 
most by striking mines ; a large number of 
brave fellows perished, and a lesser number 
were made prisoners of war. After a year and 
a half of war there were nearly 300 fishermen 
prisoners of war in Germany. Many of them 
suffered cruelly through neglect and ill-treat- 
ment, and it is comforting to know that special 
help was provided for them by means of the 
Fishermen Prisoners of War Fund, which was 
organized and administered by the Royal 
National IMission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 
Further reference will be made to losses amongst 
fishermen and their vessels ; but it may be 
stated here, as an indication of the extent of 
both, that Grimsby alone during the year 19ir> 
lost 57 steam trawders, with a death-roll of 
287 men. In some cases the crew escaped ; 
but in most instances they perished. Twenty 
of the vessels carried a crew of nine each ; in 
one case, the Horatio, the number was 14. 

"V^Tien the war broke out the number of first- 
class British steam fishing vessels was more 
than 3,000, mostly trawlers and drifters. In 
1913 more than 1,600 steam drifters were at 
work, in addition to motor and sailing craft ; 
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and of these about ] ,000 had their headquarters 
at Yarmouth. The total number of whole-time 
fishermen was upwards of 125,000, and it was 
calculated that the entire industry supported 
one-twentieth of the population, with an 
invested capital of about £200,000,000. It was 
remarkable that wliile the British steam drifter 
industry develoj^ed with extreme rapidity 
there was no such progress in the Glerman 
drifter fleets. The Germans, however, had 
made full use of English and Scottish markets 
for their catches of fish, and their Iceland boats 
especiall}^ did a large business at Aberdeen. 
The Germans were also quick to see the advan- 
tages of wireless telegraphy on North Sea 
fishing vessels, and they established installa- 
tions well in advance of the experiments which 
were carried out by British enterprise 

Heavy demands were made by the Admiralty 
on the ships and men, and these demands grew 
rapidly as the necessities of the war increased. 

It was publicly known that nine months after 
war broke out there were 14,000 fishermen 
engaged in mine -sweeping, and a thousand of 
their vessels. 

The Otter gear had reached a high state of 
development, and the fishermen had become 
very proficient in its use. It is important to 
bear this fact in mind in considering what the 
mine-sweepers accomplished ; because without - 
experience they could not have achieved their 


astonishing success in dealing with the mines. 
The net of the Otter gear was of the usual 
bag-shaped variety, the size varying according 
to the power and dimensions of the vessel using 
it ; but an average size w^as about 100 ft. in 
length, with a spread of from 80 to 90 ft. 
The principal features of the gear -were fore 
and after gallows, with fairleaders. a to wing- 
block, a powerful steam-winch, the Otter 
boards, and the towing-warps. A steam 
trawler used himdreds of fathoms of heavy wire 
warp and the handling of these warps called for 
the greatest skill and care. It was not difficult 
to adapt the method of trawling for fish to 
sweeping for mines, the great difference being 
that, while a trawler in fishing worked alone to 
get her catch, in sweeping they worked in pairs. 
What had been done by the towing-warp was 
accomplished by the sweeping-wire. 

In the system of sweeping employed there 
was a “ kite ” and a “ shoot,’* and great skill 
and care had to be exercised in using them. 
Many accidents happened which were unavoid- 
able — for example, a man engaged on board a 
sweeper was working between the “ kite ” and 
the shoot ” when the vessel roUed and the 
“ kite ” swung over and killed him. 

In sweeping, the pair of trawlers, steaming 
abreast at ^ certain distance, dragged a weighted 
steel hawser which, striking the mooring of a 
mine, brought the mine to the surface, where 
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it was promptly exploded by gun-fire from an 
accompanying destroyer or armed trawler or by 
rifle-fire. At the very outset the sweepers en- 
countered perils and hardships which con- 
tinuously attended their calling. Mines ex- 
ploded and destroyed vessels and crews, and 
the danger was always present with trawlers 
which were carrying out fishing in the ordinary 
manner in the areas indicated by the Admiralty 
and made kjiown to fisheimen. The Grimsby 
trawler Uxbridge had a mine in the net when 
the gear was hauled. As the net reached the 
side of the vessel the mine exploded and the 
Uxbridge was so severely damaged that she sank 
in ten minutes. Her crew of nine men, of 
whom three were wotmded, were just able to 
escape in their small boat, and they were lucky 
enough to be picked up by another trawler. 

Sometimes sweeping was done under actual 
fire, and a fisherman in a letter described what 
happened to him and his comrades when they 
were sweeping in a winter gale. The perilous 
and excessively xmcomfortable work was in 
progress, warships being in attendance, when 
German cruisers appeared, and the little 
sweepers had to leave the scene under shell- 
fire. “They miist have taken us for Dread- 
noughts,” wrote the fisherman sarcastically. 
Two days later the sweepers were recompensed, 
for they ran into some German mines and 
immediately set to work to sink them. This 
sweeper alone, within a very short period, blew 
up no fewer than 18 German mines, “ any 
one of which,” the writer said with truth and 
pride, “ might have destroyed a battleship.” 
On this point it may be recalled that during 
the first winter of the war Admiral Jellicoe’s 
secretary, writing from the Iron Duke, the 
flagship of the Grand Fleet, to a little blind 
girl who had sent the admiral a knitted scai-f, 
said ; — “ We often pass German mines floating 
about in the water, and we know that if we did 
not see them, but ran into them, the Iron Duke 
would be blown up. ... It is very cold on 
the North Sea, and very stormy, too, and 
sometimes the snow falls so heavily that we 
cannot see at all where we are going, and very 
often the great seas sweep right over the ship.” 
That truly lovable letter, reminiscent of 
CoUingwood and his little Sarah, gives at once 
a picture of the appalling menace of the mine 
and the saving work of sweepers. The peril 
to the super-Dreadnought, with her vast bulk 
and tonnage, was precisely the same as that 
which confronted the little sweeper, with her 


tonnage in the neighbourhood of a hundred 
register. 

In addition to the floating mines there were 
the anchored mines, wiiich were frequently 
encountered by vessels fishing in the ordinary 
way — a Grimsby trawder caught two of them 
in her trawl, and as they could not be disen- 
tangled, part of the fishing-gear had to be ca^t 
away ; but the position of the mines was care- 
fully noted, so that they could be subsequently 
found and destroyed. 

Mine-sweepers very soon established a roll 
of honour and the announcements of rewards 
for their deeds contained the only details that 
were made public concerning the work of 
officers and men in trawlers and drifters 
December 19, 1914, was a day of uncommon 
activity amongst them. The Orianda was 



BRITISH FISHERMEN PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN GERMANY. 

blown up by a mine, but the gallantry of 
Lieutenant H. Boothby, R.N.R , her com- 
mander, resulted in all the crew being saved 
except one man, who was killed. Lieutenant 
Boothby was given another vessel, and in this 
he was again blown up, but he again escaped 
and received a companionship of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. Another officer. Lieu- 
tenant 0. V. Crossley, R.N.R., on December 19, 
was in command of a sweeper near which no 
fewer than three mines exploded. The little 
ship was badly damaged, and she was saved 
only by the perfect discipline of the crew and 
the courage of the officer, who crawled into the 
cramped space near the screw shaft, found out 
where* the leak was, plugged it sufficiently to 
enable the pumps to keep the water down, and 
so kept the ship from sinking. For this splendid 
performance Lieutenant Crossley received the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Then, on the 
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ON A BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 
Washing down the decks after coaling. 


night of Christmas Day, 1914, in total darkne.ss. 
Skipper T. W. Trendall, in the sweeper Solon, 
of 121 tons, went to the assistance of a vessel 
which had been mined. The steamer was not 
showing any lights ; it was low water, and she 
had to be searched for in the mine-field. Utterly 
disregarding the danger to himself and crew, 
and bent only on gi\’ing help to brother seamen 
in distress, Skipper Trendall and his crew suc- 
ceeded in reaching and helping the mined 
steamer, and for this gallant conduct he also 
was decorated by the King, Splendid also was 
the conduct of Lieutenant Godfrey Parsons, 
R.N., who, on December 19, despite the fact 
that he had been mined in his trawler, con- 
tinued to command his group of sweepers. On 
that great day his group exploded eight mines 
and brought up half-a-dozen more. While 
these operations were being carried out the 
lieutenant’s ship and another trawler were 
damaged by explosions, and a third trawler was 
blo\^Ti up. And all this happened in ten 
minutes. 

The achievements of the sweepers at that 
period were the preliminary of the gallant 
exploits of British fishermen in the Dardanelles 
operations. Concerning those doings there 
was not for the public so much of the fog of war 
as enveloped other undertakings. Time after 
time the sweepers carried out their work imder 
heavy fire, and in the mine-infested waters 
there were serious losses. On a March night, • 


when the Okino and Beatrice were sweeping 
in partnership, the Beatrice at the end of the 
sweep slipped her sweeping wire, leaving her 
partner to heave it in. Having got the wire 
aboard, the Okino steamed away full speed 
for the fleet ; but in a few minutes she foim- 
dered, having been in contact with a mine or 
struck by a stray shell. She carried a large 
crew — 15 — ^and of these 10 were killed or 
drowned. Another pair of trawlers were 
sweeping when one of them, the Manx Hero, 
was blown up ; but her crew of 11 men 
were saved through the skill and heroism of 
Skipper Woodgate and his crew in the Koorah. 
On returning from the Dardanelles Skipper 
Woodgate gave an account of his experiences 
in which he said ; “ MTien we were up in 

the Dardanelles there were what we call three 
groups — One, Two and Three — and each group 
had to go up, one at a time. The vessel I was 
in belonged to the second group. The night 
we were going to make the final dash in the 
Dardanelles, up in the Narrows, we went, no 
lights up, everything covered in. They let us 
get right up to the Narrows, and as we turned 
round to take our sweeps up one of our number 
was blown up. Then they peppered us from 
each side, from 1| to 2 miles. We heard cries 
for help. I said, ‘ We shall have to do the best 
we can, and go back and pick up.’ There was 
no waiting, no saying ‘ Who shall go ? ’ As soon 
as I called for volunteers three jumped in. I 
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Jcept the vessel as close as I could to shelter 
them. I did not think any would come back 
alive, but they did come back. No one was 
hit, and I said ‘ Now we’ll get the boat in,’ Just 
as wo got the boat nicely clear of the water, 
along came a shot and knocked it in splinters. 
I shouted, ‘ All hands keep under cover as much 
as you can,’ and I got on the bridge, and "we 
went full steam ahead. I could not tell you 
what it was like, with floating and sunken 
mines and shots everyw'here. We got knocked 
about, the mast almost gone, rigging gone, and 
she was riddled right along the starboard side. 
One of the hands we picked up had his left arm 
smashed with shrapnel ; that -was all the injury 
we got. When we got out the commander 
came alongside and said, ‘ Have you seen any 
more trawlers ? ’ I said ‘ ‘ Yes, we’ve got the 
crew of one on board, the Manx Hero.’ We 
were the last out, and I can tell you I never 
want to see such a sight again. ... I thought 
of the three men in the flery furnace, how they 
were preserved, and of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
and I think of the 24 of us coming out xmder 
that terrible fire and the water covered with 
floating and sunken mines.” 

In what appeared to be the final list of naval 
awards to officers for services in the Dardanelles 
operations the names were given of eight 
skippers in commcmd of trawlers who were 
<;ommended, and these were ** specially selected 
from over a hundred names.” The awards were 
for service between the time of landing on the 


Gallipoli Peninsula in April, 1915. and the 
evacuation in December, 19 15- January, 1916. 
Of the eight skippers four received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. The only details 
officially given were in the case of Skipper 
F. W. Barnes, Tt.N.R., and they were comprised 
in the sentence, “ While off Anzac gallantly 
took in tow a tug xmder heavy fire.” In the 
other cases the skippers “ performed long, 
arduous, and dangeroxis duties.” How dan- 
gerous those duties were was indicated by the 
official lists of naval casualties announced by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty. Between 
February 26 and Mai*ch 18, 1916, five skippers 
w'ere reported killed, no reference being made 
as to locality ; while during about the same 
period, xmder the headings “ H.M. Ships ” and 
“Mediterranean” there were announced as 
Idlled a large nimiber of fishermen who had 
died at the post of duty, 

Apai‘t from the direct work of the fishermen 
in protecting the Navj’ and the Mercantile 
Marine by their wonderful mine-sweeping 
operations a most important work was done in 
making the seas safe for the fishermen who 
went to sea and continued to help largely in 
keeping up the food supply of the country. 
The arrangements of the Admiralty made it 
possible for a small composite fleet of steam 
trawlers to work in a safe area, and other 
dispositions enabled sailing and steam fishing 
vessels to carry out their work in comparative 
secxxrity, and very often, indeed, in most cases. 



WAR “PASS LIGHTS” AT SEA. 

A neutral vessel proceeding to port after obtaining leave from an examination ship. 
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at great profit. Record after record was made 
by steam trawlers, drifters, beam-trawlers and 
smaller craft, and skippers and mates in 
particular, because of the share S 3 rstem on 
which they are employed, made abnormal 
incomes. In April, 1916, a few days before 
Good Friday, when fish was scarce and prices 
high, the Hull trawler Elf Kling landed a catch 
of fish which reahzed the record sum of £3,670. 
The same vessel held the previous record of 
£3,480. The Elf King had made the Iceland 
trip, lasting nearly four weeks, and the skipper’s 
share of the profit came to about £300, being 
at the rate of nearly £5,000 a year. In other 
directions there were inevitable hardships, and 
a correspondent of The Times pointed out that 
the skilled and industrious females who, 
irrespective of age, are known as fisher-girls, 
had found their occupation of “ gipping ” and 
packing gone, and had taken to munitions, 
postal work and other uncongenial tasks, 
though many of them found it hard to make 
the living to which they had been accustomed. 

A remarkable feature of the absorption by 
the Admiralty of such great numbers of fisher- 
men was the steady effort made by prominent 
naval ojBficers at naval bases to provide means 
of satisfying the moral needs of men who were 
far from home for long periods. Every 
encouragement, therefore, was given to organi- 
zations apart from the Naval Chaplains’ Depart- 
ment, such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen In this direction Rear- 
Admiral Ballard showed great interest and 
resource, and other naval officers did the same. 
Two of the Mission’s fine hospital steamers were 
taken over by the Admiralty for patrol work, 
the third became a hospital steamer, at the cost 
of Sir Charles Chadwyck -Healey ; one iMission 
sailing smack was permitted to work amongst 
the sweepers and patrollers attached to the 
Grand Fleet, and another was allocated to a 
great naval base on the North Sea shore. The 
value of these societies was warmly admitted 
by officers, who of necessity had had little or no 
experience in dealing with a class of men who 
vere unaccustomed to the rigid discipline of 
the Royal Navy, of which they had become a 
part, and asserted their independence in a 
manner not in keeping with the strict traditions 
of the Senior Service. 

So ubiquitous were the fishermen in sweepers, 
patrollers and other craft that there was no 
^Tcat mishap at sea in connection with which 


they did not take a part in helping and saving * 
while fishermen were associated with many 
strange happenings, such as the loss of the 
German naval airsliips L 19andL 15. Reference 
has been made in the previous chapter to the 
gallant conduct of the crew of the little Brixham 
beam-trawler Providence when the Formidable 
was torpedoed in the Channel ; and the same 
resource and heroism were shown in all the 
home and foreign waters when warships, liners 
and other vessels were lost or damaged through 
torpedoes wantonly discharged, striking mines, 
or in action. On the night of January 31, 
1916, a squadron of German airships raided 
some of the Eastern and Midland counties of 
England, killed a large number of inoffensive 
civilians, including women and children, and 
caused serious damage to property. The 
airships escaped from England, but one of them, 
which is believed to have shared in the raid, 
was fotmd, a helpless wreck, floating oju the 
North Sea. The discovery was made by the 
skipper and crew of a Grimsby steam trav-ler, 
the King Stephen. The fishermen counted 
twenty-two Germans on the wrecked airsMp, 
and as the trawler carried only nine hands and 
had no weapons the skipper adopted the only 
course which was open to him — he declined to 
rely on the worthless word of such an enemy, 
and left the aiiship and reported the matter 
as soon as he possibly could to a British naval 
vessel. It was inevitable’ that there should be 
in Germany fierce outbursts in referring to the 
trawler and the airship, and that our North 
Sea fishermen should be accused of cowardice, 
brutality and inhumanity. In making these 
charges the Germans forgot, or did not wish to 
remember, the courage wliich was consistently 
shown by North Sea fishermen in rescuing 
perishing German sailors and passengers. An 
outstanding illustration is that of the North 
German Lloyd Company’s express mailboat, 
Elbe, on January 30, 1895, in an exceptionally 
bitter winter. The loss of this vessel through 
collision, in itself one of the most terrible 
disasters to Atlantic liners, had its horror 
lessened through the skill and courage of 
North Sea smacksmen, who saved the few sur- 
vivors. The Elbe foimdered within twenty 
minutes. There were 352 people on board, 
and of these only 20 were saved — rescued 
by Skipper Wright and his little crew in the 
smack Wildflower. It needed half an hour’s 
excessive effort to haul the trawl, and instantly 
the skipper fought his way to the boat wliich 
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WITH A DESTROYER PATROL. 
Periscope astern to starboard, Sir ! ** 


held the siirvivors and plucked them from the last had been given to Anna Bocker, who 
very grasp of death. The rescued Germans was afterwards commanded to Osborne to tell 

were crowded into the smack’s tiny cabin, and the story of the wreck and rescue to Queen 

were fed and warmed and clothed to the last Victoria and the Empress Erederick, That is 

generous limit, for when the smack reached merely one of unnumbered instances of the 

port there was not even a biscuit left. The courage and skill of our deep sea fishermen. 
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SHIPPING HELD UP IN THE SCHELDT, ANTWERP^ 


It was an auxiliary patrol trawler which on 
April 1, 1916, discovered the \\Tecked L 15 off 
the mouth of the Thames. Being everywhere, 
as they were, fishing vessels were particularly 
liable to attacks from German airships and 
such Cremian craft as dared to venture from 
the refuge of the Kiel Canal and other hiding 
places. The Germans declared their intention 
of Tising all means within their power to destroy 
British fisliing vessels, and on more than one 
occasion they tried to destroy these vessMs by 
dropping bombs on them from the aii\ From 
this peril, against v’hich the fishermen were 
utterly unable to defend themselves, a number 
of the men and their craft had amazingh* 
narrow escapes. 

In the course of liis speech in the House of 
Coimnons on March 7, 191(3, on the motion for 
going into Connnittee on the Kavy Estimates, 
IVIr. Balfoiu*, the Fh'st Lord of the Admiralty, 
paid a wann tribute to the mine -sweepers, the 
armed ti'awlers, and other fishennen engaged 
on v'ar w’ork in various areas. “ J am afraid,'’ 
he said, I cannot do justice to all that T feel 
about tlie ^^'ork of these men. Necessarily, it is 
little knovm to the public. They do not work 
in the presence of great bodies of men, to 
achnire and applaud them for their gallantry. 


Small crews in stormy seas suddenly face to 
face with unexpected peril, they" never seem to 
me to fail. No danger, no difficulty, is too 
great for them. The debt of this country to 
them is almost incalculable.” A short time 
preHously" Lord Selborne, speaking in public, 
declared that our fishermen had been a price- 
less asset to the nation in connexion with the 
war. “ It was known,” he said, “ that tlu^ 
Germans would make the mine one of their 
principal instriunents, but we did not realize 
that the Gorman fleet would not dare to fight, 
and would resort to mines as almost its sole 
instruments.” He did not know how many 
mines the Germaixs had sown roimd our coasts 
during the last eighteen months, but he was 
prepared to risk the statement that it was 
many", many thousands, of a most extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of construction, charged 
with an explosive calculated to destroy a most 
powerful sliip, and to blow a small fisliing craft 
to matchwood. Many vessels were destroyed 
in this maimer, including some belonging to 
neutral coimtries ; but, on the other hand, 
there were some remarkable instances of 
sweepers and patrollers and larger ships being 
salved, in spite of serious damage sustained 
tlu-ough strildng mines, owing to the skill and 
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courage of tlieii* crews. Fishermen, accus- 
tomed to their little steamboats in time of 
peace being badly damaged in gales and col- 
lision, had acquired the knack of salving 
seemingly hopeless wrecks, so that they were 
peculiarly well able to bring lame ducks to port 
and safety. 

For the purposes of the mine-sweeping the 
trawlers, ^by reason of their build and equip- 
ment, were with ease and quickness adapted, 
and under the direction of their skippers, in 
most cases men who had been given vrarrant 
rank and were officially described as “IMr.”, 
they cairied out their dangerous work with un- 
hinching fortitude, though many a brave man 
willingly admitted that at first he foimd the 
new and unfamiliar task “ a bit nervy.” In 
the other and equally important and perilous 
v'ork of dealing with enemy submarines, the 
steam drifters were available in large numbers, 
r(*ady for immediate service. Just before the 
outbreak of the war, when the herring season 
had opened and was in full operation in the 
north, there were assembled at Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Islands, between 500 and 600 of these 
fine and seaworthy little vessels, manned by 
fishermen who, though they did not keep the 
deep sea in the same manner as the fleeters 
and single-boaters, were yet hardy and reliable 
in every way. 


We have seen that tlie steam trawler worked 
wdth a huge net, dragging on the bed of the sea ; 
the drifter adopted a dilferent method, tor 
wdiile the trawler secured the demersal fish 
the drifter netted the pelagic fish, mostly her- 
rings, -which swim close to tlie surface of the 
water. Accordingly the drifter when at sea 
got overboard about a mile of fine nettmg 
wluch hung vertically in the water, and 
while the vessel drifted with the tide, the fish, 
dashing in shoals against the net, were caught. 

Gathered in from their respective stations on 
the East Coast, the stout little ships were set 
to -w^ork to take their share in combating the 
menace of the submarine, not only in the 
North Sea, but elsewhere, and we know, from 
official statements, that at least one of them 
achieved renown in the Dardanelles. Let it be 
borne in mind that these craft were very small, 
with cramped deck space and extremely 
limited cabin accoromodation, and that they 
had practically no freeboard, and the task of 
getting across the Bay of Biscay and up the 
Mediterranean will be recognised as no light 
one. Many steam drifters in use were built of 
wood, and a representative vessel — oak, built 
in 1909, was 75 feet long, 17 J feet broad, and 
8i feet deep ; bunlcers, eight tons : and com- 
pound engines developing a speed of nine knots. 
Such a vessel, and there were many like her. 



HELD UP OWING TO THE MINES IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A fleet of Ashing boats at Flushing, 
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was for sale in March; 1916, and by way of 
comparison it may be said that at the same time 
there was on offer a steel-built trawler, con- 
structed in 1908, 126 feet long, 20J feet wide, 
and 12i feet deep ; flush-decked ; bunkers, 130 
tons ; boiler with a working pressure of 
180 lbs., engines developing 11 knots; winch,; 
1,200 fathoms ; electric light. These vessels 
were representative. There were larger craft 
in both Classes, but there were very many 
smaller, and in these the fishermen had to keep 
the stormy seas in winter and not only fight 
the gales, but also run the constant risk of 
destruction from mines or attack by enemy 
war vessels. 

“We arrived in port after being at sea 19 
days, and we sail again in the morning. ... I 
shotdd love to spend an hour amongst the 
flowers, instead of looking for submames on 
the briny . . . wrote one fisherman from 
sea. “We have had a very stormy week,*’ 
another reported ; while a man over mihtary 
age said in a letter : “ They have taken a lot of 
trawlers for mine-sweeping and other purposes. 
Wlien I am better I may go mine-sweeping. 
I should be doing a little, and it is better for 
me to let the younger men go in the Naval 
Reserve. I have just had letters from my two 
sons — one says he has had terrible weather; 
four vessels disabled. The other says he is 
waiting for the Germans to come out. He 
likes it very well.” Later, this man over 
military age, with the gallant son who wa*s 
waiting for the Germans, and liked it very 
well, wrote and said, “ I have jomed the mine- 
sweepers.” Such was the spirit in which the 
British fishermen imdertook the dangerous 
duties of their calling in connexion with the war. 

In a humorous but very true description of 
the sweepers and their work the writer of “A 
Grand Fleet Chaplain’s Note-Book,” pub- 
lished in the Westmiiv^ter Gazette, said of mines : 
“There are some kinds that have horns, like 
a dilemma. . . . Some are .arranged to come up 
to the surface long after they were hidden in 
the depths, and at unexpected times, like 
regrettable incidents from a hectic past. 
Others are constructed with fiendish ingenuity 
to wait after touching a ship until they have 
felt out its most vulnerable spot before explod- 
ing. Some are made to float about at randofn ; 
and others, more dangerous still, drift when 
they were meant to remain anchored. The 
task of sweeping for all these different brands 
of tinned doom is almost as great as that of 


the old lady in the nursery rhyme whose job 
it was to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 
The labour of Sisyphus was child’s play com- 
pared to it. For this labour must go on mces- 
santly, over a vast area, and often with a doubt 
whether the desired results have been fully or 
only partly accomplished.” 

In the dispatch issued by the Admiralty on 
January 12, 1916, from Vice-Admiral Bacon, 
commanding the Dover Patrol, reference was 
made to the part played by fishermen in the 
operations off the Belgian coast between 
August 22 and November 19, 1916. Three 
vessels were lost — ^the armed yacht Sanda, 
sunk by gunfire ; the drifter Great Heart, sunk 
by mine, and the mine-sweeper Brighton 



A VESSEL BEING STRUCK BY A 
TORPEDO. 

Queen, sunk by mine. The Admiral said that 
their lordships woxfid appreciate the difficulties 
attendant on the cruising in company by day 
and night under war conditions of a fleet of 
80 vessels comprising several widely different 
classes, manned partly by framed naval 
ratings, but more largely by officers of the 
Naval Reserve, whose fleet training had neces- 
sarily been scant, and by men whose work in 
life had hitherto been that of deep sea fishermen. 
The protection of such a moving fleet by the 
destroyers in waters which were the natural 
home of the enemy’s submarines had been 
admirable, and justified the training and 
organization of the personnel of the flotilla. 
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The Admiral added : “But more remarlcable 
still, in my opinion, is the aptitude shown by 
the officers and crews of the drifters and 
trawlers, who in difficult waters, xmder con- 
ditions totally strange to them, have main- 
tained their allotted stations without a single 
accident. Moreover, these men imder fire have 
exhibited a coolness well worthy of the per- 
sonnel of a service inured by discipline. The 
results show how deeply sea adaptability is 
ingrained in the seafaring race of these islands.” 

Skipper L. Scarlett, of the drifter Hyacinth, 
was specially recommended for his great cool- 
ness in action off Zeebnigge on September 25, 
when, although he v'as exposed to lieavy 
gunfire, he remained and completed his task. 
Mr. Scarlett received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to Second Hand Thomas John 
Prior; “while other skippers and men were 
commended for service in action. At this 
period in many directions skippers, second 
hands, deck hands, enginemen and trimmers 
in every sphere of sweeping and patrolling were 
daily showing courage which was acknowledged 
by the bestowal of the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and in other ways. These recognitions 
were naturally a source of the greatest pride 
to a body of men who previously had been but 
little in the public eye, and of whom practically 
nothing was ever heard unless some great 
calamity happened to a fishing fleet — ^and 
then they were soon forgotten. The war in 
its earliest stages fii*mly established the deep 
sea fishermen in an honourable place in the 
naval defences of tlie Empii*e. 

In the less exciting work of patrolling and 
in connexion with motor -boat work fishermen 
were also of invaluable service, and in these 
capacities they served all around our coasts and 
in much more distant regions. Keeping the 
seas, as they did, in all weathers, they had to 
endure much discomfort and danger, apart 
from the perils of war. A skipper of one little 
vessel never left the bridge for tluee days and 
nights ovdng to the fearful weather, and that 
sleepless vigil was the experience of many more 
like liim. 

The method employed by the Germans in 
laying mines was made known at the time of 
the bombardment of Scarborough and the 
Hartlepools. In reference to that alfair a 
memorandum was furnished by the Admiral 
commanding the East Coast mine-sweepers, 
detailing the mine -sweeping operations off 
Scarborough. It was stated that from 
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AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

A Mine-sweep«r drawing a mine up under the stern. 


December 19 to December 31, 1914, sweeping 
operations were conducted with the object of 
clearing the min efield which had been laid ofE 
Scarborough. At the beginning there was no 
indication of the position of the mines, although, 
owing to losses of passing merchant ships, it 
was known that mines had been laid. In 
order to ascertain how the mines lay it was 
necessary to work at all times of the tide, with 
a consequent large increase in the element of 
danger. Commander Richard H. Walters, 
B.N., A.M.S. Staff, was in charge of the whole 
of the mine-sweeping operations from Decem- 
ber 19 to December 31. During that period a 


large number of mines had been swept up and 
destroyed, and by Christmas Day a channel 
had been cleared, and traffic was able to pass 
through by daylight. It was in association 
mth these operations that lieutenant Parsons 
and other officers, already referred to, dis- 
tinguished themselves. Other officers were 
specially noticed for their services dxiring the 
operations. Commander Lionel G. Preston, 
R.N., H.M.S. Skipjack, on the 19th proceeded 
at once into the middle of the area where the 
mines had exploded to give assistance to 
damaged trawlers. He anchored between the 
trawlers and the mines which he had brought 




THE BRITISH STEAMER “NORDMAN.” 
Torpedoed by a German submarine near Kara Burnu. 
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to the surface, and proceeded to sink thena. 
Sldpper Ernest V. Snowline, drifter Hilda and 
Ernest, was commodore of the flotilla of 
Lowestoft drifters under Chief Gunner Frank- 
lin. He kept to his station in heavy weather, 
and stood by the steamship Gallier after she 
liad been damaged by a mine. Very fine was 
the performance of Skipper T. B. Belton, of 
the drifter Betriever, who, when ah the other 
drifters had been driven in by the weather, 
kept to his station, marking the safe channel 
for shipping. A skilful and courageous rescue 
was ejected by Sub-Lieutenant W. L. Scott, 
R.N.R., of the drifter Principal. He went 
alongside the trawler Garmo in a dinghy to 
rescue a man, running great risk to himself 
and his boat, for at the time the vessel was 
floating nearly vertical, with only the forecastle 


above water. A few minutes after the boat 
left her she turned completely over and sank. 

The lead of the officers in these dangerous 
operations, all the more dangerous because in 
those early stages of the war there was not the 
wide experience in dealing with mines whicli 
became available later, was nobly followed by 
the men, and a number of second hands, engine- 
men, deck hands and a cook were commended 
for good seiwice. To those who visited Scar- 
borough and the Hartlepools soon after the 
German raid, and looking seaward from 
amongst the ruins could observe the sweepers 
at their work, there was brought home with 
impressive force the vastness of the debt which 
the country owed to the crews — ^the skilled, 
courageous fighters who had been our toilers 
of the deep. 
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ARTILLERY : CONSTRUCTION 

AND USE. 


Field Guns — Quice-Fibeks — ^Howitzees — Siege Abtilleby — Immobile Abtilleey — ^Naval 
Guns — “ All-big -gun ” Armament — ^Babbbttes^ — Anti-Torpedo Cbapt Armament — Con- 
struction or Guns — ^The Gun an Explosion Engine — ^Built-up Guns — Shrinking on a 
Tube — ^Wire-winding — ^Erosion — ^Methods oe Repair — ^Breech Mechanisms — Obturation — 
Functions of Artillery — ^Equipment of Contending Armies — Use of Heavier Weapons — 
Accuracy and Direction of Fire — Curtain Fire — ^French System — Trench Mortars. 


F ormerly the term artillery was tised 
generally of all implements of war, but 
it has come to be applied specifically 
to the larger firearms which are dis- 
charged from carriages, as well as to the troops 
which serve them, and to the science of organiz- 
ing alnd directing their employment. Small 
arms such as rifies, which are hand weapons, 
are therefore excluded, nor are machine guns 
usually reckoned among artillery. The guns 
may be classified as heavy or light according 
to then' size, which may be defined by the 
diameter of their bore, or their weight, or the 
weight of the projectile they throw ; those of 
7*5-inch bore and upwards are classed as heavy* 
those of 4 to 6-inch boro as medium, and the 
smaller ones as light. Another division is into 
mobile and immobile. The former category 
includes pieces, such as field guns, which are 
adapted to be moved more or less readily from 
place to place, and the latter those that are 
mounted in fixed positions, such as a fortress ; 
the distinction, however, is not very definite, 
and, thanks partly to mechanical traction, 
unexpected feats were performed in the Great 
War in the way of moving heavy guns. So 
far as naval guns are concerned, the distinction 
between mobile and immobile becomes meaning- 
less ; the guns themselves, from the smallest 
to the largest, are immobile, but a warship 
Vol. VII.— Part 91. 


may be regarded as nothing else but a mobile 
g\m-carriage, designed for the express purpose 
of bringing guns into action at any desired 
point. 

Field guns may be taken as typical of 
mobile artillery, almost all countries possessing 
such weapons, which have a bore in the neigh- 
bourhood of 3 inches, and throw shells weighing 
from 13 to 18 lbs. The gun is mounted on a 
two-wheeled carriage, which Ls attached to 
another two-wheeled carriage — the limber. 
The weight of the whole, does not exceed 2 tons, 
and in most countries is less ; and drawn 
by a team of six horses, the equipment is 
expected to operate with infantry, its normal 
pace being something like four miles an hour. 
Horse artillery is intended to work with 
cavalry, and therefore moves more rapidly ; 
in the British Army the guns are somewhat 
lighter, and the gunners are mounted on horses, 
instead of, as with field artillery, riding on the 
limber of the gun and the waggon which accom- 
panies it. The design of mountain gims, 
another form of light artillery, is limited by 
the consideration that they have to be carried 
by pack animals. Therefore the weights of 
the pieces into which the gun and its carriage 
are divided have to be kept within the capacity 
of the load w’hich the animals can carry, and 
the dimensions of the pieces are also limited 
465 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

A British 18-pounder quick-firing gun in action. 

No. 1 (the sergeant), with his hand on the spade, gives instructions to the rest of the detachment. At the actual moment when this 
picture was taken No. 2 was lying down. If the gun were actually firing his position would be to the right of the breech. No. 3 is 
ready to fire the gun ; No. 4 has the shell in the correct position for placing in the bore ; No. 5 adjusts the fuse and hands tjhe shell 
to No. 4 ; No, 6, the farthest away, also prepares the ammunition and hands it to No. 5. The upper portion of the gun has been 

partially covered in order to conceal it from observers. 


for the same reason. The calibre of mountain 
guns is the same as of field guns, or a little less, 
British mountain batteries liave been supplied 
with a weapon of 2’75-inoh bore, throwing a 
10 lb. projectile, and the French have one of 
65 mni. (2-5 inch). 

The modem field gun is always? a quick- 
firer, capable of delivering some 20 or 25 rounds 
a minute. A variety of factors contribute to 
make this result possible. In the first place, 
rapid loading is ensured by means of a breech 
action which can be quickly manipulated, and 
by the use of “ fixed ” ammunition, in which 
the projectile and the propelling charge are 
combined in a metallic cartridge, so that they 
can be placed in the breech by a single operation, 
instead of having to be inserted one after the 
other, as in the case of large guns. In the 
second place, rapidity of aiming is facilitated 
by mechanical arrangements, b^j" virtue of 
wliich one gunner lays the gun on the target 
while another gives it the elevation required 
to enable the shot to reach its mark. In this 
connexion it must be remembered that no shot 
travels in a straight line after it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun ; if it did the task of the 
gunner would be very much simpler than it is 
in fact. Gravity is always at work pulling it 
towards the earth, and its path is therefore a 
curve. It follows that if a gun were pointed 
straight at the target the shot would hit the 


groxmd before it reached its mark, except 
perhaps at very short ranges, and therefore 
the muzzle has to be elevated to such a degree 
that the curve described by the shot may pass 
through the object aimed at. 

Another improvement relates to the method 
of dealing with the recoil. When the old 
guns were fired . the gun and its carriage 
ran back a considerable distance, owing to 
the reaction from the shot as it left the 
muzzle, and had to be brought back into 
position by the gunners. At the end 
of last century Sir George Clarke (Lord 
Sydenham) introduced a spring spade arrange- 
ment, whereby on discharge the spade was 
forced into the earth and the spring was com- 
pressed, its subsequent extension running the 
gun back into position. In modern practice 
the gun proper slides back in a cradle on the 
carriage, which does not move, the recoil 
being taken up by a hydraulic buffer con- 
sisting of a cylinder filled wdth oil or glycerine, 
in which moves a piston attached to the gun. 
Grooves or ports cut in the walls of tlie cylinder 
permit the liquid to escape past the piston, 
their depth, and therefore the resistance offered 
to the movement of the piston, being so arranged 
that the gun is brought gently to rest. The 
gun is returned to the firing position by springs 
or, as in French practice, by compressed air. 
To prevent the carriage from running back- 
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wai’ds the trail is provided with a spade, which 
digs into the groxmd when a shot is fired, and 
generally also there are brakes on the wheels. 
On the discharge taking place there is a tendency 
for the wheels to be lifted from the ground, 
the whole gun pivoting round the trail, but 
this is overcome by careful attention to the 
design, so that the forces involved may be 
counteracted, and in fact the carriage remains 
in position — a contrast to the behaviour of 
British guns in the Boer War, accprding to 
the picturesque description of Laughton 0. 
Zigler, as reported by Mr. Kipling : “ They’d 
jolt into etction and wiggle around and skid and 
spit and prize ’emselves back again during our 
hours of bloody warfare till I could have wept, 
sir, at the spectacle of modern white men 
chained up to those old hand-power, back- 
number, flint-and-steel mowing machines.” 

Another advantage of taking up the recoil 
in the modern manner is that the gunners do 
not, as formerly, have to stand clear to avoid 
the gun as it runs back, but can remain witliin 
the shelter of a steel shield, which protects 
them from shrapnel and rifle bullets. 

The famous 75 mm. (2*95 inch) gun of which 
the French ai*e so justly proud for its power, 
rapidity of fire, and precision, may be taken as 
an example of field artillery. Of unusual length 
in relation to its bore, it is credited with an 
extreme range exceeding four miles, and it 


throws a shrapnel shell weighing nearly 16 lbs, 
with a muzzle velocity of about 1,740 feeu a 
second, or a high-explosive shell w^eighing 
11§ lbs. at about 1,915 feet a second. It weighs 
with its limber about 37 cwt. A somewhat 
lighter type with the same bore but a low^er 
muzzle velocity has also been introduced. The 
German field gun of 77 mm. (3-05 inch) bore, 
is generally regarded as an inferior weapon 
to that of the French. The shrapnel shell 
it fires is a little lighter, its range shorter, 
and its muzzle velocity lower, and though its 
weight is rather less it requires more men to 
serve it. The British field gun is of rather 
larger bore (3*3 inch) than that used by other 
countries, and the shrapnel shell it fires is 
heavier — 18J lbs. Still larger guns are foimd in 
heavy field artillery, which in Great Britain is 
defined as artiUery equipped w'ith mobile guns 
of 4-inch calibre and upwards ; an example is 
the 5-inch gun, which fires a fiO-lb. projectile 
with a muzzle velocity exceeding 2,000 feet a 
second. 

Light howitzers are also classed among field 
guns. It has already been explained that 
every shot travels in a curve after it leaves the 
mxizzle, not in a straight line In the case of 
a gun proper the designer tries to make the 
path of the shot as little curved as possible, to 
get a flat trajectory,” and for this purpose 
he employs a long barrel and a large charge of 
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powder, giving a high muzzle velocity. Tn the 
howitzer, on the contrary, the shot is inten- 
tionally made to travel in a curved path, and 
instead of being fired directly at the target it 
is projected up into the air in such a way that 
it may fall more or less vertically upon the 
target, the muzzle being given a considerable 
elevation for this purpose. Thus, while a gun 
might fire directly at the parapet of a trench 
without damaging the men protected by it, 
the howitzer would reach them effectively by 
dropping its shell among them behind it. 
The howitzer has a shorter barrel and a lower 
muzzle velocity than a gun, and requires 
a smaller charge of powder. This smaller 
charge means that the stress of discharge 
is smaller, and thus for a given weight of 
shell a howitzer is lighter and therefore more 
mobile than a gun ; or alternatively it can fire 
a heavier projectile than a gun of the same 
weight. Its range can be varied by employing 
reduced charges, as has been explained in the 
chapter on Ammum'tion (Vol. V., p. 417) ; by 
resorting to the same device a gun can be used 
as a howitzer provided that, as is the case for 
instance with the Italian 75 mm. field gun, it 
can be given sufficient elevation. In passing, 
it may be mentioned that a ■ distinguishing 
characteristic of anti-aircraft guns is that they 
are so mounted as to be capable of extreme 
elevation. 

Field howitzers have a caUbre of about 
4J inches, and throw a shell weighing from 
36 to 45 lbs. They use fixed ammunition, 
and their breech action resembles that of a 
quick-firing gun, though special arrangements 
have to be made in moimting them to prevent 
the breech from strildng the ground on recoil 
when they are being fired at high elevations. 

Gams and howitzers heavier than those 
already mentioned are classed as heavy 
artillery, and when they, become heavier 
still they are known as siege artillery. But 
it is impossible to draw a definite line between 
these categories, and the Germans, fully 
ahve to the value of heavy guns, contrived to 
bring into the field pieces which before the 
war w^ould have been regarded as light or even 
heavy siege units. Their heavy field howitzer, 
with a bore of 15 cm. (5*9 inch), was able to 
fire two or three r<r'mds a minute of shells 
weighing 87 lbs., and they also employed 
in field actions still heavier ’weapons, such as 
the 21 cm, (8*27 inch) and 28 cm. (11 inch) 
mortars, the latter firing a shell weighing 


750 lbs. for a distance of six miles. Drawn by 
a motor tractor these heavy units were fired 
from a special carriage, having its wheels 
provided with a “ wheel belt ” consisting of 
a series of feet so arranged as to distribute 
the pressure. It should be explained that a 
mortar was originally a very short smooth- 
bore muzzle-loading piece, but in Germany it 
became the custom to apply the name to a 
shortened form of howitzer. 

The weapons already referred to do not 
represent the extreme limit of size, even 
apart from naval guns. The Germans, for 
example, had a Krupp siege howitzer of 42 cm. 
(16*6 in.), and the Austrians w^ere credited, 
by their own papers, w’ith using in the fighting 
round Tamow in May, 1915, 52 cm. (20*5 in.) 
mortars, a shot from one of which was said 
to have entirely destroyed a large tower at a 
distance of eleven miles. Such pieces can 
scarcely be regarded as mobile, and their 
transport is no easy task. The 42 cm., and 
also some smaller but still very heavy w^eapons, 
were described as being moved by rail, mounted 
on a steel truck supported on two six-wheeled 
bogies. When they were fired the reaction 
was taken, not by the wheels, but by hydraulic 
rams interposed between them and the ballast. 
In this connexion it may be noted that the 
combatants on both sides took advantage in 
another way of railways for increasing the 
mobility of their artillery, by mounting guns 
of vai*ious sizes on completely armoured trains, 
which thus became miniature travelling 
fortresses. Somewhat similarly, too, guns w’ere 
moimted on armoured motor cars. 

No doubt Germany paid special attention 
to the developtnent of very heavy ordnance 
in the knowledge that she would have to batter 
down the powerful forts erected by her neigh- 
bours along their frontiers. But even if it 
be true that the French were disposed to put 
their trust too exclusively in their 75’s, their 
heavier equipment included pieces that could be 
matched with those of the Central Powers. 
They had in 1906 heavy siege units in the shape 
of a 6*1 -inch gun and a 10*7-inch howitzer, and 
in the great assault on Verdun in the spring of 
1916 they were described as defending them- 
selves with pieces up to 305 mm. (12 in.), 
w’hile about the same time i*eports appeared 
of the production of a 16 inch howitzer, the 
equivalent of the German 42 cm. Their 
lighter siege artillery comprised an interesting 
piece in the 155 mm. (6*1 in.) Rimailho 
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THE FRENCH 250 MM. HOWITZER. 

One of the battery that took part in the Battle of Champagne, September-October, 1915. 

howitzer, firing a shell weighing about 95 lbs. of the French was transported in four parts — 

with an efiective range of nearly four miles. piece, carriage, slide, and platform. 

One of its features was that the breech opened The chai'acteristic application of immobile 
automatically after each shot, and it was artillery is to coast defence and permanent 

claimed that it could fire four or five rounds a fortification, and the armament employed for 

minute. It was transported in two parts, such purposes includes all sorts and sizes of 

the barrel being conveyed on a special travelling pieces, from small quickfirers up to large guns 

carriage, but it was said that the two portions for direct fire, and hea\^ howitzers for high- 

could be put together ready for- action in a angle fire. In the United States a 16 inch 

couple of minutes. The larger 10*7 inch howitzer coast defence gun has been produced, dis- 
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LOADING A BIG GUN. 

The French artillerymen wearing masks for protection against asphyxiating gasses. 

charging a projectfle of a weight of 2,400 lb. favoured in England. The gun was carried 
by means of 640 lb. of smokeless powder. on the upper end of an arm thp lower 

Much ingenuity has been devoted to the design end of which was pivoted below in a 

of mountings for such guns; they are now pit, and the energy of the recoil was utilized 

only placed behind earthen parapets as the to swing it down into the pit, where it could 

experience of the War indicates that per- be loaded under protection, and then to 

manent fortifications cannot withstand the raise it again to the firing position Another 

assaults of the heavy artillery which modem form of mounting is the cupola, in which the 

methods can bring to bear upon them. gun is protected by a flat dome of armour. 

At one time disappearing mountings were rising but little above the ground. The gun 
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fires through an aperture in the dome, which 
with the gun can be revolved on a central 
pivot or a roller ring so that during loading 
the opening is turned away from the enemy. 
Sometimes also the cupola is made to sink 
flush with the groimd. In any case it offers 
a poor mark, though here a new factor, by 
no means of advantage to it, has been intro- 
duced through spotting and direction of fire 
by aeroplanes. In barbette mountings the 
guns are placed on a platform of such a height 
that they can fire over the parapet below 
which then* mechanism is protected. 

Naval ordnance represents the extreme 
development of the art of the gumnaker, and 
thanks to the cooperation of the engineer 
and the metallurgist it is continually being 
improved in power and effectiveness. The 
guns used in the various t57pes of war vessels 
are of all sizes and calibres, from quick-firing 
3-poimders and upwards, but the most charac- 
teristic of the service are those that form the 
main armament of capital ships. Of large bore 
(12 inches or more) and great length (often 50 
times their bore) they fire an enormous shell, 
wliich, propelled by a hea\y charge of smoke- 
less powder, leaves the muzzle with a velocity 
of 3,000 feet a second, and as the result of all 
these factors they have a very long range. 
It was probably by the use of naval guns, 
specially mounted, that the Germans were able 
to drop shells into Dunkirk from a distance 


exceeding 20 miles ; but they were far from 
being the first to employ such guns on land, 
and it may be recalled that 4- 7 -inch and 6 -inch 
guns, taken off a cruiser and fitted on impro- 
vised moimtings by Sir Percy Scott, did good 
service at Ladysmith during the Boer Wai’. 
For such long ranges considerable elevation 
must be given to the gun. On one occasion Sir 
Percy Scott told his fellow guests at a City 
dinner that if the Dreadnought were plaftted on 
the Derby racecourse at Epsom, 26,400 yards 
away from the hall in which they were sitting, 
they would not be out of reach of her 12-inch 
guns, and that they would be wrong if they 
thought they would be saved by the intervening 
hills, since even if Mont Blanc were interposed the 
projectiles would pass 700 feet above its summit. 

The Dreadnought was the first of a new type 
of battleship, distinguished by the possession 
of an “ all-one-ealibre ’* big gun armament. 
WTtiat this means may be discovered by taking 
a list of the armomed ships in the British Navy, 
and comparing her armament -with that of some 
battleships that immediately preceded her. 

The Duncan, completed three years before* 
her, in 1903, is described as mounting (apart 
from anti-torpedo-boat armament) four 12-mch 
and twelve 6 -inch guns ; the King Edward VII., 
completed in 1905, four 12-inch, four 9*2-inch, 
and ten 6-inch ; while the Lord Nelson, which 
was designed in 1903 though not completed till 
1908, had four 12-inch, and ten 9-2-inch. But 
the Dreadnought stood forth in the sweet sim- 
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BARBETTES OF A BATTLESHIP. 
The “Queen Elizabeth’s** IS-inch Guns. 


plicity of ten 12 -inch guns only. The same 
tendency towards uniformity in the heavy guns 
is observable also in the armoured cruisers. 
Thus the Achilles, completed in 1907, was fitted 
with six 9*2-inch and four 7'5-inch guns, and the 
Minotaur (1908) with four 9-2-inch and ten 
7- 5 -inch, but the battle cruiser Inflexible, com- 
pleted in the same year as the Minotaur, but of 
later design, had simply eight 12-inch. 

Various considerations combined to bring 
about the adoption of the all -big-gun armament, 
which, however, by no means secured universal 
approbation. One was that the “ danger 
space ” (the limit within which the range must 
be known in order that a target of a given 
height may be hit) is smaller for small guns 
than for big ones, and therefore the latter can 
come into effective action before it is possible 
for the former to do so. Another was that 
once the range has been found for a gun it is 
also known fairly accurately (with calibration) 
for companion guns of the same size, but has 
to be sei^arately ascertained for others of a 
different size; while a third was that the 
concentration of the gun power in a small 
number of heavy pieces enables them to be 
jnounted on the middle line of the sliip, so that 
they can fire all round. In the Dreadnought 
eight of the ten 12 -inch guns could he fired on 
either broadside, and six directly ahead anil six 
directly astern. In later ships — the Nepfciuie, 
Hercules, and Colossus — one pair of guns was 
placed in a turret forwards, two pairs in turrets 
eri icheloYi on the beam, and two pairs in turrets 
aft, one of these last turrets being superimijosed 
on the other ; the result was that all of the 
guns could fire on either broadside, eight of 


them astern, and six of them ahead. In stibse- 
quent Dreadnoughts all the guns were placed on 
the centre lino of the ship, two in a turret amid- 
ships, four in superimposed turrets at the bow, 
and four in superimposed tTirrets at the stern. 

Coincidentally with these improvements in 
the arrangement of the guns their power was 
gradually increased. The 12 -inch guns in the 
Dreadnought weighed 58 tons, were 46 calibres 
long, and with a charge of cordite weighing 
260 lbs. jSred a sheU of 850 lbs. with an initial 
velocity of 2,700 feet a second. In the St. 
Vincent (1910) and her sister ships the guns 
were made longer (50 calibres) and weighed 
66 tons, and with a larger charge of cordite 
gave the projectile a muzzle velocity of about 
3,000 feet a second. In the Orions, according 
to The Times Book of the Navy^ the calibre 
of the guns was increased to 13*5 inches, and the 
weight of the shell to 1,250 lbs., while in the 
four ships of the King George V, class the 
shell thrown by guns of the same calibre weighed 
1,400 lbs. In the Queen Elizabeth, w hich made, 
her debut at the Dardanelles, the calibre was 
increased to 15 inches (though the number was 
reduced to eight), and the shells weighed nearly a 
ton. It is interesting to note that in the past the 
British Navy possessed still larger guns, for in the 
’eighties six weighing 110 tons, wdth a bore of 
16*25 inches, and throw*ing a projectile of 
1,800 lbs., were made at Elswick and mounted 
in the Victoria, Sans Pareil, and Benbow. As 
fighting ma<jhines, however, they w'ere far 
inferior to modern guns, not only becaiase their 
power w^as less but because they could fire only 
one round in throe minutes, whereas the later 
12-inch guns could fire tw’o rounds in one 
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minute. Tn America guns of still larger calibre 
were made in the shape of Kodman cast-iron 
pieces, having a bore of 20 inches, but even 
these were surpassed by the 36 -inch mortar, 
which Robert IMushet designed for use in the 
Crimea, but which never reeiched the seat of war. 

The turrets, or more properly barbettes, in 
which the large guns of a battleship are mounted 
may be described as great armoured shafts, 

40 feet in diameter, extending from the upper 
deck dowhwards into the interior of the ship. 
Near the top of the shaft there is a platform 
or turntable, which is supported on a ring of 
live rollers and can be rotated by means of 
motors, and on this turntable are mounted 
two guns with their recoil and elevating gear. 
Below the platform is the working chamber, 
to which the ammunition is brought up from 
the magazines below by hoists in the central 
trunk, which also rotates. Carried by over- 
head travellers from the shell stores deep down 
in the ship, the shells are deposited in receiving 
trays at the bottom of the trunk and raised 
by a hoist to the working chamber, where they 
are transferred into the loading cage. The 
same thing happens with the charge of powder, 
which has also been hoisted up the trunk, and 
the two are then lifted by another hoist to 
the breech of the gun. In the most recent 
practice they are presented in line with the 
axis of the gun, whatever may happen to be 
the angle of elevation of the latter, so that 
they can be loaded into it by a mechanical 
rammer without loss of time ; formerly loading 
could be effected only at certain elevations, 
and even only with the gun trained in certain 
positions, an arrangement which evidently did 
not conduce to rapidity of firing. Practically 
all the operations required for training, eleva- 
ting, and loading big guns on board ship are 
performed mechanically; usually the power 
is hydraulic, but electricity is often employed, 
and in some Krupp barbettes water, electricity, 
and compressed air are all utilized. Hand- 
worked mountings are used only for the smaller 
guns, 6-inch or less ; the 7*5-inch guns carried 
in the Triumph and Swiftsure were the largest 
in which hand- working was adopted. 

As has already been explained, what used to 
be known as the secondary armament, com- 
posed often of 6-inch guns, was abandoned 
on our battleships at the beginning of the 
twentieth century in favour of a homogeneoizs 
primary armament composed solely of guns of 
the largest calibre. But another important 


part of a battleship’s armament — that intended 
for her defence against torpedo craft — was 
retained, and indeed increased in powder in 
order to cope with the increasing range of the 
torpedo. To take the classes of battleship 
which have abeady been referred to, in the 
Duncan and the King Edward VII. twelve 
12 pounders and in the Lord Nelson twenty - 
four 12 pounders were relied upon for anti- 
torpedo craft armament, and a few 3 pounders 
and machine guns were also provided. In the 
Dreadnought, in view particularly of the chances 
of torpedo attack towards the end of an action, 
it was considered advisable to separate the anti- 
torpedo-boat guns as widely as possible from 
each other, so that they might not all be dis- 
abled by one or two heavy shells ; and twenty- 
four 12 pounder quick-firing guns were fitted, of 
a longer and heavier type than those pre\’iously 
employed, and possessing a liigher muzzle 
velocity. These guns were replaced by sixteen 
4-inch guns (25 pounders) in the battleships 
built after the original Dreadnought, until in 
the Iron Duke (1914) and her sister ships twelve 
6-inch guns were mounted instead. Thus the 
old “ secondary ” armament reappeared, though 
in a new guise — ^that of defence against torpedo 
craft. Many of the light cruisers moxmt 6-mch 
guns as their main armament, and 4-inch guns 
are found in the later destroyers, the earlier 
types of which had 12 pounders and 6 pounders. 

The gun is an internal combustion or ex- 
plosion engine exactly analogous to the engine 
of a motor-car. The barrel represents the 
cylinder, and the projectile the piston, but the 
latter, instead of being constrained to a limited 
length of travel as in the motor-car, is free in 
the gxm to continue its course as far as its 
momentum will carry it. The driving force 
behind the piston, as behind the shot, is pro- 
duced by the explosion or combustion of a 
mixture that gives rise to a large volume of gas 
— ^in the one case petrol vapour and air, and in 
the other a nitre-explosive that contains within 
itself the oxygen required for its combustion. 
But the pressure produced in the cylinder of 
a motor-car engine is trifling compared with 
that set up in the barrel of a gun, where it may 
be 18 tons to the square inch or more ; and 
while a simple iron casting is sufficient for the 
former, one of the great problems that have 
to be solved by the designer of a gun is that of 
making it strong enough to withstand the dis- 
ruptive forces that are put upon it at the 
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ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF FORT HERMANN. 

One of the Italian pieces that was in action against the Austrian stronghold* 


moment when It is fired. These forces come 
into play in two directions ; on the one hand 
there is a circumferential stress that tends to 
burst the barrel outwards, and on the other a 
longitudinal stress that tends to rend it length- 
wise. 

It might be supposed that strength to resist 
the circumferential stress might be obtained 
by increasing the thickness of the metal of the 
barrel ; but in fact this expedient is ofiective 
only to a limited extent, and in a solid gun, 
made of a single homogeneous mass of nv^tal, 
there soon comes a time when additional 
thickness gives little additional strength, the 
reason being that the internal layers of metal 
may be strained beyond their bursting point 
befoT'e the outer ones have reached the limit of 
resistance. A stronger gun can be made by 
arranging that the inner layers aie initially in 
a state of compression, gradually increasing 
past the neutral point till the outer layers are in 
a state of tension Ihis can be accomplished 
by building up the gun of successive layers of 
metal, and this principle, wMch was employed 
in the first guns made by Armstrong about 


1856, is now adopted in one form or another 
for all large ordnance. Armstrong, in the first 
place, used a jacket foimed by winding a 
wrought-iron bar round a mandrel and welding 
the turns together into a continuous cylinder, 
the internal diameter of which was slightly 
smaller than the tube or barrel of the gun. 
This cylinder was expanded by heat and slii)}Ded 
over the barrel, the contraction produced by 
its cooling then producing the desired states 
of compression and tension in the interior and 
exterior metal. Later the system was intro- 
duced of producing the required compression by 
winding on the baiTel successive layers of steel 
M'ii*e, or rather tape, which were in turn enclosed 
in an outer steel tube. 

Foimerly guns were made of bronze, cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, steel, or combinations of 
those metals, but now it is almost the universal 
jjractice to employ special steels, the strength 
and reliability of which have been enormously 
increased by improvements in composition 
and by close attention to their heat-treatment. 
Gun-steel is made by the open hearth process, 
and cast into ingots which may weigh as much 
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as 80 tons. All the unsound portions having 
been removed, the first operation, wnen a large 
gim is being made, is “ trepanning,” by which 
the ingot is formed into a rougli tube by having 
a hole bored in it. It is next reheated and 
placed in a huge hydraulic press which forges 
it to shape and elongates it, a tubular mandrel, 
kept cool by flowing water, being inserted in 
the hole during the oj)eration. The forging 
process, ^f not carried to excess, greatly im- 
proves tile quality of the metal ; the mass of 
steel retains its heat sufflciently long to enable 
it to be worked in the press for from two to 
four hours. The forging is next annealed by 
heating it and allowing it to cool slowly, and 
then, after being rough-turned and bored, it is 
Hardened. For this purpose it is heated in a 
gas furnace, and as soon as the required tem- 
perature ot about 1,600 deg. F. has been 
attained it is plunged vertically into a tank of 
rape oil, which is kept cool by a water jacket. 
Another annealing process follows, in which it 
is heated to about 1,200 deg. F., and allowed 


to cool slowly, the object being to remove the 
internal strains which may have been set up 
by the hardening and other treatments to which 
it has akeady been subjected. At various stages 
pieces of the metal are tested, and if the results 
are satisfactory the forging is rough-turned in a 
lathe, and bored out to nearly the final size. 

After this point the procedure varies according 
as the gun is to be wire-wound, the method 
especially favomed in British practice, or is to 
be built up with a series of plain tubes. In the 
latter case the interior of the tube or hoop that 
is to be slipped over the barrel is bored out 
and finished, and the final adjustment in size, 
needed so that the shrinkage may produce the 
required degree of compression in the metal, 
is made not on it but on the outside of the 
barrel, where it can be more easily effected. 
The hoop is then heated by gas jets internally 
and externally so that by exjiansion its diameter 
becomes greater than that of the barrel, and is 
dropped by means of a crane over the barrel, 
which is placed in a vertical position. As it 



THE AUSTRIAN 28-GM. HOWITZER. 

Mounted on a steel and concrete base. This view shows the various parts of the gun, including 


the cradle and the recoil chamber. 
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cools it contracts upon the barrel, which must 
be sufficiently strong to resist the action, and 
the metal composing it is thus put in the desired 
state of compression. The contraction is both 
circumferential and longitudinal, and must be 
carefully controlled. If, for instance, the two 
ends of the hoop were cooled simultaneously 
and thus caused to grip the barrel, it is evident 
that the middle portion, being held fast at its 
extremities, would be stretched longitudinally, 
or would compress the barrel longitudinally, 
w'hen it in its tiun came to cool and contract. 
Cooling is therefore determined at one end by 
the application of water jets, while rings of 
gas flames, which are gradually extinguished 
as required, prevent other parts from cooling 
prematiuely. The interior of the barrel is also 
kept cool by water, so that the hoop may cool 
from the inside outwards. After the various 
courses of hoops have been put in place by a 
repetition of this process, the interior of the 
barrel is fine-bored and rifled, and the gun 
fitted wdth its breech mechanism. 

In wire-w’ound guns the wire, which consists 
of steel ribbon, J inch wide and 0*0h inch 
thick, of enormous strength, is wound on the 
barrel, layer after layer, by the aid of a machine 
which enables the tension to be exactly regu- 
lated. The tension starts at about 50 tons 
per square inch for the first layers, and is 
reduced to 40 or 35 tons for the outer ones. 
A 12-inch gun requires 117 miles of wire, 
W'^eighing about 13 J tons. When all the wire 
is in place, a protective outer steel tube, which 
also gives longitudinal strength (a quality 


in which the wire winding is deficient) is placed 
over it. For this purpose the tube is expanded 
by heat in the same way as described for gims 
without wire -winding, but its size is so cal- 
cxilated as to give little if any shrinkage upon 
the wire covering. 

The number and size of the tubes or hoops 
shrunk upon the barrel in built-up guns vary 
iu different countries, some of which prefer a 
larger number of short thin tubes w^ile others 
adopt a few longer thick tubes. In any case 
care must be taken not to heat them exces- 
sively during the ^ shrinking-on process, else 
there is a risk of undoing the good effects 
of the heat treatments to which the steel has 
been previously subjected. Different arrange- 
ments are also adopted to secure longitudinal 
strength by hooking or screwing the hoops 
together, and special precautions are necessary 
as regards the breech portion and its attach- 
ment to enable it to resist the pressure of the 
explosion, which tends to blow it off. In 
large British wire-wound guns the barrel 
really consists of two parts — ^the inner A tube, 
which is the barrel proper in which the pro- 
jectile travels, and the A tube by which it is 
enclosed. The wire is woimd upon the A tube, 
and is surroimded by the protective or B tube, 
over which is shrunk the jacket at the breech 
end. The breech bush is screwed into the 
A tube. 

The object of fitting the inner A tube is to 
enable the gun to be repaired when it has 
become worn by use. The gases produced by 
the explosion of the charge, rushing out from 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS MOVING A HEAVY HOWITZER. 

the powder chamber at great speed and at a barrel of a piece which is otherwise good, 

high temperature, wash away the metal of The inner A tube enables this need to be met. 

the bore and gradually destroy the rifling. It is made of a slightly tapered form externally, 

\intil finally accurate shooting becomes im- and when it is worn out it is removed by hang- 

possible. The larger the calibre of the gun ing the gun in a vertical position, breech down- 

and the heavier the charges the more rapidly wards, heating it and then suddenly cooling 

does tins erosion take place. With full charges the interior of the inner A tube with cold water, 

a large gun may fire only about 150 rounds or thus causing it to contract. It can then be 

fewer before its barrel becomes too seriously knocked out, and a new one substituted for 

eroded for farther use, and its active life is it. Another method of repairing an eroded 

literally to be measured in seconds, supposing bore, applicable when a single A tube is 

it to be tired continuously, and remembering employed, is to make the walls of the barrel 

the extremely short interval of time required so thick that the worn portion can be bored 

for the projectile to travel along the bore to out. A liner is then inserted and rifled, and 

the muzzle after the charge has been fired. thus the gun is again rendered ser\ticeable. 
Large guns ai-e not onlj?” very expensive, but Breech-loading guns possess numerous ad- 

also require a long time for manxifacture, vantages over the now obsolete muzzle loaders, 

and therefore it is obviously of great importance but before they could be adopted many diffi- 

to have some means of repairing the damaged culties had to be overcome in regard to closing 
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A BIG GUN IN THE MAKING. 

Heated in a metal tower: hardened in an oil bath. Lowering an ** A” tube for a 50-calibre 

12-inch gun into the oil. 


the breech, after the projectile and charge classes. In one, of which Kioipps are the 
had been inserted, in such a way that while great exponents, the breech is closed by a 
it could be manipulated with reasonable ease, sliding block or wedge which is solid at one 
it was strong enough to resist the pressure of end but at the other has a hole that is brought 

the explosion and that the escape of gas opposite the bore when the gun is being 

wa.s prevented. An enormous number of loaded. The other class depends on the use of 
mechanisms have been devised for the pur- a screwed plug, which is inserted in the breech 

pose, but they may be reduced to two main when the gun is being fired, and is carried on 
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a hinge, so that it can be swung out of the way 
wlieii the charge is being put in position. 

Obviously, if a long screw be employed — and 
a short one with a small number of threads 
v'ould not give sufficient strength — a consider- 
able time will be required to screw it home or 
withdraw it, and thus the operation of loading 
will be slow. To get over this difficulty the 
screw is “ interrupted ” or cut aw^ay over 
certain portions of its circumference. For 
instance* if the circumference be supposed to 
be divided into six equal parts, three of them 
will have screw threads cut upon them and 
three will be smooth. Similarly the breech 
opening into which the plug screws will be 
divided into six sections — ^three smooth and 
three threaded. Then if the plug be inserted 
into the opening in such a way that its three 
tlireaded sections are opposite the three smooth 
sections of the latter, it will no longer be neces- 
sary to turn it a number of complete revolu- 
tions corresponding to the number of threads 
screw’ed upon it, but a single turn through 
one-sixth of a circle will suffice to engage all 
the threads. The circumference of the plug 
may be divided into a larger number of screwed 
and plain sections, and the larger the number 
the smaller will be the amount of circunaferen- 
tial twist needed to close the breech; but 
whatever the number of sections, only half of 
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the surface will be screwed and available for 
resisting the pressure of the explosion. 

In the Welin screw the plug is again provided 
with screwed and plain portions, but the former, 
instead of being of the same diameter through- 
out, are stepped. The circumference, for 
example, may be divided into three sections, 
each comprising a plain portion which is of 
least diameter, a screwed portion which is of 
greater diameter, and another screwed portion 
which is ef the full diameter of the plug. Then, 
the breech opening having corresponding plain 
and screwed surfaces, a turn through only one- 
ninth of a circle will suffice to screw the plug 
fully home, and two-thirds of its total circum- 
ference will be available for resisting the pres- 
sure when the gun is fired. In the Elswick 
coned screw, used for the smaller guns of from 
3 to 6-inch calibre, the portion of the plug that 
enters the gun first is tapered, while the back 
portion is cylindrical. Both have interrupted 
screws, but the interruptions of the former are 
in line with the screwed portions of the latter, 
The surface of the breech opening being simi- 
larly formed, the result is that not only is the 
entry of the plug facilitated, but when it is 
screwed home the pressure of the explosion is 
distributed round the whole of its circum- 
ference, and not taken merely by a portion, 
as in the arrangements previously mentioned. 

The French 75 mm. field gun has a breech 
mechanism which at first sight appears to 
belong to the screw class, but is really of the 
sliding type. The plug^is of larger diameter 
than the bore of the gun and mounted eccen- 
trically to it. In it is pierced a hole, also eccen- 
tric, which is brought opposite the bore when 
the cartridge is being inserted, but is turned 
away from it when the gun is being fired, half 
a turn screwing the solid portion up against 
the breech opening. 

In opening the breech a single pull on a lever 
in the smaller guns, or the turning of a hand- 
wheel in the larger ones, suffices to rotate the 
plug till its, threads are free in the breech 
opening, to withdraw it, and to swing it back. 
By reversing the lever or wheel the same 
operations are performed in the reverse order 
and the breech is closed. In large naval guns 
hydraulic or electric power is employed, 
‘though hand gear is fitted in addition for use 
should the power fail. 

Breech mechanisms also embody devices for 
preventing the possibility of the charge being 
fired before the breech is properly closed and 


for extracting the cartridge cases, when such 
are used, or the firing tubes which are employed 
when the shell and the charge are loaded 
separately. As has already been explained in 
the chapter on Ammunition (Vol. V., p. 416) 
in quick-firing guns “ fixed ” ammunition is 
used, the shell being attached to a brass 
cartridge case which contains the charge and 
the primer by which it is ignited. Here the 
brass case acts as an efficient means of “ obtu- 
ration,” that is to say, under the pressure 
produced by the explosion the metal expands 
closely against the walls of the powder chamber, 
thus j)reventing the escape of gas backwards 
through the breech opening. But in large guns 
for which “ separate loading ” ammimition is 
adopted, other arrangements must be made to 
secure obturation. A favourite method, intro - 
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EXPANDING A GUN TUBE IN A 
HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


duced by Colonel de Bange, is to place a ring- 
shaped canvas bag, containing a highly com- 
pressed mixtiue of asbestos and mutton suet, 
over the front of the breech screw, holding it 
in position by means of a steel mushroom-head 
with a spindle which projects through the ring 
down the middle of the breech screw. The 
force of the explosion acting on the mushroom- 
head squeezes the plastic material in the bag 
closely against the sides of the chamber, and 
an effective gas seal is formed. The spindle 
may be drilled to receive the firing tube, when 
the part is known as a “ vent axial.” 

The part played by the artillery in the war 
was relatively far more important, compared 
with the other arms, than in any former cam- 
paign. Generally regarded as an auxili€uy of 
the infantry in the conduct of battles, the 
artillery showed itself dining the greater part 
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of the struggle to be the predominant partner 
in the alliance between the two. The reasons 
for this were, broadly speaking, two : the one 
was the siege-like character which was the 
prominent feature of the operations after the 
Germans were driven back to the Aisne, the 
other the greatly enhanced powder of the gunner’s 
weapons, which made their fire so much more 
efficacious and destructive. In the retreat 
from Mons towards Paris the fighting was of 
a fairly open nature. The infantry, ?)f course, 
entrenched itself w^henever it made a stand, 
as it always will do if given even half-an-hour 
to prepare — as it is a routine precaution to 
obtain any cover possible from the assailant’s 
fire — ^but there was no time to construct the 
elaborate trenches and to cover the approaches 
to them with the impassable w^ire entangle- 
ments which formed part of the later battle- 
field organizations. The other reason w^as an 
example of action and reaction. The increased 
value of fire brought about increased pre- 
cautions to escape from its effects, and this in 
turn made all nations lose no efforts to produce 
still more powerful weapons to destroy the 
improved defences. 

The Germans Had indeed before the war 
broke out made considerable progress in this 
direction. All armies, in addition to the guns 
with which the horse and ordinary field batteries 
were equipped, had introduced field howitzers 
firing a shell of about 30 to 40 lbs This weapon 
was intended to be used for demolition i:>urposes 
or against troops behind cover where the flat 
trajectory gun could not reach them. The 
German guns used in the Great War, the 
majority of which doubtless w^ere in being 
before it broke out, were as follows : — The field 
gun fired a 15 lb. shrapnel, also a high -explosive 
common shell and a universal shell, i.e., one of 
which the front part was a liigh- explosive 
common shell, the rear part a slirapnel. When 
used as a shrapnel the head was blown off and 
the bullets freed, while the head itself went on 
and acted as a common shell. When used for 
demolition purposes the whole shell burst on 
impact and could be arranged to act imme- 
diately or with delayed action. 

Two other field guns were used, viz., the 
9 -cm., which has a shrapnel of about 17 lbs., 
and a steel high-explosive shell of about 16-J lbs. 
The heavy field gun w^as of later date. Its 
calibre was 4*68 inches (10 cm.), and it fired 
both shrapnel and high-explosive shell weighing 
40 lbs. It was a formidable weapon, having 
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ail extreme range of 11,500 yards. A still 
larger field gun was the 13 cm., firing a shell of 
88 lbs., whether shrapnel or liigh explosive. 
Its range was 13,000 yards — ?.e., over six miles. 
The largest size field gun was the 15 cm. — i.c., 
6 inch ; the projectiles weighed approximately 
112 lbs„ and were of two natures, shrapnel and 
liigh explosive. The field howitzers employed 
by the Germans were of two kinds, the light, 
'which fired shrapnel, high explosive and uni- 
versal shell and common shell. The latter w^ere 
those most commonly in use ; they weighed 
approximately 39 lbs. The common shell "was 
of cast iron and was probably introduced 
because there was a shortage of forged steel. 
A similar shell for the same reason was used 
with the 77 mm. field gun The next form of 
field howitzer was the far heavier 15 cm. 
(6-inch) pattern, firing two t37pes of projectile 
— a high explosive of 90 lbs. and an incendiary 
of considerably less weight. Other larger 
'v^’eapons were the 21 cm. (8*27 inches) mortar, 
firing a high explosive shell of 262 lbs., and the 
28 cm. (11 inches) ■with a high-explosive shell 
of 770 lbs. In addition, a number of far heavier 


pieces “were employed of varying but large sizie^ 
both guns and howitzers, up to the notorious 
32 and 42 cm. howitzers which proved so fatal 
to the Belgian and French permanent fortifi- 
cations. 

The equipment of the French artillery w^as 
somewhat similar, although at first our Allies 
had not such a full measure of hea'vier natmes 
available as the enemy. The British Army 
began the struggle with only six dhdsions, but 
they were w^ell equipped with a large p]R)portion 
of artillery. The British division had 76 
pieces. Of these 54 were 18 -pounders — z.e., the 
ordinary field guns, firing a shrapnel of that 
weight. It had been thought better not to- 
employ high-explosive shell with this gun' 
because of the very small charge of high explo- 
sive the common shell would hold. Indeed, it 
was not so necessary, considering that every 
division had 18 howitzers which used a high- 
explosive shell of 35 lbs. and four 60-pounder 
guns which had a similar projectile of the- 
weight given. This was the most powerful 
field gim forming part of the regular equipment 
of any modem army. However, after the war 
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A GERMAN 77 MM. FIELD GUN, 
After being hit by a French gun. 


had be^un it w€bs thought desirable to give 
high-explosive shells even to the 18-pounders as 
soon as it was seen how continuous the struggle 
between the fortified positions held by us and 
those of the Germans was likely to be. Shrapnel 
of the 18 -lb. size, while still necessary for the 
destruction of wire entanglements, give very 
little effect against parapets or the troops behind 
them. They are, of course, much more useftd 
than any high -explosive shell of this calibre 
against improtected troops and continued to be 
largely used for this inirpose. 

Summing up, therefore, it may be said that 
there was very little difference in the weapons 
used by the contending Powers, though the 
initial advantage gained by the French by the 
superiority of the field-gun persisted, and the 
same may be said of our 18 -pounder, which was 
far better than the field gun of the German 
army. 

So long as the warfai’e was of the ordinary 
open character similar in natiue to that of 
former campaigns, very little was heard of the 
heavier calibres wliich were afterwards so much 
in evidence. So long as fighting and marching 
were fairljr evenly divided the artillery employed 
was necessarily of the most mobile character. 
There was no time to make the special plat- 
forms necessary for the larger pieces, and even 


the lighter natures were so difficult to movc,- 
req’iiring either traction engines or very power- 
ful horse teams, that they could not be brought 
into action before the tide of battle had flowed 
away from the part of the country where they 
had been deployed. But once the ordinary field 
encounters had given place to the siege-like 
operations which later became the feature of 
the 'war, the practical absence of all change in 
the general line held by tte contending armies 
permitted both sides to bring into use the heavier 
weapons, which could be brought up and placed 
in positions carefully prepared for them. 

Nor was this kind of warfare any great 
novelty. In the days of the Crimea, the tortress 
of Sevastopol was constructed under the eyes 
of the English and French, who failed to rush 
the position before the Russian works had 
become formidable. The guns on both sides, 
it is true, were feeble in comparison with those oi 
€0 years later, but they sufficed to keep at 
bay both the French and English infantries. 
The Allies, therefore, had to make their forward 
movement by the siege methods of sap and 
trench-work. 

By sapping is meant the process by which 
trenches are executed under cover either of the 
groimd or of shields which serve to protect the 
squad working at the trench. Formerly sap- 
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rollers were used to eov^er the head of the sap, 
the side of which, if exposed to fire oaly on one 
side, -was protected by gabions ; where both 
sides were so exposed a double sap — Le,, two 
side by side — had to be used. The sap-roller 
was a long, bottomless basket of cylindrical 
shape in which was another similar cylinder, the 
space between the two being packed with 
fascines — e.g,, long faggots. This was super- 
seded by steel shields, and finally it was found 
necessary to rely only on the solid earth, and 
the trench was, therefore, excavated to sufficient 
depth to cover the men working in it. Gabions 
were bottomless baskets about 2 ft. 9 in. high and 
2 ft. in diameter. Placed on end, they were filled 
with earth by the excavators and served to pro- 
tect them more rapidly than if the earth were 



A THREE-INCH DYNAMITE GUN, 

* Used in East Africa. 

simply thrown up into a parapet, which would 
have required far more material and therefore a 
longer time for construction. WTien modern 
rifles were introduced these contrivances became 
inefficient, and, whether saps or trenches were 
made, the solid earth alone was relied on. It 
is quite true, in the latter case, that where troops 
ha\’e to work with the portable entrenching 
tool which the men carry on their backs the 
process of excavating to any depth is a lengthy 
one ; but, even after an hour’s work, fair cover 
can be obtained against rifle fire, and when the 
warfare is of a stationary character, ordinary 
j)icks and shovels are served out, which facilitate 
the construction of the deeper and more perfect 
trenches required. 

Sevastopol marked the commencement of the 
era of improvised fortresses, constructed where 
necessary during hostilities. Experience shows 
that they are much better capable of resisting 
attacks, because much less exposed to destruc- 
tion than the so-called permanent fortifica- 
tions, which are permanent only until heavy 


weapons are brought against them. The 
French after the 1870 war expended not far 
short of £100,000,000, practically the whole 
of which was absolutely thrown away. The 
Germans, too, fell into the same error, but not 
to the same extent. The great Belgian 
engineer, the late General Brialmont, who 
deserved the well-known epitaph placed over an 
arcliitect’s grave. 

Lie heavy on him. Earth, for he 

Laifl many heavy loads on thee,* 

thought he had discovered the impregnable 
method when he built the forts of concrete 
with steel cupolas roimd Liege and Namur. 
Yet none of these proved capable of any 
serious defence against the formidable shells the 
Gormans used for their destruction. The 
French did not even attempt to defend the 
fort of Douaumont, near Verdun, constructed 
to a great extent on this system, as experience 
had shown that earthen works with deep -down 
dug-outs were much more capable of resist- 
ance. 

Plevna, again, in 1878 showed the value of 
such improvized defences. The Russians at 
first possessed no weapons which could produce 
any effect on them ; their field guns were quite 
useless because not sufficiently powerful. For 
months the Tm‘ks held out, bringing the Russian 
advance to a standstill, as it was impossible for 
them to move forward over the Balkans leaving 
the army which held the Tiukish position on their 
flank. It was not till more powerful guns were 
brought up and regular approaches constructed 
that Todleben w’as able to capture this fortress 
w^hich had grown up under the eyes of the 
attacking force. It is noteworthy that Todle- 
ben, who first came into fame by constructing 
Sevastopol, should have made his last campaign 
against a similar hastily constructed stronghold. 

In the South African AVar we found the 
deep, narrow trenches of the Boers formidable 
obstacles. Our heavy howitzers produced but 
little effect, finding it very difficult to liit 
so small a target, and the artillery assistance 
to the infantry was practically limited to 
keeping down the hostile rifle fire by pouring 
slirapnel on the trenches, the bullets from 
which served to force the firing line in them to 
keep under cover, till the near approach of our 
infantry compelled our guns to cease firing. 

The outcome of the Russo-Japanese War 
established similar results. But here the 
Japanese used some heavy howitzers (11 -in. 
calibre) w^hich are said to have produced con- 
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.-siderable ©fleet. Both sides made use of 
machine guns and the Japanese of small pieces 
of artillery in the front trenches. A study of the 
fighting shows the germs of the more fully- 
grown plans employed in the present struggle. 

Let us now examine the various methods in 
which the artillery was used by the contending 
armies. In the fighting from Mons back 
towards Paris, and in the offensive return made 
by the Allies which drove the Germans over 
the Marne, there was little change to be seen 
in the manner of handling the guns from that 
which had i)revailed in previous wars. The 
artillery prepared the way by a preliminary 
bombardment, and then supported the infantry 
hi its attack on the enemy’s position. Its 


action was, however, greater because the 
weapons were more powerful than any which 
had been previously employed, but it differed 
only in degree, not in kind. The results were 
greater because the shooting was much better, 
owing to greatly improved sights, and because 
shells, both high explosive and shrapnel, were 
much more efficacious. Statistics as to the 
percentage of loas inflicted by the various arms 
are always of a somewhat doubtful character, 
being largely based on the wounded. It is im- 
possible to examine the slain to ascertain what 
they died of, and therefore there is always a 
tendency to an indeterminat? amount of error. 
It is said that in the Franco-German War only 
5 per cent, of the German losses were due to 
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artillery fire. The French guns were signally 
inefficient. On the other hand, 20 per cent, of 
the French losses were attributed to the Gemian 
artillery. In the Great War German autho- 
rities said 85 i^er cent, of the casualties were 
due to the guns. No doubt this chiefiy applied 
to the siege- works period ; but in any case, 
allowing for a considerable margin of error, 
it showed an enormous increase in the amount 
to be attributed to the artillery. 

It is worth while to examine a little more 
closely the way in which this greatly enhanced 
proportion w'as attained. The telescopic dial 
sight of the modern field gim was twenty 
times more accurate than the old form of sight 
with its V- notch, which took up a varying 
amount of the forefi'^ht, depending on the? 
idiosyncrasy of the individual using it. The 
special advantage of the dial sight is that it 
enables the gun to be laid for direction on any 
aiming point to the front, flank, or rear. 

Guns are now often fibred from a concealed 
position — z.a., from behind a fold of the ground, 
which serves to screen them from the enemy. 
At first glance it might seem that this would 
be very detrimental to acciuate practice. 
This is not the case : the battery commander, 
by various contrivances, can so order the fire 
of each gun as to ensure its proper direction, 
although the guns may not be able to see the 
target. When the gun is behind cover, pro- 
vided it is about twelve or thirteen feet below 
it, the flash of the gun is no longer visible to 
the enemy. It is this flash which betrays the 
modern gim’s place, not so well perhaps as the 
smoke of the old black powder, but still well 
enough to enable the enemy to range on. 
It will, therefore, be easily understood that the 
concealed position is the one most sought for 
W'hen bringing guns into play. It may be 
necessary to bring some of them more forward 
to support the infantry when closing, but as 
long as possible the safety of the hidden 
position will be preferred. If the gunlayer 
cannot see the object to be fired at, he can, if 
he can see a point in between the gun and the 
object, lay his piece on that. This is what is 
done. Aiming posts are placed in alignment 
with the target in front of the battery (see 
Plates I and II), and then the Battery Com- 
mander takes the Director (see Plate III), and 
aligns on them. He then measures the angle 
back to some one gun (d in the plates), which 
he selects as the gun of direction, as it may be 
called. The gunlayer of this now brings his 
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FIRING A FRENCH HOWITZER. 

Smaller picture; Shells for the howitzer, 
gun parallel to the line from the aiming post to 
the target by means of the dial sight. Suppose 
the measured angle to be 135 deg., then, as 
shown in Fig. 7, Plate II, by means of the arc 
on the dial sight, he puts the gun parallel to the 
line from the aiming posts to the target. 
A similar process will align all the six guns in 
positions parallel to the same line. The six 
guas in the battery occupy a front of roughly 
100 yards, and the fire from the individual guns 
would be disseminated in six groups in front of 
the target, and not all on it. To avoid this, each 
gun is dealt with by each using a “ corrector 
angle” obtained from the table of correcting 
angles. This is clearly shown on Fig. 8, Plate 
II. The result is that each gun is now pointing 
straight on the target. This is roughly the 
system xised, but there are many details too 
complicated to be dealt with here. 

Acting with the battery there will be an ob- 
serving officer placed in some convenient spot 
whence he can see the target at which the guns 
are aiming. By means of the telephone he can 
send back information to the battery after each 
shot, so that the gunlayers may know exactly 
what has happened to each shell. It may not 
always be iDossible to find such a place. Foreign 



artilleries use a ladder, up w’hich the observing 
officer can climb to note where the shells fall. 
This, however, has the disadvantage very often 
of betraying the situation of the guns, as it 
forms rather a conspicuous object with a man 
on the top of it. 

The long ranges of modern guns also allow 
much more choice of positions for them, and 
permit the concentration of fire from a wide 
arc against any particular point which it is 
sought to batter. Moreover, the modern gimiier 
never hesitates to fire over guns or infantry of 
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his own side ; his sighting is so accurate, the 
fuses are so absolutely to be relied on, and the 
velocities obtained by the nitro powders so con- 
stant, that he knows exactly how the shells will 
behave, and there is no danger from this action. 

But the progress of aeronautics provided the 
aeroplane wliichis able to flyover the enemy’s 
lines, observe the positions of his various gun 
emplacements and other works, and signal 
them back by various simple signals previously 
agreed on. Moreover, it is now the custom to 
make as quickly as possible a map or to use an 
existing map which is divided up into squares 
so that it suffices to indicate the particular 


BRITISH 
Methods of the Artillery in 

square and the position of the target in it to 
enable the exact position of the iDoint in 
question to be indicated. The aeroplane has 
greatly increased the power of the gun because 
it not only reconnoitres for it but also directs 
its fire by pointing out how it fails in accuracy 
whether in direction or length of range. It is 
especially useful when no observation post can 
be established. 

One great advantage of the long range of 
modern guns is that it is no longer necessary 
to shift their position with anything lilse the 
frequency which was necessary when the 
effective range was much less. The effective 
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GUN-LAYING. PLATE 11. 

aiming at Invisible Targets. 

distance now lies anywhere between 2,500 paratively secluded positions. The smaller 
and 4,000 yards for field guns. Over 4,000, guns will do so from closer ranges from positions 

and up to 5,000, is considered long, and over nearer the point t.o be battered. The mission 

5,000 to 6,500 distant. But the fire from of each class will varjr. Those firing larger shells 

heavy batteries has a much longer range, and, will direct their fire against the entrenched 

indeed, in the case of guns, the heavier they are position to break it down ; the smaller will be 

the longer the range at which they can engage. directed against objects requiring less force to 

Thus with them the effective range extends up destroy them. Thus shrapnel will be used to 

to 5,000 yards ; up to 6,500 yards is considered destroy wire entanglements, and to keep down 

only “ long,’* while “ distant ” fire may go the enemy’s infantry, so as to prevent them 

as far as 10,000 yards. from firing on the assailants when they came 

The way in which the various calibres are forward to the assault. All guns, when the 

combined together for action now becomes infantry do come out to attack, will “lift” 

clear. The heavier one will fire from com- their fire— ^.e., direct it farther on so as to fortr 
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PLATE in. 

THE DIRECTOR. 

An Instrument used in Indirect Gun-laying, 
a barrier through which the enemy’s reserves 
cannot penetrate to come up to aid their front 
line of trench holders. 

This proceeding is called forming a “cur- 
tain,” or, as the French say, “ barrier.” It is 
quite commonly employed, and has been very 
successful. It is an entirely new method of 
procedure which only came forward in the Great 
War. Twenty years earlier the suggestion of 
any such action would have been received 
with ridicule and characterized as a wicked 
waste of ammunition. At one time the great 
o&ject appears to have been to have plenty 
of ammunition, but not to use it. We have 
progressed since then, and it is acknowledged 
that it is desirable to cover the target vtith an 
absolute deluge of projectiles. When this pro- 
position was made by an English officer a good 
many years ago it was received with derision 
and not thought worthy of a moment's serious 
consideration. It seems an elementary pro- 
position that the more you fire the more you 
are likely to hit, pro\dded your fire is delivered 
in the right direction. But it took a good 
many years for this idea, so subversive of what 
was then called “ fire discipline,” to penetrate. 
Fire discipline then meant as little fire as 
possible; now it means as much as possible, 
provided it is properly applied — a terrible sub- 


version of old notions horrifying to those who 
had been imbued with the tradition of the older 
school. 

But prodigality of ammunition is of no value 
unless it is well directed. It is to the French 
that we owe the scientific arrangement of rapid 
fire, which they introduced with their field gun, 
the renowned 75,” in 1900. A brief desciip- 
tion of their methods is therefore desirable. 

The French battery consists of four guns 
and twelve ammunition wagons. Th« gun has 
a shield against musketry, and the construc- 
tion of the wagon when it is up-ended also 
affords the same protection. When in action 
each gun has a wagon beside it, and two others 
are brought up to the battery so that half the 
ammunition supply is at once available. The 
battery commander takes shelter behind one 
of the two wagons alluded to, which is placed 
on the flank. The gun works smoothly back- 
wards and forwards over its recoil cylinder and 
is securely anchored, so that it remains in the 
same position while firing in which it was 
originally fixed. This obviates all delay due to 
relaying the gun on its target.. 

The main principle of the French system of 
fire is to open effective fire as quickly as possible 
after coming into action. This gives the enemy 
no time for elaborate arrangements before re- 
turning fire, and if he indulged in them, the 
destructive methods used by the French 
artillery would sntiff him out before he had 
begun a serious reply. The range, besides 
being found from maps on which the enemy’s 
position may have been located by the obser- 
vation of airmen, or by range-finders, is con- 
firmed by the actual fire of the guns. The 
method is similar to that in use in all artil- 
leries, but is simpler and more rapid. All 
alike endeavour to get one shot short and 
one over the target. The right range is 
obviously in between the two, which are 
called a bracket. The French having obtained 
even a long one, do not endeavour to gain 
further accuracy by sedfeng for a smaller one. 
As soon as the bracket is obtained by a salvo 
fired at each of two different elevations of 400 
metres difference, or less if the range be close, 
the battery commander orders “ Tir pro- 
gressif ” — i.e., progressive fire, which is exe- 
cuted as follows : Starting with an elevation of 
100 m. less than the shorter range of the 
bracket (which is, if time allow, reduced to 
200 m.), each gun fires two rounds, followed by 
two others at an increased range of another 
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100 m. (50 m. if the battery commander thinks 
it better), and so on, till each gun has fired 
eight rounds. This takes about a minute. 
After this the ranges are corrected and fire 
proceeds at any ordinary rate, broken where 
necessary by “ rafales ” (squalls) — f.c., several 
rounds of rapid fire from each gun. This is 
really a reversion to the old method of noting a 
road, brook, or some similar weU defined object, 
ascertaining its range, and then firing as rapidly 
as possible when the enemy arrives at it. But 
in the French* plan it is the target itself which, 
when it is observed, has the rapid fire poured 
on it. 

When it is thought desirable to distribute 
the fire in breadth, advantage is taken of the 
traversing arrangement by which the gun can 
be turned, right or left, on its carriage with- 
out moving the latter. On the command 
“Fauchez” (literally** Mow,” the action of 
mowing resembling the swinging movement 
given to the gun), each gun, after the 
first round, is traversed three turns of the 
traversing- wheel to the left, then three more, 
and then moved back so that the gun is in its 
original position. The same process is then 
gone through to the right. By this method at 
a range of 2,500 m. each gun distributes its fire 
over a front of 50 m. Mowing and progressive 
fire can be combined if necessary. 

The normal manner of aiming the French 
gun is indirect — i.e., on an aiming post. But as 
that would not suit all the guns of a battery, 


each is given a special defiection determined 
by the battery commander, which is called 
“ echeloning,” because the increments of 
deflection increase by successive and equal 
increments. If the left gun is aimed on the post 
with a deflection of 50, No. 3 would, for example, 
with an ** echelon ” of 5, use 55, No. 2 60, No. I 
65. This is similar to our plan which has been 
previously explained. 

Advantage is taken of any intervals in the 
firing to ascertain the range by trial shots of 
any ground over which an enemy is likely to 
pass. The results are recorded for use if 
required. 

Such in brief outline is the French method. 
It is chiefly intended for use with shrapnel, 
and the object is to cover the ground with a 
rain of bullets. It will be seen that ” curtain ” 
fire, previously alluded to, is but an example 
of this procedure. 

But efficient as modem guns were in the 
kind of fighting seen in the Great War, there 
was need for another weapon. The object fired 
at, a trench, had so little depth that although the 
artillery might knock away anything in the 
shape of a parapet, and although a certain 
amount of damage might be done by large 
howitzer shells, it is plain that considering 
how close the hostile lines of entrenchments 
were to one another, sometimes not more than 
fifty yards apart, there was need for a weapon 
wliich could, as it were, ” lob ” a projectile 
into them. FOr this purpose the trench 
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mortar was employed. This assumed many 
forms, from an empty cartridge case to special 
constructions throwing anything from a small 
hand grenade to the huge 190 lb. shell of 
the German mine thrower, or the so-called 
aerial torpedo. These supplemented the regu- 
lar artillery; their projectiles fell into the 
narrow trench, destroyed the “ dug-out ” 
cover there, and killed and w’ounded the occu- 
piers. Hand grenades thrdwn by the attack- 
ing infantry formed another auxiliary means 
of destniction. It is difficult not to picture 
to oneself the terrible nature of tho com- 
bination of all these various means of des- 
truction concentrated against some sector of 
the enemy’s defences selected for destruction. 
From time to time accounts appeared in the 
newspapers describing what the observers had 
seen: parapets blown out of existence, wire 
entanglements swept aw'ay, and when the 
assaulting infantiy arrived on the scene, the 
remnants of the original garrison — i.e., those 
not blown to fragments — dazed and half- 
imconscious. Verily, modem artillery means 
of destruction are as efficacious as they are 
dreadful. Nor does night lead to any serious 
interruption in the struggle. Searchlights, 
star-shells, and flares give a bright illumination 
which betrays any hostile ad\’ance. 

We have seen that the artiller\^ depend 
largely on aircraft for reconnoitring and 
informing them of likely targets, and even of 
the effect of their shells. This produced in 


turn the anti-aircraft gun, specially designed 
for firing at very high angles against the Zep- 
pelin or aeroplane. At night the shells leave 
a brilliant light behind them from the “ tracer ” 
fitted to them, which, as its name implies, 
enables the gunner to watch their flight by the 
trace left behind. By day this tracer leaves a 
smoke track for the same purpose. 

Artillery has become far more compli- 
cated and scientific and infinitely more 
deadly and destructive, and the part it 
plays far more important and decisive. 
But still the gimner cannot do without the 
infantryman. He occupies and hold’s the 
ground the former has prepared, and he suffers 
more heavily, in the successive captures he has 
to imdertake of the trenches bombarded by the 
gims. Neither can do without the other; the 
tw’o combined make the deciding factor of war. 

There are also other minor factors to be 
taken into consideration. The increased use 
of machine guns gives greater power to tho 
infantry and represents the fire power of many 
men concentrated in a small space. Numerous 
examples might be quoted showing how 
attacks have been brought to a standstill by 
them. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that sub- 
terranean warfare was employed to an extent 
never before seen. ]\Tines not only blew up 
defences, but the craters formed convenient 
places. for starting new works, and marked stops 
in the continuous advance against tho enemy. 
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adviser to Foreign Office, 
428 

Declaration of London, 398 ; 
lists of contraband under 
the, 399 

Dcdeagatch, Allied fleets bom- 
bard, 376 

Dedeagatch Railway, ceded to 
B^garia, 231 

Delcass4, M., resignation of, 274 
Devonport, Lord, makes demand 
for tighter blockade, 427 
Dniester, Austrian offensive 
north of, 109 

d’Oissel, General Hely, in com- 
mand of French Army in 
Belgium, 305 

Douglas, Major-General W., suc- 
ceeds Lieut. -General Hun- 
ter- Weston in the Darda- 
nelles, 164 

Dunstan, Corporal William, 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Durward, British steamer, blown 
up by (719, 139 

Dvina : German attempts to 
cross, 98; German offen- 
sive fails, 101 

Dvinsk : German advance on, 
85 ; operations on the 
Dvinsk front, September to 
November, 1915, 86-95 
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E 

Eichiiorn, (^oncral von, in cora- 
nnind of Oorman armies at 
Vilna, 83 

Khumi, (Jeiicral von, in com- 
mand of Gorman army 
round Tahure, 298 
KHiot, Sir Prancis, British 
JVIiniHtor at Athens, nego- 
tiations with King of Greece 
and M. Vcnizelos, 225 
EsstMi, Admiral von, in the 
JJaltic operations, 148 : 
death^ 150 
Evert, General, 83 

F 

Falahn, British liner, sunk by 
t728, 140, 417 

Finance : Allied Conference held 
. in l>aris, 242 ; Anglo-French 
loan, issue in America, 266 
Fisher, lord: Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlott on, 163 ; resigna- 
tion of, 123, 155, 156 
Fishermen, Beep Sea : exploits 
in the Dardanelles, 454, 455 ; 
awards given, 455 ; heroism 
of, 453'^55 ; losses at the 
beginning of war, 450 ; 
mine sweeping, 451, 459 
Formidable, torpedoed 

by Gorman submarine, 439 
Forshaw, Lieutenant W. T., 
awarded the V.C., 173 
Fournet, Vice-Admiral d’Artige 
du, appointed Commandor- 
in-Chief of Franco-British 
Fleet in Mediterranean, 158 
Foir hound, H.M.S., in Darda- 
nelles operations, 200 
Framu^, Ministerial changes, 274 
French, (hmeral Sir John: re- 
linquishes command in 
Franc(s farewell order, 275, 
277 ; work in Franco, 277 
Fnuudi Army, Artillery see 
under “ Artillery ” 

Frugoni, General, in command 
of 2nd Italian Army, 41 

G 

<Jalli<''ni, Gem^ral, appointed 
Fnmch Minister of War, 
274 

Gallipoli ; see “ Dardanelles ” 
Gallwitz, General von, in com- 
mand of Austro-Gorman 
troops at Semendria, 372, 
374 

Garbunovka, German attacks 
on, 88 ; taken by Russians, 
Hi) 

GaH(‘H, poisonous ; chlorine used 
by G(‘rmans, 339; lachry- 
matory sht^lls used, 330 ; 
m<‘ntal (dfect of, 341 ; re- 
spirator ]>roblcm, 341 ; suf- 
f(Ting from, 339 ; treat- 
imuit of, 342 

(hulois, Fnmch battleship, run 
ashore on Rabbit Island, 
154 

(rttzvllv, (}(*rman cruiser, tor- 
pedoed ol! the island of 
Riigen, 148 

G<‘Oi‘ge V., King: on the w^ork 
of th<^ Mercantile Marine, 
144, 440 ; visit to the 


troops in France, and 
accident, 283 

German Army, Artillery; see 
under “ Artillery ” 

German Navy ; commands, 
changes, 126 ; submarines, 
activity of, 122; British 
measures to counteract, 122 
Germany, finance, fall of credit, 
257 

Giolitti, Signor, intrigues of, 42 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, Italian 
cruiser, sunk, 159 
Givenchy, French repulse Ger- 
mans at, 301 

Glitra, British steamer, de- 
stroyed by Dl7, 138 
Godley, Major-General Sir A. J., 
in command at Sari Bair, 
176 

Goliath, sunk by 

Turkish destroyer, 155 
Goltz, Marshal von der, visits 
Sofia, 224 

Gorizia : bombardment of, 79 
Gounaris, M., forms Greek 
Cabinet, 227 ; resignation 
of, 228 

Gouraud, General, in command 
of Army in Champagne, 301 
Grampus, H.M.S., in Darda- 
nelles operations, 200 
Grant, Captain Noel, in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Carmania, 
435 

Great Britain ; 

Admiralty, changes at the 
(1915), 123 

Exports and Imports, Board 
of Trade Returns, 267-272 
Finance: 1914-15, 237-272; 
American exchange, ap- 
pointment of Anglo-French 
Commission, 254, 256 ; 

American securities, mobi- 
lization of, 257 ; Anglo- 
French loan in America, 
issue of, 266 ; credit, votes, 
242, 249, 250, 254, 269, 
263 ; currency notes, issue, 
238 ; increased circulation 
of, 264 ; exchanges, diffi- 
culties with the foreign, 
240, 242 ; Exchequer 

Bonds, issue of, 263, 264 ; 
expenditure, estimates, 250 ; 
table, 263 ; first War Bud- 
get introduced, 244 ; second, 
249 ; third, 259, 260 ; 

Imports and Exports, sta- 
tistics (1914), 246 ; Mora- 
torium declared, 238 ; 
national income, increase 
of, 266 ; Retrenchment 
Committee formed, mem- 
bers, 263 ; revenue, sum- 
mary for War charges, 260 ; 
Stock Exchange, business 
recovery, 264-266 ; difficul- 
ties of, 240 ; moratorium, 
241 ; taxation, increases 
(1915), 244; yield, 249; new 
(table), 259, 260 ; War ex- 
penditure, 242 ; increases, 
254 ; War Loan, first, 244 ; 
second, 250, 251 
Food prices, increases, 247 
Imports, taxation suggested, 
253 

Labour ; shortage of, 266 ; 
wages, War bonuses, 266 


Living, increase in cost of, 266 
Shipping, freights, rise in, 247, 
248, 267 

Wheat prices, 267, 268 : table, 
269 

Great Heart, drifter, lost in Bel- 
gian operations, 135 
Greece ; attitude of, 225-228 ; 
Elections in, M. Venizelos^'s 
victory, 228 ; first resig- 
nation’ of M. Venizelos, 227 ; 
return to office, 228 
Greece, King of : illness of, 
effect on the crisis, 228 ; on 
the policy of Greece, 225, 
226 ; repudiates M. Veni- 
zelos’s declaration on Allied 
landing at Salonika, 236 
Green, Captain J. R., awarded 
the D.S.C., 141 

Qreif, German raider, in action 
with the Andes, sunk, 448 
Grey, Sir Edward : Note on 
American trade and Britisl 
blockade policy, 400, 402 ; 
Note to U.S.A. on blockade 
policy quoted, 411 ; on 
Allies’ policy in the Bal- 
kans, 222 ; on British 
blockade policy, 424 ; on 
Bulgaria, 228, 229, 235 ; 
on Great Britain’s pledge 
to Serbia, 388 ; reply to 
American complaints, 390 
Gross Ekau, fighting at, 96 
OulfHght, American vessel, tor- 
pedoed, 417 

Guns : see under “ Artillery ” 

H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas, suc- 
ceeds General Sir John 
French, 277 

Hairredin Harbarossa, Turkish 
battleship, torpedoed by 
British submarine, 164 
Hajvoronka : Russians enter, 
109 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian : at 
Suvla Bay, 195 ; criti- 
cisms of General Stopford, 
193-195; of Major-General 
Hammer^ey, 195 ; dis- 
patches quoted, 169, 173, 
176, 186-188, 196. 198. 

200, 206, 207, 210 ; faUure 
of plans in the Darda- 
nelles, 167 ; headquarters 
at Imbros, 171 ; on Suvla 
Bay landing, 190 ; plans 
in Dardanelles campaign, 
162, 166; recall of, 200, 
213 ; views on situation in 
Gallipoli, August 16, 1915, 
202 

Hamilton, Private John, 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Hammersley, Major-General, in 
command of landing parties 
at Suvla, 190 ; Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s criticisms on, 
195 

Hand grenades, use of, 496 
Hansen, Captain Percy, awarded 
the V.C.. 197 

Bar paly ce, Belgian relief ship, 
torpedoed, 140 

Harrington, bombarded by Ger- 
man submarine, 143 " 
Hartmanns weilerkopf, fight for 
summit of, 302, 303 
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Hersing, Lieut. - Commander 
Otto, in the Dardanelles, 
155 

Hesperian, British liner, sunk, 
420 

Hill, Brig. -General, in command 
of landing at Suvla, 191 

Hirsch, Mr. Gilbert, article to 
The Times on the Navy 
quoted, 147 

Homer, steam tug, chased by 
German submarine, 440 

Hood, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
H. L. A., in command of 
flotilla ofl Belgian coast, 
132 

Hooge, bombardment of, 309 

Horton, Commander Max K., 
in the Baltic, 161 

Hunter- Weston, Lieut. -General 
Sir A., invalided home from 
the Dardanelles, receives 
K.C.B., 164 

Hythe, H.M.S., sunk off the 
coast of Gallipoli, 215 


I 

lllukst : Germans occupy, 91 ; 

Russians occupy part of, 94 
I mrael man n. Lieutenant, German 
airman, 312 

India, H.M.S., sunk by Gorman 
submarine, 132 

Indian Army : departure of 
corps to Mesopotamia, 283 ; 
in Dardanelles operations, 
181; receives message from 
King George before leaving 
France, 283, 284 
Inflexille, H.M.S., damaged by 
mine in the Dardanelles, 
154 

Ingenohl, Admiral von, removal 
from command of German 
High Sea Fleet, 126 
Tnsall, 2nd Lieutenant Stuart 
M., awarded the V.C., 312 
Irresistible, H.M.S., sunk in the 
Dardanelles, 154 
Ismail Oglu Tope, attack on, 205 
Isonzo, Austrians retire upon 
the, 43 ; Austrians blow 
up bridges over the, 47, 49 ; 
difficulties of the attacking 
force on, 47, 49-51 ; light- 
ing on the lower, 69 ; first 
advance on the, 43 ; Ita- 
lian advance held up by 
floods, 49 ; Italians attempt 
to cross north of Sagrado, 
52 ; Italians cross at Pieris, 
49 

Italian Army : defects in staff 
work, 80 ; four “ armies ” 
in the field and commands, 
41 ; reserves, delay in 
bringing up, 80 ; tVench 
warfare, lack of technique, 
80 

Italian Navy, work in the 
^ Adriatic, 158 
Italian Offensive in 1915. The, 
41-80 ; criticisms on, 72 ; 
delay on the Carso, 47 ; 
Hill “ 383 ” taken by the 
Italians, 59, 60 ; review' of 
191.5 operations, 80 ; work 
of the Alpini troops, 62-64 
Italy, political situation at out- 
break of War, May, 1915. 


42; delay caused by political 
crisis, 42, 43 

Italy, King of, takes supreme 
command of his Army, 4 1 

J 

Jackson, Admiral Sir Henry, 
appointed First Sea Lord, 
1 2.3 ; on the work of the 
Mercantile Marine, 431 
Jason, Danish vessel, burned 
by the Meteor, 130 
Jellicoe, Admiral Sir John : on 
the Clan Mactavish, 447 ; 
on work of the Mercantile 
Marine, 431 

Jivkovitch, General, Commander 
of Belgrade Army, 367, 378 
Joffre, General, appointed Com- 
mander - in - Chief of all 
French armies, 274 
Johnston, Brig.-General F. E. : 
at Chunuk Bair, 180, 181, 
183 ; at Sari Bair, 176 

K 

Kaiajik Aghala, attack on, 208 
Kakrew, Serbian successful en- 
gagement at, 365 
Kanin, Vice-Admiral, succeeds 
Admiral von Essen in com- 
mand of Russian Fleet in 
Baltic, 150 

Katchanik, fighting at, 384 
Kemmern, Russians re-occupy, 
98, 101 

Kenna, Brig.-General Paul, V.C., 
killed, 207 

Keogh, Sir Alfred, work of, 337, 
344 

Keyzor, Private Leonard, 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, tribute 
to the Navy, 136 
Kitchener, Earl : asks for esti- 
mate of losses in evacuating 
Dardanelles, 213 ; at the 
Dardanelles, 213 ; in favour 
of evacuation, 214 ; sends 
reinforcements to the Dar- 
danelles, 165 ; visits Greece 
and Italy, and returns to 
London, 216 

Kolki district, fighting in the, 
117 

Konigsherg, German cruiser, de- 
stroyed, 160 

Kovess, General von : in attack 
against Belgrade, 374 
Kraguievatz : Austro-German 

occupation of, 380 ; Ser- 
bians evacuate, 376 
Krithia : Turkish reinforce- 

ments at, 162 ; Turkish 
trenches taken at, 215 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, German 
raider, exploits of, 437 

L 

X15 (Zepi^elin), finding of wreck, 
458 

“ Labvrinth,” fighting around 
the, 302 

Laertes, Bidtish steamer, chased 
by German submarine, 139 
Lake Sventen, description of 
fighting round, 91-93 
Lalu Baba, defences of, carried, 
189, 193 


Lansdowne, Lord : on German 
imports, 428 ; reply to 
Lord Milner on Dardanelles 
failure, 213 

Lansing, Mr., on armed merchant 
ships, 426 

Lapeyrere, Admiral Bou6 de, 
retirement of, 1 68 
Lauenstein, General von, in 
command of operations 
against Dvinsk, 89 
Leon Oambetta, French cruiser, 
torpedoed, 159 

Lequio, General : in command 
of Alpine and Bersaglieri 
troops, 41 ; on the Garni a 
front, 45 

Leshitsky, General, in command 
of Russian troops in Vol- 
hynia, 107 

Leskovatz, occupied by the Bul- 
garians, 380 

Lightning, British destroyer, 
damaged, 129 

Lindley, General, at Suvla Bav, 
196 

Linsingen, General von : con- 
centrates forces for ad- 
vance on Sarny, 101 ; in 
command of Austro-German 
troops on the Middle Styr, 
102 ; on the Russian front, 
114 

Lipton, Sir Thomas, help to 
Serbia, 354 

Lisle, General H. de B. : bio- 
graphical, 201 ; in com- 
mand at attack on Ismail 
Oglu Tepe, 205 ; takes 
temporary command at 
Suvla Bay, 200, 201 
Lithuania, operations in, 83 
Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David : 
introduces first and second 
War Budgets, 244, 249 ; 
meets Foreigns Ministers 
at Paris Conference (1915), 
242 ; on first War Loan, 
244 ; statement in House 
on Finance, 237, 238 ; sub- 
mits expenditure estimates, 
250 

London, Air Raids on ; first 
raid. May, 1915, 12-14 ; 
German official account 
quoted, 29 ; Mr. William 
(L Shepherd, impressions 
quoted, 28 ; second and 
third attacks, September, 
1915, 26-30 ; October 13, 
1915, 31 ; damage and 
casualties, 32 ; German 
report on, 33 

Lone Pine, attack on, 174-176 
Longford, Brig-. General the Earl 
of, in command of 2nd 
South Midland (Mounted) 
Brigade at Scimitar Hill, 
killed, 207 

Lovtchen, Mount, Austrians cap- 
ture, 387 

Lucinico village stormed, 56 
Lusitania, Cunard liner, escape 
from German cruiser, 432 ; 
sinking of, 417, 442 
Lynx, H.M.S., mined, 130 

M 

Macedonia negotiations, failure 
of, 229-234, 235 
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MackonRcn, Marshal von, in 
<*oinmand of Austro-Oerman 
troops in »Scrbia, 372 
Mac-kon'/ie, Sir James : investi- 
gation of “ Soldier’s Heart.” 
335 

Mahon, (Jem^ral Sir B. : in 
oommaiid of British troops 
in Salonika, 376; of Irish 
J)iyi»ion at Suvla, 191 
MajcRtic^ torpedoed, 

155 

Molborghetto fortifications, 
Italian attack on, 70 
Maori, mined o£E the 

Belgian ^oast, 133 
Marmara, Sen of ; British snh- 
marincs in, 15B ; Turkish 
transports sunk by British 
submarine, 211 

Marshall, Brig.-Ctoneral, in tem- 
porary command of 29th 
Division at Suvla Bay, 203 
Masnoii, (tenernl, mortally 
wounded, 164 

McKenna, Et. Hon. R. ; ap- 
point t‘d Chancellor of tho 
Kxch(‘qucr, 250 ; on gold 
reserve, 204 ; on second 
War Loan, 250 ; presents 
third War Budg<}t, 259, 260 
Medical W(^rvi(}o : efficiency of, 
344 ; organization of, 313 ; 
work of, 343, 346, 34B 
Medical Work : deformities, pre- 
vention of, 346; work in 
Kranee, 346 ; facial injuries, 
treat nnuit of, 344-346; 
nervous shock, iiroblcm of, 
313-348 

Mf^djidkh, Turkish (sruiser, sunk 
by mine, 16(1 

Mrdumy Italian v(‘Hsid, sunk, 169 
Miuital Factor in Modern War ; 
shell shock and nervous 
injt»rl<*H, 313-348 
Mental Tn^atment Act (1015), 
introduetiou of, 327 
M<‘reanlile Mar*ue : the work of 
the, 420-448; dangers of, 
438; patrol work, 448; 
tributes to, 431 ; work at 
tlic DanlaneiU^s, 444, 445 
Merchant ships armed, case of, 
424, 425 

Meso})otamia., naval forces in, 
160 

Mvtvor, ( hTinan auxiliary cruiser, 
(‘xploits of, 130" 132 
Miehahcll(‘H, Dr., (Icrman Minis- 
t<‘r at Sofia, 230 
Milbankc, Sir John, V.O., killed, 
207 

Mill<‘rand, M., resignation of, 274 
Miln(‘r, iA>r<l, on Dardanelles 
failure, 211 

Minc-Hwe<‘ping : heroism of men 
engng<‘d on, 463, 464 ; 

o])(Tations, 451, 450, 461- 
(64 

Minsk : (German advaneb on, 

84 ; importance of railway 
junction at, 81 

Mishiteh, (lemuul, in command 
of 1st Serbian Army, 378 
Mitau-Olai-Kigaline, lighting on, 
06 

Miuru, liatrol boat, in North Sea 
aedion, May, 1016, 129 
Molodtdcdina,’ fighting around, 

85 


MoUTce, German cruiser, damaged 
by submarine, 151 

Mondesir, General, in command 
of the French at Corfu, 387 

Monfalcone, Italians occupy, 49 

Monro, Sir Charles : appointed 
to command of 1st Army 
in France and Flanders, 
218 ; succeeds Sir Ian 
Hamilton in the Darda- 
nelles, 213 

Montagu, Mr., appointed Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, 250 ; on cost of the 
War, 260 

Montenegro, King of, leaves for 
Brindisi, 387 

Monte Nero Chain, Italians gain 
footing on, 62 

Monte Sei Bust, operations on, 
67 

Moraht, Major, on the spirit of 
the German troops, 288 

Mott, Major, on shell shock, 316, 
319, 322 

Mou'e, German raider, exploits 
of, 447 


N 

Naiah H.M.S., blown up, 132 
Nava, General, in command of 
4th Italian Army, 41 
NeehcBf American sMp,* brought 
into London, 410 
Neutral Governments, British 
arrangements with re con- 
signments, 404, 423 
Neutrality defined, 390, 392 
Neutrals’ discontent with British 
blockade policy, 424 
Neutral ships sunk by Germany, 
416, 417 

Neuvillo St. Vaast, Germans 
storm French, trenches at, 
302 

Niemen, German failure to cross 
at Novogrodek, 86 
Nish : Austro-German oocupa- . 
of, 380 ; Serbian Govern- 
ment leaves, 377 
North Sea : action in the, 
May 1, 1916, 129 ; British 
Fleet’s control in, 126 ; 
mine laying and sweeping in, 
436 ; work of the Navy in, 
136, 136 

Norway ; discontent w’ith 
British policy, 424; pro- 
test against German sinking 
of H.M.S. India in terri- 
torial waters, 132 
Novo Alexinets district, Russian 
success at, 109 

0 

Ocean, sunk in tho 

Dardanelles, 154 
Occola, British steamer, chased 
by German submarine, 441 
Orianda, trawler, mined, 453 

P 

J>aget, Lady, in Serbia, 353, 383 
Taget, Sir Ralph, in Serbia, 351, 
383 

Pallada, Russian cruiser, tor- 
pedoed, 148 


Barton, bombarded by German 
submarine, 143 

Pashitch, M. : agrees to Allies’ 
policy of concessions to 
Bulgaria, 232 ; appeal to 
Great Britain quoted, 387 ; 
policy of, 366 

PatoD, Major-General, in com- 
mand of 2nd Mounted 
Division at Suvla Bay, 203 
Pavlovitch, General Jivko, 
Serbian Chief-of-Staff, 383 
Persia, P. and 0. steamer, tor- 
pedoed off Crete, 157 
Pfianzer-Baltin, General von, 
in command of 6th Austro- 
Hungarian Army, 114 
Phillimore, Rear-Admiral R. F., 
with Russian Fleet in Black 
Sea, 160 

Pillar, Captain W’illiam, of the 
smack Providence, 439 
Piatonovka, Russian victory at, 
91-93 

Plava, ftghting round, 59, 60 
Plezzo Valley, operations around 
the, 64 

Podgora : Austrians driven from, 
67 ; Italians attack country 
around, 55 

Pohl, Vice-Admiral von : charges 
the Allies with violations 
of international law, 137 ; 
takes command of German 
. High Sea Fleet, 126 
Poincare, President, meets King 
George in France, 283 
Polivanoff, General, on the 
military situation, 119, 120 
Porro, General Count, sub-Ohief 
of Italian Staff, 41 
Potts, Private Alfred, awarded 
the V.C., 207 

Pregasina, Italian occupation 
of, 72 

Prince Ahbas, Egyptian gun- 
boat, sunk by submarine, 
157 

Prim Adalbert, German cruiser, 
sunk by submarine, 151 
Prishtina, Austro - Germans 
occupy, 381 

Prize Court procedure, 407 
Propert, Captain H., 

awarded the D.S,0., 139 
Providence, fishing smack, help 
given to H.M.S. Formid- 
able, 439 

Puhallo, General von, in com- 
mand of 1st Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, 114 
Putnik, Marshal, journey to 
Skutari, 385 


R 

Radoslavoff, M., assurances to 
Great Britain on Bulgarian 
neutrality, 229, 235 
Ramsey, armed patrol vessel, 

' sunk by the Meteor, 130 
Recruit, British destroyer, sunk 
by submarine, 129 
Refugees : Belgian, children 

cared for in Boitshoek, 286 ; 
Serbian, sufferings in the 
retreat, 383-385, 386 
Rhododendron Spur, operations 
at, 178, 180 

Ribot, M., at Paris Conlerence 
(1915), 242 
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Riga : fighting in Gulf of, 151 ; 
German successes and 
evacuation of Gulf of, 150 ; 
operations around, 96-101 
Bobeck, Rear-Admiral John M. 
de : Sir Tan Hamilton’s 
praise of, 123 ; takes com- 
mand in the Dardanelles, 
164 

Robertson, Lieut. -General Sir 
William, as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, bio- 
graphical, 3*77, 278 
Rovereto, Italian advance on, 
73, 75 

Rovno, Austro- German offen- 
sive against, 82, lOl 
Roxburgh, British cruiser, tor- 
pedoed, 129 

R.A,M.C., work in Serbia, 351 
Royal Edward, traniaport, sunk 
in the j^gean, 156, 445 
Rumania ; Germany, relations 
with, 229 ; resists German 
demands for passage of war 
material, 230 

Rumania, King Charles of, 
death, 224 

Russell, Brig.-General ; at Kaia- 
jik Agnala, 208 ; at Sari 
Bair, 176, 178 

Russian finance, difficulties of 
the exchange, 242 
Russian fronC outlook in 
January, 1916, 114-120 
Russian Navy ; bombards 
Vama, 160 ; coop^sration 
with the land forces, in 
operations on Riga front, 
98, 99, 101 ; in the Baltic, 
148 ; support to the Rus- 
sian Army, 150 

Russian Ultimatum to Bulgaria, 
236 ^ 

Ruszky, General, defending 
Riga, 96 


s 

Sagrado, Italians occupy, 50 

Salandra, Signor, resignation 
of, 42 

Salonika : landing of Allied 
forces at, 211, 376; troops 
of Allies in, 236 ; with- 
drawal of Allied forces to, 
388 

Samson, Wing-Commander C. R., 
director of air attacks on 
Belgian coast, 133 

Sanda, armed yacht, lost in 
Belgian coast operations, 
135 


Sel borne, Lord : on German sub- 
marines sunk, 146 ; on the 
work of fishermen, 458 
Semendria, Austrians cross the 
Danube at, 371 

Semlin, British bombardment of, 
367 

Serbia, the Conquest of, 340- 
388 ; Allied representations 
to, 231 ; Allied troops, 
strength, 376 ; appeal to 
Allies for doctors, 361 ; 
Austrian preparation for 
new invasion, 365 ; first 
Bulgarian invasion of, 373, 
374 ; negotiations with Bul- 
garia, 369, 360, 365, 366 ; 
Government transferred 
from Nish to Kralievo, 377 ; 
situation at end of 1914, 
349 ; Skuptsohina endorses 
Government policy, 232 ; 
strain on, during Bulgarian 
negotiations, 232 ; typhus 
in, 350-362 

Serbia, King Peter of, journey 
to Skutari, 385 

Serbian Army ; efficiency of, 
362 ; retreat, 378-388 ; 
strength (1916), 359 ; War 
establishment of, 360-362 
Serret, General, killed, 304 
Shaw, Major-General : in com- 
mand of the 13th Division 
at Anzac, 174 ; mentioned 
in dispatches, 187 
Shoherbatoff, General, in com- 
mand of Russian troops in 
Volhynia, 107 

Shell shock: blindness through, 
, 319 ; effect on the brain, 

320-323, 325 ; effect on 
soldier’s heart, 334-339 ; 
first appearance of, 314- 
316; loss of memory through, 
317, 319 ; treatment of, 321 
Shipping, Work of the Mercan- 
tile Marine, 144 
Shlock district, fighting in, 98 
Short, Captain A. J., awarded 
the V.C., 176 

Sieraikovitse ; Battle of, 110, 
111 ; Russians occupy, 110 
Sivoutch, Russian gunboat, sunk 
in Gulf of Riga, 151 
Smith, Lieutenant Alfred V., 
posthumously awarded the 
V.a, 218 

Smorgon : German attack on, 
84 ; Russians re-capture, 86 
Smyth, Brig.-General N. M., 
in command of 1st Austra- 
lian Brigade at Lone Pine, 
174 


San Giovanni di Medua, evacu- 
ated by the Allies, 387 
Sari Bair : attacks on, 176-188 ; 
discussion of the attack 
on, 169 ; distribution of 
troops at, 176, 181 
Sarrail, General, throws his 
forces over the Rajec and 
Tcherna, 388 

Scimitar Hill, bombardment of, 


Soldier’s Heart,” history and 
treatment of, 334, 339 
Souchez, Germans attempt to 
recover Bois-en-Hache, 301 
Southland, British transport, 
torpedoed, 442, 444 
Stepanovitoh, General, in com- 
mand of Serbian 2nd Army 
at Nish, 376 


205 ^ ^topford. General Sir Prede- 

Scott, Admiral Sir John Percy-t*^ , ,v/'^-,^ick: attempt on the Ana- 
in charge of air defenc/^c^"''''' ‘ ,‘,^fhrta Heights, 197, 198 ; in 
London, 30 ; on naval g^s, "^oipmand of operations at 

472 i i* Su^la Bay, 188 ; relin- 

Sea Power and Neutralityj 389- qfiishes his command at 

428 i SuJ^la Bav, 200 : Sir Ian 


Hamilton’s criticisms, 193- 
116 

Struniitza, Bulgarian raid, 229 
Stryp.i: operations on the, 107- 
111; Russians cross at 
Hajvoronka, 109 
Sturm, General, in command of 
Serbian 3rd Army, 380 
Styr, River : Battle of the, 102, 
103, 105 ; description of 
from Sokal to Rafalovka, 
102 ; Russians cross near 
Polonne, 105 

Submarine “ blockade,” Ger- 
man, 136-141 ; policy and 
British reprisals, 406-411, 
414 ; U.S.A. Note, 415, 416 ; 
German reply, 416 ; 2nd 
U.S.A. Note, 418 ; German 
reply, 418 ; 3rd U.S.A. 
Note, 420 

Submarine “ Prightfulness,” 
German, 416, 438 
Submarines: Austrian, Ull 
damaged by French avia- 
tor, 169; 1712 and U3 
sunk, 159 ; British, activity 
in Sea of Marmara, 168 ; 
losses, 158; E20 sunk in 
Sea of Marmara, crew made 
prisoners, 216 ; French, 
losses in Mediterranean, 
158 ; German activity in 
the Mediterranean, 166- 
167 ; 1729 exploits of the, 
143 ; sunk by British war- 
ship, 146 ; captures by 
British Navy, 146 
Suvla Bay : beaches, landing, 
189 ; failures of operations, 
193 ; forces linked up with 
Anzac, 208 ; landing, 188- 
1*91 ; new attack, August 
21, 1916, 203-211 ; opera- 
tions, 193-200 ; 29th Divi- 
sion at, 203 

Svientsiany-Baranovitchy front, 
struggle on the, 84 
Sydenham, Lord: field gun im- 
provement, invention, 466 ; 
on submarine warfare, 
letter quoted, 138 ; on 
tighter blockade, 427 
Sykes, Sir Mark, on naval 
forces in Mesopotamia, 160 
Symons, Lieutenant W. J., 
awarded the V.C., 176 


T 

Table Top, operations at, 178 ; 
stormed, 180 

Tahure ; fighting around, 297 ; 
French capture the village 
and Butte de Tahure, 295 ; 
German attacks at, 299 
Talbot, Commander 0. P., in 
command of British sub- 
marine which sunk a Ger- 
man destroyer, 129 ; 
awarded the D.S.O., 130 
Tara, armed boarding steamer, 
sunk by submarine, 157 
Tchartorysk district, descrip- 
tion of country around, 103 ; 
Germans take, and Russians 
retake, 105 

“ Terror of the Danube,” 355, 
356 



